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AN we confider the great advantages of Agriculture 

to mankind, we need not wonder to find fo many 
books written on the fubje€t; but we muft own we wonder 
to find, that fo many fhould have been written fo badly; as 
if the fimple operations of Nature in Vegetation were as ob- 
{cure as Metaphyfics or the Arcana of Chemiftry. Hearfay 
is taken for ocular demonftration, and calculations made in 
the clofet are printed as though they were the refult of ex- 
perience, or made from a real furvey and the exaét journal 
ofa Farmer: fuch works as thefe may amufe the apron- 
ftring farmer, or {peculative ftudent, but they will be laughed 
at by men of bufinefs and real underftanding. 


We have read fome author who makes a diftin&tion be- 
tween Learning and Languages, and there is certainly a very 
effential difference between the learning of a praétical ob- 
fervant Farmer and the pedantic performances of a clofeted 
Bookworm. Theory fhould always be founded on Praétice, 
—never fhould precede it; if it does, it will be more abfurd 
than ufeful. Although 1t is not at all neceflary for a Farmer 
to underftand Latin and Greek, yet we can fee no reafon 
why Latin and Greek fhouid injure his ploughfhare, or mil- 
dew his crops, provided he pays that attention to his bufi- 
nefs which the nature of that bufinefs requires, With all 
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the graceful charms of poetry in Virgil’s Georgicks, we meet 
with the precepts of the hufbandman; the Gentleman is 
mixed with the Scholar; and the man of Science is truly 
polite. 


Induftry is the life and foul of Hufbandry: Buftle, buftle, 
fhould be the watch-word of a farmer. * We will go and do 
“it” is of ten times more confequence in bufinefs than the 
command, fimply, “ Go and do it.” The matfter’s eye fhould 
fee all, and his hand affift in all the occupations of his farm; 
he fhould rife early and never fail to vifit his fields daily. 
As he rifes early, fo alfo he fhould go early to his bed; and 
joining temperance and fobriety to his induftry and regula- 
rity, he will feldom fail to enjoy the greateft of all temporal 
bleflings—Health, Peace, and Contentment. In his family 
he fhould be regular, and teach, not by precept but, by ex- 
ample. As he refembles the Patriarchs in the fimplicity of 
his life, fo fhould he alfo endeavour to purfue their foot- 
fteps in every moral and religious duty. He fhould be the 
friend, the guardian, and the father of the poor; not to fup- 
port them in idlenefs, but to excite them by an honeft in- 
duftry to fupply their own wants. 


Ofall the bufineffes in life, that of a Farmer 1s the moft in- 
dependent: while others are endeavouring, by every art and 
means they can employ, to fell or difpofe of their commo- 
dities at the cheapeit rate, the farmer is always fure to find 
a ready fale at a market price; his commodities alone fell 
for ready money; all others fubmit to.Credit. But this in- 
dependence can only be fupported by care and attention to 
his farm ; he fhould not only fee, and affift in all, but he 
fhould alfo enquire of his fervants into the ftate of all mat- 
ters every morning and every evening; it will be no mean 
condefcenfion, ner need he be afhamed of paying attention 
to his ploughman or his cow-boy } by afking often, he will 
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accuftom the man to tell him if there be ought amifs. In 
‘he morning, when he rifes, he will do well to examine with 
circumf{pection into every thing, animal and vegetable, from 
the fiable to the barn, to the pigs, to the fheep, to the cows; 
he mutt extend his care to the fences and the corn, to the 
condition of his waggons, his carts, his ploughs, and their 
appurtenances. His management fhould be as exact as his 
attention. 


No fervants fhould be kept but fuch only as are induftri- 
ous. The care of the cattle fhould not be entrufted to any 
fervant that is not a man of humanity ; a horfe or an ox 
cannot tell their mafter their injuries, or complain of the ill 
ufage they receive too often from the wretch who drives 
them. A knowledge of human nature will lead us eafily to 
difcriminate the good from the bad among the labouring part 
of mankind, and we fhall not be often miftaken where an 
attempt at politenefs has not veiled the other vices over 
with the additional one of hypecrify; we may eafily enough 
diftinguifh the temper of an undebauched ruftick, but a 

- canting whining one will certainly be deceitful. 


Some perfons perhaps may thimk it a matter of {mall mo- 
ment when we advife that the farmers’ fervants fhould regu- 
larly attend divine fervice; but we think it important and 
confequential ; for they will feldom ferve their mafters faith- 
fully, who do not ferve their God attentively; and we re- 
commend * THE HusBANDMAN’s SPIRITUAL Compa. 

“NION” as a proper vade-mecum for every Farmer and his 
fervant. 


While the Farmers of different counties may purfue dif- 
ferent modes of Agriculture, peculiar or proper only to the 
counties they inhabit, we may find almoft a famenefs among 
the good Farmers of every county; thus an inhabitant of 
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the Ifle of Wight will be found to follow the fame courfe 
that a Norfolk Farmer on the fame kind of land would with 
to purfue ; but were a Farmer irrationally to change a fy{tem 
he had found fuccefs{ul to another he had feen prove better 
on land of different properties, he would ftand a much fairer 
chance of ruinthan advantage. Not only farms, but fitua- 
tions alfo, will require and demand a difference of culture 
on lands of the fame nature in different fituations, or diffe- 
rently circumftanced ; where there is great plenty of mea- 
dow grafs, lefs clover will be required ; and where no flock 
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Land 4s kept in heart by a change Bom corn to pullfe, 
turnips, clover, &c. and obvioufly requires fuch change. 
Human nature calls for a change of food, and the greateft 
labour and exercile are requifite to make any one laftingly 
wholefome. 


Purfuits of a different nature from his own bufinefs will 
never enrich the Farmer: the care of a farm is conflant and 
urgent ; every negle& is important, and the lofs of a day 
may be the lofs of a year. 


It would be needlefs in this place to point out all the 
work that a Farmer has to do; it is almoft impoffible; one 
farm will differ from another in fituation and in foil; one 
will want floating, another will want draining, the foil of 
one may be gravelly, another ftoney, another clayey, an- 
other fandy, &c.; and the properties of each being effentially 
different, they will require management as effentially diffe- 
rent alfo. 


Accounts of every tranfaction, and a regular diary of oc- 
currences, expences, and profits, ought always to be kept by 
the Farmer, as well as the Tradefman. An account of the 
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work done by the men and horfes fhould be duly and punc- 
tually kept ; by this means a man can afcertain the profit or 
lofs of each crop, and from thence form a true judgment of 
the whole. At the end of his account-book fhould be kept 
a number of pages for mifcellaneous obfervations and me- 
morandums of different kinds; they would eafe his memory, 
and form a hiftory of his farm. Thefe are matters of impor- 
_ tance, and cannot be di!penfed with ‘by thofe who would 
wih to know the ftate of their farm, and how their affairs 
‘go on. 


What has been faid with regard to the Farmer will in 
general hold good to the Gardener, who may be called a 
Farmer on a {fmaller feale: His plants are infinitely more va- 
rious, and the attention required more minute: As the lofs 
of a day with a Farmer may be the lofs of a year, fo the mif- 
management or lofs of an hour may be the lofs of a crop in 
a garden. 


A Calendar may be ufeful to a Gardener, but to an intel- 
ligent Farmer fuch a publication would produce very little 
advantage, and to an ignorant one would be the occafion 
perhaps of innumerable miftakes and errors. 
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/ ie, fpeak ie ‘He ae 4 me ‘have undertaken with imparti- 
ality, we cannot {peak as Authors but Compilers; we have 

endeavoured to feleét the beft matter from the beft authori- 
ties, fuch as MILLER, ELLis, Liste, MorTIMER, TULL, 
Mawe, the Mustum Rusticum, FArRMER’s MAGA- 
ZINE, DICTIONARIUM RusTicuUM, EVELYN’s SILVA 
by HunTER, CompLeat Bopy ofr HusBanpry, &c. 


In our accounts of the Difeafes of Horfes, we have fol- 
lowed BARTLET, GIBSON, BRACKEN, &c. as we {aw or 
judged moft proper. In treating of the Dileafes of Cows, 

we 
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we have, if all we could, followed WiLLIAMSON’s pre- 
{criptions in the Farmer’s Magazine, and cannot help re- 
eretting, that he has given us no more of that knowledge 
which he feems to have obtained froma long courfe of prac- 
tice and experience. 


Although Originality is not required in a work like ‘this, 
yet fome abilities are neceflary to feleét as well as arrange 
that matter which may be ufeful; to dwell on fuch fubjeéts 
as are important, and to pafs over flightly fuch as are of 
little confequence. 


We have endeavoured all in our power to infert: every 
thing that may tend to pleafe and to profit; and the expref- 
fion of a man who well underftood human nature may, per- 
haps, not unaptly be applied to us. 


Omne tut Puntlum, qui mifcuit Utile Dubct. 
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Engraved jor the General Dictionary mm the Farmers Magazine. 


Teeth Md “hey Appear at ihe adijjercenl 


Ages under mentioned, 


Upper Jaw 


Young Teeth 


Teeth as they Appear tithe ayjerenl 
Ayes under mentioned . 
LowerJaw 


PLATE flo-« Shen the Age of aHorle Ly hid Seelh. 
NB. TheMark ts denoted by a blackish Dash on the Top of the Teeth. 
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GENERAL DICTIONARY, &c. 


ABE 
— = —=— 
A, Or a a, OF ana, among phy- 
ficians, denote an equal weight, 
or quantity, of the feveral ingredients. 

ABELE-TREE, [Pefulus] a fpecies 
of Pcplar, having large ieaves, It may 
be propagated either by layers, cut- 
tings, or fuckers; from which laft it 
moft readily fucceeds. The beft time 
for tranfplanting the fuckers into the 
nurfery is as foon as their leaves begin 
to decay, which commonly happens 
in Oétober. The cuttings fhould be 
planted in February or March, 

The moft expeditious method is to 
procure truncheons from three to fe- 
ven or eight feet high; make a hole 
eighteen or twenty inches deep with 
an iron crow, or bar, or a fharp ftake: 
if the foil is not very moitt fill the hole 
with water, By this fimpie method 
they will in a few years become of a 
confiderable fize, 

There is fearcely any tree which this 
climate produces from which fuch great 
advantages may be derived as from 
the different fpecies of the poplar. 
They will grow very fait and luxuri- 
antly in boggy foils where few other 
trees will thrive. Mr. Boutcher, in his 
treatife of foreit trees, fays, they will 
make very quick advances in the hun- 
grieft devouring clays, in burning fand 
or gravel, as well as in the moft fte- 
rile barren mofs. 

As thefe trees produce many ‘fide 
branches, they fhould be cut away 
clofe to the trunk every third or fourth 
year till they are fifteen feet high. 

Their fhade is oné of the moft 
friendly both to animals and vegeta- 
bles ; their leaves fooneft thicken the 
earth on which they grow, and pro- 
duce the beft efeds in compoft foils 
of any leaves whatever; and what is 
remarkable, cattle are very fond of the 


grafs which grows immediately undér 
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the dripping of thefe trees. The ufe 
of the wood is fo well known that it 
is needlefs to mention it. 

ABLACTATION, among the an- 
tient gardeners, the fame with what 
is now called marching, or grafting by 
approach, See MARCHING, &c. 

ABLAQUEATION, is, by remo- 
ving the earth, and by that means lay- 
ing bare the roots of fruit trees in win- 
ter, called by our modern gardeners 
“ baring of trees.” This praétice is 
now juftly laid afide on account of its 
being very hurtful to trees that are ex- 
pofed to high winds, 

ABORTION, among gardeners, fig- 
nifies fuch fruits as are produced too 
early, and never arrive at maturity. 

ABORTIVE CORN, a diftemper 
of corn mentioned by M, Tillet, in a 
differtation which gained the prize at 
the academy of Bourdeaux, 

This diftemper, fays that ingenious 
naturalift, fhews itfelf long before har- 
vett, when the ftalk is not above eigh- 
teen inches high; and may be known 
by a deformity of the ftalk, the leaves, 
the ear, and even the grain, 

The ftem of abortive corn is gene- 
rally fhorter than that of other plants 
of the fame age; it is crooked, krot- 
ted, and ricketty; the leaves are com- 
monly of a bluifh green colour, curled 
up in various forms ; fometimes turned 
like wafer cakes, and often rolled ina 
{piral form. The ears have very little 
of their natural form ; they are lean, 
withered, and fhew very imperfe& ru- 
diments, either of the chaffor grain. 

All thefe fymptoms are however only 
to be found in plants that are in the 
height of the diftemper, The ftalks 
are often pretty ftrait, the leaves but 
little curled, and the chaff tolerably 
well formed; but inftead of enclofing 
a fmall embryo, white and foft at the 
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fummit, it contains only a green ker- 
nel, terminating in a point, not. unlike 


A young pea when forming, in its pod ~ 


Thefe abortive kernels have two or 
three points very vifible ; they are then 
fathioned as if two or three kernels 


were joined together at the bafe, When - 


thefe kernels are ripe, or rather when 
ae are dried up, they grow black, 

| fo, greatly refemble the. feeds of 
pockie that hufbandmen, who are not 
acquainted with this diftemper, often 
confound abortive wheat with the feeds 
of that weed, \ 

This diftemper M.Tillet fufpe&ts to 
be occafioned by infeéts; for he per- 
ceived on the fickly plants fall drops 
of a very limpid liquor, which he jud- 
ged to be extravatated fap. 

ACACIA [Robinia] Falfe Acacia, 
There are a great many different Tpe- 
cies of the acacia; Mr. Boutcher fays 
above thirty, though Mr. Miller enu- 
merated only tweive. Thefe gentle. 
men do not agree in the names of the 
different fpecies ; Mr. Boutcher treats 
of three only, the others being princi- 
pally intended for the ftove or the 
green-houfe, 

The common, or Virginian acacia, 
was at firft in great efleem; but as 
the branches were frequently broken 
by high winds, when they grew to any 
confiderable fize, it foon got into dif- 
repute, Of late years however it. is 
again become fafhionable, fo that there 
are few gardens without it; for being 
protected in the plantation or wilder- 
nefs by other trees, this misfortune is 


‘avoided. This is commonly called the 


Locuft-tree in America, from whence 
the feeds are annually fent to England, 
The feeds fhould be fown on a-bed 
of light mellow earth in March, and 
in five or fix weeks the plants w ill ap- 
Great care muft be taken to 
keep them clean from weeds; and if 
the weather be hot and dry, to water 
them in the evenings. They may ré- 
main in this fituation till the next 
{pring, at which time they fhould be 
removed into the nurfery to remain 
two years, when they will be fit to 
traniplant where they are defigned to 
grow. Ii they are defired to be larger, 
they fhould be removed again into the 
nurfery, and remain two years longer 
before they are taken up for good. 
Mr. Miller fayss this fort grows to 
2 yery large fize in Ame rica, where 
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the wood is much valued for its dura- 
ticn; moft.of the houfes which were 
built at Bofton in New-England, upon 
the firit fettling of the Englifh, was 
with this timber, which ftill continues 
found, 

Acacia [Gleditfia| Honey Locuft, or 
three-thorned Acacia. Mr. Boutcher calls 
it, the American Acacia, with triple 
‘thorns, commonly called the -Locuit- 
tree in the Weit-Indies ; but Mr, Mil- 
ler fays, it is called Locuft, or Honey 
Locuft, to diftinguifh it from falfe A- 
cacia, which in America is frequently 
called the Locuft Tree. , 

Water Acacia. Both thefe forts 
are propagated by feeds fown, on a bed 
of light but good earth early in the 
fpring; but if affifted by a moderate 
hot-beéd they wili come up fooner and 
itronger. They fhould be watered fre- 
quently (though gently) efpecially if 
the fpring fhould prove dry; and be 
inured to the free open air by raifing 
the frames, As thefe plants continue 
_growing late in the fummer, they 
“fhould be prote ted from the autumnal] 
frofts. | 

In the following {pring, but not very 
early, they may be removed into the 
nurfery. Take up the plants very care- 
fully without bruifing their roots, and 
‘water them frequently in dry weather, 
They may remain in thefe beds two 
years, and then may be tranfplanted 
to the fpot where they are intended to 
remain; but if they have another re- 
move in the nurfery, with plentiful 
waterings, as before, and remain two 
years longer, the trees will be much 
finer and more hardy. 

All the acacias delight in a deep, 
moift, rich foil, and may be muchim- 
proved in their form by loofely tying 
the leading fhoot to a ftake. They 
are cultivated by the Chinefe for the 
fake of their flowers, with which they 
dye that beautiful yellow which we 
find bears wafhing in their filks and 
ftufts, 

Acacia, the infpiffated juice of the 
unripe fruit of a large prickly tree, 
called by Cafpar Bauhine, Acacia foliis 
feorpividis leguminofa, 

This juice is brought to us from E- 
gypt, in rourdifh mafies, wrapt.up in 
thin bladders. it is outwardly of a 
deep brown colour, inclining to black: 
inwardly of a reddifh or yellowith 
brown; of a firm cenfiftence, but not 

very 
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- yerycry. It foonfoftens in the-mouth, 
and difcovers. a rough, nat difagreeable 
tafte, which is followed by a fweetifh 
relifh,. This infpiffated juice entirely 
diffolves in watery liquors; but is 
{carcely fenfibly aéted on by redtified 
{pirit. i 

Acacia. is a mild aftringent medi- 
cine. The Egyptians exhibit it in 
{pitting of blood, in the quantity of a 
dram, ciffolved in any convenient li- 
quor; and repeat this dofe occafion- 
ally : they likewife employ it in colly- 
ria for ftrengthening the eyes, and in 
gargarifms for quinfeys, Among ts, 
it is of little other ufe than as an in- 
gredient in mithridate and theriaca, 
and is rarely met with in the fhops. 
What is ufually fold for the Egyptian 
acacia is the infpiffated juice of unripe 
floes : this is harder, heavier, of adar- 
ker colour, and fomewhat fharper tafte, 
than the true fort, 

Acacia Germanica, the.infpif- 
fated juice of wild floes, the fruit of 

— the commom black thorn, [ pruna /yl- 

mefiria| which is ufually fold in the 

fhops for the true Egyptian acacia. It 
is equally aftringent with the Egyp- 
tian fort, but has more of a fharp or 
tartith tafte, without any thing of the 
fweetifh relith of the other. 
ACAJOU, the Cashew -nut-tree, a {pe- 
cies of Anacardiim, It is a native of 

Brazil, where the Indians make akind 

of vinous intoxicating liquor of its 

fruit. The kernel may be eaten when 

roafted, but its hufk is extremely acri- 

monious, (le) Ca fote : 
ACONITE. See Worrsrane. 

- Aconirs, the Winter. See HEt- 

A renore, 

a ACORN, the fruit of the Ozk, . A- 

4. corns are faid to have been the primi- 

tive food of mankind. They are aftrin- 
gent, and therefore recommended in 

sg hemorrhages, alvine fluxes, and other 
ta preternaturalorimmoderatefecretions, 
At prefent, acorns are principally 

t ufed in fattening hogs, for which they 
are very proper, Some care is, how- 
ever, neceffary to be taken when hogs 

feed upon acorns, for otherwife they 
will be fubje@ to a diftemper, called 

. the -garget.. To prevent which, the 
beft way is to moiften fome peafe or 
beans with water, and fprinkle over 
it fome antimony. pounded and fifted ; 

if this be repeated every other day for 
@ fortnight or three weeks, it will ef- 
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fetually preferve them from the dif- 
order, Or if the acorns be collected 
and prepared in the following manner, 
they may be given to hogs without 
any danger:— 

Dig a hole inthe ground in a warm 
place, large enough to contain feveral 
bufhels of acorns ; in this let the a- 
corns be put, and well moifiened with 
water, [mixed with a litde urine] or 
in which a handful or two of common 
falt has been diffolved: [the acorns 
being too aitringent without thefe pre- 
cautions] ina few days they will be- 
gin to, heat and {pire; obferve them 
therefore attentively, and when they 
have made a fhoot about three.inches 
long, take them out.of the hole, and 
fpread them to dry ona barn flocr, and 
in a day or two they will be fit to be 
given to the hogs. This matter muft, 
however, be managed with care and 
caution; they muft not have too many 
given at a.time; at firft twice a day 
is often enough to feed them for a day 
or two; afterwards three times a day, 
Nor fhould they, while they eat this 
food, be confined to a-ftye, but fuf- 
fered torun at large; for if their li- 
berty be too much abridged, they will 
never thrive well, or grow fat, on 
acorns, 

It is no uncommon thing in Hert= 
fordfhire, with the management above 
directed, and the affiftance ofa little 
wath, and a few grains now and then, 
for a farmer to kill feveral hogs in a 
feafon, which fhall «veigh from.eight 
to ten fcore, andfometimes even more, 

‘T hefe hogs make very good meat, but 
itis not fo fine as when the hogs are 
taken up, and four or five buthels of 
peafe or barley meal given to each, to 
compleat their fattening before they 
are killed, 

Under the article Osx we fhall give 
avery particular account of its culti- 
vation; but as Mr, Miller advifes us 
to fow the acorns as foon as they are 
ripe, we now beg leave to exprefs cur 
diffent ; we are of opinion that the 
acorns fhould be kept till the follow- 
ing fpring, and that they will then 
beft fucceéd ; and in this opinion we 
are confirmed by Mr, Boutcher. 

The acorns should be gathered from 
the fineft maiden.thriving trees, and 
fpread in an airy covered place, and 
frequently tured till they are quite 
dry; when they may be mixed with 
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fome dry fand and preferved till Febru- 
ary; by which time many of them 
avill juft begin to fprout. We have 
Known them thus preferved in a cafk 
with fome fine mould. 

ACRE, a quantity of land contain- 
ing four {quare roods, or one hundred 
and fixty fquare perches, poles, rods, 
or lugs: this is the fatute acre, Cuf- 
tomary acres differ in different counties, 

The Scots acre is greater than the 
Englifh acre in the proportion, as 
1369 to 1089. 

The Irith plantation acre is greater 
than the Englith ftatute acre in the 
proportion as 1g6 to 121. 

The French acre [Arpent] is very 
near equal to one acre and three quar- 
ters of a rood Englifh meafure. 

ACREME, in old law books, is 
ufed for a portion of land containing 
ten acres, 

ACROSPIRE, the popular name for 
what botanifts call the germ, Acro- 
fpired, in malt-making, is when the 
barley fhoots or fprouts out at the 
blade end, as well as the root end ; 
which every one knows exhaufts the 
fubftance of the grain, and fpoils the 
future malt, 

ADAM’s APPLE, See Orance. 

ADDER, the Viper, Adder fiung is 
faid of cattle when bitten by an adder, 
hedge-hog, &c. for which fome re- 
commend an ointment made of dra- 
gon’s blood with a little barley-meal 
and the white of eggs, This is a 
{trange application for the bite of a vi- 
per ; the fat of the reptile rubbed upon 
the part bitten, is an infallible remedy 
in the human fpecies, as we know by 
experience, and many have experien- 
ced equally good effeéts from olive oil 
rubbed warm on the part. See VIPER. 

ADDER’s-TONGUE, [Ophiogloffum:] 
a plant that grows in moift meadows, 
The leaves are efteemed to be vulne- 
rary; the expreffed juice is given in- 
ternally for wounds, bruifes, &c, and 
an cintment is made of it with lard or 
whey butter for the fame purpofes ex- 
ternally, 

ADDER’s-WORT. See Bistort, 

ADLE-EGGS, fuch as have not 
been impregnated by the cock, 

ADNATA,or ApwasceuTia, A- 
mong gardeners, terms ufed for fuch 
offsets, as, by a new germination un- 
der the earth, proceed from the lily, 
narciffus, hyacinth, &c, and afterwards 
grow to the reots. 
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ADONIS, or Fros-Aponts, Phea- 
fant’s Eye, or Red Maiths, There are 
three fpecies of this flower,—the com- 
mon adonis, or flos adonis, with fmall 
red flowers, of late called red moroc- 
co ;—the annual adonis with pale yel- 
low flowers ;—and the perennial ado- 
nis with yellow flowers, by fome ti- 
tled fennel-leav’d black hellebore. 

The firft and fecond are annuals. 
If the feeds are fown foon after they 
are ripe, the plants will come up the 
following fpring. Thefe plants will 
thrive beft in a light foil ; and as the 
feeds may be fown in any fituation the 
flowers may be had in fucceffion, 
They fhould not be tranfplanted unlefs 
they are very young. 

The third fort has a perennial root 
and an annual ftalk, and is likewife 
propagated by fowing the feeds foon 
after they are ripe in an eaftern fitua- 
tion, They will appear in the fpring, 
when they fhould be weeded and wa- 
tered, [In future we fhall not repeat 
thefe inftructions, becaufe every per- 
fon knows the utility of keeping plants 
free from weeds, and of watering them 
in a dry time.} The following au- 
tumn the plants muft be carefully ta- 
ken up and planted in a nurfery bed, 


where they may remain two years to - 


acquire ftrength, whgn they may be 
tranfplanted into the pleafure garden 


to remain for good, G/7’baed 1 C07 - 


ADRACANTH, the fame as Tra- 
GacanTH, which fee. 

ADY, a fpecies of the palm-tree 
found in the ifland of St. Thomas; the 
fruit of which is of the fize and fhape 
of a lemon, and contains an aromatic 
kernel, from which an oil is prepared, 
that anfwers the fame end as butter ia 
Europe, 

AFTERMATH, the grafs which 


rn 
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fprings or grows up after mowing, or .@ 


the grafs cut after the corn. 
neighbourhood of London the after- 
math when cut and made into hay is 
of confiderable value ; but great care” 
and nicety is required in making this 
hay fo as to make it fell well, for rea- 
fons fo obvious that we need not men- 
tion them. 

The clofer the grafs is cut the finer 
and better will be the aftermath for 
grazing ; for cattle will not eat the dead 
ftubble which is left after mowing ; 
But as this cannot be diftinguifhed by 
the naked eye, being covered by the 

aftermath, 
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aftermath, we fhall give our readers 
the following new, but fimpie method 
eo difcover whether the field was 
mowed clofeor not. The hand being 
open, apply the palm to the grafs, 
preffing it down gently till the ftubble 
is felt ; this being repeated in feveral 
parts of the field will point out the 
. length of the ftubble; for where it is 
very fhort the hand will of courfe al- 
moft touch the ground ; and we need 
not inform the grazier how much fu- 
perior fuch an aftermath is to thofe 
where the ftubble is feveral inches 
long: neat cattle not caring to bite 
below the points of the dead {tubble 
grafs. : 

AFTER SWARMS, in the ma- 
nagement of bees, are thofe that leave 
the hive after the firft fwarm. See 
Bee. 

AGARIC, [Agaricus] a fungus 
growing on old larch trees, This fun- 
gus is an irregular fpongy fubftance, 
extremely light, and of an uniform 
fnowy whitenefs (except the costical 
part, which is ufually taken off be- 
fore the agaric is brought into the 
fhops.) It cuts freely, without dif- 
covering any hardnefs or grittinefs, 
and readily crumbles betwixt the fin- 
gers into a powder. Agaric has no 
remarkable fmell: its tafte is at firft 
fweetifh, but on chewing for a little 
while, proves acrid, bitter and nau- 
feous, It was formerly in great efteem 
as a cathartic, but the prefent praétice 
has almoft entirely rejeéted its ufe. It 
operates exceeding flowly, infomuch 
that fome hayvedenied it to haveany pur- 
gative virtue at all: given in fub{tance, 
it almoft always occafioms a naufea, 
Not unfrequently vomiting, and fome- 
times exceffive tormina of the bowels; 
thefe effects are attributed to its light 
farinaceows matter adhering to the 
coats of the inteftines, and producing 
a conftant irritation. The beft pre- 
paration of agaric feems to be an ex- 
 traét made with water acuated with 
fixt alcaline falt ; or with vinegar or 
wine: the firft is faid by Bolduc, and 
the two latter by Neuman, to prove 
effe€tual and fafe purgatives. Never- 
thelefs, this is at beft a precarious me- 
dicine, which we ftand in no manner 
of need of; hence the college have 
juftly reje&ted it from all the compofi- 
tions which it formerly had a place in, 
except the mithridate and theriaca, 
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Acaricus pedis equini facie, Tour. 
Female agaric, called, from its being 
very eafily inflammable, touchwood, 
or fpunk, This fungus is frequently 
met with, on different kinds of trees 
in England; and has been fometimes 
brought into the fhops mixt with the 
true agaric of the larch: from this it 
is eafily diflinguifhable by its greater 
weight, dufky colour, and mucilagi- 
nous tafte, void of bitternefs, The 
medullary part of this fungus, taken 
from the oak, beat foft, and applied 
externally, has been of late greatly ce- 
lebrated as a ftyptic, and faid to re- 
ftrain not only venal but arterial he- 
morrhages, without the ufe of liga- 
tures. 

AGE of ahorfe. This is eafily known 
by his mouth till he comes eight, after 
which the ufual marks wear out. A 
horfe, like many other brute animals, 
has his teeth divided into three ranks, 
viz. his fore-teeth, which are flat and 
fmooth, his tufhes, and his back- 
teeth, His back-teeth, or jaw-tceth, 
are called his grinders, being thofe by 
which a horfe chews and grinds his 
provender, and are twenty-four in 
number, twelve above, and twelve be- 
low: they are ftrong double teeth with 
fharp edges; but when a horfe grows 
old, they wear much fmoother, 

The firft that grows are his foal 
teeth, which begin to appear a few 
months after he is foaled: they are 
twelve in number, fix above, and fix 
below; and are eafily diftinguifhed 
from the teeth that come afterwards, 
by their fmallnefs and whitenefs, not 
unlike the fore-teeth of a man. 

When a colt is about two years and 
ahalf old, he cafts the four middlemoft 
of his foal teeth, viz. two above, and 
two below ; but fome do not caft any 
of their foal teeth till they are near 
three years old. The new teeth are 
eafily diftinguithed from the foal teeth, 
being much ftrenger, and always twice 
their fize, and are called the nippers 
or gatherers, being thofe by which a 
horfe nips off the grafs, when he is 
feeding abroad in the fields, or, inthe 
houfe, gathers his hay from the rack, 
When a horfe has got thefe four teeth 
complete, he is reckoned three years 
old, 

When he is about three and a half, 
or in the {pring before he is four years 
old, he cafts out four more of his foal 

teah, 
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teeth, viz, two above, and two below, 
one on.each fide the nippers, or mid- 
die teeth: fo that when you look into 
a horfe’s mouth, and fee the two mid- 
dle teeth full grown, and none of the 
foal teeth, except the common teeth 
remaining, you may conciude he is 
four that year, about April or May. 
Some indeed are later colts, but that 
makes Httle alteration in the mouth, 
“The tufhes appear near th¢ fame 
time with the four laft-mentioned 
teeth, fometimes fooner than thefe, and 
fometimes not til] after a horfe is full 
four. years! old: they are curved like 
the tufhes of other beafts, only in a 
young horfe they have a fharp edge all 
round the top, and on both fides, the 
infide being fomewhat grooved and 
flattifh, inclined to a hollownefs. 

When a horfe’s tufhes do not appear 
for fome time after the foal teeth are 
caft out, and the new ones come in 
their room, is is generally owing to 
their foal teeth having been pulled out 
before their time, by the breeders or 
other dealers in horfes, to make a colt 
of three years old appear like one of 
four, and that he may be more fale- 
able; for when any of the foal teeth 
have been pulled out, the others foon 
come in their place; but the tufhes 
having none that go before them, can 
never make their appearance till their 
proper time, viz. when a horfe is a- 
bout four, or coming four; and there- 
fore one of the fureft marks to know a 
four-year old horfe, is by his tufhes, 
which are then very {mall, and fharp 
on the top and edges. 

When ‘a horfe comes five, or rather 
in the fpring before he is five, the cor- 
ner teeth begin to appear, and at firft 
but juft equal with the gums, being 
filled with flefh in the middle. The 


tufhes are alfo by this time grown to | 


a more diftinét fize, though not very 
_ large : they likewife continue rough 
and fharp on the'top and edges. But 
the corner teeth are now mof to 
be remarked 5 they differ frorm the 
middie teeth in being more fiefhy on 
the infide, andthe gums generally look 
yawiih upon their firft fhooting out, 
whereas the others do not appear dif- 
coloured. The middle teeth arrive at 
their full growth in lefs than three 
weeks, but the corner teeth grow lei- 
furely, and are feldom much above 
the gums ‘ill a horfe is full five: they 
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differ alfo from the other fore teeth in 
this, that they fomewhat refemble a 
fhell; and thence they are called the 
fhell teeth, becaufe they environ the 
ficfh in the middle half way round ; 
and as they grow, the flefh within dif- 
appears, leaving a diftiné hollownefs 
and opennefs on the infide, When a 
horfe is full five, thefe teeth are gene- 
rally about the thicknefs of a crown 
picce above the gums, From five to 
five and a half they will grow about a 
quarter of an inch high, or more; and 
when a horfe is fui! fix, they will be 
near half an inch, and in fome large 
horfes a full half inch above the gums. 

The corner teeth in the upper jaw 
fall out before thofe in the under, fo 


‘that the upper corner teeth are feen be- 


fore thofe below ; on the contrary, the 
tufhes in the under gums come out be- 
fore thofe in the upper. 

When a horfe is full fix years old, 
the hollownefs on the infide begins vi- 
fibly to fill up, and that which was at 
firft flefhy grows into a brownifh fpot, 
not unlike the eye of a dried garden 
bean, and continues fo till he is feven; 
with this difference only, thatthe tooth 
is more filled up, and the mark, or 
fpot, becomes faint, and of a lighter 
colour. At eight the mark in moft 
horfes is quite worn out, though fome 
retain the veftiges of it a long time ; 
and thofe who have not had a good 
deal of experience, may fometimes be 
deceived by taking a horfe of nine or 
ten years old for one ofeight. It is at 
this time only, when a horfe is paft 
mark, that one can eafily err in know- 
ing the age of a horfe; for what prac- 
tices are ufed to make a very young 
horfe or colt appear older than he is, 
by pulling out the foal teeth before 
their time, may be difcovered by feel- 
ing along the edges where the tufhes 
grow, for they may be felt in the gums 
before the corner teeth are put forth 5 
whereas, if the corner teeth come in 
fome months before the tufhes rife in 
the gums, we may reafonably fufpect 
that the foal teeth have been pulled 
out at three years old! 

Tt will, perhaps, be needlefs to men- 
tion the tricks that are ufed to make a_ 
falfe mark in a horfe’s mouth, by hol- 
lowing the tooth with a graver, and 
burning a markwith a fmall hot iron 
[called bifhoping] becaufe thofe who 
are acguainted with the true marks, 

will 
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will eafily difcover the cheat by the 
&ize and colour of the teeth, by the 
[length] roundnefs, and bluntnefs of 
tufhes, by the colour of the falfe mark, 
which is generally blacker, and more 
imprefied than the true mark, and by 
many other vifible tokens, which de- 
note the advance: age of a horfe, 
After the horfe has paffed his eighth 
year, and fometimes at feven, nothing 
certain can be known by the mouth, 
It mutt, however, be remembered, [that 
at about eleven or twelve he begins to 
wink or twinkle with his eyes, and] 
that fome horfes have but indifferent 
mouths when they are young, and foon 
lofe their mark; others have their 
mouths good for a long time, their 
teeth being white, even, and regular, 
till they are fixteen years old and up- 
wards, together with many other marks 
of frefhnefs and vigour; but when a 
horfe comes to be very old, it may 
be difcovered by feveral indications, 
the conftant attendants of aze. viz. 
his gums wear away infenfibly, lea- 
ving his teeth long and naked at their 
roots: the teeth alfo grow yellow, and 
fometimes brownifh. The bars of the 
mouth, which ina young horfe are al- 
ways flefhy, and form fo many diftiné 
ridges, are, in an old horfe, lean, dry, 
and fmooth, with little or no rifing, 
The eye-pits in a young horfe (except 
thofe come of old ftallions) are gene- 
rally filled up with flefh, look plump 
and fmooth; whereas, in an old horfe, 
they are funk and hollow, and make 
him look ghaftly, and with a melan- 
choly. afpe&t. There are alfo other 
marks which difcover a horfe to be 
very old, viz. grey horfes turn white, 
and many of them all over flea-bitten, 
except about their joints, This, how- 
ever, happens fometimes later, and 
fometimes fooner, according to the va- 
riety of colour and conftitution. Black 
horfes are apt to grow grey over their 
eye-brows, and very often over a good 
part of their face, efpecially thofe who 
have a ftar or blaze fringed round with 
grey when they are young. All horfes, 
when very old, fink more or lefs in 
their backs, and fome horfes, that are 
naturally long-backed, grow fo hollow 
with age, that it is fcarce poffible to 
fit them with a faddle. Of this kind 
are feveral Spanifh and Barbary horfes, 
and many of the Danifh and Flanders 
brecd, Their joints alfo grow fo ftiff 
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with old age, and their knees and 
hocks bend fo, that they are apt to trip 
and {tumble upon the leaft defcent, 
though the way be tmooth, and no 
ways rugged. Aiter which they can 
be of little ufe to the owner. Gibjon 
on Horfes. 

[To oblige our readers, we have gi- 
vena copper-plate engraving of a horfe’s 
teeth as they appear at his different 
ages. ] 

AGE of neat cattle, viz the Ox, Cow, 
and Bull, The age of thefe animals is 
thus edt the teeth. Atthe end 
of ten months they fhed their firft 
fore-teeth, which are replaced by o- 
thers, larger, but not fo white; and 
in three years all the incifive teeth are 
renewed, Thefe teeth are at firft equal, 
long, and pretty white; but as the 
creatures advance in years, they wear, 
become unequal, and black. ‘The age 
of the creature may alfo be eafily known 
by counting three years from the point 
of the horn, and one for each of the 
joints or ringson the horn, Buffin. 

Ace of Sheep. Thefe animals in their 
fecond year have two broad teeth; in 
their third year they have four broad 
teeth before; in their fourth year fix 
broad teeth, and in their fifth year 
eight broad teeth. After which none 
can tell how old a fheep is while all 
the teeth remain, except by their being 
worn down, Ellis on Sheep. 

At the end of one year, rams, fheep, 
and wethers, lofe the two fore teeth 
of the lower jaw; and they are known 
to want the incifive teeth in the upper 
jaw. At eighteen months the two 
teeth joining to the former, alfo fall 
out ; and at three years, being all re-— 
placed, they are even and pretty white, 
But as the creature advances in age, 
they become loofe, blunt, and after- 
wards black. The age of the ram, and 
all horned fheep, may alfo be known 
by their horns, which fhew themfelves 
in their very firft year, and often at 
the birth, and continue to grow a ring 
annually to the loft period of the crea- 
ture’s life. Buffon’s Hiftoire Naturelle, 

Ace of Goats, The age of goats is 
known by the fame tokens as thofe of 
the fheep, viz. by their teeth, and the 
annual rings on theirhorns, Buffon. 

AGE of a Tree, according to Mr. E- 
velyn, may be known by the.trunk, 
which being cut tranfyerfely, plain, and 
fmooth, fhews it by the uumber of 
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concentric circles or rings in the wood. 
Thefe rings are iargeftand moft diftinét 
in the larve quick-growing trees, and 
are jikewife more fo ov the fouth than 
en the north fide of the tree, 

This is.a popular notion, and much 
infiited on by carpenters, &e, and that 
a tree gains a new one every year, 
Thefe rings were counted on fome oak 
trees in the New Foreit (where the 
trees are reckoned to be feverai hun- 
dred years old) and from three to four 
hundred have been diftinguifhed, The 
fir-tree is faid to have juft fo many rows 
of boughs ahout it as itis years growth; 
and it has been onferved, that there is 
juft one ring lefs immediately above 
the row of boughs than immediately 
below. After all, it is more a matter 
oi curiefity than ufe, and cannot be 
eften known with certainty, as the per- 
fon who piants timber trees rarely chu- 
fes to have them cut down again. 

AFRICAN or FRENCH MARI- 
GOLD, [Tagetes] of which there are 
fevera] fpecies, but are all too well 
Known to require any defcription, 
They are fo fubjeét to vary and dege- 
merate that the feed muft be colleéted 
from the fineft flowers, and exchanged 
every other year for feed that was faved 
on a different and diftant foil. 

Thefeeds muit be fown upon a mo- 
derate hot-bed, or in a very warm fitu- 
ation; taking care in the former cafe 
not to draw the plants too much, and 
to give them freth air, or they will not 
be handfome. When they are about 
three inches high they may be tranf- 
planted into another moderate hot-bed, 
or very warm border arched over with 
hoops covered withmats, remember- 
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ing to inure the plants to bear the freth. 


air as they acquire ftrength, [This, 
in fhort, fhould always be attended to 
when plants are raifed upon hot-beds, 
and afterwards tranfplanted into the 
parterre, &c, to remain.] About the 
end of May they may be taken up with 
a ball of earth at the roots, and plant- 
éd in the borders or flower pots. 
AGIST, AGistMenT, AGIsT- 
AGE, Or AGisTaTion, in law, the 
taking in other people’s eattle to graze 
at fo much per week. The term is 
peculiarly ufed for the taking in cattle 
to befed in the King’s foreits, as well 
as for the profits thence arifing, 
AGISTOR, or AcisTaTecr, an of- 
ficcr belonging to the foreits who has 
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the care of the cattle taken in to b@ 
grazed, and levies the monies due on 
that account. There are four fuch a- 
giftors in each foreft, all created by 
letters patent, and commonly called 
gueit takers, or gilt takers. 

AGRARIAN, in a general fenfe, 
belonging to or conneéted with lands, 

AGRARIAN Laws, among the Ro- 
mans, thofe laws relating to the divi- 
fion and diftribution of lands, of which: 
there were a great number ; but that 
called the agrarian /aw, by way of e- 
minence, was publifhed by Spurius 
Caffius about the year of Rome 268, 
for dividing the conquered lands e- 
qually among all the citizens, and li- 
miting the number of acres which 
each citizen might enjoy. 

AGRARIUM, the fame as Agiftment, 

AGRICUL: UBE, in a general 
fenfe, fignifies the art of rondtaetnd 
earth fertile by tillage and culture; in 
which fenfe it comprehends gardening 
as well as hufbandry, See Garpren-= 
inc and Husranpry. In a more 
particular and reftrained fenfe it is ufed 
for the management of arable lands 
by ploughing, fallowing, manuring, 
&c. See the articles PLlouGuine, &c, 
Agriculture is ano lefs honourable than 
profitable art, held in the higheft-ef- 
teem among the antients, and in ge~_ 
neral equally valued by the moderns, 
The Egyptians afcribed the invention: 
to Ofiris, the Greeks to Ceres and her 
fon Triptolemus, and the italians to, 
Saturn or Janus. But the Jews, with 
more reafon, afcribe this honour toe 
Noah, who immediately after the flood 
fet about tilling the yround and plant- 
ing vineyards. 

Agriculture has been the delight of 
the greateft men, We are told that 
Cyrus the younger planted and culti- 
vated his. garden in a great meafure 
with his. own hands; and it is well 
known that the Romans took many of 
their beft generals from the plough, 

But not to detain the reader with 
any farther encomium on this uni- 
verfally admired art, we refer him to- 
an excellent and well-written Differ- 
tation on this fubje@ in the Farmer’s 
Magazine, No.1. and fhall here only 
fubjoin its principal branches, which 
will be treated of under their refpec- 
tive heads. 

Agriculture, then, may be fubdi- 
vided into the proper management, 

1, OF 


the intettines, &c. 
_ jt.affords an ufeful diet-drink for the 
dpring feafon, not ungrateful to the 
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y, Of all kinds of arable lands, whe- 
ther of a clayey, fandy, loamy, or other 
feil. See the articles Cray Lanps, 
Sannpy Lanps, &c. 

2. Of lands employed in patturage, 
whether the) be meadow lands, mar- 
fhy lands, &c. SeeMEAnow, &c. 

3. Of wood-lands, or thofe laid out 
in nurferies, plantations, forefts, woods, 
&c. Seethe article Woop, &c, 

AGRIMONY, [Agrimonia] is a 
troublefome plant enough in pafture 
grounds, but fometimes cultivated in 
gardens, ‘There are feveral {pecies, all 
which are hardy perennial plants, and 
will thrive in ca any foil or fitua- 
tion, They are beft propagated by 
parting their roots in autumn when 
their leaves begin to decay, though 
they may be propagated by fowing 
their feed at the fame time. 

The leaves of agrimony are ufed in 
gmedicine. They have an herbaceous 
and fomewhat acrid, roughifh tafte, 
accompanied with an aromatic flavour. 

Agrimony is aperient, detergent, and 


firengthens the tone of the vifcera ; 


hence it proves ferviceable in fcorbu- 
tic diforders, in debility and laxity of 
Digefted in whey 


palate or ftomach, 

Hemp AcRrimony, Water Agrimony, 
or Water Hemp, [Eupatorium Cannabi- 
sum] has an acrid {meil and a very 
bitter tafte, with a confiderable fhare 
ef pungency. The leaves are greatly 
recommended for firengthening the 
tone of the vifcera, and as an apericnt; 
and faid to have excellent effets in the 
dropfy, jaundice, cachexies, and fcor- 
butic diforders. Boerhaave informs 
us. that this is the conftant medicine 
of the turf-diggers in Holland againft 
feurvies, foul ulcers, and fwellings in 
the feet, which the natives are fubje@ 
to, The root of this plant is faid to 
#perate as a ftrong cathartic. 

AGUE TREE. See Sassarras. 

AIL, Ane, or Awne, a long nee- 
dle-like beard, which flands out from 
ithe hull or hufk of a grain of corn. 

AIR, that fine, thin, elaftic fluid, 
$n which we breathe, and which fur- 
sounds the earth to a great height. Et 
will be extremely difficult for us to be 
fufficiently explicit on this article with- 
@ut being too prolix, 

The air, beGdes its varicns other 
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ufes, is a principal caufe of the vege- 
tation of plants, an inftance of which 
we have from Mr. Ray. in the Philo- 
fophical Tranfations, of lettuce-feed, 
that was fown in the glafs receiver of 
of the air-pump which was exhautted 
and cleared from all air, which grew 
not at allin eight days time; whereas 
fome of the fame feed that was fown 
ai the fame time in the open air, was 
rifen to the height of an inch and an 
half in that time; bat the air being 
let into the exhaufted receiver, the feed 
grew up to the heigiit of two or three 
inches in-the fpace of one w ek, 

Another inftance of the ufefu'nefs 
of the air in vegetation, is the fedum, 
which will pufh out roots without 
earth and water, and live for feveral 
months: and fome forts of aloes, if 
hung up in a room entirely fecured 
from frofts, will remain ireth for fome 
years, though they will feniibly lofe in 
their.weight. Air is capable of pene- 
trating the porous and fpongy parts of 
plants, and being there contraGed, of 
dilating itfelf again, 

The air operates alfo within the 
howels of the earth, and, »y its fub- 
tilty perfpiring through the pores, af- 
fifts inthe rarefaction of the crudities 
ef the earth, and in the difpelling all 
fuperfuous moifture, entering into the 
very pores and veins of thetrees, plants, 
herbs, &c. carrying along with it thoie 
falts contained either in itfelf, or lodged 
in the earth : which falts or juices are 
altered according to the feveral figures 
or dimenfions of the cifferent {trainers 
or veffels of thofe feveral plants which 
grow upon the fame fpot of earth, 
which is fo impregnated with thefe 
falts: and hence thofe varieties in 
tafte and {mell proceed, notwithitand- 
ing they all receive their nourifhment 
from the fame ftock that is lodged in 
the earth. 

The air alfo affeéts the branches, 
leaves, and flowers of trees, plants, 
and herbs, entering and perfpiring 
through them, and even through the 
bark and body of trees: and by the 
fame kind of fubtilty it does, by its 

»refrefhing breezes, moderate the in- 
tenfenefs of the fun-beams, cooling, 
chearing, blowing, opening, and ex- 
tending all the offspring of nature. . 
The air fixes and iniinua es its aéreal 
fubftance into the liquid fap o f vege- 
tables: and, as all the agitations in 
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gature proceed from the contrariety of 
parts inhabiting together, this aereal 
and liquid fubftances being mixed, 
caufe the agitation and motion in ve- 
getables, or, more properly, fet it all 
into a ferment, whether it be in the 
roots, or in the ftem; and it rifes by 
co-operation of the fun, which is the 
third agent in vegetation, up to the 
top of a tree, &c. asliquids rife by fire 
to the top of the containing veffel, 

The air, we find, produces a vibra- 
tory motion in feveral bodies ; and, 
particularly in plants, the air-veffels 
thereof perform the office of lungs: for 
the air contained in them, fometimes 
contraéting, and fometimes expanding, 
according as the heat is increafed or 
diminifhed, preffes the veffels, and 
eafes them again by turns; and thus 
promotes a circulation of their juices, 
which could fcarce otherwife be ef- 
fe&ed. 

Air, fays the learned Dr. Hales, is a 
fine elaftic fluid, with particles of very 
different natures floating in it, where- 
by it is admirably fitted by the great 
author of nature, to be the breath or 
life of vegetables, as well as animals, 
without which they can no more live 
nor thrive than animals can. As a 
proof of the great quantities of air in 
vegetables, he refers to the third chap- 
ter of his excellent Treatife of Vege- 
table Statics, where, he fays, in the 
experiments on vines, the great quan- 
tity of air was vifible, which was 
continually afcending through the fap 
in thetubes ; which manifeftly thews 
what plenty of itis taken in by vegeta- 
bles, and ‘is perfpired off with the fap 
through the leaves. 

He adds fevcral experiments, with 
an apple-branch, apricot-branch, birch, 
and other plants, to prove the fame 
thing. 

And Dr. Grew has obferved, that 
the pores are fo large in the trunks of 
fome plants, as in the better fort of 
thick walking canes, that they are vi- 
fible to a good eye without a glafs ; 
but, witha glafs, the cane feems as if 
ftuck at top full of holes with great 
pins, fo large as very well to refemble 
the pores of the fkin in the ends of the 
fingers, and ball of the hand. , 

In the leaves of pines, they likewife, 
through a glafs, make a very elegant 
thew, ftanding almoft exaétly in rank 
aad file thro’ the length of the leaves, 
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Whence it may be thought probable 
that the air treely er.ters plants, not 
only with the principal food or nou- 
rifhment by the roots, but alfo through 
the furface of their trunks and leaves, 
efpecially at night, when they a e chan- 
ged from a perfpiring to a ftrongly 
imbibing ftate. 

Dr. Hales likewife tells us, that, in 
all thofe experiments that he tried to 
this purpofe, he found that the air 
entered very flowly at the bark of young 
fhoots and branches, but much more 
freely through old bark; and that in 
different kinds of trees it had different 
degrees of more or lefs free entrance. 

And likewife, that there is fome air 
both in an elaftic and unelaftic {tate, 
mixed with the earth (which may well 
enter the roots with the nourifhmenr) 
he found by feveral experiments,which 
he gives in the above-mentionedtreatife, 

The excellent Mr. Boyle, in making 
many experiments on the air, among 
other difcoveries, found, that a good 
quantity of air was produceable from 
vegetables, by putting grapes, plums, 
goofeberries, peafe, and feveral other 
forts of fruits and grain, into exhauft- 
ed and unexhautted receivers, where 
they continued for feveral days emit- 
ting great quantities of air, 

This put the curious Dr, Hales upon 
further refearches to find out what pro- 
portion of air he could obtain out of 
the vegetables in which it was lodged 
and incorporated ; and, from a vaft 
variety of curious and accurate expe- 
riments, concludes, that air abounds 
in vegetable fubftances, and bears a 


‘confiderable part in them: and, that 


if all parts of matter were only en- 
dowed with a ftrongly attracting pow- 
er, all nature would then become one 
unadtive cohering lump. 

Wherefore it was abfolutely necef- 
fary, in order to the aétuating this vaft 
mafs of attra€ting matter, that there 
fhould be every where mixed with ita 
due proportion of ftrongly repelling 
elaftic particles, which might enliven 
the whole mafs, by the inceffant a@ion 
between them and the attracting par- 
ticles, 

And fince thefe elaftic particles are 
continually in great abundance reduced 
by the power of the {trong attraéters, 
from an elaftic to a fixed ftate, it was 
therefore neceffary, that thefe particles 
fhould be endued with a property of 
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refuming their ela(tic ftate, whenever 
they were difengayed from that mafs 
in which they were fixed, that thereby 
this beautiful frame of things might 
be maintained in a continual round of 
the produ@tion and diffolution of ve- 
getable, as well as animal bodies. 

The air is very inftrumental in the 
produ@tion and growth of vegetables, 
both by invigorating their feveral jui- 
ees, whilein an eiaftic aétive ftate, and 
aifo by greatly contributing in a fixed 
ftare to the union and firm conneétion 
of the feveral conitituent parts of thofe 
bodies, viz. their water, fire, falt, and 
€arth, 

To conclude, by reafon of thofe pro- 
perties of the air before-mentioned, it 
is very ferviceable to vegetables, in that 
it colleéts up and breaks open the 
clouds, thofe treafures of rain, which 
nourifhes the vegetable tribe. 

The air alfo helps to waft or difperfe 
_ thofe foggy humid vapours which arife 
from the foil, and would otherwife 
ftagnate, and poifon the whole face of 
the earth. 

The air, by the affiftance of the fun, 
affumes and fublimates thofe vapours 
into the upperregions; and thefe fog- 
gy humid vapours are, by this fubli- 
Mation, and the coercive power of the 
airand fun, rarefied, and made again 
ufeful in vegetation. 

On the contrary, the air, which in 
fo many ways is fubfervient to vegeta- 
bles, is alfo, upon fome accounts, in- 
jurious and pernicious to them; not 
only to the ligneous, herbaceous, and 
flowery parts above, but alfo to the 
roots and fibres below the earth: for 
as the ajr penetrates deep mto the foil, 
it is natural to conclude, that a dry, 
fcorching air, may be very prejudicial 
to the tender fibres of new planted ve~ 
getables. 

Fixed Air, a fpecies of fa@itious 
air, produced from alkaline fubftances 
by folutien in acids, or by calcination, 

Fixed air has been app ied with fuc- 
cefs in the cure of feveral diforders ; 
but for particulars we muft refer to the 
feveral treatifes on the nature and pro- 
perties of air by the learned Dr, ?rieft- 
ley. In the Do&or’s “ Experiments on 
different kinds of air,” we firft met with 
the method of reftaring or fweetening 
air rendered noxious in confequence of 
a perfon repeatedly breathing the fame 
Portion, or pf its being confumed by 
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the flame of a candle, or by putrefying 
fubitances, 

_Our readers will be agreeably fur- 
prized when they are informed that 
this noxious quality may be corre¢ted, 
and the air reftored to a pure ftate fit 
for refpiration by only putting into it 
fome fprigs of any vegetable in a 
growing ftate, The Door tried mint, 
ground{fel, and fpinach; the latter be- 
ing a quick growing plant, reftored 
the falubrity of the air in a few days, 

Thus the continual depravation of 
the air arifing from various caufes is 
corrected in a great meafure by the ve- 
getable part of the creation. 

Arr-VeEsseELs, in plants, certain 
veffels, or duéts, for imbibing and 
conveying air to the feveral parts of a 
plant. 

ALBUMEN, the white of an egg.. 

ALCALI. See Arxary. 

ALDER-TREE, [Alzus] of which 
there are two fpecies, the common, or 
round leaved alder,—and the long-leaved 
alder; this fecond fort is very common 
in Auftria and Hungary. 

Thefe trees delight in very wet bog- 
gy land, but fhould not be planted in 
dry ground becaufe they impoverith it 
fo much, Nor dothey anfwer our ex- 
petations fo much as we could with 
when they are planted in marfhes. 

If planted by the fides of brooks 
they will thrive exceedingly, and may 
be cut for poles every fifth or fixth 
year ; though they will pay very well 
to ftand feveral years longer, provided 
they continue to grow pretty faft. In 
this fituation alder makes an excellent 
fence againft rivers and ftreams, and 
preferves the banks frem being under- 
mined or wafhed away by the water, 
becaufe it is always fending out fuckers. 

Alder has one peculiar and beneficial 
property, no beaft will crop it, which 
faves the expence of fencing it from 
cattle, 

Kt rnay be propagated either by lay- 
ers, or Cuttings of three or four years 
old, and three feet long. 

The bett time for this is in Febru- 
ary. orthe beginning of March; thefe 
fould be fharpened at one end, and 
the ground loofened with an inftre- 
ment before they are thru{t into it ; 
left, by the ftiffnefs of the foil, the 
bark fhould be torn off, which may 
eccafion their mifcarriage, Thefe trun- 
cheons fhou'd be thraft into the earth 
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two feet at leaft, to prevent their be- 
ing blown out of the ground by ftrong 
winds, after they have made ftout 
fhoots. The plantations fhould be 
cleared from all fuch weeds as grow 
tall, otherwife they will ovcrbear the 
young fhoots ; but when they have made 
good heads, they will keep down the 
weeds, and will require no farthercare, 

If you raife them by laying down the 
branches, it muft be performed in Oc - 
tober ; and by the Odtober following, 
they will have taken root fufficient to 
be tranfplanted out ; which muft be 
done by digging a hole, and loofening 
the earth in the place where each plant 
is to ftand, planting the young trees 
at leaft a foot and a half deep, cutting 
off the top to about nine inches above 
the furface, which will occafion them 
to fhoot out many branches. 

The diftance thefe trees fhould be 
placed, if defigned for a coppice, is 
fix feet fquare ; and if the fmall lateral 
fhoots are taken off in the fpring, it 
will very much ftrengthen your up- 
tight poles, provided you leave a few 
imal! fhooss at diftances upon the body 
thereof, to detain the top for the in- 
creafe of its bulk, 

This wood is in great requeft with 
the turners, heel-makers, &c. and will 
endure a Jong time under ground, or 
to be laid in water. 

Mr. Boutcher has an utter diflike to 
this tree; he fays, “* that fundry aqua- 
tics, of greater beauty and value, wiil 
grow abundantly fafter in the fame fi- 
tuations they affect.” 

Black, or Berry-bearing ALveER, [_Al- 
nus nigra] is common in moft woods 
in divers parts of England. The in- 
ternal bark of the trunk, or root of 
the tree, given to the quantity of a 
dram, purges violently, occafioning 
gripes, naufea, and vomiting. Thefe 
may be in good meafure prevented by 
the addition of aromatics; but as we 
have plenty of fafer and lefs precarious 
purgatives, practitioners have defer- 
vedly rejected this, 

Atpur-Tree, [Alnus vulgaris] ine 
medicine, The leaves and bark haye 
a bitter ftyptic difagreeable tafte. The 
bark is recommended by fome in in- 
termittent fevers; and a decoction of 
jt in gargarifims for inflammations cf 
the tonfils. 

ALE, [Cerewifia] a well-known li- 
quor that needs no defcripticn, 
Beer, and Baewinac, 


See 
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It may be here obferved, that thoie 
who drink wine are not fo fubjeét co 
coughs, diftempers of the breaft, and 
dropfies, as they who drink ale; but 
then they are more fubjeé to the gra- 
vel and arthritic complaints. Lr, Cy- 
prianus, the famous jsythotomift. ob- 
feryed, that of vaft numbers on whom 
he performed the operation, he found 
net one beer-feller troubled with the 
ftone, though he met with a great many 
vininers among his patients. 

Acve-Berry, the popular name for 
ale that is boiled with bread and mace, 
fweetened, ftrained, and drank hot, 
This is a comfortable drink for horfes, 
cattle, and iheep, 

Medicated Aves, thofe wherein me- 
dicinal herbs have been intufec, fuch 
as Butler’s ale, Gill ale, &c. we fhall 
give onc or two of thofs that are well 
recommended, 

Bitter Ace, Take of 

Gentian root, 
Lemon peel, frefh, each 4 ounces 3 
Long pepper, one ounce ; 
Ale, one gallon ; 
Let them fteep together without heat. 

This is an agreeable bitter ftoma- 
chic ale, much fuperior to the comn.on 
purls, or any of the compofitions of 
this kind to be met in the extempora~ 
neous recipe writers. 

Scorbutic Are. Take of 
Horfe-racifh root, freth. 1 pound; 
Sharp-pointed dock-roots, half a 

pound ; 
Canella alba, two ounces 5 
Buckbean leaves, frefh, 8 ounces, 
or dried, three ounces ; 
New fmall ale, ten gallons. 

In fcorbutic diforders, and impuri- 
ties of the blood and juices, this li- 
quor ufed as common drink generally 
does good fervice. Ailthe ingredients 
are very effe€tual for the intention, 
and wellfuited to the form. 

ALECOST, Sce CostMary. 

ALEHOOF, . See Grounpivy. 

ALEXANDERS, Alifanders, [S&myr- 
nium] of which there are five fpecies, 
but they are now feldom planted in 
gardens, except for variety; celery, 
which is fo much fuperior, being ufed 
in their ftead. 

They may be propagated by fowing 
their feeds upon an open pot ef ground 
as foon as they are ripe. 

_ ALEXANDERS, Mlifanders, [Hippo- 
felinum] tormerly mech ufed in medi- 


aing, is new cifregarded. 
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ALKANET, [Anchufa] True Alka- 
net. It is a rough, hairy plant, and 
bears great refemblance in its leaves 
and branches to the greater garden bu- 
glofs, It grows naturally in the Le- 
vant; but is equally hardy with the 
garden bugiofs, and may be cultivated 
in the fame manner, See Bucross. 

Atxanet, [Anchufe Radix] Alka- 
net Root, the cortical part of which is 
ef a dufky red, but imparts an elegant 
deep red to oils, wax, and all unétu- 
ous fubftances, but not to watery li- 
quors, 

It is fometimes cultivated in our 
gardens ; but the greateft quantities 
are raifed in Germany and France, 
patticularly about Montpelier, from 
whence the dried roots are ufually im- 
ported to us, 

The alkanet root produced in Eng- 
land is much inferior in colour to that 
brought from abroad. It has little or 
no fmell: when recent, it has a bit- 
terifh aftringent tafte, but dried, fcarce 
any. As to its virtues, the prefent 
plactice expects nct any from it, Its 
chief ufeis for colouring oils, unguents, 
and'plafters, As the colour is confi- 
ned to the cortical part, the fmalleft 
roots fhould be made clioice of, thefe 
containing proportionably more bark 
than the larger. 

ALKALI, an appellation given to 
all fubftances which excite a fermen- 
tation when mixed with acids, 

Originally, the term alkali fignified 
only the fait extracted from the afhes 


ef kali or glafs-wort; afterwards it. 


was ufed for the falts of all plants ex- 
tracted in the fame manner; and as 
thefe were obferved to ferment with 
acids, the term was extended fo as to 
eomprehend ‘all fub{tances which had 
this effet. Alkalies, or Alkaline fub- 
ftances, are therefore of various and 
widely different kinds, Some are ear- 
thy, as quick lime, marble, and fealed 
earths; others metalline, as gold, fil- 
ver, tin, &c. others of animal origin, 
as fhells, bezoars, the calculus huma- 
nus, &c, andlafily, all the ftrong fal- 
marine plants, as coral. 

Alkalies are either fixed, as falt of 
tartar; or volatile, as fpirit of harfhorn, 
fal volatile, &c, 

It muft be obferved, that no vegeta- 
bles can aftord an alkaline falt without 
the aGticn of fire ; on the contrary, if 
fuffered to dry or rot fpontaneoufly, 
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they vanifh or change their form wit. 

outleaving the leaft fixed alkali behind, 

Of the feveral kinds of fixed alkalies, 
the moft common is that called pot- 
afh. See Pot-asn. 

Fixed Atxarine Sarts, [Sales 
Alkalini Fixi] in medicine, aré prepa- 
red from tartar, and wormwood, 

Sart of Wormwoop, 
[Sal Abfinthii] 
Edinb, 

Let any quantity of wormwood, either 
frefh gathered or moderately dried, 
be put into aniron pan, and, with 
agentle fire, reduced into white afhes, 
Boil thefe with a fufficient quantity 
of {pring water, filter the liquor, and. 
evaporate it till a dry faltis left be- 
hind : this proves of abrown colour; 
by repeated folution, filtration, and 
infpiffation, it becomes at length 
pure and white, 

Lond. 

Let the afhes of wormwood [which . 
the fheps are ufually fupplied with 
from the country ] be putintoan iron 
pot, or any other convenient veffel 5 
and kept red hot over the fire for fome 
hours, often ftirring them, that what 
oily matter remains may be burnt - 
out. Then boil the afhes in water, 
filter the ley thro” paper, and eva- 
porate it till a dry falt remains ; 
which is to be kept in a veffe! clofe 
{topt, 

After the fame manner a fixt alca- 

line falt may be prepared trom al} 

thofe vegetables which yield this 
kind of falt [L.] as bean ftalks, 

broom, é&c, [E. 

Thefe falts are obtained to greater 
advantage from dry plants than from 
green ones; they muft not however 
be too dry, or too old; for in fuch 
cafe, they afford but a fmall quantity 
of falt. The fire fhould be fo managed,. 
as that the fubje@ may burn freely, 
yet not burft into: violent fiame: this 
laft circumftance would greatly leffen 
the yield of the falt'; and a very clofe 
{mothering heat would have this effec 
in a greater degree; hence the afhes 
of chareoal fcarce yield any falt, whilft 
the wood it was made from, if burnt 
at fi:ft in the open air, affords a large 
quantity. 

If the afhes are not calcined after 
the burning, a confiderable portion of 
the oil of the fubje& remains in them 
unconfumed: and hence the falt turns 

out 
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out impure, of a brown colour, and 

fomewhat faponaceous. ‘Tachenius, 

Boerhaave, and others, have entertain- 

ed a very high opinion of thefe oily 

falts, and endeavour as much as pof- 
fible to retain the oilin them, They 
are neverthelefs liable to a great in- 
convenience, uncertainty in point of 
ftrength, and without promifing any 
advantage to counterbalance it: if the 
common alcalies are required to be 
made milder and lefs acrimonious, 
(which is the only point aimed at in 
the making of thefe medicated falts as 
they are called) they may be occafion- 
ally rendered fo by fuitable additions, 
SaLT of TARTAR, 
[Sal Tartari] 
Lond, 

Let any kind of tartar be wrapt up in 
ftrong brown paper, firft made wet, 
or included in a proper vefiel, and 
expofed to the fire, that its oil may 
be burnt out: then boil it in water, 
and exficcate into a falt as before, 

Edinb, 

Wrap up any quantity of white tartar 
in wetted paper, and calcine it ina 
reverberatory furnace till it becomes 
exceedingly white. .Then diffolve 
it in warm water, filter the folu- 
tion,, and evaporate it in a clean 
iron veffel, till a falt is lef behind, 
perfe@ly dry, and white as fnow ; 
obferving towards the end of the o- 
peration to keep the matter con- 
tinvally ftirring with an iron ladle, 
to prevent its fticking to the bottom 
of the veffel. 

If a ftronger falt of tartar is required, 

Jet the white falt bé fufed in a cru- 

cible, with the moit intenfe degree 

of heat, and reverberated for fome 
hours, till it has acquired a greenifh 
or blue colour, 

The white and red forts of tartar are 
equally fit for the purpofe of making 
fixt falt; the only difference is, that 
the white affords a fomewhat larger 
quantity than the other ; from fixteen 
eunces, upwards of four may be ob- 
tained. ‘The ufe of the paper is to 
prevent the fmaller pieces of the tartar 
from dropping down into the ath hole, 
through the interftices of the coals, 
upon firit inje@ting it into the furnace, 
The calcination of the falt (if the tar- 
tar was fufficiently burnt at firlt) does 
not increafe its firength fo much as is 
fuppofed: ner is the greenifh or blue 
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colour any certain mark either of its 
ftrength, or of its having been long 
expofed toa vehement fire: for if the 
crucible is perfeétly clean, clofe cover- 
ed, and has ftood the fire without 
cracking, the falt will turn out white, 
tho’ kept fufed and verberated ever fo 
long; whilft, on the other hand, a 
flight accident, or dextrous manage- 
ment of the procefs, fhall in a few mi- 
nutes give the falt the colour admired, 

The fhops were formerly burthened 
with a great number of thefe faits, 
which are now very judicioufly reje@- 
ed ; thofe here retained being abun- 
dantly fufficient to anfwer all the ufe- 
ful purpofes that can be expeéted from 
thefe kinds of preparations, Ai] fixt 
alcaline falts, from whatever vegetable 
they may be obtained, are nearly one 
and the fame thing, and not diftin- 
guifhable from each other, at leaft in 
their effets as medicines: and hence 
the college of Lonion, in moit of the 
compofitions wherein thefe forts of 
falts are ingredients, allow any fixt al- 
caline falt to be made ufe of, 

Some differences indeed are obferved 
in them as ufually prepared ; but thefe 
depend entirely upon the manner in 
which the procefs for obtaining them 
is conducted, and not on their being - 
produced from different vegetabies. 
Thus a variation in the heat by whick 
the plant is burnt or calcined, occa- 
fions a difference in the acrimony of 
the produce: the more vehement and 
lafting the fire (to a certain degree) 
the more acrid is the falt. The cir- 
cum{tances of applying the water /sot 
or co'd tothe athes, likewife make a 
confiderable variation: boiled water 
takes up more of the earthy parts (and 
of the oily ones, if any remain uncon- 
fumed) than cold water : and likewife 
a kind of neutral falt, of 2 quite diffe- 
rent nature from alcaline ones, though 
frequently found among the afhes of 
vegetables, efpecially fuch as have been 
expofed for fome time to the air : whilft 
cold water extraéts from them only the 
pure alcaline falt, unlefs it be ufed in 
too large a quantity, or fuffeed to 

tand too Jong upon them, 

Thefe falts have an acrimonious fiery 
tafte. They render vegetable oils and 
refins, and animal fats, folub!e in wa- 
ter; and liquety all the animal juices, 
except milk, Taken into the body, 
they itimulate and deterge the folids, 

attenuate 
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attmuate the fluids, diffolve vifcid te- 
nacious matter ; and by thefe means, 
open obftru€tiors of the velfels, and 
promote all the natural fecretions. A 
dilute folution of them drank in bed, 
generally excites a copious fweat: by 
walking in the cool air, its action is 
determined to the kidneys: taken for 
fome time in proper dofes, it proves 
an excellent remedy for coftivenefs, ef- 
pecially if a few grains of aloes be oc- 
Cafionally interpofed: this medicine 
has an advantage above all the other 
purgatives and laxatives, that when 
the complaint is once removed, it is 
not apt toreturn again, Thefe falts 
are moft ferviceable in cold phlegmatic 
habits, and where acidities abound in 
the primz vie: they powerfully ab- 
forb acids, and unite with them into 
mildly aperient neutral falts. In a 
colliquated acrimonious flate of the 
fluids, where there is any inflamma- 
tion, or a tendency to putrefcence, 
they are manifeftly prejudicial—The 
dofe of thefe falts is from two or three 
grains to a dram or more. 

Alkalies, fuch as pot-afh, are of ex- 
tenfive ufe in fulling, {couring, &c. 
for they diffolve all kinds of fats and 
greafy fubftances, with which, when 
properly combined, they form a fub- 
ftance well known by the name of foap, 
They heighten crimfon and purple co- 
lours, to which they give a bloom of 
inimitable beauty; but then it 1s ex- 
tremely volatile. Dyed filk or wool- 
len, that have been thus heightened, 
may, when faded, be in great meafure 
reftored by applying a weak folution 
of pot-ath, or bullock’s gall; purple or 
violet-coloured ribbons fhould when 
faded be dipped in a weak folution of 
falt-petre, 

Vegetable fubitances in general when 
fully impregnated with fixed alkaline 
falts never fame; and do not burn at 
all without a continuance of external 
heat; hence fome Have propofed to 
impregnate wood with them lo prevent 
buildings taking fire; but thefe falts 
imbibe moifture fo faft from the air, 
that the timber would feldom be dry. 

We did not at firfi intend to treat 
this fubject fo fully; but as beth al- 
Kalies and acids are very frequently 
ufed in medicine, and are {c intimately 
connefted with our work, we have 
judged it moft proper to fubjoin the 
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ACID, a general name for every 
thing that affeéts the tafte with four. 
nefs. The form under which acids 
moft commonly appear, is that of @ 
tranfparent liquor; though folidity is 
rather their natural ftate, This is ow- 
ing to their affinity with water; which 
is fo great, that, when they contain 
but juft as much of it as is neceffary to 
conititute them falts, and confequently 
have a folid form, they rapidly unite 
with that fluid the moment they come 
into contaét with it: and, as the air 
is always loaded with moifture and a- 
queous vapours, -its contaé alone is 
fufficient to liquify acid falts ; becaufe 
they unite with its humidity, imbibe 
it greedily, and by that means become 
fluid. We therefore fay, they attraét 
the moifture of the air. This change 
of a falt from a folid to a fluid {tate, 
by the fole conta& of the air, is alfo 
called deliquium ; fo that when a falt 
changes in this manner from a folid 
into a fluid form, it is faid to run per 
deliquium. 

Acids in general have a great affinity 
with earths: that with which they 
moft readily unite, is called abfor- 
bent earth, They feem to exert no 
ation at all upon vitrifiable earths, 
fuch as fand, and forme other kinds, at 
leaft while they continue in their na- 
tural ftate, 

When an acid liquor is mixed with 
an abforbent earth, for initance with 
chalk, thefe two fubftances inftantly 
unite with fo much impetuofity, efpe- 
cially if the acid liquor be thoroughly 
dephlegmated, that a great ebullition 
isimmediately produced, attended with 
ccenfiderable hiffing, heat, and vapours, 
which rife the very inftant of their con- 
jun@tion. 

From the combination of an acid 
with an abforbent earth, there arifes 
a new compound, which fome chemitts 
haye called fal falfum; becaufe the acid, 
by uniting with the earth lofes its four 
taite and acquires another not unlike 
that of the common fea falt ufed in our 
kitchens; yet varying according to the 
different forts of acids andearths com- 
bined tegether. The acid at the fame 
tine lofes its property of turning ve4 
getable blues and violet calours, red. 

‘There are three kinds of Acips pe- 
culiar to the mineral kingdom; tire 
vitriolic, nitrous, and marine—theie 
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are generally called mineral acids, All 
thefe are highly correfve, infomuch 
as not to be fafely te uched unlefs 
largely diluted ~ Mixed haftily with 
vinous fpirits they raife a violent ebul- 
lition, witha copious difcharge of nox 
jous fumes; by this addition the acid 
1s dulcified, as the Seveet Spirit of Nitre. 
| Univerfal or Vivriotre Acip is fo 
called, becaufe it is in fa@ the acid 
which is moft univerfally diffufea thro” 
all nature, in waters, in the atmofphere, 
and in the bowels of the earth, But 
it is feldom pure, being almoit always 
combined with fome other fabitance, 

That from which we obtain it with 
moft cafe, and in the greateft quantity, 
is vitriol : and this is the reaton why 
itis called the vitriolic acid, the name 
by which it is generally known. 

When the vitriolic acid contains but 
little phlegm, yet enough to vive ita 
fluid form, it is calied id of witriol. 

If the vitiolic acid contain much 
water, it is then called Spirit of Vi- 
TRioL. Whien it does not contain e- 
nough to render it fluid, and fo is 
ina folid form, it is famed the Icy Oil 

of VITRIOL. 

When oi! of vitriol highly concen- 
trated is mixed with water, they ruff 
into union with fuch impetuofity, that 
the Fent they toveh each other, 
there arifes a hing noife like that of 
red hot iron plunged in coid water, 
together with a very y confiderable de- 
gree of heat prop soriONed to the de- 
gree in which the acid was concen- 
trated, 

‘If, inftead of mixing this concen- 
trated acid with water, you only leave 
it expofed to the air for’ forné time, it 
atiraé’s and imbibes the moifture Seth 
its bu iss weight are incresed 
by this acceffion ; [hence it has been 
led as an hy oramnd rer] and if it be 
under ai icy form, that 135, if it be con- 
creted, the p' hicem thus acquized will 
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The ac on of water renders the 
vitriolic acid, and Atte all other a- 
cids, weaker in one fenfe; that is, 


on the tonzue a much fain- 
ter cafte of acidity, are active 
fn the foluticn of fome particular bo- 
dics; bur occaficns no thw ce in the 
fireneth On th jt even, in 
fome cafes, En 
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phlegmated, they are incapable of at- 


tacking, 


The vitriolic acid, combined to the 
point of faturation with a particular 
abforbent earth, the nature of which 
is not yetwell known, forms a neu- 
trai falt that chryftallizes, This falt is 
called Alum, and the figure of its chryf- 
tals is that of an octaliedron or folid of 
eight fides, 

The vitriolic acid, combined with 
certain earths, forms a kind of neutral 
fait called Selenites, which chryfta}lizes 
in different forms, according to the 
nature of its earth. here are num- 
herlefs fprings of water impregnated 
with diffolved Se/enites; but when once 
this falt is chryftailized, it is exceeding 
dificult to diffelve it in water a fe- 
cond time, P 

If an alkali be prefented to the fele- 
nites, or to alum, thefe falts will be 
thereby decompofed ; that is, the acid 
will quit the earths, and join the alka- 
fi, with which it hath a greater aimi- 
nity. And, from this conjunétion of 
the vitrolic acid with a fixed alkali, 
there refults another fort of neutral 
fait, which is called Arcanum duplica- 
tum, Sal de ducbus, and wvitrislated Tar- 
tar, becaufe one of the fixed alkalics 
moft inufe is called Sa/t of Tartar, 

From the conjunction of the vitrio- 
Hic acid with the lag at arifes a 
compound called AZineral Sulphur; be- 
caufe it is found perfectly formed in 
the howels of the earth. It is alfo 
called fulphur vivum, or fimply, ful- 
phur. 

Nitrous Acip, a particular Kind 
of acid, which, combined with an al- 
Kaline falt, forms a body called Nitre. 

The nitrous acid, combined with 
certain abforbent earths, fuch as chaik, 
AiG OF botes, forms neutral falts 
which do not chryftallize 3 and which, 
after being dricd, run in the air per ae 
liguium. 

All thofe neutral fats, which confift 
of the nitrous acid, joined to an earth, 
mav be decompofed by a fixed alkali, 
with which the acid unites, and deferts 
the earth; and from this union cf the 
ritrous acid with a fixed alkali, refulrs 
anew neutral fait, which is called Ni- 
tre, OV Sult-perre, 

The nitrous acid, when thus fepa- 
rated from its balis by the vitriolic acid, 
is named Spirit of Nive, er Agua For- 
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tis, If it be dephlegmated, or contain 
but little fuperfiuous water, it exhales 
in reddifh vapours ; thefe vapours, be- 
ing concenfed and collefted, form a li- 
quor o! a brownith yellow, that incef- 
fantiy emits vapours of the fame co- 
Jour, and of a pungent difagreeable 
fmell, Thefe chara€&ers have procu- 
red it the names of {moking fpirit of 
nitre, and yeliow aqua fortis, ‘This 
property in the nitrous acid, of exha- 
hing in vapours, fhews it to be lefs fix- 
ed than the vitriolic acid ; for the !at- 
ter, though ever fo thoroughly de- 
phlegmated, never yields any vapours, 
nor has it any fme.l. 

Marine Acip, or the Acip of Sea 
Sa/t, an acid obtainec from fuch fea 
falt as is ufed in our kitchens. 

When it is combined with abforbert 
earths, fuch as lime and chalk, it forms 
a neutral falt that does not chryftal- 
lize, and, when dried, attra@ts the 
moifture of the air. if the abforbent 
earth be not fully faturated with the 
marine acid, the falt thereby formed 
has the properties of a fixed alkali. 
The marine acid, like the reft, hath 
not fo great an affinity with earths, as 
with fixed alkalies. 

When it is combined with the lat- 
ter, it forms a neutral falt, which 
fhoots into cubical chryftals, This 
falt is inclined to grow moift in the air, 

The acid of fea falt, difengaged trom 
the fubftance which ferved it for a ba- 
fis, is called Spirit of Salt. 

From what has been faid of the u- 
nion of the acid cf fea-falt with a 
fixed alkali, and of the neutral fait re- 
fulting from that combination, it may 
be concluded that this neutral falt is 
no other than the common kitchen 
falt. 

Common falt, or the neutral falt, 
formed by the combining the marine 
acid with this particular fort of fixed 
alkali, has a tafe well known to every 
body. ‘The figure of its chryftals is 
exaétly cubical. It grows meift in the 
air, and, when expofed to the fire, it 
buriis, before it melts. into many little 
fragments, with a cracklirg noife; 
which is called the decrepitation of 
feu falt. 

Vegctable Acivs, ate native, as for- 
rel, juice of lemons, barberries, and o- 
ther fruits ; or produced by fermenta- 
tidn, as tartar, vinegar, and alegar, 
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The medical effe&s of acids, duly 
diluted and exhibited in proper dofes, 
are, to cool, quench thirft, and allay 
inordinate motions of the blood, By 
thefe qualities, in hot bilious tempe- 
raments and inflammatory diforders, 
they frequently reftrain immoderate 
hemorrhagies, and promote the natu- 
ral fecretions; in fome kinds of fe- 
vers, they excite acepious diaphorefis, 
where the warm medicines called a- 
lexipharmac, tend rather to prevent 
this falutary difcharge, 

Vegetable acids, particularly the na- 
tive juices of certain plants and fruits, 
have fome degree of a faponaceous qua- 
lity ; by means of which they attenu- 
ate or diffelve vifcid phlegm, and de- 
terge the vefiels ; and thus prove fer- 
viceable in fundry chronical diforders, 
Inveterate fcurvies have fometimes 
yielded to their continued ufe, efpeci- 
ally when given in conjunétion with 
mecicines of the acrid or pungent 
kind: expenence has fhewa that the 
acrid antifc-rbutics have much better 
effets when thus managed, than when 
exhibited by themfelves; hence in the 
fcorbutic juices of our difpenfatories, 
feville orange juice is ufetully joined 
to that of the fcurvy-grafs and creffes, 

The mineral] acids inftantly coagu- 
late blood: the vegetable dilute it, e- 
ven when infpiffated or thickened by 
heat; in which ftate, watery liquors 
will not mingle with it. Hence in 
fome fevers, where water runs off by 
the kidneys almoft as pale and infipid 
as it was drank, vegetable acids foon 
render the urine of the due colour’and 
quality. The mineral acids (the ‘pi- 
rit cf nitre in particular) combined 
with vinous (pirits, have the fame effect, 

Acids of every Kind are prejudicial 
in cold, pale, phlegmatic habits, whcre 
the veffels are lax, the circulation lan- 
guid, bile deficient, and the power of 
digeftion weak: In thefe cafes, an a- 
cid is often generated in the ftomach, 
from milk and mott vegetable foods, 
which, whilft it continues in the firit 
paffiges, occafions uneafinefs about 
the ftomach, flatulencies, fometimes 
griping pains of the bowels, vomiting, 
or the cholera morbus. 

The mioeral acids are frequently 
ufed to difcharge iron-moulds, ink- 
fpets, &c. but the effential falt of ve- 
getables, fuch as lemon, forrel, &c. is 
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much prefer-ble; for the former are 
apt to bun the linen, which the lat- 
ter never do. If any of the mineral 
acids be diluted with water, and then 
fprinkled upon writing paper, and the 
paper held near the fire, the water will 
evaporaie, and the fpirit will calcine 
the paper ; but this efte€& will not be 
produced by any of the vegetable acids, 

ALEGAR, a kind of vinegar made 
with malt liquor. Thefe kinds of vi- 
negar are noi fo pure as the wine vine- 
gars, for they contain a large portion 
of a vifcous mucilaginous fubftance, 
as is evident from the ropynefs which 
alegar is fubje@& to; hence they are 
prejudicial in feo: butic diforders, where 
lenion-juice, and the beft wine vine- 
gars, are highly falutary, 


ALKEKENGI. See Winter 
CHegey, 
ALLELUJAH, SeeWoop Sorret, 


ALLEY, in the new hufbandry, 1 im- 
plies the vacant {pace between the out- 
ermoft row of corn on one bed, and 
the neareit row to it on the next pa- 
yallel bed.. See Ben. «/S/0ilaua*. 

The pra@tice of the new hufbandry 
has alre acy fuficiently fhewn, that.tco 
narrow alleys would hardly anfwer any 
of the ends ior which they are intend- 
ed; and, on the other hand, the ma- 
king them too wide is alofs of ground. 
About four icet, exclufive of the {paces 
or partitions between the rows of corn 
in thebeds, is a good middling breadth, 

It is not indeed neceffary to make 
the alleys quite fo wide in good foils ; 
an inteiligent hufbandman. will eafily 
judge what breacth is moft proper. 
But what greatly merits the attention 
of every one, and ought never to be 
Joft fight of, is, that wide alleys are 
more eafily and much better tiirred 
than thofe which are narrower: for 
when an alley is wide, the large fur- 
yow in the middle of it may be cut 
deep, there being then fufficient room 
to turn the earth over towards the rows; 
while, on the other hand, the earth, 
in too narrow alleys, cannot be fiirved 
deep enough, nor can room be found 
for what is turned over out cf the fur- 
rows, withont canger of burying great 
part of the fone: 

We will, there fore, uppofe the ge- 

neral iia of the alleys to be about 
four feet; but the whole of that | breadth 


“yo, ts rot to be ploughed or Mirred, either 
is with the plough or cultivater, as foon 
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as the field is fown. Neither of thefe 
inftruments ought to go too near the 
rows of corn, for fear of rooting up the 
plants ; buta flip of earth, about fix 
inches wide, fhould be left untouched 
on the outfide of each bed; by which 
means the part of the alley that is to 
be ftirred, will be reduced to the 
breadth of three feet; and even that is 
leffened in the firft ploughing before 
winter by a deep furrow, which is 
then cut clofe to, and al] along thofe 
fix inch flips, and the earth taken out 
of each furrow is thrown into the 
great furrow in the middle of the al- 
ley, which it ferves to fill and arch up. 
Thefe two fide furrows make together 
a breadth of about eighteen inches, 
and confequently leave, in the mid- 
dle of the alley, a breadth of about 
eighteen inches more, on which is 
heaped up the earth thrown cut of the 
two furrows : and thus the alleys re- 
main all the winter. 

The firft hoeing in the fpring fhould 
turn the earth, heaped up in the mid- 
die cf the alleys, back towards the 
rows of corn, The two furrows that 
were opened before winter are then 
filled up, and a new one is cut in the 
middle of ‘the alley. 

To perform the firft hoeing with the 
common plough, which may be very 
eafity done, two turns of that inftru- 
ment avill be requifite, namely, one 
on each fide of the alley, as near ag 
poffible to the beds. Butas thefetwo 
turns will net be always fufficient to 
form the furrow pericétly, a great deal 
of earth frequently remaining between 
itand the bed, a third turn of the 
plough becomes often neceffary ; and 
fometimes a fourth, to hollow the 
middie furrow as it ought tobe, 

If this. work be performed with the 
cultivator with twomould-boards, the 
inftrument muft be placed in the mid- 
dle of the alley, and the horfes in one 
of the two furrows. The fhare wil] 
eafily enter a great depth into the 
earth, which was laid there by the lait 
hoging before winter: and as the hor 
fes advance, that great ridge of earth 
will bs divided into two parts, which 
will be turned over into, and fill up 
the furrows thqt were made before 
winter, on each fide cf the alley clefe 
to the beds, See the article Curtr- 
YATOR, hire 
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Thus the great furrow in the middle 
of the alley wiil be opened, and the 
whole operation performed by one 
turn of the cultivator. The earth thus 
turned over wil! be thoroughly ftirred, 
and fo much time and labour will be 
fav-d by this method, that the farmer 
may «ali y afford one or two {ftirrings 
more in the fummer, which will al- 
ways be of great fervice. MM. de Cha- 
teauvieux, 

Atrey, in gardening, implies a 
{trait walk bounded on both fides with 
trees or fhrubs, and commonly cover- 
ed with gravel or grafs. 

An alley is diftinguifhed from a path, 
by being broad enough for two perfons 
to waik a-breait, whereas a path is 
fuppofed to admit of only one at a 
time; but if an alley be wider than 
ten or twelve feet, it may, with more 
propriety, be ca:led a walk, 

Covered Attey, is that where the 
trees on each fide meet at the top, fo 
as to form a fhade. 

LL-GOOD, SeeEncrisu HERB 
Mercury. 

ALL-HEAL, [Panacis] is only to 
be met with in the gardens of the cu- 
rious, the prefent pharmacy taking no 
notice of it. 

Clowns Auu-Heat, [Panax Coloni] 
a weed ufed by the common country 

eople with fuccefs in frefh wounds, 

ALL-SPICE, Jamaica Pepper, See 
PEPPER, 

ALLUVION, [_Alluvio] among civi- 
lians, denotes the gradual increafe of 
fands, along the fea fhore, or on the 
banks of rivers. This when flow and 
imperceptible, is deemed a lawful ac- 
quifition ; but when a confiderable 
portion of land is tora away at once 
by the violence of the current, and 
joined toa neighbouring eftate, it may 
be claimed again by the former owner, 

ALMIGGIM WOOD, in {cripture, 
is thought to be the Indian pine-tree, 
which being exceeding light, and of a 
beautiful white colour, was greatly 
elteemed for making mufical inftru- 
ments, 

ALMOND-TREE, [Amygdalus] is 
generally cultivated in gardens for the 
beauty of its Mowers. ‘Thefe often ap- 
pear in February, when the fpring is 
forward ; butif froft comes on after 
the flowers appear, their beauty will 
be of thert duration, and in thofe 
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feafons few almonds are produced ; 
whereas when the trees do not flower 
till late in March, they feldom fail to 
bear plenty of fruit; many of which, 
will be very fweet, and fit for the table 
when green, but they will not keep 
long. 

Almond-trees are propagated by in- 
oculating a bud of thefe trees into a 
plum, almond, or peach-ftock, in the 
month of July. The next fpring, when 
the buds fhoot, you may train them 
up, either for ftandards, or fuffer them 
to givw for half fandards, according 
to your own fancy. 

Tie beft feafon for tranfplanting 
thefe trees, if for dry ground, is in Oc- 
tober, as foon as the leaves begin to 
decay ; but for a wet foil, February is 
much preferable: obferve always to 
bud upon rlum-{tocks for wet grounds, 
and on almond or peach-ftocks for dry, 

Pitter AnmMonps and Sweet At- 
MoNDS, [.dmygdale Amara et Dulces.] 
The almond is a flattifh kernel, of a 
white colour, covered with a thin 
brownifh fkin; of a foft fweet tafte; 
or a difagreeable bitter one. The fkins 
of both forts are unpleafant, and co- 
vered with an acrid powdery fubftance: 
they are very apt to become rancid by 
keeping, and to be preyedon by a kind 
of infeét, which eats out the internal 
part, leaving the almond to appearance 
entire, The fruits which afford thefe 
kernels, is the produce of a tree greatly 
refembling the peach, called by C. B, 
amygdalus fativa. The eye diftinguithes 
no difference betwixt the trees which 
produce the fweet and bitter almonds, 
or betwixt the kernels themfelves : one 
and the fame tree has by a difference 
in the culture afforded fometimes one 
fort and fometimes the other, 

Both forts of almonds yield on ex 
preffion a large quantity of oil, which 
has no fmell or any particular tafte : 
this oil feparates likewife upon boiling 
the almonds in water, andis gradually 
colleéted on the furface : on tritura- 
tion with water, it unites therewith, 
by the mediation of the other matter 
ef the almond, and forms an unctuous 
milky liquor, Sweet almonds are of 
greater ule in food than as medicines; 
but they do not feem to afford much 
nourithment, and when eaten in fub- 
ftance are not eafy of digeftion, unlefs 
thoroughly comminuted, They are 
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fuppofed. on account of their foft unc- 
tuous quality, to obtund acrimonious 
juices in the prime viz: peeled fweet 
almonds, eaten fix or eight at a time, 
fometimes give prefent reiief in the 
foda. Bitter almonds have been tound 
poifonous to dogs, dnd fundry other 
animals ; and a water diftilled from 
them, when made of a certain degree 
of ttrength, has had like effets. Ne- 
verthelefs, eaten, they appear innocent 
to men, and have been not unfrequent- 
ly exhibited as medicines: Boe:haave 
recommends them in fubfance as diu- 
retics which heat moderately, and 
which may therefore be ventured upon 
in acute difeafes, The oils obtained by 
expreffion from both forts of almonds 
are in their fenfible qualities the fame, 
The general virtues. of thefe oils are, 
to blunt acrimonisus humours, and to 
foften and relax the folids : hence 
their ufe internally, in tickling coughs, 
heat of urine, pains and inflamma- 
tions ; and externally in tenfion and 
rigidity of particular parts. The milky 
folutions of almonds in watery liquors, 


commonly called emuliions, contain 


the oil of the fubje&, and participate 
in fome degree of the emollient virtue 
thereof ; but have this advantage above 
the pure oil, that they may’ be given 
in acute or inflammatory diforders, 
without danger of the ill effeéts which 
the oil might fometimes produce 5 
fince emulfions do not turn rancid or 
acrimonious by heat, as all the oils of 
this kind in a little time do. Several 
un@uous and refinous fubiftances, of 
themfelves not mifcible with water, 
may by trituration with almonds be 
eafily mixed with it into the form of 
an emulficn; and are thus exce.lently 
fitted for exhibiticn. In this form, 
camphor ard the refinous purgatives 
may be commedioufly exhibited. 
African ALMonD, { Brabcjum.] This 
is by fome called the Ethic pian Almond, 
and is a native of the country about 
the Cape of Good Hope, where it 
grows to be a middling-fize tree; but 
in Europe it feldom exceeds eizht or 
nine feet in height; for itis too tender 
to live threugh the winter in the cpen 
air. 
' As this planti is very difficult to pro- 
pagte, itis very farce in Europe. It 
may be propagated, though with difi- 
culty, by making Iayers in April, juft 
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as the plants are beginning to fhoot, 
obferving always to make the layers 
of the former year’s fhoots, and te flit 
them at ajcint, as +s practifed in lay- 
ing carnations, 

The plants will require a good 
green-houfe in winter; but in fummer 
will bear the open air in a theltered 
fituation. When they arrive at a pro- 
per age, they will produce flowers in 
the fp ring, which are oi a pale colour, 
inclining to white, and will then make’ 
a pretty variety among other exotics 
in the green-houfe. 

Dwarr Atmonns, [Perfca] two 
forts, one with fingle fiowers, and the 
other with double, 

They makea very agreeable variety 
among?t low flowering trees in wilder= 
nefs walks, The fingie fort flawersin 
the beginning of April, and the double 
a fortnight later. They may be bud- 
ded upon almond {tocks, or propagated 
by layers; they will alfo take upon 
plum ftocks, but then they will be 
apt to canker, efpecially the double 
fort, which is tenderer than the other, 

LMUG-TREE,,. im fcripture, is 
underftood to bea gummy oily fort of 
tree, and particularly that which pro- 
duces gum arabic, 

ALOA, in Grecian antiquity, a fef- 
tival kept in honour of Ceres by the 
hufbandmen, and fuppofed to refemble 
our harveft-home, 

ALOE [Agave, Americana muricata, | 
Common American Aioe, Mr, Miler 
enumerates eight fpecies 5; but the com- 
mon great American Alce dcferves the 
mott particular notice. 

It has long been preferved in the 
Englifh gardens, where, of late years, 
there have been feveral of the plants in 
flower, where they make a fine ap- 
pearance, and continue a long time in 
beauty, if they are proteéted from the 
co!d in autumn; forin favourable fea- 
fons there wiil be a fucceffion of new 
flowers for near three months, If the 
plant is vigorous, the ftem will rife 
upwards of twenty feet high, and 
branch out on every fide towards the 
top, foas to form a kind of pyramid 5 
the flender fhoots being garnithed with 
greenifh yellow fis. rers which ftand 
ere@t, and come out in thick ciufters at 
every joint. , 

It has been generally believed that 
this plant does not flower tiil it is an 
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huridred years old; but this is a mif- 
take; thetime of its flowering depends 
on its growth, which will be fafter or 
flower according to the warmth of the 
climate. There is a variety of this fort 
with ftriped leaves, which is now 
pretty common in the Englifh gardens, 

It is an hardy plant, and has been 
known to live in the open air for fome 
years in mild feafons; but fevere win- 
ters always prove fatal, unlefs it is 
then fheltered. It may be propagated 
by offsets, which it puts out in great 
plenty. ‘Thefe fhould be planted in 
pots filled with light fandy earth, and 
houfed in winter ; and during that fea- 
fon have but little water, In fummer 
they may be expofed to the open air, 
but again hcufed in winter. 

There is another fort nearly refem- 
bling this, called the Great American 
Alce, which has lately flowered in Eng- 
land, The principal difference is, the 
leaves are narrower towards their ex- 
tremity, andofa paler colour; the ftem 
does not rife fo high, nor does it branch 
in the fame manner, but the flowers 
are collected into a clofe head at the 
top; they are however of the fame 
fhape and colour, 

Moft of the aloes are too tender to 
be preferved through the winter, un- 
lefs they are placed ina warm ftove; 
nor will they thrive in fummer, if fet 
abroad in the open air, ‘They fhould 
be watered gently twice a week in 
warm weather, for if they are watered 
freely, their leaves will focn be infettcd 
with infe&s, and their roots decay. 
They fhould be fhifted into frefh earth 
every fummer, but the pots muff not 
be large, fer unlefs the roots are con- 
fined, the plant will not thrive. 

African Aros, [ Aletris] of which 
there are four f{pecies; but two only, 
viz, the Guinea Aloe and the True Alce, 
feém worth preferving. They areten- 
der plants, and mutt be placed in the 
ftove all the year, admitting a free‘air 
in warin weather. 

ALOE, of which Mr, Miller reckons 
twenty-three ‘different fpecies. It 
would greatly exceed our limits to fol- 
low him: threugh the defcription of 
fo many forts: we fhall therefore con- 
tent ourfelves with giving a few direc- 
tions for their propagation and culture. 

Vhe foilin which they thrive beft is 
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ton (and if the turfis taken with it 
and rotted it will be much better) 5 the 
reft fhould be equal parts of white fea 
fand and fifted lime rubbifh; mix thefe 
together fix or feven months before it 
is ufed, obferving to turnit often. 

Molt of the Aloes are increafed by 
offsets, which fhould be taken from 
the mother pJant about the middle of 
July, (the time when the plants fhould 
be fhifted) and put into very fmall pots; 
but if in taking the fuckers off, you 
obferve the part which joined the mo- 
ther root to be moift, you fhould let 
them lie out of the ground in a fhady 
dry place for about a week, otherwife 
they will be fubje& to rot. 

After planting, placethem in a fhady 
dry place tor a fortnight, when the ten- 
der forts may be removed to a moderate 
hot-bed, obferving to fhade the glaffes 
in the middle of the day, to give them 
a very free air, ‘Towards the middle 
of Auguit begin to harden them by 
taking off the glaffes in good weather, 
and by raifing them with props; and 
towards the end of September they may 
be removed into the houfe, 

The African Aloes for the moft part 
afford plenty of fuckers ; but -hofe that 
do not may be propagated by taking 
off the under leaves ard laying them 
to dry for about ten days, and then 
plantfng anc managing them in all re- 
fpects like the offsets ; the beii feafon: 
for this ts in June. 

The middle of july is a proper fea- 
fen to fhift the plants into other pots. 
This muft be done with great care, 
remembering to “put a few {tones at the 
bottom oi the pot that the fuperfluous 
moifture may drain off. Water them 
gently, and fet them in a fhady place 
for three weeks, 

Towards the latter end cf September 
remove them into the houfe again, and 
let them have as much free open air as 
poffible, but guard again{t cool nights, 
Thofe plants which are placed in a 
ftove will require to be watered oncea 
week great part of the winter, while 
thofe in the green-houfe fhould not be 
watered oftener than oncea month. 

‘The tender forts mult conttantly. re- 
min in the ftove, orin fummer be 
removed to an airy glafs cafe, but 
muit be prete@ed trom rain and cold, 
With this management the plants will 
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as ufually fower may be expeéted to 
produce them in beauty at their feafons, 

ALOE, or ALOES, is the infpiffated 
juice of certain plants of the fame 
name. The ancients diftinguifhed two 
forts of Aioes; the one was pure and 
of a yellowith colour, inclining to 
red, refembling the colour of liver, 
and thence named hepatic; the other 
was full of impurities, and hence fup- 
pofed to be only the crofs of the better 
kind. At prefent, various forts are 
met within the fhops; which are dif- 
tingui‘hed either from the places, from 
the fpecies of the plants, or from fome 
differences in the juices themfelves, 
Thefe may be all ranged in three 
clafies : 

(1) Aroe Socorortna. Socoto- 
rine aloes, brought from the ifland of 
Socotora in the Indian ocean, wraptin 
fkins ; it is obtained from the alce fuc- 
eotorina angutifolia [pinofa, flore purpuren, 
Breyn & Conmelin.—This fort is the 
pureft of the three: itis of a glofly 
furface, clear, and in forne degree pel- 
lucid; in the lump, of a yellowith red 
colour, with a purple caft; when re- 
duced to powder, of a bright golden 
colour. It is hard and friable in the 
winter, fomewhat pliable in fummer, 
and grows foft betwixt the fingers, Its 
tafis is bitter, accompanied with an 
aromatic flavour, but infufficient to 
prevent its being difagreeable: The 
fmellis not very unpleafant, and fome- 
what refembles that of myrrh, 

(2) Atorz Hrratica, Hepatic, 
Barbadoes, China, or common aloes ; 
the Juic ce of the ale C, B. aloe vera vul- 
garis, Munting.—Hepatic aloes is not fo 
clear and Gaght as the foregoing fort: 
it is alfo of a darker colour, more com- 
pact texture, and for the moit part 
dryer, Its fmeil is much ttronger and 
more diagrceay e: The tafte intenfely 
bitter and naufeous, with little or no- 
thing of the fine aromatic flavour of 
the Socotorine.—The beft hepatic aloes 
comes from Varbadoes in large gourd 
fhells; an infevior fort cf it (whichis 
generally foft and clammy) is brought 
over in cafks, 

(3) Atoe CaBALLINA, 
fuid, caballine, or pens, 
produce of the alee 
gari fimi! lis, fed E ie 
This fert is e ly diftinguifhed from 
both the forezoing, by its {trong rank 
fmei}; although, in other refpedts, it 
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agrees pretty much, with the hepatic, 
and is not unfrequently fold in. its 
ftead, Sometime: the caballine aloes 
is prepared fo pure and bright, as not 
to be diftinguifhable by the eye even 

from the Socotorine ; but its offenfive 
fmeil, which it cannot be divefted of, 
readily betrays it. 

All the forts of aloes diffolye in pure 
fpirit, proof fpirit, and proof fpirit 
diluted with half its weizht of water 5 
the impurities only being left. ‘They 
diffolve alfo by the affi tance of heat 
in water alone; butas the liquor grows 
cold, the refinous part fubfides, the 
gummy remaining united with the wa- 
ter. The hepatic aloes is found to 
contain more rein, and lefs gum than 
the focotorine, and this than the ca- 
balline. The refins of all tue forts, 
purified by fpirit of wine, have little 
fmell: That obtained from the foco- 
torine has fcarce any perceptible tafte ; 
that of the hepatic a flight bitterifh 
relith, and the refin of the caballine, 
alittle moreof the alcetic flavour, The 
gummy extracts of all the forts are lefs 
difagreeable than the crude aloes: The 
extraé of focotorine aloes has very lit- 
tle fmell, and isin tafte not unpleafant; 
that of the hepatic has a fomewhat 
ftronger fmell, but is rather more 
agreeable in tafte than the extract of 
the focotorine: The gum of the ca- 
balline retains a confiderable fhare of 
the peculiar rank fmell of this fort of 
aloes, but its tafte is not much more 
unpleafant than that of the extradts 
made from the two other forts. 

Aloes is a Rimulating panera bit- 
ter: If given in fo large a dofe as to 
purge efre€tually, it often occafions an 
irritation ahout the anus, and fome- 
times a difcharge of blcoed, Small 
dofes of it frequently repeated, not 
only cleanfe the prime viz, but like- 
wife attenvate and diffolve vifcid juices 
in the remotar parts, warm the habit, 
quicken the circulation, and promote 
the uterine and hemorrhoidal fiuxes. 
This medicine is particularly fervicea- 
ble in perfons cf a phlegmatic tempe- 
rament and fedentary life, and where tie 
ftomach is opprefed and weakened : 
In dry bilicus habits, aloes proves 
injurious, immoderately heating the 
blood, and inflaming the bowe!ls.— 
This juice is likewife, on account of 
its bitternets, fuppofed to kill worms, 
taken internally, or applied in 
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plaifters to the umbilical region, It is 
alfo celebrated for re{training external 
hemorrhagies, cleanfing and healing 
wounds and ulcers, 

The ancients exhibited aloes in 
much larger dofes than is cuftomary at 
prefent, Diofcorides orders half a 
cram or a dram for gently loofening 
the belly ; and three drams when in- 
tended to have the full effeét of a 
cathartic, But modern praétice rarely 
exceeds a {cruple, and limits the great- 
eft dofe to twofcruples: For the com- 
rnon purpofes of this medicine, ten or 
twelve grains are fufficient; taken in 
thefe quantities, it acts as a gentle fti- 
mulating eccoprotic, capable of re- 
moving, if duly continued, very ob- 
itinate ob{tru€tions. 

Some are of opinion, that the pur- 
gative virtue of aloes refides entirely 
in its refin; but experience has fhewn, 
that the pure refin has little or no pur- 
gative quality; and that the gummy 
part, feparated from therefinous, ats 
more powerfully than crude aloes, If 
the aloes indeed be made to undergo 
long coétion in the preparation of the 
gummy extract, its cathartic power 
will be confiderably leffened, not from 
the feparation of the refin, but from 
an alteration made in the juice itfelf 
by the heat. The firongeit vegetable 

athartics become mild by a like treat- 
ment, without any remarkable fepa- 
ration of their parts. Socotorine 
aloes, as formerly obferved, contains 
more cuinmy matter than the hepatic; 
and hence itis likewife found to purge 
more, and with greater irritation, The 
first fort therefore is moft proper where 
a {timulus is required, as for promos 
ting or exciting the menftrual flux; 
whilft the latter is better calculated to 
aci as acommon purge. The vulne- 
rary and balfamic virtues of this juice 
rede chicfy in the refin; and hence 
tli¢ hepatic aloes, which is moft refi- 
nous, is found 'moft ferviceable in ex- 
ternal applications. 

Arers-Woop, | Azailchum, Lignum 
Lltbes, Ky lcaloes'|, “ Phere “have been 
cifferent conjc@ures concerning this 
plant, bur no fatistaGery account of 
ix has hitherto appeared,  Autlicrs 
ciftingnith feveral forts of agailo- 
eh, moft of which are flrangers to 
Eutope, Vhat which comes to us-is 
in little bard ponderous’ pieces, of a 
‘g!iowifh brown colour, «ith. feverat 
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black or purple veins, It has a bit- 
terifh aromatic tafte, and a fragrant 
fmell, efpecially if reduced to pow- 
der, or fet on fire. Diftilled with wa- 
ter, it affords a very fragrant effential 
oil, but in fmall quantity: Digefted 
in reétified fpirit, it yields an elegant 
tincture, which fofes nothing valuable 
in being evaporated to the confiftence 
af an extraét, Agallochum is at pre- 
fent of very little ufe in medicine, and 
rarely tobe met within the fhops; If 
it could be eafily procured, it bids fair 
to be a very ufeful cordial: Hoffman 
greatly recommends in this intention 
the diftilled oil and fpirituous tin€ture ; 
and efteems a mixture of this laft with 
tin€ture of fteel an excelient corrobo- 
rant. 

ALP, a namé given to the bullfinch 
in fome part of England, 

ALPINIA. This plant is a native of 
the Weft-Indies, where it naturally 
grows in moift places, It is culti- 
vated like ginger. See GInGER. 

ALUCO, in natural hiftory, a name 
by which fome authors call the com- 
mon white owl, 

ALVEQLUS, in natural hiftory, pro- 
perly denotes one of thofe waxen cells, 
whereof the combs in bee-hives con- 
fit. See Ber. 

AMEL-CORN, 
Spelt, See SrpetT. 

MARANTH,orFrowerGeEnTLE, 
[ Amaranthus,] A genus of very beauti- 
ful plants cultivated in gardens, 

There are many fpecies of this plant, 
but the three following are the prin- 
cipal generally cultivated, 1. Amaran- 
thus tricolor, 2, Amaranthus bicolor, 26 
Flower Gentle, with five ttamina, and 
very long cylindrical fpikes, commonly 
called Princes Feathers. 

The fir& fort has been long culti- 
vated in gardens for the beauty of its 
variegated leaves, which are of three 
colours, viz. green, yellow, and red ; 
thefe are very elegantly mixed, and 
when the plants are in full vigour, the 
leaves are large, and clofely fet from 
the bottom to the top of the ftalk, and 
the branches form a fort of pyramid ; 
fo that there is not a more beautifu} 
plant than this, when it is in its full 
Jutire, 

The fecond fort has been introduced 
into the Erelifnm gardens much later 
than the fir{t {pecies, It grows to the 
and 
greatly 
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greatly refembies it in the manner of 
of its growth: but the leaves have 
only two colours, which are obfcure 
purple, and a bright crimfon; thefe 
are fo blended as to fet off each other, 
and, when the plants are vigorous, 
they make a fine appearance. 

The third fort, which is a native of 
America, grows with an uprighr item 
above three feet high; the leaves and 
stalks are of a pale green colour; the 
{pikes of the flowers are produced 
from the wings of the ftalks, and alfo 
in clufters at the extremity ef the 
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branches; they areof a bright colour, 


hang downwards, and fome of them 
two feet and a half Jong. 

Thefe plants mult be fown on ahot 
bed in February, or the beginning of 
March at fartheit ; and in abouta fort- 
night’s time, if the beds be in govd 
temper, the plants will rife; when 
you mult prepare another bed covered 
with, good, rich, light earth, about 
four fingers thick. As foon as this bed 
is in proper teniper to receivethe young 
plants, you fhould raife them up with 
yeur Anger, fo as not to break cff the 
tender reots, and prick them into your 
new hot bed, about four inches diftant 
every way, giving them a gentle water- 
ing to feitle the earth to their roots ; 
but in doing this be very cautious not 
to bear your young plants down to the 
ground by. hafty watering, for they 
rarely rife again, at leaft fo as to reco- 
ver their former Mrength, When your 
plants are firmly rooted, and begin 
té grow, you mutt obierve to give them 
air every day, more or lefs, to prevent 
their drawing up too falt, which weak- 
ens their ftems. 

In about three weeks or a month’s 
time thefe plants will have grown fo 
as to ftand in need of another hot-bed, 
which fhould be of a moderate tem- 
. and covered with the fame rich 
earth about fix inches thick, into which 
whey should be removed; obferving to 
cake them up with as much earth 
abcut their roots as poffible, and plant 
them feven or eight inches diftanr 
every way, giving them fome water to 
fettle the carth abont their roots: and 
keep them fhaded in the heat of the 
day, until they have taken frefh root, 
and be fure to refrefh them often gently 
with water, and give them air in pro- 
portion to the heat of the weather, co- 
vering the glaffes every night with 
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mats, left the cold chill your bed, and 
ftop the growth of the plants. 

In the beginning of May you mnft 
provide another hot-bed, which fhould 
be covered with a deep frame, that 
your plants may have room to grow, 
Upon this hot-bed you muit fer as 
many pots as can ttand within the 
compafs of the frame; thefe pats mutt 
be filled with good rich earth, & the ca- 
vities between each pot filled up with 
any common earth, to prevent the heat 
of the bed from evaporating, and filling 
the bed with noxious fteams; then 
take up your plants from the former 
hot-bed, with as much earth as pofit- 
blz about their roots, and place each 
tingle plant in the middle of one of the 
pots, filling the pot up with the rich 
earth, and fettle it clofe to the roots 
of the plant with your hands; water 
them gently as before, and fhade them 
in the heat of the day from the vio- 
lence of the fun, by covering the 
glaffes with mats: refrefh them often 
with water, and give them plenty of 
air in che day time, 

In about three weeks more thefe 
plants will have attained a confiderable 
fize and firength, fo that you muitnow 
raife the glaffes very much in the day 
time: and when the air is foft, and 
the fun is clouded, draw off the g!affes, 
and expofe them to the open air, re- 
peating it as often as the weather will 
permit; which will harden them by 
degrees to be removed abroad into the 
places where they are to remain the 
whole feafon,which fhouldnot be done 
till the frit weekin July, when the air 
is foft, and in a gentle fhower of rain, 

Let them be fet firit near the fhehter 
of a hedge for two or three days, 
where they may be fcreened from the 
violence of the fun, and ftreng winds, 
to which they muft be inured by de- 
grees. Thefe plants, when grown to 
agood ftature, perfpire very freely, and 
muit be every day refrethed with wa- 
ter, if the weather proves hot and dry ; 
otherwife they will ftint, and never 
produce fo large leaves, as thofe which 
are fkilfully treated, 

There is another fpecies called the 
Tree Amaranth, which is directed by 
the college to be wied in medicine, 

AMARANTH, [Celofia] of which there 
are four fpecies; one of which is the 
Crefied Amaranth, well known by the 
naine Cock{comb, 

They 
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They are raifed from the feeds fown 
ona hot-bed about the beginning of 
March, and afterwards managed like 
the preceding article, In the beginning 
of September the amaranths will have 
perfected their feed, when you muift 
fele& the largett and moft beautiful 
but leaft branching plants of each kind 
for feed; remove them under fhelter 
till the feed is maturely ripened. In 
gathering the feed you muit be parti- 
cularly cautious to chufe thoie feeds 
which are in the middle of the plume, 
for though they may be few, yet they 
are far fuperior to thofe on the fice 
branches, or neck of the plume. 

AMARANTHOIDES. Giosze- 
AMARANTH, [Gomphrena,] of which 
three fpecies are enumerated, 1, The 
Globe Amaranth, with large purple 
heads ; 2. Gomphrena, with an ereé 
ftalk, and an uninterrupted fpike of 
flowers; 3. Perrennial Globe Ama- 
ranth, with radiated ftraw-coloured 
flowers. 

The firft grows naturally in India, 
but has for many years been cultivated 
in the European gardens. ‘There are 
two varieties of this fort, one with fine 
bright purple heads, the other has white 
or filver heads; thefe never alter, fo 
that they are permanent varicties, tho’ 
in other refpeéts they differ not. If 
thefe flowers are gathered before they 1 

are too much fade d, they will retain 
their beauty for feveral years: hence 
they are called Everlafiing : they are 
ufed in Portugalto adorn their churches 
in the winter. The feed ripens late in 
eutumn, and the plants decay foon 
after. 

The fecond fort has much flenderer 
ftalks than the firft, but grows taller ; 
the leaves are fmaller, but of the fame 
fhape; the flowers are fma!l and of a 
pale purple colour, 

The fiowers of the third fort are of 
a pale ftraw colour, fo make no great 
appearance; nor will the fecds always 
ripen in England, though the plants 
will live two or three years in a ftove, 

The firft an:! fecond forts are pro- 
pagated by fowing the feed on a » good 
hot-bed, in the beginning of March ; 
when the plants are half an inch or an 
inch high, they mutt be tranfplanted 
to another hot-bed, for a month cr 
five weeks, when they muft be- re- 
moved into fmall pots, placed on ano- 
sher hot-bed and fiiled with ficht 
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earth; when the p!ants have filled thefe 
pots with their roots, they muft be put 
into larger pots, that fhould be placed 
in another gentle hot-bed; this treat- 
ment will bring the plants to flower 
more ¢arly, and caufe them to grow 
larger than when they are placed 
abroad, In thebeginning of July, the 
plants may be inured to bear the open 
air, and may foon after be removed 
and intermixed with other annual 
plants in the pleafure-garden; but it 
will be proper to keep a plant or two 
fheltered for fecd, becaufe thofe ex- 
pofed to the open air feldom produce 
goed feeds, efpecially if the autumn 
proves wet or cold, 

AMBER-TREE,  [Anthofpermam), 
Male and Female Amber Irce. Thefe 
plants are sae in curious gardens, 
and may eafily be propagated by cut- 
tings. (during the fummer months), 
which fhould be planted i in borders of 
light earth; and in about fix weeks 
time, they fhould be taken up and 
planted in pots; and about O&tober, 
removed into the cenfeivatory, Thefe 
plants muft frequentiy be renewed with 
cuttings, for the old ones feldom laft 
more than four years. 

Its chief beauty is its fmall ever+ 
green leaves, which, when rubbed be- 
tween the fingers, emit a fragrance 

efembling amber, 

AMBERVALIA, a ceremony prac- 

tifed by the ancient Romans, in order 
to procure from the gods a happy har- 
veit. 
« This ceremony confifted of a pro- 
ceffion in which the vigtims were con- 
cued thrice round the corn fields be- 
fore they were facrificed. Twelve 
priefts walked at the head of the pro- 
ceffion, which confifed of all the 
neighbouring inhabitants, every one 
being crowned with leaves of oak, and 
finging hyoins in honcur of Ceres, the 
goddefs of corn. 

AMBLE, a peculiar kind of pace, 
wherei: a horfe’s two tegs of the {3 
fide move at fhe al me time, 

In this pace the horfe’s lezs move 
nearer the ground than in the walk, 
and, at the fame time, are more ex- 

tended: but whatis moi fingular in 
it is, that the two lees of the fame fide, 
for infiance, the of bind and fore jegs 
move at the fame time 5 and then the 
two near legs, in making another {tep, 
move at once; the motion being per- 
formed 
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formed in this alternate manner. So 
that the two tides are aiternately with- 
Out fupport, or any equilibrium be- 
tween the one and the other, which 
mu‘t neceffarily prove very fatiguing 
to the horfe, being obliged to fupport 
himfeif in a forced ofciliation, by the 
rapidity of a motion, in which his 
fect are (carcely off the ground, For 
if in the ambie he tifted his feet as in 
the trot, of even in a walk, the ofcil- 
lation would be fuch, that he could 
Not avoid failing on his fide, and it is 
only by keeping his feet very near the 
ground, and by the quick alternate 
motion, that he fupports hinifelr in this 
pace, in which the hind leg isnot only 
to move at the fame time with the fore 
leg of the fame fide, bur alfo te gain 
on it, or touch the ground a foot, or 
a foot and a half, beyond the fpot 
where the latter grounded. ‘he fur- 
ther the hind-leg extends beyond the 
place where the fore-icg grounded, the 
beuter the horfe ables, and the whole 
motion is proporrionab!y fafter, Thus 
the whole difference bctween the am- 
ble and the trot confifts in this, that 
the two legs moving togetter in the 
Jatter are in a diagonal polition, w  cre- 
as, in the former, the two legs of the 
fame fide move together. 

This pace, which is very fatiguing 
to the horfe, is very eafy to the rider, 
It has not the roughnefs of the trot, 
which is caufed by the refiftance of the 
fore-leg, at the lifting up of the hind ; 
becaufe, in the amble, this fore-leg is 
lifted up at the fame time with the 
hind-leg of the fame fide; whereas in 
the trot the fore leg of the fame fide is 
at reft, and refifts the impulfe during 
the whole time that the hind-leg is in 
moition, 

They who are fkilled in horfeman- 
fhip tell us, that horfes which naturaliy 
amble, never trot, and that they area 
great deal weaker than others. Colts, 
indeed, very often move in this man- 
ner, efpecially when they exert them- 
felves, and are nct ftrong enough to 
trot or gallop. Moft geod horfes, 
which have been over-worked, and on 
the decline, are alfo obferved volunta- 
rily to. amble, when forced to a mo- 
tion fwifter than a walk. 

The amb!e may, therefore, be confi- 
dered as a defective pace, not being 
comimon, and natural only to a very 
few horfes, which, in general, are 


weaker than others, Add to this, that 
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fuch amblers as feem the ftrongeft, aré 
fpoiled fooner than thofe which trot or 
gallop. 

‘There are various methods of difci- 
pline for bringing a young horfe to 
amble: fome chufe to toil him in his 
foot pace through new ploughed fields, 
which naturally inures him to the 
ftroke required in the amble; but this 
diforderly toil is very apt to weaken, 
and fometimes to lame a young horfe, 
Others attempt it by ftopping him in 
a gallop, or trot; fo that by lofing 
both, he neceffarily ftumbles on an 
amble; butthis is apt to fpoil a good 
mouth and rein, and expofes the horfe 
to che danger of an hoof-reach, or fi- 
new ftrain, by over-reaching, &c. 
Some preter ambling by weights as the 
beft way; and in order to this, either 
over-load the horfe with exceffive heavy 
fhoes, or fold thick pieces of lead 
about the fetlock pafterns, without 
confitering that the former are apt to 
make him ixterfere, or ftrike fhort 
with his hind-feet ; and that the latter, 
befides that mifchief, expofe the horfe 
to incurable ftrains, crufhing of the 
coronet, breeding of ring-bones, &c, 
Othcrs load the horfe-with earth, lead, 
&c, which often occafion a fwaying cf 
the back, over-ftraining of the fillets, 
&c, Some endeavour to make him 
amble in hand, before they mount his 
back, by means of fome wall, fmooth 
pale, or rail, and by checking him in 
the mouth with the bridie-hand, and 
correcting him with a rod on the hin- 
der hoofs, and under the belly, when 
he treads falfe ; but this is very apt to 
fpoil a fpirited horfe, even before he 
can underftand what you would have 
him do, 

The beft method feems to confift in 
trying with your hands, by a gentle 
and deliberate racking and thrufting of 
the horfe forwards, by helping him in 
the weak part of his mouth with your 
fnaffe, which muft be fmooth, big, 
and full; and correcting him firft on 
one fide, then on the other, with the 
calves of your legs, and fomerimes 
with afpur. Ifyou can by this means 
make him fall readily into an amble, 
though in a fhuffling and diforderly 
manner, much labour wiil be faved; 
for that aptnefs to amble will render 
the tramel more eafy to him, and he 
will find the motion without {tumbling 
or being frighted, 

AMBROSIA, 
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“AMBROSIA, among ancient natu- 
talifts, aterm ufed for the rough or 
crude wax, fuppofed to be the food of 
bees. 3 

Ambrosia. There are five fpecies 
of this plant, one is a native of the 
eaft, the other four of America, of 
which laft, one is a perennial fhrub, 
that will live feveral years, if it be 
fheitered in a common green-houle 
with myrtles, &c. The others are only 
cultivated by the curious for the fake 
of variety. 

AMBRY, AumeEry,or AMMERY, 
a pantry, cup-board, or fafe, to fet 
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aK riers, denotes a tumour, wart/or {wel- 


ling, which is foft to the touch, and 
4 = fill cf blood, It is cured by tying a 
&, ‘horfe-hair very hard about its root, and 
XY 5 when it falls off drefs it. with a little 
a ~ powdered verdigreafe to prevent a re- 
\ S turn of the complaint. If it is fo fitu- 
_ ated that nothing can be tied about it, 
: IN the beft methed is to extirpate it with 
an hot iron, or to cat it off with oil 
~ 1 SY of vitriol, 
{9% AMETHYST, [ Amethy/ea.] This 
: \. plant is a native of tie mountains of 
. Ne Siberia, It is annual, and produces 


, 


pretty blue flowersin June, ‘rhe feeds 
fhonld be fown as foon as ripe, in the 
{pot where they are to remain. 

AMMANIA, of which there aretwo 
fpecies; one was fent from Jamaica, 
where it naturally grows in moift 
places, Thefe muft be raifed ona hot 
bed in the fpring, and afterwards re- 
moved to another hot-bed, to bring 
them forward; they then fhould be 
tranfplanted into pots, and placed un- 
der a frame, orin a glafs-houfe, or 
ftove, to ripen their feeds, for the 
plants are too tender for the open air 
jn the country, uniefs the fummer 
proves very warm, 

The other grows naturally in Vir- 
giniaand Carolina. This isanannual 
plant, and may be raifed by fowing the 
feeds, on a hot-bed in the fpring, and 
afterwards removing the plants to a 
warm border, It is preferved only 
for the fake of variety, for it has no 
beauty, 

AMMONIAC,orGumMAmmontac. 
Ammoniac is a concrete gummy refi- 
nous juice, brought from the Ea‘t- 
Indies, ufuaily in farge mafies, com- 
pofed of little iumps or tears, of a 


Amepury,orAnsury, among far- 
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milky colour, but foon changing, upor 
being expoied to the air, of ayellowifh 
hue. We have no certain account of 
the plant which affords this juice; the 
feeds ufually found among the tears, 
refemble thofe of the umbelliterous 
ciafs, Such tears as are large, dry, 
free from fittle ftones, feeds, or other 
impurities, fhould be picked cut and 
preferred for internal uie: the coarfer 
kind is purified by folution and coia- 
ture, and then carefully infpiffating 
it; unlefs this be artfully managed, 
the gui will lofe a confiderable deal 
of its effential oil: the {trained gum of 
the {hops is a grievous abufe, being a 
compotition of ingredients much inte- 
rior in virtue Ammoniac has anau- 
feous fweet tafte, followed by a bitter 
one; and a peculiar fmel] fomewhat 
like that of galbanum, but more grate- 
ful; it foftens in the mouth, and 
grows of a whiter colcur on being 
chewed. ‘Thrown upon live coals, it 
burns away in flame: it is in fome 
meafure foluble in water and in vine- 
gar, with which it affumes the appear- 
ance cf milk; but the refinous part, 
amounting to about one half, fubfides 
on flanding. Ammoniac is an ufetul 
deoblirvent; and frequently prefcribed 
for cpening obfruéticns of the abrlo- 
minai vifcera, and in hyferical difor- 
ders occafioned by a deficiency of the 
meniirual evacuations. It likewife de- 
terges the pulmonary veftels, and proves 
of confiderable fervice in fome kinds 
ef afthmas, where the lungs are op- 
preffed by vifcid phieem: in this in- 
tention, a folution of gum ammoniac 
in vinegar of {quills proves a medicine 
of great efficacy. In long and obfli- 
nate colics proceeding from vifcid mat- 

ter lodged in the inteftines, this gum- . 
my rciin has often produced happy ef- 
feéts, after purges and the common: 
carminatives had been ufed in vain. 
Ammoniac is moft commodioufly ex- 
hibited in. the form of pilis: about a 
fcruple may be given every night, or 
oftener. Externally it foftens. and ri- 
pens hard tumours; a folution of it in 
vinegar ftands recommended by fome 
for refoiving even fchirrhous fweilings, 
AMMOMIL VERI Srmen, [amo- 
mi racemofi.| Tire feeds of the true amo- 
mam robught irom the Fatt-Indies, 
‘the true amomum is a reund fruit, 
about the fize of a middling grape 5 
containing undera membrancus cover, 
a number 
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a number of fmall rough angular feeds, 
of.a blackifh brown colour on the out- 
fide, and whit fh within: the feeds 
are lodged in three diftin& cells ; thofe 
in each cell are joined clofely together, 
fo as that the fruit upon being opened, 
appears to contain only three feeds. 
Ten cr twelve of thefe fruits grow to- 
gether in a clufter, and adhere, with- 
out any pedicle, toa woody ftalk about 
an inch long: each fingle fruit is fur- 
rounded by fix Jeaves, in form of a 
crp; and the part of the ftalk void of 
frvieis cloathed with leafy feales, The 
hufks, leaves, and ftems havea light 
grateful fmeil, and.a moderately warm 
aromatic tafte: the feeds freed from 
the hufks, are in both refpeéts much 
fironger; their fmell is quick and 
penetrating, their talle pungent, ap- 
proaching to thatof camphor. Not- 
with{tanding amomum is an elegant 
aromatic, it has long been a ftranger 
to the fhops: it is direéted as an in- 
gredient inthe theriaca: the college of 
Edinburgh, fubftitute to it cloves; 
that of London, the feeds of a plant 
of our own growth, called Bafard 
: perfley. 2 

AMPHIBIOUS, a term fometimes 
applied to plants, more ufually called 

- aquatic. 

AMPHITHEATRE, in gardening, 
implies atemple of view, erected ona 
rifing ground, of a femicircular figure. 

Thefe amphitheatres are formed of 
feveral forts of ever-greens, obferving 
to plant thofe of the fhorteit growth 
in front, and the talleft trees, fuch as 
pines, firs, cedars, &c, behind. But 
as the modern tafte in gardening ex- 
eludes regularity and ftifinefs,amphi- 
theatres are at prefent but little ef- 
teemed, 

AMYLUM, aterm given to flarch, 
Se STrancH. 

ANACARDIUM, the Cafhezw rut, or 
Acajou. This grows to a confiderable 
height in its native country, which is 
the Weft-Indies; but it is difficult to 
preferve the plants in England, 

They are eafily raifed from the nuts, 
and at firft grow pretty faft, which has 
led fome people to think they were 
hardy; but they aiterwards grow 
flowly and are very tender. One nut 
only mutt be planted in each pot, and 
they fhould remain in it, for they fel- 
dom live after being tranfplanted, 
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The plants muft be conftantly kept in 
the ftove, for they are too tender to live 
abroad in England even in the warmeft 
feafon of the year, nor will they thrive 
in a common green-houfe in fummer, 
The milky juice of this tree will ftain 
linen of adeep black, which cannot be 
wafhed out again; but whether this 
has the fame property as the Eaftern 
anacardium, has not been fully afcer- 
tained ; for the infpiffated juice of that 
tree is the beft fort of lack which is 
ufed for {taining black in China and 
Japan. \ 
ANACARDIUM, orMAracaBEan, 
[Anacardium.] This is the fruit of a 
tree growing in Malabar, and other 
parts of the Eaft-Indies. It is of a 
fhining black colour, of the fhape 
of a heart flattened, about an inch 
long, terminating at one end in an 
obtufe point, and adhering by the other 
toa wrinkled ftalk. It contains, within 
two fnells, a kernel of a fweetith tafte: 
betwixt the fheils is lodged a thick 
acrid juice. The medical virtues of 
anacardium have been greatly difputed: 
many have attributed tothem the fa- 
culty of comforting the brain & nerves, 
fortifying the memory, quickening the 
intel et; and hencea confeétion made: 
from them has been dignificd with the 
title of confedio fapientum: others think 
it better deferves the name of confeétio 
filtorum, and mention inftances of its 
continued ufe having rendered people 
maniacal, But the kernel of anacar- 
dium is not different in quatity from 
that of almonds. The ill effeéts at- 
tributed to this fruit belong only to the 
juice contained betwixt the kernels, 
whofe acrimony is fo great, that it is 
employed by the Indians as a cauflic, 
This juice is recommended externally 
for tetters, freckles, and other cutane- 
ous deformities; which it effectually 
removes by exulcerating the part, fo 
that a new fkin comes underneath, 
Geofiroy cautions women to abftain 
froin this cofmetic during menftrua- 
tion; and affures us, that he has feen 
eryfipylas’s bieak out over the whoie 
face, from making ufe of it at that pe- 
riod. ; 
ANANAS, Sco Pint APPLE. 
ANATOMY of Plants, SeePrawrt. 
ANDENA, in old writers, fignifies 
the fwarth made in mowing hay, or as 
much 
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much ground as aman could firide over 
at once, 

ANDROMEDA., There are five 
fpecies of this plant, which have no 
Englith name. One of the forts may 
be propagated by feeds, which fhould 
be procured from America, where it 
is known by the name of Sorrel-tree, 
It is difficuit to keep in gardens, be- 
caufe it naturally grows in boggy places 
and requires a greater heat than that 
of this climate, 

All the others are very hardy pants, 
and deiight in moift ground,and fiower 
about June or July : they may be in- 
creafed by taking off their fuckers and 
planting them where they are to re- 
main; for they donot bear to be re- 
‘moved aiterwards, 

ANDROSACE, ThereisnoEnglifh 
name for this plant, of which there 
are three fpecies. The feeds fhould be 
fown foen aiter they areripe, which is 
about the end cf May; _ the plants re- 
quire a fhady fituation, but they are 
only. preferved in botanic gardens for 
the fake of variety. 

ANELE, or ANIL, in our old fta- 
tutes, names ufed for indigo, See In- 
DIGO. 

ANEMONE, the Wind.fcer, vul- 
garly called Evcny.. Mr, Miller enu- 
merates fix fpecies of this flower, viz. 
1, Wild Anemone, with a large white 
flower; 2. Wild or Wood Anemone, 
with a large flower; 3. Wood Ane- 
mone, with a blue flower; 4. A fmall 
white flowering Virginia Anemone ; 
5. Narrow-leaved Anemone, with a 
fingle flower; 6. Broad-leavec garden 
Anemone, 

The beit fort of thefe flowers are 
matives o1 the Eaft, from whence the 
roots were brought originally; but 
have been fo greatly improved by cul- 
ture, as to render them fome ef the 
chief ornaments of our gardens in the 
fpring. The principai colours of thefe 
flowers are red, white, purple, and 
blué, and fome are finely variegated 
with red, white, and purple, ‘here 
are many intermediate fhades of thefe 
colours; the fiowers are large, and 
very double, and, when properly ma- 
naged, are extremely beauti‘ul, 

The foil in which thefe flowers will 
thrive extremely, may be compoted in 
the following manner: Take ‘roma 
common or pafture land a quantity of 
untilicd or virgin earth of a light 
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fandy loom, or hazel mould, obferys 
ing not to take it above ten inches deep 
below the furface; and if the turf be 
taken with it the better, provided it 
has time to rot thoroughly before it is 
ufed: mix this with a third part of 
rotten cow-dung, and lay itin a heap, 
keeping it turned over at leaft once a 
month for eight or ten months, the 
better to mix it, and rot the dung and 
turf, and let it have the advantage of 
the free air, 

This earth fhould be mixed twelve 
months before it is ufed, it poffible ; 
but if you are conttrained to ufe it 
fconer, you muft turn it over the of- 
tener, to mellow and break the clods ; 
and obferve to rake out all the parts of 
the green {ward that are not quite rot- 
ten before you ufe it; for, if fuffered 
to remain,they would prove prejudicial 
to the roots. 

The beginning of September is a. 
proper time to prepare the beds for 


‘planting, when this compo fhould be 


laid, at leait, two feet and a half 
thick; and in the bottom there fhould 
be about four, cr five inches of rotten 
cow-durg, cr the rotten dung of an 
old melon jor. cucumber-bed, fo that 
you muft take out the former foil of 
the beds to make rocm forit, Your 
earth fhould be laid in the beds at leat 
a fortnight or three weeks betore you 
piant the roots, that it may fettle pio. 
perly. 

‘adhe beft feafon for planting thefe 
roots, if for forward flowers, is about 
the latter end of September, and for 
thole of a middie feafon, any time ia 
October; but ohferve to perform this 
work, if poffible, at, or near the time 
of fome gentle fhowers; tor if you 
fhould plane them when the ground is 
perteétly dry, and no rain fhould fall 
for three weeks or a month after, the 
roots will be apt to grow mouldy upon 
the crown; and if once they get this 
diftemper, they feldom come to good 
aiter, The roots fhould be planted 
about three inches deep, with the eve 
uppermott, and ebout fix inches atun.:’ 
der, 

Towards the latter end of June the 
leaves of your firft blown reots will 
begin to decay ; foon after which you 
muit take them out ef the ground, 
clearing them from decayed {ta!ks, and 
wafhing them to clean the eart)) from 
the roots; then fpread them upon a 
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mat, ina dry thady place, till they are 
perfeatly dried, when you may put 
them up in bags, and hang them out 
of the reach ot mice, or other vermin, 
which will deftroy many of the roots 
if they come at them. 

“ ANGELICA. There are five fpe- 
cies of this plant, but the Commen Gar- 
éen Angelica is mottiy cuitivated, the 
others being of noufe and little beauty, 
except for variety in botanic gardens. 

Angelica is a native of Lapland and 
other northern,countries, & ts cultivated 
in gardens for medicinal ules, and alfo 
for making a fweet-meat, which is by 
fome greatly efteemed, It loves a very 
moift feil; and the feeds fhould be 
fown foon after they are ripe. They 
will flower the fecond year; but if 
you wifh to continue the roots, you 
muft cut down the ftems, for if they 
fiand for feed, their roots will foon 
after perifh. 

The London gardeners, who have 
fall rivulets running through their 
gardens, raife large quantities ef this 
plant for the confe@ioners; the tialks 
are cut while they are tender, com- 
monly in May. 

GarvDEN-ANGELICA; the roots, 
leaves, and feeds, This isa large um- 
belliferous plant, growing fpontane- 
oufly in the northern climates: for 
the ufe of the fhops, itis cultivated in 
gardens, in the different parts of Eu- 
rope: Bohemia and Spain are faid to 
produce the beft; the collegedireé the 
roots brought from Spain to be alone 
mace ufe of, Angelica roots are apt 
to grow mouldy, and be preyed upon 
by inieéts,unlefs thoroughly dried, kept 
inadry place, and frequently aired: 
we apprehend thatthe rocts which are 
fubject to this inconvenience, might 
be preferved by dipping thei in boil- 
ing fpirit, or expofing them to its 
ficam, after they are dried, 

All the parts of angelica, efpecially 
the reot, have a fragrant fweet fmell, 
and a pleafant bitterifh warm taiie, 
glowing upon the lips and palare for a 
Jong time after they have been chewed. 
Lhe favour of the feeds and leaves is 
very perifhable, particularly that of 
the Jatier, which on being barely dried, 
lofe the greateft part of their tafte and 
{mell: the rcots are more tenacious of 
their flavour, though even thefe lofe 
part of jt upon Keepine, The freth 
root, Wounded early .in the fpring, 
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weeps an unétvous, odorous, yellow 

juice, which flowly exficcated, proves 

an elegant aromatic gummy refin, very 

rich in the virtues of the angelica. On 

drying the root, this juice concretes 

into diftin@ moleculz, which on cut- 

ting it longitudinally, appear diftri-— 
buted in little veins: in this ftate, they 

are readily extraéted by pure fpirit, 

but not by watery liquors, Angelica 

is one of the moft elegant aromatics 

of European growth, though little re- 

garded in the prefent practice. The 

root, which is the moft efficacious 

part, is -rarely met with in prefcrip- 

tions, and dogs not enter any officinal 

compofition, Some of the diftilled 

waters owe their pleafantnefs to the 

leaves and feeds. The italks make an > 
agreeable fweetmeat. 

ANGELOT, a fort of fmall cheefe 
generally made in the form of an heart, 
at the county of Boay in Normandy ; 
it is very fat, and of an exquifite 
tafte. 

ANGLING, among fportfmen, the 
art of fifhing with a rod, to which are 
fitted.a line, hook, and bait. 

It would be impoffible (in any rea- ¢ 
fonable compafs allowed for this work) 
even to abridge the neoeffary rules laid 
down by thofe who have profeffedly 
treated of this art; we mutt therefore 
refer the curious toBrowne’s,or Brookes’s, 
&¢. Art of Angling. 

ANGORA Goat, See Goat. : 
ANIMA, the foul or principle of 
life in animals; in a Icfs proper fenfe 
it is ufed for the principle of vegetation 

in plants. 

ANIMAL, in natural hiftory, an 
organized and living body, which is 
alfo endowed with fenfation; thus ani- 
mals are faid to grow or increafe, 
plants to grow and live ; but animal$ 
alone to have fenfation. 

Animals are either atrial, terreftrial, 
aquatic, or amphibious. 

AGrial antmals are thofe which have 
wings, with which they can fupport 
themfclves in the air, as birds, and 


flies, &c, Terreftrial, are thofe whofe 
only place of refi is upen the earth, 
Agtatic, are ihefe whofe -conftant 


abode is in the water; and we call 
thefe Amphihicus, which live freely 
in the air upon the earth, and yet 
are obferved to live long in the water, 
as if they were natura! inhabitants of 
that element, #3 the otter, beaver. gc. 


ANIMALCULE, 
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ANIMALCULE, a very minute a- 


= nimal, fearcely, it at all, vittble to the 


naked eye, 

Animaicules, though fo very minute 
as to he feen diftin@ly only by the 
micro{cope, are vaitly more numercus 
than any other part of the animal! cre- 
ation, ‘they have been difcovered in 
moit liquors, in feveral of the chaly- 
beat waters, as well as in common 
water; in oats, barley, wheat, peas, 
fruit, &c. and in the puftules of the 
itch, which diforder they in fa€t con- 
ftitute; hence the cure is eafily point- 
ed out and afcertained, viz. by oint- 
ments made with fulphur, or mercury; 
the former is the moit certain, and, if 
rightly ufed, infallible; mercury is not 
fo certain, becaufe it muft touch every 
puftule, or the cure will not be com- 
plete, and how dangerous this is in 
fome conftitutions we need not oh- 
lerve, Sulphur, or brimftone, infal- 
libly fuffocates the animalcules by its 
noxious fteam, which is raifed by the 
heat of the body. 

ANIME, a refin exfuding from the 
trunk of a large American tree, called 
by Pifo, jetaiba, but by the Indfans, 
scurbaril, , 

This refin is of a tranfparent amber 
colour, a light agreeable fmell, ard 
littic or no tatte, it diffolves entirely, 
but not very readily, in reGtified fpirit; 
theimpurities, which are often in large 
quantity, remaining behind, The Bra- 
‘zilians are faid to employ anime in fu- 
migations for pains and aches proceed- 
ing trom a cold caufe; with us it is 
rarely if ever made ufe of for medici- 
nal purpofes ; it is however fometimes 
ufed in making varnifhes, 

ANJOU CABSBAGE-SHRUB, an 
excellent vegetable both for the kitchen 
and the food of cattle, cultivated with 
great fuccefs in feveral provinces of 
France ; and that ingenious hufband- 
man, the Marquis of Turbilly, lately 
fent a parcel of the feeds to our Society 
for the encouragement of arts, Fc, who 
very readily diftributed them to fuch 
gentlemen as applied to them for that 
purpofe, in order to their being culxi- 
vated here; fo that there is reafon to 
hope, thaé this ufeful plant will toon 
become comimon in England. The 
following inftruGiions are given by 
the Marquis for cultivating the Anjou 
Cabbage, 


The great Anjou cabbage is one 
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ef the moft ufeful leguminous plants 
for country people, It will grow in 
almoft any foil, not excerting even 
the moft indifferent, provided it be 
fufiiciently dunyed, It is but little 
known about Paris, and in many o- 
ther places, where it might be culti- 
vated to great advantage. 

The feeds of this cabbage are 
commonly fown in June, in a quarter 
of good mould, in the kitchen garden, 
and watered from time to time in cafe 
of drought. The plants will rife pretty 
fneedily, and fhould be thinned foon 
atter, wherever they itand too thick. 
The next care is to keep them free 
from weeds whilft they continue, by 
hoeing the ground between them. A- 
bout the firft of November, they fhould 
be tranfplanted into the field where 
they are to remain. ‘They fhould be 
planted there in trenches dug witha 
{pade, pretty deep, that is, they fhould 
be buried almoft up to the leaves, 
The diftance between them fhould be 
two feet, ortwo feet and a half every 
way, according to the goodnefs of the 
foil. Particular care fhould be taken 
never to plant them with a dibble, as 
gardeners plant other forts of cabbages. 
A layerof dung fhould be {pread along 
the bottem of the trench, and the 
roots of the tranfplanted cabbages co- 
vered therewith. ‘The mould taken 
out fhould then be returned back upon 
the dung; and as the trench will then 
no longer held it all, there will remain 
a ridge between each row of cabbages, 

Towards the middle of May en- 
fuing, the ground fhould be well ftir- 
red between the plants, with a fpade, 
or fome cther proper inftrument, and 
its whole furface laid quitelevel. Af- 
ter this, nothing more remains to be 
done, except pulling up the weeds, 
fromm time to time, as they appear. 

Many bufbandmen fow the feeds 
of thefe cabbages with thofe of hemp; 
and though this may not be fo fure as 
the former, it often fucceeds very well, 
efpecialy in wet years. When the 
hemp is pulled up, a multitude of lit- 
tle cabbages are feen, and which ha- 
ving then a free air, grow apace. They 
are tranfplanted about the firfi of No- 
vember in the manner before direéted, 
and are preferred to thofe of the kit- 
chen garden, becaufe they are not fo 
apt to run up to feed the next fpring ; 
an accident. which fometimes happens 
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to a few.of thefe cabbages, in certain 
years ; and it then becomes neceffary 
to replace them by others which have 
not run up, and which are referved 
for this purpofe in a feparate fpot of 
ground, 

Several farmers ufe a plough to 
cut the trench for tranfplanting thefe 
eabbages: but then they do not re- 
move them till the fpring, leaving 
them, inthe mean time, in the place 
where they were fown, They after- 
wards give the earth a ftirring with a 
fpade, and lay it fmocth towards the 
end of May, in the manner before di- 
rected. Whole fields of thefe cabbages 
may be feen on many farms in Anjou 
and Poitou, and which prove a very 
ufeful refouree. 

In the month of June, fuch of 
thefe cabbages as are already large, 
and donot turn in their leaves for cab- 
baging, but ftill continue green, be- 
gin to be fit for ufe, and foon arife at 
their full perfe€tion, which they retain 
till the next fpring, when they begin 
to run up, and afterwards bloffom, 
Their feeds ripen towards the end of 
July, and what is intended for fowing 
fhould be then gathered, 

In Anjou, when thefe cabbages 
are entirely run up, they generally 
grow to the height ef feven or eight 
feet: fometimes they reach to eight 
feet and a half, or nine feet 3 nay, fome 
have even been feer: of a greater height, 

From the month of June, when 
thefe cabbages begin to be fit for ule, 
their leaves are gathered from time to 
time, and they fhoot out again, They 
arelarge, excellent food, and fo tender 
that they are dreffed with a moment’s 
boiling. They never eccafion any fia- 
tulencies or uneafinefs in the ftomach; 
and, are alfo very good food for cattle, 
which eat them greedily... They like- 
wife greatly increafe the milk of cows, 

Such are the properties of this 
kind of cabbage, greatly efteemed in 
Anjou, Poitou, Britany, Le Maine, and 


fome other neighbouring provinces, — 


In Anjou, farmers are bound by their 
leafes to plant yearly a certain number 
of thefe cabbages, and to leave a cer- 
tain number of them ftanding when 
they quit their farms, 

This cabbage forms a kind of 
fhrub, the great utility of which may 
be gathered from this, that its leaves 
atferd nourifhment to men and cattle; 
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and its ftalk, which is about the thick- 
nefs of one’s wrift, is ufed, when dry, 
for fuel. 

It fometimes happens in extremely 
fevere winters, that fome of thefe cab- 
bages are frozen; and this, in the a- 
bove provinces, is confidered as a very 
great lofs; but this accident is rare, 
becaufe this kind of cabbage refiits 
frofts better than moft others. 

The ground where thefe cabbages 
are planted fhould be fenced in very 
carefully by hedges or ditches, to pre- 
ferve it from the depredations of cat- 


tle, which are extremely fond of them, - 


With this précaution I have made fe- 
veral plantations of them, near the 
houfes erected in the midft of the heaths 
and commons I have broken up and 
improved; and they have fucceeded 
very well, though the foil is but in- 
different in many places. 

I have, near my houfe in Anjou, 
two well inclofed fields, deftined for 
this fort of plantation, They are 
planted alternately every year with 
young cabbages, When thefe are pul- 
led up, after they have feeded in the 
fecond year, at the time already men- 
tioned, the ground where they itood 
is dug up, and fowed with peafe or 
beans, the crop of which being taken 
off before the firft of November, makes 
room for planting new cabbages at the 
proper feafon. The foil is loofened 
and enriched by the peafe and beans, 
and by this means the land is never 
refted ; nor is ever exhautted, becaufe 
it is dunged whenever the cabbages 
are planted. 

Thefe cabbages are of fuch ex- 
cellent fervice to me, that I have of- 
ten wondered at their not being culti- 
vated in all the different countries of 
Europe. I believe they would fucceed 
every where, and I advife all hufband- 
men to make plantations of them. 

I with that this fhort memoir, 
founded on my own experience, may 
contribute to extend the culture of 
this ufeful plant. 

ANISE, [Pimpinella] is an annu- 


al plant, which grows naturally in 


Egypt, but is cultivated in Malta and 
Spain, from which countries the feeds 

aré annually brought to England, 
The feeds fhould be fown the be- 
ginning of April upon a warm border, 
where the plants are to remain; when 
they come up they fhould be thinned 
“and 
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and kept clean from weeds, which is 
all the culture this plant requires, but 
it is too tender to be cultivated in Eng- 
land for profit. 

ANISEED, [Anifum.] The feeds 
haye an aromatic fmell, and a plea- 
fant warm tafte, accompanied witha 
degree of {weetnefs, Water extra¢ts 
very little of their flavour; reétified 
fpirit the whole, Thefe feeds are in 
the number of the four greater hot 
feeds: their principal ufe is in cold 
flatulent diforders, where tenacious 
phlegm abounds, and in the gripes to 
which young children are fubjeét. Fre- 
derick Hoffman ftrongly recommends 
them in weaknefs of the ftomach, di- 
arrhoeas, and for ftrengthening the tone 
of the vifcera in general; and thinks 
they well deferve the appellation given 
them by Helmont, inteftinorum: folamen. 

ANNALES, yearlings, or young cat- 
tle of the firft year. 

ANNAT TO, Arnotto, or Rocou Shrub, 
(as the Indians call it) grows plenti- 
fully in feveral parts of South-Ameri- 
ca. Itis a woody plant, ufually about 
nine feet high, and bears greenifh-yel- 
low flowers; thefe are fucceeded by 
conical pods containing the feeds, 
which, when ripe, are of a beautiful 
crimfon colour. From the pellicies of 
thefe feeds is prepared the true annat- 
to: it isalfo called Orlean and Rocou. 
Some of the venders of cheefe-colour- 
ing being unacquainted with the In- 
dian name Rocov, boaft of their having 
the true Rock annatto. It is poffible 
indeed that indigo and annatto, from 
their fometimes having the appear- 
ance.of broken fragments of a rock, 
may have been called Rock Indigo, &c, 

Its preparation is various : ‘TheIn- 

dians (who moftly cultivate the plant) 
macerate the feeds in lemon juice in 
which a fpecies of gum_ has been dif- 
folved ; this yields the celebrated crim- 
fon paint with which they adorn their 
bodies. 
» Others rub the feeds upon the palms 
of their hands previoufly oiled, till the 
fine red film is peeled off, and thus 
obtain atranfparent fucus little inferior 
to carmine. It is commonly obferved 
that Indian lake does not mix well 
with watgr, but diffolves in fpirit, and 
becomes wholly tranfparent in oil. 

Others again rub the ‘eeds againft 
the fide of a bafon, in which is a fuita- 
ble quantity of water; the colouring 
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particles fubfide, and are afterwards 
ftrained; this is exceffively tedious, 

The moft common method to ob- 
tain annatto inany confiderable quan- 
tity, is by fteeping the feeds for fome 
time in water, and then pounding 
them till they are left white, The li- 
quor ftrained through cane fieves and 
boiled, throws up a red fcum, which 
is taken off and afterwards boiled down 
and formed into balls while it is foft : 
this isthe fort that we import from 
Spain. 

Good Annatto is moderately hard, 
and of a pretty deep but dull red, and 
fometimes verges to the faffron colour. 
It diffolves in reétified fpirits, to 
which it communicates an high o- 
range: hence its ufe in varnifhes, Wa- 
ter acts very languidly upon it, as in- 
deed from the manner of its prepara- 
tion it is not poffible it fhould diffolve 
ina fimple aqueous menftruum, With 
the addition of pot-afhes, however, it 
readily diffolves without altering its 
colour. Wool or filk boiled in the fo-. 
lution receives a deep but perifhable 
dye. Some of the chymilts affert too 
much when they tell us, that acids 
turn all vegetable blue and purple co- 
lours red ; and on the other hand, that 
alkalies change the vegetable red co- 
lours to a violet or purple ; for indigo 
is an exception to the former, and 
annatto to the latter, 

Annatto hasits ufe in painting, and 
an orange lake inferior to nothing for 
beauty may be prepared from it by 
boiling the annatto with pearl-afhes, 
and then precipitating the colour: but 
then itis extremely apt to fly. 

Its moft prevailing ufe is to colour 
cheefe, for which purpofe it is admi- 
rably adapted, infomuch that no at- 
tempt to invent a fubftitute for it has 
yet perfetly fucceeded. When a little 
genuine annatto is imported, it is foon 
bought up, and fometimes (though 
not always) it is mixed up in a fhame- 
lefs manner into what is called chee/e- 
colouring, which the farmers to their 
coft too often experience, Some of 
them little think that they give a fhil- 
ling an ounce to ragged fellows (who 
hawk it about) for old bricks ground 
to powder, mixed up with ftarch, and 
perhaps a little flag asnatto, and then 
coloured yellowifh with turmeric.— 
This caution, which is founded on 
fa&ts, is given to prevent their being 
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thus impofed on in future, and to re- 
commend their applying to perfons of 
credit. 

It may not be amifs to inform thofe 
who have not feen it ufed in dairies, 
that the annatto is dipped in the milk, 
and thenrubbed againft afmooth hard 
{tone tillthe milk is of a reddifh orange 
colour, which will be more or lefs 
bright according to the goodnefs of the 
annatto, or colcuring. 

ANNATS, [Annates] a‘law term 
for the fir? fruits, fo called, becaufe they 
are paid after one year’s profits. 

ANNUALS. Thofe plants are faid 
to be annual which continue one year 
only ; orfuch as fpring up, ripen their 
feed, and perith in that fpace of time. 
Thus wheat, barley, oats, beans, peate, 
&c. are annual plants. 

Anxuat Meadow-grafs, called in 
fome parts of England, Suffolk-grafs, 
a fpecies of very beautiful grafs, ma- 
king the fineft turfs, and feems parti- 
cularly well adapted to dairy farms. 

“| have, fays Mr. Stiilingfleer, feen 
whole fields of it in High Suffolk, 
without any mixture of other graffes ; 
and as fome of the beft falt butter we 
have in London comes from that ccun- 
try, it is moft likely to be the beft 
xrafs for the dairy.” He adds, © that 
he obferved, upon Malvern-hill, a walk 
made there for the convenience of the 
water drinkers, which was, in many 

laces, covered over with this grafs, 
In Jefs than a year, though he could 
not find a fingle plant of it befides in 
any other part of the bill, This was 
doubtlefs owing to the frequent tread- 
ing, which has the greateit tendency 
to make this grafs fourifh ; and there- 
fore itis very evident, that rolling muft 
be very ferviceable toit. As the flow- 
ers and {tems of this plant donot grow 
brown fo foon as thofe of other gratfes, 
nor cover the radical leaves fo much, 
hecaufe they are confiderably thorter, 
this affords a more pleafing turf than 
any other grafs.” 

Mr. Ray obferves of the common 
meadow grafs, that itis a flender and 
fucculent plant, very agreeabie to cat- 
tle, and afattener of them; thatit de- 
lights in a rich foil; and that it isnot 
injured by being trodden under foot, 
and theretore is commonly found along 
the fides of paths and roads. It {pin- 
dies and ears in the fpring, and conti- 
nues to fhoot during the whole fum- 
mer, 
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Awnuat Poa-grafs. See Poa-praj. 
ANNUITY, an yearly income ari- 


fing from money, &c. for either a term 


of years, or upon a life, or for ever; 
frequently paid out of an eftate. ’ 

ANNULLING, a term fometimes 
ufed for cancelling or making void 4 
deed, leafe, covenant, or the like. 

ANNUNCIATION, the tidings 
brought by the angel Gabriel to the 
bleffed Virgin Mary of the incarnation 
of Chrift, commonly called Lady-Day, 
being one of tite tour quarter-days 
ufually fixed for the payment of rent. 

ANT, or Pifmire, [Formica] a well- 
known infeét, much celebrated for-its 
induftry and ceconomy, 

Ants are very injurious both to paf- 
ture lands and gardens; in the tormer 
by throwing up hills, and in the lat- 
ter by feeding on the fruit, &c. 

The fight of ants is really very in- 
ftruGtive. They area lictle people u- 
nited, like the bees, in a republic, go- 
verned by its own laws and politics, 
They have a kind of oblong city, di- 
vided into various ftreets, that termi- 
nate at different magazines, Some of 
the ants confolidate the earth, and pre- 
vent its falling in, by a furface of glue 
with which they incruft it. Thofe 
which we commonly fee, amafs feve- 
ral fpiinters of wood, which they draw 
over the tops of their {treets, and ufe 
them as rafters to fuftain the root; 
and acrois thefe they Jay another rank 
of fplinters, and cover them with 4 
heap of dry rufhes, grafs, and ftrax, 
which they raife with a double flope, 
to turn the current of the water from 
their magazines; fome of which are 
appropriated to receive their provifi- 
ons, and in the others they depotir 
their eggs, and the worms that pro- 
ceed from them. 

As totheir provifions, they take up 
with every thing eatable, and are in- 
defatigab!e in bringing home their fup- 
ples. You may fee one loaded with 
the kernel of fome fruit, another hends 
under the weight of a dead gnat, 
Sometimes feverai of them are ar work 
on the carcafe of a May-fiv, or fome 
other infe&t, What cannot be remo- 
ved they eat on the fpot. and carry 
home all .that is capable of being 
preferved. ‘The whole fociety is not 
permitted to make excurfions at ran- 
dom: fome are detached as fcouts, 
to get intelligence; and,. accerding 

to 
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to the tidings they bring, all the com- 
munity are upon the march, either to 
attack a ripe pear, a cake of fugar, or 
ajar of fweet-meats; and, in order 
to come to this jar, they leave the gar- 
den, and afcend the houfe; there they 
find this mine of fugar, this rich Peru 
of fweets, tnat opens all its treafures 
to their view. But their march to it, 
.as well as their return from it, is un- 
der fome regulation: the whole band 
ts ordered to affemble and move inthe 
fame track; but the injunétion is not 
executed with much feverity, and they 
have liberty to expatiate when they 
have an opportunity to fpring any 
game in thecountry, The green ver- 
min that make an infinite wafte a- 
mong flowers, and ceckle the leaves 
of the peach and pear trees, are fur- 
rounded with a glue, or kind of ho- 
ney, which is fought for by the ants 
with great avidity. 

The ants, after they have paffed the 
fummer in a conftant employment and 
fatigue, fhut themfelves upin the win- 
ter, and enjoy the fruits of their labour 
in peace; however, it is probable, 
they eat but little in that feafon, and 
are either benumbed, or buried in fleep, 
hke a multitude of other infe&s ; and 
therefore their induftry in ftoring up 
proviftons is not fo much intended to 
guard againit the winter, as to provide, 
during the harveft, a neceffary fufte- 
nance for their young, ‘They nguriih 
them, as foon as they leave the egy, 
with an affiduitry that employs the 
whole nation; and the care of their 
little progeny is efteemed a matter of 
importance to all the {tate. 

When their young quit the egg, they 
are little worms, no longer than com- 
mon grains of fand, and after they 
have for fome time received their ali- 
ment, which is brought to them in 
common, and diftributed in equal pro- 
portions, they fpin a thread, and wrap 
themfelves up in a white web, and 
fometimes in ene that is yellow 5 at 
which period they ceafe to eat, and he- 
come aurelias, In this ftate, fome 
people fancy they are the eggs of ants, 


when inreality they are tite nymphs,’ 


veof whofe ruinsnew pifmires are to 
rife. Theugh the yourg difcontinue 
their eating, their nurture itil) proves 
very fatiguing to their parents. Thefe 
have generally feveral apartments, and 
remove their young from the nurfery 
to fome other manfion they intend to 
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people, They either raife the aurelias 
towards the furface of the earth, or 
fink them to a di{tance from it, in pro- 
portion as the feafon is either warm or 
cold,rainy ordry, They raifethem when 
the weather proves ferene, or when 
along drought is fucceeded by gentle 
dews; but, at the approach of night 
and cold, or the appearance of fhow- 
ers, they clafp their beloved charge in 
their arms, and defcend with them to 
fuch a depth, that one muft then dig 
above afoot into the earth before thote 
aurelias can be difcovered, 

If a moufe, frog, or other like ani- 
mal, be placed in an ant-hill, he will 
be devoured, in a few days, to the 
bones and ligaments. Hence we are 
furnifhed with a method of obtaining 
fkeletons of thofe animals, exquifitely 
beautiful and perfeét, far furpaffing 
any thing that can be executed by ar- 
tificial anatomy. The fubje@ is for 
this purpofe to be inclofed in a wooden 
box, and preperly diftended, to pre- 
vent the parts trom collapfing or being 
cruthed together by the earth. The 
box is to be perforated with a number 
of holes, through which the ‘infeéts 
will prefently find their way. 

The great ant is extremely fond of 
thefugar cane, In fome of our Weft- 
India iflands they are incredibly nu- 
merous and voracious, infomuch that 
large premiums are cffered for a cer- 
tain method to deftroy them, Wher 
large fires have been kindled for this 
purpofe, the ants will, by a kind of 
natural inftin€t, gather rcund the fire 
in great numbers, and extingutfh it. 
Incredible as this may feem, the fact 
is well attefted, 

Thefe infe€ts and their eggs are at 
prefent of no ufe with us in medicine, 
though formerly much celebrated for 
aphrodifiac virtues, and {iill employed 
in the aque magnanimitatis and other 
like compofitions of foreign difpenfa- 
tories. It is remarkable, that thefe 
animals contain a truly acid juice, 
which they fhed in fimail drops upon 
being irritated: by infuiing a quan- 
tity of live and vigorous ants in water, 
an acid liquor is obtained nearly as 
ftrong as gocd vinegar. Neuman ob- 


derves, that on diftilling them cither 


with water or pure fpirit, a clear lim- 
pid oii arifes, which has fcarce any 
tafte. or at Jeaft is not hor or pungent 
like the effential oils of vegetables, 

An t-Hrlls, 
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._Awnt-Hills, the habitations of. the, 
ants, confiting of little eminences, 
compoied of fimall particles of fand, 
lightly and artfully laid together, 

Thefe hills, though very conyenient 
for themfelves and their own focieties, 
are very deftru€tive to the farmer, de- 
priving him of as much land as the 
hills cover ; which may be often com- 
puted at a tenth part, or more,. of his 
valuable. grafs lands, Nay, in fome 
places, where negligence has fuffered 
them to multiply, almoft half of it has 
been rendered ufelefs: the hills ftand- 
ing as thick together as grafs-cocks in 
hay.time: and what is moft furpri- 
fing, this indolence is defended by af- 
firming, that the area or fuperficies of 
their land is thereby increafed : where- 
as it is well known that very little 
grafs ever grows on the hills, and that 
which does grow yields a poor hungry 
food, which ne**"\er fheep nor cattle 
will eat till they are forced to it; and 
therefore, if the furface be increafed, 
the produce is proportionablydecreafed, 

The manner of deftroying them is 
to cut the hill with an half-moon from 
the top to the bottom, into three or 
feur parts, according to its fize, and 
then toturn the quarters back ; thecore, 
or earth is next to be cut off, and the 
turf laid down again in its place; ob- 
ferving to lay down firtt that quarter 
of the turf which was laft turned back, 
otherwife it will not lie fo fmooth on 
account of the tool entering the bill 
ina floping pofition, The Half-moon 
defcribed in the firft number of the 
Farmers Magazine, with a flight alte- 
ration as there mentioned, is admira- 
biy adapted to this purpofe. 

The beft time for this work is the 
depth of wiater; rain and frofts being 
fatal to thefe inie&s. Some recom- 
mend human ordure to kill or deftrey 
them; but, fuppofing the fact, who 
can apply it? 

If the earth taken out of the hills 
be mixed with lime, and often turned, 
it will make a good manure, 

When thefe infects are very nume- 
rous they are not fuddenly extermina- 
ted ; for after the hills are all laid we 
may fee that they will foon begin again 
to form new ones, which muft be a- 
gain laid ; though while they are very 
fmall they may be readily flamped 
down by one’s FQot. 
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ANTHOLYZA,. We have no En- 
glifh name for this plant, of which 
there are two {pecies. 

They are propagated by offsets which 
the bulbous roots fend forth in pretty, 
great -plenty, or by feeds which are 
fometimes perfected in Europe. If 
the feeds are fown in pots foon after 
they are ripe, and the pots plunged 
into an old bed of tan which has loft 
its heat, and fhaded in hot weather, 
the plants will come up the following 
winter, when they muft be covered 
with glaffes to fcreen them from the 
cold, Infummer, after the leaves are 
decayed, the roots fhould be taken up, 
and planted each in a feparate pot. 
The plants are not very tender, yet it 
will be proper to place the pots under. 
a hot-bed frame. Where any damp 
arifes, it is very apt to occafion a 
mouldinefs upon their Jeaves, 

The roots fhoot up in Autumn, and 
the flowers begin to appear in May; 
the feeds ripen in Auguft, and foon 
after their leaves and ftalks decay, 
Thefe plants are a great ornament to 
the green-houfe when they are in flow- 
er, and as they require but little cul- 
ture, they deferve a place in every good 
garden. 

ANTHOS, is Greek for flower; but 
by way of excellency it is appropriated 
to rofemary, fo as to exprefs only its 
flowers, 

ANTICOR, a difeafe among horfes, 
confifting of a malignant fwelling in 
the breatt, which extends fometimes 
to the very fheath under the belly ; and | 
is attended with a fever, great depref- 
fion and weaknefs, and a total want of 
appetite. 

The cure fhould be firft attempted 
by large repeated bleedings, to abate 
the inflammation; emollient clyfters: 
fhould be injeéted twice or thrice a, 
day, with an ounce of fal prunella in 
each, The {welling fhould be bathed, 
with marfhmallow ointment, and an 
opening poultice, with onions boiled, 
in it, fhould be daily applied over it. 
If by this method continued four or 
five days, the inflammation in the 
throat and gullet be removed, the at- 
tention fhould more particularly turn 
toencourage the {welling on the breaft, 
and bring it, if poffible, to matter: 
let the poultice therefore be continued, 
and give the horfe two ounces of Ve- 

nice, 
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nice treacle, diffolved in a pintof beer, 
every night. When the fwelling is 
grown foft, it muift be opened with a 
knife, and dreffed with turpentine di- 
geftive, the danger being then over. 

But fhould it be found impraica- 
ble to bring the fwelling to matter, and 
the {welling upwards fhould increafe 
fo as to endanger {uffocation, authors 
have advifed to pierce the’ humour with 
a hot pointed cautery, and drefs part 
with the turpentine digeftive, fharp- 
ened with a fmal] quantity of Spanifh 
flies and euphorbium in powder, in 
order to ftimulate and promote a grea- 
ter difcharge; and at the fame time 
fermenting and bathing the adjacent 
parts with the ointment of marih- 
mailows, 

M, Gueriniere, as well as Soleyfel, 
have advifed opening the fkin, when 
the tumour cannot be brought to mat- 
ter, in order to introduce a piece of 
black hellebore-root fteeped in vinegar, 
and to confineit there for twenty-four 
hours; this alfo is intended as a fli- 
mulant, and is faid to anfwer the in- 
tention, by occafioning fometimes a 
fwelling.as big as a man’s head, 

. APARINE, goofe-grafs, or clivers, 
See GoosE-Grass, &c. 

APHERNOUSLI, or Arkennoufli, a 
_ Species of pine, cr pinafter, growing 
wild on the Alps, where one would 
think ic impoffible that any tree could 
vegerate and profper ; and therefore 
would probably thrive to great advan- 
tage on our bleak, barren, rocky, moun- 
tainous traéts of land, 

The timber is large, and has many 
ufes, efpecially within doors, or under 
cover. The branches refemble thofe 
of the pitch-trees, commonly called 
the fpruce fir: but the cones are more 
round in the middle, being of a pur- 
plith colour, fhaded with black. The 
bark of the trunk, or bole of the tree, 
is not reddifh like the bark of the pine, 
but of a whitifh caft, like that of the 
fir, The hufk, or fort of fhell, which 
inclofes the kernels, is  cafily cracked, 
and the kernels are covered with a 
brown fkin, which pecis off: they are 
about as darge ds a common pea, tri- 
angular like buck-wheat, and white 
and foft.as a blanched almond, of an 
Oily agreeable tafte, but leaving in the 
mouth :that fmall degree of afperity, 


which is peculiar to wild fruits, jai : 


isnot unpleafing., Thefe kernels mak 
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a part fometimes in a Swifs deferts ~ 
they fupply the place of mushroom but- 
tons in ragouts; and are alfo recom- 
mended in confumptive cafes, on ac- 
count of their balfamicoil. 

Wainfcoting, flooring, and other joi- 
ner’s work, made with the planks of 
aphernoufli, are of a finer grain, and 
more beautifully variegated than deal, 
and the fmell of the wood is more a- 
greeable, From this tree is extraéed 
a white odorifercus refin, 

The aphernoufli i is of a healthy, vi- 
gorous nature, and will bear removing 
when it is young, even in dry warm 
weather. The wood makes excellent 
firing in ftoves, ovens, and kilns; but 
is dangerous to be ufed on the hearth 
or in grates, being apt to iplinter and 
fly to a confiderable diftance. 

It bears fome refemblance to the 
white Canada-pine, which is better 
known in England by the name of 
Weymouth-pine. See Ping. 

APIARY, a bee-garden, or place 
where beesare kept. Seethe article Bee, 

APOPLEXY, or, as the farriers ge- 
nerally callit, the faggers, a difeafe. to 
which the horfe is fubject, and by 
which the creature drops down fud- 
denly without fenfe or motion, except 
a working of his flanks, proceeding 
ht the motion of the heart and lungs, 

which never ceafes while any fpark of 
life remains. 

The previous fymptoms are drowfi- 
nefs, watry moift eyes, fomewhat full 
and inflamed, adifpofition to reel, fee- 
blenefs, a bad appetite, and almoft 
continual hanging of the head, or reft- 
ing it in his manger, fometimes with 
little or no fever, and fearce any ‘alte- 
ration in the dung or urine. When 
the apoplexy proceeds from water col- 
leéted:in the finufes and ventricies of 
the brain, the horfe has generally, be- 
fides ali the foregoing fymptoms, a dif- 
pofition to rear up, and is apt to fall 
back, wien any one goes to handle 
him about his head. The reafon of his 
falling backwards feems to be obvious, 
becaufe when the head is raifed with 
his mouth upwards, the water in the 
ventricles caufes a weight upon the 
cerebellum, or part lying under the 
brain, and origin of the nerves, fo as 
to deprive the creature of fenfe and 
Motion at once: this does not, how- 
ever, prove fuddenly mortal. Young 
horfes are € moft fubje& to it, and, with 
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proper helps, and good ufage, fome- 
times get overit: but when the apo- 
plexy proceeds trom wounds or blows 
on the head, or fiom any other caufe 
producing ruptures in the blood-vef- 
fels, or from matter colleéted in the 
brain, or its membranes; or if any 
part of the brain or its membranes be 
jndarated, or grown callous, by long 
continuance, the horfe will not only 
have moit of the fymptoms already de- 
fcribed, but will be frantic by fits, ef- 
pecially after his feeds, fo as to fiart 
and fly into motios at every thing that 
comes near him, Thefe cafes are-ex- 
tremely dangerous, and feldom admit 
of a perfect recovery, But when horfes 
fall down fuddenly and work violently 
at their flanks, without any ability to 
rife, even after plentiful bleeding, fuch 
hories teldom recgver. 

All that can be done in fuch cafes is 
to itrike the veins in feveral parts at 
cence, to raife up the horfe’s head and 
fhoulders, propping them with plenty 
of ftraw; and if he furvive the fit, to 
cut feveral rowels; though in cafe of 
ruptured veilels, or if any kind of ex- 
traneous matier be lodged on the brain, 
or its membranes, all thefe helps will 
be of little fervice. 

Rut if the apopleé&tic fit happens to 
be only the effect of a plethora, or ful- 
nefs of blood, from high-feeding, and 
want of fufficient exercife; or if it be 
the efe& of a fizy blood, which is of- 
ten the cafe of many young horfes, 
that have been fed for fale, or from 
catching cold while the bloodis in this 
fiate, the cure will not be attended 
with any great difficulty, notwith- 
itanding a horfe, in thefe circamftan- 
ces, may reel and ftagger, and fome- 
times fall down fuddenly. 

Firft of all bleed plentifully, amd 
keep the horte for fome time to an o- 
pening diet of fcalded bran, and forme- 
times fealded barley, leffening the quan- 
tity of his hay. After two days repest 
the bleeding, but in a fmalier degree, 
If the horfe has a cold, it will be pro- 
per to give him pectoral drinks, proper 
for that diforder, 

But if no fymptom of a cold appear 
it will he neceifary, after bleeding and 
a {pare diet, to give him two or three 
purges, not only to remove the ple- 
thora or fulnefs, but to attenuate and 
thin his blood, tor which the follow- 
ing is recommended : 
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* Take of the fineft focotorine aloes, 
an ounce and a quarter; freth jailap, 
two drams; falt of tartar, three drams; 
native cinnabar, or the cinnabar of an- 
timony, half an ounce; make it into 
a ball with a fufficient quantity of fy- 
rup of rofes or marflimailows ; ad- 
ding twenty or thirty drops of chemi- 
cal oil of annifeeds, making the whode 
into a bail, rolling it in liquorice- 
powder,” 

The purge may be made ftronger or 
weaker by increafing or diminifhing 
the jalap. Let this be repeated two 
or three times, and the horfe will pro- 
bably recover, withouta relapfe, Pow- 
der of antimony, or its preparations, 
as the liver, the crocus metallorum, its 
cinnabar, or the native cinnabar, rnix— 
ed with equal parts of gum guiacuns, 
may be alfo given in ounce dofes, for 
three or four weeks, to mend his 
blood, and take off its fizinefs. Nor 
fhould exercife, as foon as the horfe is 
able to bear it, be omitted. 

When a horfe drops down fuddenly 
with hard riding, or violent driving, it 
in many refpeéts refembles an apo- 
plexy, and ail the organs of the head 
are affected as fn an apoplexy ; but as 
this proceeds only from the extraordi- 
nary rarefaction of the blood, and its 
rapid motion, whereby the fmall vef- 
fels of the brain, heart, and lungs, are 
fo extremely diftended as to caufe an 
univerfal preflure on the origin of the 
nerves ; the horfe by this means lofes 
all fenfe and motion, and generally falls 
fuddenly, efpecially upon any fudden 
fop ; becaufe when the bodily motion 
ceafes, the circulation of the blood in 
the veins is not accelerated in propor- 
tion to its influx from the arteries, 
which foon produces a fuffocation and 
a falling down without fenfe or mo- 
tion, Inftances of this kind are not 
uncommon, efpecially in very hot wea- 
ther, when the external heat adds 
greatly to the blood’s motion and rare- 
fadiion. But as we fuppofe in this 
cafe, little or no fault in the blood, 
except, perhaps, aplethora, or weak- 
nefs of the veffels, the quickeit and 
readie remedy is bleeding; and 
unlefs the hoife dies with the vio- 
lence of the fall, which fometimes 
happens, or by bur{ting the fmall vef- 
fels of the brain or lungs, or happens 
through polipufes in the heart or prin- 
cipal veins, he will foon rife of him~ 
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ff, or without much help, and may 
be preferved from fuch accidents for 
the future, by better ufaze. 

We are by no means friends to guac- 
Aery, or impofture; but a very fenfi- 
ble and intelligent Farmer affures us, 
that he has with the defired fuccefs 
given the genuine Bateman’s Drops, in 
both the mad and fleepy ftaggers, and 
that he has recommended this medi- 
cine to his acquaintance, who have ex. 
perienced equally good effects from it 
in this dreadful diforder, The dofe is 
three-fourths of a bottle in a pint of 
warm, mild ale: if it does not operate 
in fifteen minutes, put a whole bottle 
in the above quantity of ale, and re- 
peat it, The firft dofe feldom fails of 
fuccefs; it generally throws the ani- 
mal into a profufe fweat in a few mi- 
nutes, and heis ufually fit for bufinefs 
within twenty-four hours after, 

APPENDANT, See Common p- 
pendant. 

APPETITE, a certain painful or 
uneafy ferfation, always accompanied 
with a defire to eat or drink, 

Horfes, more than molt other crea- 
tures, are fubje& to difeafes of the 
ftomach, particularly to a qwant of ap- 
petite, and a vitigted, Or voracious ap- 
petite. ec J109~ API/e« 

Want of Appe rte is when a horfe 
feeds poorly, and is apt to mangle his 
hay, or leave itin the rack, and at the 
fame time gathers little flefh, and his 
dung habitually foft, and is of a pale 
colour, 

Thefe are evident figns of a relaxed 
conftitution, wherein the weaknefs of 
the ftomach and guts may have a very 
great fhare. This habitual weaknefs 
may be either natural or hereditary, 
or may be caufed by fome previous ill 
management ; fuch as too much fcald- 
ed bran, or too much hot meat of any 
kind, which relaxes the tone of the 
ftomach or guts, and in the end pro- 
duces a weak digeftion, and confe- 
quently a lofs of appetite, 

The beft method to harden and re- 
cover fuch horfes, is to give them 
much gentle exercife in the open air, 
efpecially in dry weather; never to 
load their ftomachs with large feeds, 
and to keep them as much as poffible 
to adry diet, indulging them now and 
then with a handful of beans among 
taeir oats ; but in cafe the horfe grows 
weak, and requires the help of phyfic, 
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a few laxative purges like the folilow- 
ing, thould be given : 

** Pake fuccotorine aloes, fix drams ; 
rhubarb in powder, two drams ; faf- 
fron dried and powdered, one dram; 
make it into a ftiff ball, with a fuffici- 
ent quantity of fyrup of rofes, and add 
two drams of the elixir proprietatis, 
prepared with oi] of vitriol.” 

This purge will work very gently, 
and bring the horfe to a better appe- 
tite, and ftrengthen his digeftion, It 
may be repeated once a week, or once 
in ten days, and after the opetation of 
each purge, 

“ Take a large handful of the rafp- 
ings or fhavings of guaiacum, pome- 
granate bark, and balauftines bruifed, 
of each an ounce; galangals and li- 
quorice root fliced, of each half an 
ounce: let thefe be boiled in fix quarts 
of fmith’s forge-water, to three pints ; 
and while it is warm, infufe in the de- 
coction two drams of faffron, and half 
an ounce of diafcordium,” 

Let this be divided into two drinks, 
and give one after the purge has done 
working, and the other after two days’ 
intermiffion ; in cold weather the drinks 
fhould be warmed before they are ad- 
minifiered : the fame may be compli- 
ed with after the laft purge, and re- 
peated as often as may be neceffary, 
continuing to give the horfe conftant 
exercife in the open free air ; and this 
will be the likelieft method to ftreng- 
then fuch horfes as are of weak, re- 
laxed conftitutions, 

But where fucha habit is contraéted 
by too much feeding, efpecially on hot 
fcalded diet, which is often the cafe of 
young horfes kept up for fale, the beft 
way is to bleed and purge fuch horfes, 
and at the fame time to rowel them in 
the belly ; for this fort of feeding eafily 
occafions horfes to be lax, that have 
no natural difpofition to it; for when 
they grow fuddenly fat by fuch ma- 
nagement, the fecretions from the guts 
become greafy, which always caufes 
weaknefs and relaxation in them, and 
often forms a proper nidus for tha 
breeding of vermin ; all which may be 
eafily remedied by purging in the firft 
place, and afterwards by proper ex 
ercife, and a clean diet, 

As for thofe horfes that are of a hot 
fiery difpofition, and lofe their appe- 
tites by their heat and fretting, it is 4 
cafe that cannot eafily be remedied 

F becaufe 
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becaufe of the natural inflammatory 
¢cifpofition of their blood; the only. 
metiiod is to Keep them to a coo! diet 
while they areyoung, and, in country 
places, to let tnem run abroad, efpe- 
cially wher they have (tables and warm 
Fanges, to keep them from the incle- 
mency of the weather in Winter; for 
thefe fort of horfes are always tender, 
being. for the moft part, extremely 
and their blood of athin 
texture, and eafily pot in motion, For 
the fame reafon, the beit way, in fum- 
mer, is to bring | hem up in the day- 
tire, and only let them run abroad in 
the hight, they being mere hunted 
with flies than any other, which keeps 
the continually tpon the fret, and 
hinders them from thriving, When 
fuch horfes live till they are full aged, 
their heat and fieinefs often abate, 
fo that they grow more ufeful; but 
while they are young, they are more 
fubje& to inward impoftumations than 
hoifes of a cocler temperament; and 
thefe often kill them fu idenly, or bring 
them into lingering confumptive ma- 
ladies, which in fome meafure may be 
pre vented by the above method. 

Vitiated, or Voraciceus APPETITE, is 
that where the animal is always cra- 
ving for meat, and frequently called 
foul-fe ding, See Fout-PEepine. 

APPLE-TREE, [Malus] a well- 
known fruit-tree, that needs no de- 
{cription. 

Amoneit the great variety of fruit- 
trees growing in Engla d,- there feems 
to be nore fo univerfal as the apple- 
tree; tor be the land either hot and 
dry, or wet and cold, one or other of 
the forts will urodate fruit. and where 
the land is eoed in its ‘kind in’ very 
great quantities. 

Although the appleetree. is ‘fo very 
common in England, it is not 4 proof 
that the tree is a native of this ifland; 
for according to the obiervation of Sir 
William Temple, it appears, that foon 
after the conqueft of Africa, Greece; 
Afia Minor, and Syria, by the Ro- 
mins, there were brought into Italy 
divers forts of Mala, which we call ap- 
ples, and from thence fent into other 
parts of _urope, and propagated as 
other fruits; the crab apple perhaps 
may be xcepted, though not with any 
certamnty. 

Three only of the foreign forts of 
apples are much elteemed in England, 
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viz. the French rennet, the rennet. 
grife, and the violet-apple; the other 
being early fruit, which do not keep 
long,  Fefides, their fieth is generally 
mealy, fo that they do not deferve to 
be propagated, as we have many bets 
ter iruits in England. 

The firft apple which is brought to 
ahe Lendon market is the cudhin; a 
fruit too well known to need any de- 
{cription. 

The next is the Margaret apples 
this truit is not fo long as the codlin, 
and of amiddle fize; the fide next the 
fun changes to a fair-red when ripe, 
the other fide is of a pale yellow green; 
the fruit is firm, and of a quick pleas 
fant tatte, but does not keep long. 

The fummer pearmain is an oblong 
fruit, ftriped with red next the fun 
the fleth is foft, and in a fhort time 
mealy 3 fo that it is mot greatly ef 
teemed. 

The Kentith fill bafket is a fpecies 
of codiin, of a large fize, and longer 
fhaped than the real codlin, ‘This ris 
pens a little later in the feafon, and 
js generally ‘ufed for baking, é&c, 

The tranfparent apple. This was 
breught to England about the year 
1724, and was efteemed.a curiofity 2 
it came from Peterfburgh, where it is 
affirmed to be fo tranfparent, that the 
kernels may be perfeétly feen, when 
the appleis held to the light; but, in 
this country, itis a mealy infipid fruit, 
fo as not to be worth propagating. 

Loan’s pearmain is a beautiful fruit 
to the fight, of a middling fize; the 
fide next the fun is of a beautiful redy 
and the other fide ftriped with the fame 
colour; the flefh is vinous ; but as it 
foon grows mealy, it is not greatly 

efteemed. 

The quince-apple. This is a {mali 
fruit, feldom larger than the golden- 
pippin, but longer, and. refembles the 
quince in fhape, efpeciaily towards thé 
ftalk; the fide next the fun is of @ 
ruffet colour, on the other fide incli< 
ning to yellow, This is an excellent 
apple for about three weeks in Sep- 
tember, bat ir will not keep much 
longer. 

The golden-rennet is a fruit fo well 
known in England, as to need no de- 
fcription. This ripens about Michael- 
mas, and for about a month is a very 
good fruit, either for eating raw, oF 
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The aromatic pippin is alfo a very 
good apple, It is about the fize of a 
nonpareil, but alittle longer: the fide 
next the fun_is of a bright ruffet. co- 
lour: the fiefh is of an aromatic fia- 
vour: it ripens in OGober. 

The Hertfordthire pearmain, by fome 
called the winter pearmain. This is 
a good fized fruit. rather long than 
round, of a fine red next the fun, and 
firiped with the fame colour on the o- 
ther fide; the ficth is juicy, and ftews 
well, but is net eficemed for eating by 
any nice palates. It is fit for ufein 
November and December. 

The Kentifh pippin is a large hand- 
fome fruit, of an oblong figure; the 
fkin is of a pale green colour: the fiefh 
is full.of juice ;-which is of a quick 
acid flavour, This is'a very good kit- 
chen fruit, and will keep till February, 

Lhe Holland pippinis larger than 
the former; the imuit is fomewhat lon- 
ger, the fkin of a darker green, and 
the flefh firm and juicy. This is a 


very good kitchen fruit, and will keep 


late in the feafon. 

The monitrous rennet is.a very large 
apple, of an oblong fhape, turning red 
towards the fun, but.ot-a dark) green 
en the other fide; the fiefh-is apt to 
be mealy, and is therefore not much 
valued by thofe.who are curious, and 
only preferved for the magnitude of 
the fruit. 

The embroidered apple is a pretty 
large fruit, fomething fhaped like a 
pearmain; but the fripes of sred.are 
very broad, from whence the gardeners 
have given it this title, It is a mid- 
dling fruit, and commonly ufed as a 
kitthen apple, though there are many 
better. 

The royal ruffet, by fome calle) the 
leather-coat ruffet, on account of the 
deep ruffet colour ‘of the fkin. This 
is a large fair fruit, of an oblong fi- 
gure, broad towards: the bafe ; the ficth 
is inclinable to yellow, This is one 
of the beft kitchen apples we have, and 
the trees are very great bearers; they 
grow large and handfome, and the 
fruit is in ufe from Oober to April; 
it is alfo a pleafant fruit to eat, 

Wheeler’s ruffet is an apple of a 
middling fize, flat and round; the 
ftalk is flender; the fide next the fun 
of alight ruffet colour, the other fide 
inclining to a pale yellow when ripe; 
the fichh is firm, and she juice has a 
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quick acid flavour; but is an excel. 
lent kitchen fruit, and will keep a long 
time. 

kile’s ruffet is not quite fo large as 
the tormer, butis of an oval figure, 
of a ruffet colour towards the fun, and. 
ofa daik green cn the other fide. It 
isa very firm fruit, of a tharp acid 
flavour; but is.much efteemed tor 
baking, and will kecp found ull April 
or later, if well preterved. 

The nonparcil isa fruit pretty ge- 
nerally known in England ; though 
there is another apple irequently feild 
in the markets for it, which is whag 
the French call saute-tonne: ‘This isa 
Jarger fruit than the nonpareil, more 
inclining to yellow, the ruffet colour 
brighter, it 1s earlier ripe; and fooner 
gone; It is nov fo flat as the true 
nonpareil, nor is the juice fo fharp, 
though it isa good apple in its feafon, 
But the nonpareil is, feldom rive be- 
fore Chritimas, ‘and, when. well pre- 
ferved, will keep till May perte&ly 
fcund, This is juiily eteemed one of 
the beit apples yet Known, 

‘The golden-pippin is a fruit pecus 
liarto Engiand. ‘There are few.coun- 
tries abroad where this fucceeds well, 
nor do che trees produce fo good fruit 
in many parts of England as could be 
withed. ‘This is in fome meafure ow- 
ingto their being graited on free {tocks, 
which enlarges the fruit, buc renders it 
lefy valuable ; becaufe the fieth is nog 
fo firm, nor the flavour fo quick ; it 
is alfo apt tobe dry and mealy, This 
fhould therefore always be crafted upon 
the crab-ttock,. which will not canker 
like the others ;.and though the truit 
will not be fo sair.to the fight, yet it 
will be better flavoured, 

_ All the different forts. of apples, 
which, though very numerous, are dif- 
tinguifhed generally into thofe that are 
fit for the defert, the kitchen, and the 
cyder-prefs, may be propagated by, 
grafting, or inoculation, though the 
latter is feldom pra@tifed, 

The ftocks which they are grafted 
on muft be of the fame kind, for they 
will not take on any other iort of fruit« 
tree. In the nurferies there are three 
forts of ftocks generally ufed to graft 
apples upon; the firft.are called free- 
ftocks, which are raifed from the ker- 
nels of all forts of apples indifferently, 
and thefe are alfo by fome calied crab 
ftocks ; for all thofe trees which are 
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Produced from feeds, before they are 
grafted, aretermed crabs, without any 
diftinétion ; but fach itocks as are rai- 
fed from the kernels of crabs preffed 
for verjuice, fhould be preferred, be- 
caufe they are never fo luxuriant in 
their growth as thofe from apple ker- 
nels, and will keep longer found ; and 
it is very certain, that by frequent 
grafting fome forts of apples upon free- 
ftocks, the fruits have been rendered 
larger, but lefs firm, poignant, and of 
fhorter duration. 

The fecond fort of ftocks is the 
Dutch paradife apple, called the Dutch 
creeper; thefe are defigned to {tint the 
growth of the trees, and keep them 
within compafs for dwarfs, or efpa- 
liers. 

The third fort is the Paradife apple, 
which is a very low fhrub, and there- 
fore only proper for trees which are 
kept in pots by way of curiofity, for 
thefe do not continue long. 

Mr. Hitt tells us, that the tafte of 
fruit may be much improved by pro- 
per ftocks as well as by proper foils, 
For if two nonpareil trees be planted, 
one in a wet clay foil, and the other 
in a loam properly dry, though they 
were both grafted upon one kind of 
ftock and from one and the fame 
branch, yet the fruit will be different 
both in fize and goodnefs, 

Again, if a nonpareil be grafted on 
a paradife ftock, and another from the 
fame branch be grafted upon a crab 
ftock, and both planted in the fame 
foil and fituation, the fruit of the Jat- 
ter will be four and ill-tafted if com- 
pared with the former. He adds far- 
ther, that he always found the tafte 
of the fruit fomewhat refembled the 
tafte of that fruit which the ftock 
would naturally have produced. 

Thofe ftocks for efpaliers fhould be 
preferred which the nature of the fruit 
requires, Such as produce fruit of the 
fveeteft flavour, and are fooneft apt to 
turn mealy and infipid, fhould, in or- 
derto improve their juices, be grafted 
wpon codiin-ftocks ; and thofe whofe 
fruit yields iuices of a more acid and 
rough tafte, may be improved by graf- 
ting them on paradife-ftocks; fuch, 
however, 4s are defigned for ftand- 
ards, may be grafted upon crab-ftocks, 
efpecially thofe forts that are ufed in 
the kitchen, which require a tartifh 
tafte, Both paradife and codlin ftocks 
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fhould be grafted as near the ground 
as poffible. 

Mr. Miller obferves, that codlia- 
ftocks alwzys put out fuckers, (which 
the other forts never do) and likewife 
fhoots from the knots of the ftems, 
which, if not conftantly taken off, 
much weaken and injure both treeand 
fruit; and that thefe ftocks decay fooner 
than crab ftocks ; and laftly, that the 
fruit from the latter will be firmer, laft 
longer, and have a fharper flavour. 

The method of railing ftocks from 
the kernels of crabs, or apples, is, to 
procure them where they are preffed 
for verjuice, or cyder; and after they 
are cleared from the pulp, they may 
be fown upon a bed of light earth, co- 
vering them over about half an inch 
thick with the fame light earth; thefe 
kernels may be fown in November or 
December, Where the ground is dry, 
but in wet ground it will be better to 
defer it till February; but then the 
feeds muft be preferved in dry fand, 
and kept out of the reach of vermin ; 
for if mice or rats can get to them, 
they will devour the feeds: there 
fhould alfo be care taken of the feeds, 
when fown, to protect them from thofe 
vermin, by fetting traps, &c. to take 
them, In the fpring, when the plants 
begin to appear, they muft be con- 
ftantly kept clear from weeds, which, 
if fuffered to grow, will foon overtop 
the plants, and fpoil their growth ; if 
thefe thrive well, fome of them will 
be fit to tranfplant into the nurfery the 
O€ober following ; for the fooner 
thefe feedling plants are removed from 
the feed bed, the lefs danger there will 
be of their fhooting down tap-roots, 
which, in fruit-trees, fhould always 
be prevented. The ground where thefe 
young ftocks are to be planted, fhould 
be carefully digged, cleanfed from the 
roots of all bad weeds, and laid level ; 
then the ftocks fhould be planted in 
rows three feet afunder, and the plants 
one foot diftant in the rows, clofing 
the earth pretty faft to their roots ; 
when the ftocks are tranfplanted out 
of the feed bed, the firft autumn after 
fowing, they mutt not be headed ; but 
of fuch as are inclined to fhoot down- 
ward, the tap-root muft be fhortened, 
in order to force out horizontal roots. 
If the ground is pretty good in which 
thefe ftocks are planted, and the weeds 
conftantly cleared away, the — 
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wil make great progrefs; fo that thofe 
which are intended for dwarfs, mey 
te grafted the fpringtweive months af- 
ter they are planted out ef the feed 
beds 5 but thofe which are defigned 
for ftandards, will require two orthres 
years more growth, before they are fit 
zo graft, by which time they will be 
upwards of fix feet high. 

The farther management will beex- 
plained under the proper articles, Es- 
earize, GaarTine, INocuLaTI- 
om, Qacuars, Pauninc, SHAPES 
for Tarts, &c. 

All forts of apples have the com- 
gan quality of cooling and abating 
thirtt 3 the more acid kinds loofen the 
belly, the auftere have rather a con- 
trary eftoct. 

The bett method to keep apptes for 
winter wie, is todet them hang upon 
the trees, until there is danger of froft; 
to gather them m dry weather and lay 
them in ‘large sheaps to fweat for a 
month or fix weeks 5 afterwards look 
them over carefully, taking out all 
fuch as have appearance of decay, wi- 
ping al the found frun dry, and pack 
them up indarge oil jars, which have 
been thoroughly fcalded and afterwards 
@ried, ftopping them down -clofe to 
exclude the external air, :andthen place 
them in .adry vault or cellar 3 if this 
is duly obferved, the frurt will ‘keep 
found along time, and their Heth will 
be plump, fer shen they are expofes 
#0 the air, thar dkins will thrink and 
#heir pulp grow foft. 

By the ttatute, the rit of Anne, 7 is 
enatted, that the meature, commonly 
called water-meafure, by which epples 
and ‘pears are frecuently fold, thail for 
the fume be round and 13 inches and 
a half within the hoop, end inches 
deep, and fo im proportion; and that 
every fuch meafure by which apples or 
pears fhall be meatared hall be heaped 
as ufaally, ander the penalty of ten 
Shillings, or conviction before one 
Bsfitce, or Mayor, half to the infcr- 
amet, and halfio the poor; ‘but not te 
extend to the meafures fealed by the 
sompany of fruiterers in London. 

Bitter Avriz.SeeCorcguain ipa, 

Crab Avrjx. See Cras. 

Cufard AreiEe. [Arnonal ‘There 
are eightYpecies of Chis tree, —the cuf- 
tard-apple, fourtop, fweet-fop, water- 
apple, cherimolias, fweet-appie, pur- 
ple-apple. North-American annona,.or 
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papaw, Theforts which are natives 
of the warm parts of America are toe 
tender to Jive in this coustry if they 
are net preferved in warm dtoxes, Df 
the feeds ave freth from America, they 
will eafily vegetate ; Sut they mutt be 
¥own on a good hhot-bed pretty carly 
in the fprirg; tlre plants ‘fheuld bs 
‘kept in the bark flove, but in warnt 
weather fhould have plenty of freh ait 
or they avill be very fickly, and foon 
after be «covered «with veran, whicia 
willcaufe thera to decay, They mutt 
comtantly Temain in ‘the tan-bed, and 
then che leaves will appear very fine 
end beautifel ja the winter feafon, 

The fruit ef the Papaw is fhaped 
Tike a pear inverted 5 it is eaten bythe 
Weeroes, ond is the food of Guanas 
and ether.animals. , Thefe plants silt 
thrive in the open air in England if 
they ke planted ia a warm fituation, 
but fhould be frit trained up in pots 
and thettered in the winter for tvo or 
three years, by which time they will 
have acquired iome ftreneth, when rhey 
may te planted in the ground where 
they are to remain: This dort Bowers 
in many good gardens. 

Love Appxrr, or Tonutes, [Lyroper- 


jicn.} There are fix Species cf this 


plant, aH of which sre propagated by 
fowing ‘thei’ feeds on a moderate hot- 
ted in March; and when the -plants 
ate two inches high they should be 
tranfplanted into arorher mederate 
hot-bed¢, .znd fhaded al] they thawe ta- 
ken root ; Tet them then have a large 
fhare of freth air, and ta May they 
may ‘be removed into pots er ‘borders 
meer vevalls. pales, or hedges, that have 
a warm afpeét, to which their bran- 
ches fhould be faflened, otherwife they 
awill trail on the cround, and then the 
fruit will not ripen. 

Mad Arris, ot Eeg-Plant, [Melon- 
goza| of which there are four fpecies: 
1. Mad apple with an oblong violet- 
coloured frets 2. Mad apple with a 
taper viclet-coloured fruit; 3. Mad 
apple with 2A incurved fruit; ¢. Ap- 
ple-bearing Nighthhade wih prickly 
dJeaves and fruit, 

The frit fort grows naturally in A- 
fia, Africa, and America; the fru 
Gs oval and Alefhy, about the fize and 
dhape of afwan’s egg, of a dark pur- 
ple on one fide 2nd white on theether. 
‘There are fevera! varieties of this fpe- 
ees 5 one with white fruit called the 
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Eag-Plant, another with yellow fruit, 
and another with pale red fruit, 

The fruits oi all the fpecies are com- 
monly eaten by the inhabitants of the 
warm parts of the globe, and are ef- 
teemed a delicacy. 

All the {pecies are propagated by 
feeds, which fhould be fown upona 
moderate hot-bed early in March; when 
they come up, they fhould be removed 
to another hot-ied and watered, and 
thaded until they have taken rvot, and 
have plenty of frefh air, it the weather 
be warm, otherwife they will draw up 
very weak: and they mutt likewite 
be plentifully watered, In May, the 
plants willbe ftrong enough to fl the 
frame, when they mutt be tranfplanted 
into a rich fpot of ground, where they 
muft have water plenvifully, till they 
have taken root; aiter which they will 
require but little care. 

Thefe plants are only preferved as 
curiofities in Englifh gardens, the truic 
being feidom eaten in this country, ex- 
cept by fome Icalians and Spaniaids, 
who have been accuflumed to eatthem 
jn their own countries, 

Male Balam Avprie, [ Momordica} 
of which there are three {pecies, all 
annual plants, which have trailing 
flalks like the cucumber or melon, 
Their feeds muft be fown on a hot-bed 
the be inning of March, and when 
they come up they fhould be tranf- 
planted into a frefh hot-bed, and af- 
tenwards treated as cucumbers, 

With proper management they will 
preduce fruitin July, and their feeds 
will ripen in Auguit or September, 
when it muft be gathered immediately. 

Thefe plants are not much cultiva- 
ted, except in curious gardens, for the 
oddnefs of their fruit. Some perfons 
put them in pots with ftakes, to which 
they are faftened, and then place the 
pots in ftoves; in this manner they 
make a better appearance, though they 
do not thrive fo weil nor produce fo 


much fruit. 
Sour Appre, or SourSop. See Cuf- 
ard Apple. 


Sweet Aprre, or Sugar APPLe, 
See Cufard Apple. 

Tiorn Avpie, [Datura] There are 
fix fpecies of this plant, » The mott 
common fort has around prickly fruit, 
and a fingle white fiower.. Some of 
the cthers require a hot-bed in the 
{pring, and afterwards to be planted 
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in a warm border, or the feeds will fet- 
dom ripen, 

Apprrs of Sovom, fruit which was 
fuppofed to grow on the banks of the 


Dead Sea, (where Soiom formerly’ 


ftood) and faid to be extremely fine 
and tempting on the outfide, but within 
was full of afhes. Mr, Maundrell has 
proved this to be a fiction, 

APPORTIONMENT, the divifion 
of a rent into parts, in the fame man. 
ner as the land out of which it iffues 
is divided, 

APPRAISER, a perfon commonly 
fworn to value or fet the price on 
goods; if he-values them too high, 
he is obliged to take them at the price 
appraifed, : 

APPRENTICE, a young perfon 
that is bound for a certain number of 
years in order to learn any art, trade, 
or myfiery. He muit be bound by 
deed, and the deed muft be indented, 
and he mutt likewife be retained by the 
Name of an apprentice exprefsly, o- 
therwile he is no apprentice though he 
be bound, 

An apprentice being by deed, can- 
not be difcharged but by deed 5 but 
the matter and apprentice may, by a- 
greement between themfelves, leave 
each other; the matter giving leave 
under his hand, which difcharge mutt 
be confirmed by a Juftice. 

The mafter is allowed by law, with 
moderation, to chaftife his apprentice, 

With refpect to binding poor ap- 
prentices, the churchwardens and o- 
verfeers, by the affent of two Juitices, 
(one of the quorum) may bind any 
fuch children whofe parents they fhalt 
judge not able to maintain them, to 
be apprentices, where they fhall fee 
convenient, till the male children fhall 
come to the age of twenty-four, and 
the females to the age of twenty-one, 
or marriage; and as the churchwar- 
dens and overfeers have this power, 
fo they are the proper judges of per- 
fons who are fit to be their mafters5 
and thefe are perfons, who, by their 
profefion or manner of living, have 
occafion to keep fervants; but then 
this is to be approved by the fuftices, 
and if the mafter is diffatisfied he may 
appeal to the fefiions, 

‘The power of binding to the age of 
twenty-four feems cruel; and it is 
much to be wifhed that the parifh of- 
ficers had power granted generally to 
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put out poor apprentices for the term 
of feven yzars, or till they fhall attain 
the age of twenty-one years, and no 
Jonger. 

' APPROACHING, in gardening, 
See GraFTinc by ApPROACH. 

APPROPRIARE communan, in 
law, is to difcommon ; that is, to in- 
clofe any parce] of land that was be- 
Aore open and common, 

APPROVEMENT, is where a man 
hath common in the lord’s wafte 
ground, and the lord of the manor in- 
clofes part of the wate for himfelf, 
leaving neverthelefs fufficient common 
with egrefs and regrefs for the com- 
moners. If, however, there fhould 
not be fufficient common left for the 
tenant, he may have a writ of aflize 
and recover triple damages: in fuch a 
cafe alfo a commoner may break down 
the inclofures. 

APRICOT-TREE, a fruit-tree 
now weli known in the Engliih gar- 
dens. 

There are about feven varieties of 
apricots cultivated in the Englifh gar- 
dens, viz. 1. The Mafculine apricot, 
2. The Grange apricot; 3. The Al- 
pier apricot, 4. The Roman apricot, 
5. The Turkey apricot, 6, The Bre- 
daapricot. 7. The Bruffels apricot. 

The Mafculine is the firft ripe of ail 
the apricots; it is a fmall roundifh 
fruit, ofa red colonr towards the fun ; 
‘as it ripens the colour fades to a gree- 
nifh yellow on the other fide. The 
tree is very apt to be covered with 
flowers ; but as they come out very 
early in the fpring, they are frequently 
deftroyed by the cold, unlefs the trees 
are covered to protect them, 

The Orange is the next ripe apricot; 
this fruit is much larger than the for- 
mer, and, as it ripens, changes toa 
deep yellow colour, The fleth of this 
is dry, and not, high flavoured: it is 
fitter fortarts, than for the table. 

The Algier is the next in feafon; 
this is of an oval fhape, a little com- 
prefled on the fides 5 itturns to a pale 
yellow, cr ftraw-cclour, when ripe; 
the flefh is dry, and not high flavour- 
ed: this, and what is by fome per- 
fons called the Common apricot, are 
often confounded. 

The Roman is the next ripe apri- 
cot; this isa larger fruit than the for- 
mer, and not comprefied on the fides ; 
the colour is deeper, and not fo dry as 
the former, 
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The Turkey apricot is yet larger 
than cither of the tormer, and of a 
globular figure; they turn to a deeper 
yellow than the former ;, the fleth is 
firmer, 2nd of an higher flavour than 
either of the former, 

The Breda apricot (as it is called 
from its being brought from thence te 
England). was originally brought from 
Africa: thisis a large, roundith fruit, 
changing into a deep yellow, when 
tipe; the flefh is foft, full of juice, 
and of adeep orange colour on the in- 
fide; the {tone is rounder and larger 
than that of thecther forts, This is 
the beit apricot we have; and, wher 
ripened on a ftandard, is preferable to 
all other kinds. 

The Bruffels is the lateft ripe of all 
the apricots; for, when it is planted 
againit a wall, it is generally the be- 
ginning of Auguft before it is ripe, 
unlefs when it is planted to a full fonth 
afpeé&t 3 which is what fhould not be 
praGifed, becaufe the fruit is never 
welf tafted which grows ina warm ex- 
pofure. This fruit is of a middling 
fize, rather inclining to an oval figure; 
red on the fide next the fun, with many 
dark fpots, and of a greenifh ycllow 
on the other fide; the fkinis firm, and 
of an high flavour; the fruit often 
cracks before itisripe. Mr, Hitt ran- 
ges thefe differently; he places the 
Broffels 3d, and the Orange 4th. 

Moit people train thefe trees up to 
ftems of fix or feven feet high, er bud 
them upon ftocks of that height; but 
half ftandards, of about two and a 
half, or three feet in the ftem, fhould 
be preferred to thofe which are much 
taller, 

Thefe fruits are all propagated by 
budding them on plum ftocks, and 
will readily take upon almoft any fort 
of plum, provided the ftock be free 
andthriving, (except the Bruffels kind, 
which is ufualiy budded ona fort of 
ftock, commonly caild the St, Julian, 
which better fuits the tree, as being 
generally planted for ftandards, than 
any other fort of plum will.) Mr. Hitt 
obferves, that the tlocks upon which he 
found the apricet to profper beft, and 
yield the moft palatable fruit, are the 
red wheat plums; they having a tart 
tafte, and are toleraoly free from gum 
and fuckers, The manner of raifing 
the ftocks, and budding thefe trees, 
are treated of under their refpective 
articles, © Thefe 
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Thefe trees are all (except the two 
Saft forts) planted againft the walls, 
and’ fhould have an eaft ov weft afped? ; 
for if they are planted full fowth, the 
great leat caufes them to be mealy be- 
fore they are welleatable. The bor- 
der under chefe walls thould be fix feet 
wide at leaft, and, if it wasas broad 
as the wall is high, the better; and if 
the earth be two feer deep, or two 
and’ a half at moft, it ts enowgh, 

If your ground is wet cold loam or 
elay,. you fhould raife your borders as 
snuch above the level of the furface as 
tt wilt admit, laying fome {tones or 
radbifh in the boston, to prevent the 
roots fronr ruining downwards ; bet, 
if you plant on @ chalk or gravel, it 
will be better to raife the borders to 
a proper thicknefS with good loamy 
eartlr tham to fink the borders by re- 
moving the chalk er gravel. 

The bett foil to be ufed for thefe and 
all other forts of fruit trees, ts freflr 
untried earth, from a pafture ground, 
taker about ten inches deep, with the 
gurf, and Paid to rot and mellow at 
leaft twelve months before it is ufed; 
and this rauft be kept often turned, to 
fiveeten and imbibe the nitrous parti- 
eles of the air, 

Your borders being thus prepared, 
make choice of fach trees as have two 
ftrong branches hefides collateral ones; 
and if the branches have becn once 
gut down in the nurfery and tliofe parts 
well healed, they are not the worfe; 
and the more the principal branches. 
areextended from. each other, the bet- 
ter; and if your feil be dry, or of a 
thiddling temper, you fhould prefer 
Oober as the belt feafon for planting, 

* Bat do not cut off any part of the 
head at that time, unlefs rhere are any 
trong fore-right fhoots which willnot 
come to the wall, which may be taken: 
quite away. 

Having fixed the tree in the ground, 
nail the branches to the wall, to pre- 
vent their fhaking. n this ftate let ic 
remain til? the middle of March, when, 
tf the weather is good, you muft un- 
nail the branelies of your trees, fo as 
rot to difturb the roots, and, witha 
tharp Knife, cut cff the head of the 
ree, if it Was but ome fem, or where 
ee ray have two or more fhoots, each 
of them muft be fhortened to about 
four or five eyes above the bud, fo that 
the floping fide may be towards the 
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In the fpring, if the weather proves 
dry, you muft, now-and-then, give 
yous trees a penile refrefhing with 
water all over their head, which will 
greatly help them; and alfo lay fome 
turf, or other mulch, round their reots, 
vo preventtheir drying during the fum- 
mer-feafon: as nev: branches are pro- 
duced, obferve to nail theny to she 
wall; and fuch fhoots as are produced 
fore-right, muft be intirely difplaced, 
This mutt be repeated a3 often as it is 
necefary, to prevent their hanging: 
from the wall; but by no means Rop 
any of their fhoots in fummer; the 
beft time for this being im December, 
after they have Shed their leaves. 

The fecond fummer obferve, ss iw 
the firft, todifplace all fore-righit theots 
as they are produced, nailing in the 
other clofe to the wall horizontally, fe 
that the middle of the tree may be 
Rept open; and never fhorten any of 
the theots in fummer, onlefs to fur— 
nifh branches to fill vacant places or 
the wall; and never do this Jater than 
April, About Decenrber thorten thofe: 
fhaots, as was direfted for the firie 

ear. 

Fhe following year’s management: 
will be nearly the fame with this ; 
but only obfervs, that apricots pro- 
duce their biofion+buds, not only up- 
on the laft year’s wood, but alfo epon 
the curfons or fpers, which are pro- 
duced from the two year’s wood » 
great care fhould therefore be had iry 
the fummer management, not to hurt 
er difplace them. 

Thefe few rules, well executed, to- 
gether with a lite obfervation and 
care, will be fufficient ; and, to pre— 
tend to prefcrive particular direftions 
for atl the different accidents, or man- 
ner of treating. fruits, would be im- 
poffrble; the reader will find what 
las been faid, i2 duly attended to, 
fuflicient. 

The Bruffels and Breda apricots, 
being, for the moft part, planted for 
frandards, will require very little pro- 
ning or management ; only: obferve,. 
to take out ail tite dead wood, or fucls 
branches as crofs each other; this 
rauft be dane early inv autumn, or im 
the fpring after the cold weather is 
patt, that the part may not canker 
where the inctfion is made. 

APRIL, is the fourth calendar mont! 
im the civil year, and confifts of thirty 
days, Tig 
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Many will no doubt expeét the Huf- 


» ~ — bandman’s and Gardener’s Kalendar 
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for this month. 

With refpe@ to the firft, it is mo- 
rally impoflible to give even a tolera- 
ble account of the Farmer’s duty for 
each month, The feafons, the foil, and 
its peculiar management, the different 
fituation and condition of eftates, &c, 
&c, all concur to render fuch an at- 
tempt highly ridiculous and abfurd, 

About an hundred years ago, when 
agriculture was but little praétifed, and, 
if poffible, lefs underftood, a Kalen- 
dar had its ufe. Wooldridge publifhed 
one at the end of his Sy{tem of Agri- 
culture, colle&ted from different au- 
thors, in which he likewife gave the 
fubftance of Mr. Evelyn’s Hortulan 
Kalendar, Wooldridge was copied by 
that errant plagiarift who wrote the 
Art of Hufbandry by J. Mortimer, Efq; 
F,R.S. who is again copied by the 
modern writers of Kalendars. Who 
but muft laugh when he reads—who 
but muft grieve when he pays for fuch 
miferable ftuff, as “ Fell the timber 
you intend to bark, keep geefe and 
{wine out of commons and paftures, 
cleanfe ditches, gather up worms and 
{nails in evenings and mornings, open 
the doors of the bee-hives,”” which is 
given in the Kalendars for April. 

As to the Gardener’s Kalendar, Mr, 
Miller fills near thirty o€tavo pages 
with direétions and catalogues for this 
month. If thefe dire€tions are fup- 
pofed to be neceffary, we cannot a- 
bridge them, nor have weroom to in- 
fert them. 

‘The following catalogues, however, 
may ferve to refrefh the memory of 
thofe who are fond ¢<. gardening, 

Produéis of the Kitchen Garden, 

Sprouts of broccoli, cabbages, and 
favoys, are now very good, if they are 
gathered before they run up to feed, 
The young fhoots of turneps and hop- 
tops are often eaten when there is a 
fcarcity of other greens, all forts of 
young fallet-herbs, fpinach, raddifhes, 
afparagus, coleworts, parfley, alifan- 
ders, chard beet, fome late celery and 
endive in moift ground; forrel, bur- 
net, thyme, hyfop, winter favory, pot- 
marjorum, brown Dutch, and cab- 
hage lettuces, in frames or under glaf- 
fes on warm borders; aifo fome cos 
lettuce, where they have efcaped the 
froft, will be fit for ule towards the 
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end of the month; chervil, young o.- 
nions, lceks, cives, fcallions, rocam. 
bole, borage, fage, rofemary, and fome 
parfnips and carrots, where they have 
been preferved ir fand; for where they 
have remained in the ground, thofe 
which are found will have fprouted, 
after which their roots will become 
fticky and tough, fo unfit for eating, 
Young carrots which were fown j 
autumn are now in prime; and the 
young fhoots of falfify or tragopogon, 
which is by fome perfons preferred to 
afparagus when gathered young. Upon 
the hot-beds, cucumbers, peafe, kid- 
ney-beans, and purflane; and towards 
the end of the month, you have often 
peas on warm borders where they have 
efcaped the froft, and fome early cab. 
bages. 
Fruits in Prime, or yet lafting. 

Pears, frane-real, bergamot, bugi, 
Saint Martial, winter boncretien, Lord 
Cheyne’s winter green, beffy de chau. 
montelle from an efpalier on cold land; 
carmelite, and for baking, the cadil- 
lac, and Parkinfon’s warden, 

Apples ; golden ruffet, Pile’s ruffet, 
Wheeler’s ruffet, nonpareil, John ap- 
ple, ftone pippin, with fome others, 

In the forcing-frame, cherries, maf- 


‘culine apricot, fome plums; and on 


the hot-bed ftrawberries, 
Plants now in Flower in the Pleafure 
Garden. 

Anemonies, Ranunculufes of vari- 
ous kinds, polyanthufes, auriculas, tu- 
lips, crown imperials, hepaticas, hya- 
cinths of various forts, narciffufes, 
daffodils, jonquils, violets, mufcarias, 
dwarf-flag iris, great fnowdrop, {pring 
cyclamens, fpring colchiums, pulfatil- 
Jas, bulbous fumitory, ducks-foot or 
May apple, rofe-roots, wood anemo- 
ny, friat’s cowl, Italian arum, double 
ladies fmock, double pilewort, ftarry 
hyacinths, dog’s-tooth, double daifies, 
tritillarias of various Kinds, gentia- 
nella, double caltha paluftris, large 
green-flowered ornithogalum of Na- 
ples, Perfian lily, orchifes of feveral 
forts, fanguinaria, Solomon’s feal, A- 
merican Jung-wort, meadia, double 
faxifrage, Venetian vetch, lynchnifes, 
allyfon creticum, bugle, cat’s-foot lily 
of the valley, leopard’s-bane, honey- 
wort, leon topelaton, hearts-eafe, pe- 
riwinkle with fingle flowers both {mall 
and Jarge, as alfo with double flowers 
of a purple colour, borage-leaved ver- 

; bafcum, 
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bafcum, blue-Aowered perennial moth- 
mullein, with fome others, 

Hardy Tiees and Shrubs now in Flower. 

Lilac, with white, purple, and blue 

* flowers, Perfian lilac with privet leaves, 
commonly called the Perfian lilac with 
entire and with cut leaves, laburnums, 
double-flowering peach-tree, double- 
flowering pear-tree, cherry plum, al- 
mond with white and peach-coloured 
bloffoms, amalanchier, aria theophraf- 
ti, viburnum, bird cherry, Cornifh 
cherry, cockfpur hawthorn, dwarf al- 
mond with fingle and double flowers, 
hypericum frutex, Benjamin-tree, bar- 
berry-tree, bilberry-buth, bladder-nut, 
fervice-tree, turpentine-tree,early white 
and Italian honeyfuckles, yellow jaf- 
mine, lauruftinus, fcorpion fena, ca- 
ragana, eaftern bladder fena, dwarf 
cherry, coronilla cretica, Siberian cy- 
tifus, fingle virgin rofe, hairy cytifus, 
laure}, pyracantha, Glaftonbury thorn, 
nettle-tree dogwood, quicken or moun- 
tain afh, fpindle-tree, fcarlet-flower- 
ing maple, horfe chefnut, fpirea fru- 
tex, upright and fly honeyfuckle, aza- 
lea’s, with fome others, 

Medicinal Plants, whick may now be 

gathered for ufe. 

Brooklime, water-crefles, wood-roof, 
moufe-ear, daify, rice-leaved whitlow- 
grafs, bugle, fhepherd’s-purfe, dande- 
lion, white faxifrage, coltsfoot, hair- 
bells, ground-ivy, dead-nettle, wood- 
forrel, cowflip, primrofe, raddifh-root. 

Plants in Flower in the Green-Hou/e 

and Stove, 

African geraniums of various forts, 


ilex-leaved lantana, candy tuft-tree, | 


African anthericum with aloe leaves, 
and two or three forts with onion 
leaves, tree fcabious, cyftifes, three or 
four forts of ar@otus, mefembryanthe- 
mi of feveral forts, aloes of feveral 
kinds, coronilla cretica, cyftifus cana- 
rienfis, medicago frutefcens, Aleppo 
cyclamens, hbermannias of four or five 
forts, colutea zthiopica, polygala A- 
fricana, hypericum balcaricum, two 
forts of African fhrubby tanfey, three- 
leaved African fumach, melianthus 
minor foetidus, cotyledons, turnera, 
malphigia of two or three forts, hum- 
ble plant, cifins halimi folio, olive 


tree, watfonia, African fifyrinchium, 
calla, sthicpica, crinum, cunonia, A- 
fyican hyacinth withfmooth and with 


waited Jeaves, dumb cane, rauvolfia, 
waitheria, atamufco lily, pancratium, 
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fmall creeping cereus with crimfor 
flowers, cannacorous, ixia of feveral 
forts, antholyza, fhrubby African ftar- 
wort of two forts, tetragonia, clatia, 
fome forts of mimofa, diofma of two 
forts, African fhrubby fage with yel- 
low and blue flowers, fhrubby ftachys 
from the Canaries, teucrium, boeticum, 
fhrubby convolvulus from Crete, he- 
liotropium fcorodoniz folio, coral-tree, 
hemanthus colchici foliis, black flow- 
ering lotus, tree houfleek, craffula, 
African wood forrel with large purple 
and alfo with yellow flowers, China 
rofe, elychryfum orientale, Spanifh 
toad-fiax, ornithogalum from the Cape 
of Good Hope, African marigold two 
forts, chryfocoma, euphorbias, forrel- 
tree, lycium with narrow leaves, ca- 
nary fhrubby fox-glove, othonna two 
or three forts, Peruvian heliotrope, A- 
frican cacalia, with fome others. 

AQUA, water, This term is fre- 
quently met with in the writings of 
phyficians, chymifts, &c. for certain 
medicines, or menftruums, in a liquid 
form, diflinguifhed. from each other 
by particular epithets, as agua fortis, 
aqua vite, &C, 

AQUEDUCT, an artificial canal, 
or channel, made of ftone, brick, or 
timber, to convey water from one place 
to another, Thofe aqueduéts which 
the Romans built were furprifingly 
magnificent. That which Lewis XIV, 
erected near Maintenon for carrying 
the Bucg to Verfailles is perhaps the 
greateit now in the world. 

AQUAGE, a water-courfe. 

AQUATIC, an appellation given to 
fuch things as live or grow in the wa- 
ter; thus we fay, aquatic animals, a-_ 
quatic plants, &c. fed , Cisse fyy i> 

Aquatic Plants, are the withy or 
willow, ozier, water crefies, &c. See 
Witriow, Ozier, &c. 

AQUEDUCT. See AquapuicT, 

ARABANT, ad curiam domini, was 
intended of thofe who heid by the te- 
nure of ploughing and tilling the lands 
of the lord, 

ARABLE LAND, fuch as is tilled 
or cultivated for the production of corn. 

ARALIA, Berry- bearing Angelica, 
There are three fpecies, viz. 1. Canada 
berry~bearing angelica; 2. Berry-bear- 
ring angefica with a naxed flalk 5 3. 
Angelica-tree, 

The firft and fecond ferts are eafily 
propagated by feeds, which fhould be 

fown 
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fewn in autumn foon after they are 
ripe. In the autumn following, when 
their leaves decay, the roots fhould be 
tranfplanted, where they are to re- 
main; being hardy plants they will 
grow in any fituation, The third fort 
is propagated by feeds which muft be 
procured from North-America, or by 
its roots ; for as the reots fpread far in 
the ground, fo they will put out young 
plants at a diftance from the ftems, 
which ray be taken off before they 
begin to fhoot in the fpring, The 
flowers of this fort make no great fi- 
gure, but the plants are preferved in 
moft of the curious gardens in Eng- 
land, 


—— ARBOR, a tree, 


ARBOREOUS, fomething belong- 
ing to or partaking of the nature of 
trees: thus mofies, &c. growing on 
trees are called arboreous, 

ARBORESCENT, a term applied 
to fuch things as refemble trees 5 thus 
we read of arborefcent fhrubs, arbo- 
refcent animals, &c. of which laft kind 
is that great natural curiofity the ftar- 
fifh. 

ARBOR VITA, or Tree of Life, 
[Tiuya.] The fpecies of this beauti- 
ful evergreen are, 1, Common arbor 
vite; 2. Chinefe arbor vite; 3. Ar- 
bor vite with ftriped leaves ; though 
Miller fays this laft is only a variety of 
the firft which proceeds from a weak- 
nefs in the plant, and therefore can 
only be preferved by propagating the 
plants by cuttings or layers ; and thefe 
muft be planted on thin land to pre- 
ferve the variegation ftrong. 

Both the other forts may be propa- 
gated either by feeds, layers, or cut- 
tings; but as raifing the firft by feeds 
is tedious, the other methods are pre- 
ferred, It grows naturally in Canada, 
Siberia, and other northern countries. 

The Chinefe arbor vite is at firfta 
little delicate and grows flowly ; the 
feeds fhould therefore be fown in pots, 
and in the preceding fpring, when they 
begin to vegetate, plunged into a mo- 
derate hot-bed till June; obferving to 
protec& them in the winter, This 
treatment fhould be renewed till they 
are fit for the nurfery. Thefe plants 
may likewife be raifed from layers or 
cuttings, obferving when they have 
ftood two years and are rooted to plant 
them in pots and plunge them into hot- 
beds, as direSted for raifing them from 
feeds, 
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This tree requires a particular ad- 
drefs in pruning it ; for if it ‘is firip- 
ped or trimmed clofe to any confider- 
able height, the body will be very 
flender and bear no proportion to its 
large and weighty top, The beft me- 
thod to prevent this will be to cut a- 
way from the bottom to near the top, 
all ill-placed forked branches (of which 
this tree produces many) referving on- 
ly at proper diftances fuch as are vi- 
gorous and radiate dire@ly from the 
body. 

ARBOUR, a kind of fhady bower 
formerly in great efteem, but of late 
rejected on account of its being damp 
and unwholefome. 

ARBUTUS, the Strawberry Tree, 
We have five fpecies of this tree. 7. 
The Common Arbutus; 2. Arbutus 
with plain leaves, called by fome A- 
drachne; 3. Arbutus, called the Bil- 
berry of Arcadia with alaternus leaves; 
4. Arbutus, called the Bilberry with 
oblong whitifh leaves; 5. Arbutus, 
called Uva Urfi, er Bear-berries. 

The firft fort has two or three vari- 
eties, one with double flowers, and 
another with red flowers. Thefe mutt 
be preferved by inarching or grafting 
them upon the common arbutus, for 
their feeds do not produce the fame 
kind, 

The beft method to propagate the 


arbutus is from feeds which ripen from - 


the middle of November till the end of 
December, obferving that the ripe ber- 
ries lofe their fine fcarlet, and become 
of abrownifhtawny colour, The whole 
berries fhould be preferved entire in 
dry fand (and not wafhed as fome ad- 
vife) till the feafon of fowing, when 
by foftly rubbing them in the hands 
the feeds will eafily feparate from the 
pulp, The feeds fhould be fown in 
March upon a moderate hot-bed, and 
in five or fix weeks the plants will 
appear, when they muft have frequent 
but very flight waterings ; the beds 
muft be thaded in the heat of the day 
till Auguft, when the glafles may be 
taken off till winter approaches, and 
then they fhould be replaced. 

The fucceeding fpring plant them 
in pots and plunge them in another 
hot-bed, and with the ufual waterings 
let them remain till Auguft, when they 
may be taken out and placed in any 
warm fheltered fpot till O@ober; they 
fhould now be expofed to thé winter 

G2 fun, 
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fun, but they fhould be fheltered with 
mats in fevere ftorms. In the next 
fpring take the dead mould out of the 


pots and add fomefrefh ; remove them, 


to a fhady border till autumn, and then 
expofe them again to the winter fun 
under a wall or hedge as before, 

The fpring following they may be 
ranfplanted into the open ground, 
e they are to remain; but, they 
Will be Aronger and more hardy if they 
are removed into other pots for a year 
or two, Great care muft be taken not 

hem too much. at their re- 
They love a,dry warm foil, 


vy, or clay land, 

ARCHANGEL, or, Dead Nettle, 
[Lamium.] There are various fpecies 
and varieties ; but as many of them 
are weeds, fo there are feldom more 
than five forts admitted into gardens, 
Some of thefe will fow themfelves; the 
others may be propagated by parting 
the roots in autumn, 

White ArcHANGEL, [Lamium Al- 
bum.], This grows wild in hedges, 
and flowers in April and May. The 
fiowers have been particularly celebra- 
ted in uterine fiuors, and other female 
weakneffes 5 as alfo in diforders of the 
lungs. 

ARCHIMEDES’s SCREW, fo call- 
ed from Archimedes. its inventor, a 
kind of fpiral pump for raifing water, 

This engine is too well known to 
require a particular defcription. It is 
not much ufed, though it may be ufe- 
ful in raifing water that, is foul with 
fand, &c. as the leathers of pumps 
will be foon deftroyed by thefe parti- 
cles. And it was principally this rea- 
fon that induced the ingenious Mr, 
Smeaton to ere&t a machine of this 
kind in the gardens of her Royal High- 
nefs the Princefs Dowager of Wales 
at Kew, where it is worked by horfes, 
and fupplies all the ponds, &c. in that 
extenfive garden with water, A ma- 
chine of this kind, turned by a wind- 
mill, might be of great ufe in drain- 
ing lands in feyeral parts of England, 
as it is not fubjeét to be out,of order, 


and might be made to raife a very. 


Jarge. quantity of water to a fmall 
height. In the courfe of this work we 
fhall defcribe feveral. other contri- 
vances for this purpofe, there being 
many very curious and ufeful engines 
cepefited in the machine raom of 
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the Society, for the encouragement. of; 
arts, &c, 

ARCHITECT, aperfon who draws. 
the plans of edifices, and fuperintends 
and direéts the feveral artificers em- 
ployed in the building. 

ARGHITECTURE, the art or fci- 
ence of ereéting edifices, whether for 
habitation or defence; and hence fub- 
divided into civil, military, and naval, 

Civil ARCHITECTURE, is abfolute- 
ly, and by way of eminence, ftiled Ar- 
chite@ure, and teaches how to make 
any kind of buildings, as palaces, 
churches, private houfes, &c. and the: 
rules to. be obferved in it are folidity, 
convenience, and beauty, to which 
fome add, order, difpofition, propor- 
tion, decorum, and ceconomy, Soli- 
dity implies the choice of a good foun- 
daticn, and found materials; conye- 
nience confifts in fo ordering the parts 
of an edifice that they may not embar- 
rafs one another; beauty is that a- 
greeable form and pleafing appearance 
which it exhibits to the eye of a fpec- 
tator; order gives each part of the 
building a convenient bignefs, whether 
confidered apart, or with relation to 
the whole; and difpofition is the agree- 
able union of all the parts. Propor- 
tion is the relation that all the work 
hath to its parts, and which every one 
feparately hathto the whole; decorum 
teaches to have a regard to defign, cuf- 
tom, and nature; and ceconomy to 
confider the expences, in order to re- 
gulate the form and magnitude of the 
fabric. 

With refpe&.to the feveral periods 
and ftates of architeéture, it is diftin- 
guifhed into antient, gothic, and mo- 
dern. The Greeks and Romans were 
fo happy in adjufting the various pro- 
portions of an edifice, that any neg- 
le& of their rules has been found to be 
a deviation from proportion and beau- 
ty itfelf. It is for this reafon that the 
moderns have retrieved the primitive 
fimplicity of modern architeture, 
which, upon the decline of the weftern 
empire, was loft.in the general confu- 
fion of arts and fciences, being fuc- 
ceeded by the gothic and morefk, fo 
calied from the Goths and Moors. 
Thefe made perfeétion to confit in the 
delicacy and multitude of the orna- 
ments, which they beftowed on their 
buildings, with abundance of care, as 
may. be feen in moft of the antient 

ftruciures 
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itru€tures in England and other parts 
of Europe. 

The manner then, of the ancients 
being reputed the ftandard of beauty 
and grandeur, another divifion .of ar- 
chiteQture arifes from the different pro- 
portions ebferved by them in different 
buildings; according to the bulk, 
ftrength, delicacy, richnefs, or fimpli- 
city required. This confifts of five 
orders, all invented at different times, 
and on different occafions, viz. tufcan, 
doric, ionic, corinthian, and compofite, 

ARCUATION, in gardening, the 
raifing of trees by layers, which is 
donethus, Strong mother plants, or 
fhoots, muft be planted in a clean bor- 
der in a ftraight line, fix inches afun- 
der; and when they have fhot five or 
fix main branches from the root, and 
as many collateral branches, thefe main 
branches muit be bent to the ground ; 
for which reafon, fome cut them half 
through, and peg them faft down, 

The fmal! branches muft be cover- 
ed three inches thick upon the joints, 
and have a large bafon cf earth made 
round them to hold the water. 

Some perfons give the branches a 
twift, to make them root the fooner, 

ARDERS, fallowings, or plough- 
ings of land. 

ARENA, Sand. See Sanp. 

ARGILLA, Clay. See Cray. 

ARGOL, a common name for red 
tartar. See TARTAR. 

ARID, dry. 

ARK, a large cheft to put corn or 
fruit in, like the bin of a buttery. 

ARLES, or Earces, earneft; thus 
an arles-penny, fignifies an earnett 
penny. Servants’ vails are likewife 
called arles in fome places, 

ARMAN, in farriery. See DRENCH, 

ARNALIA, arable grounds, 

AROMATIC, an appellation given 
to fuch plants and other bodies as yield 
a brifk fragrant {mell, and a warm fpicy 
tafte, as cloves, cardamom-feeds, cin- 
namon, nutmegs, &c. Their peculiar 
qualities refide in a volatile oil, ufu- 
ally called effential oil, and a groffer 
refinous fubftance, capable of being 
extracted by fpirit of wine, ‘The vir- 
tues of all aromatic vegetables are ex- 
tracted by vinous fpirits ; very imper- 
fe@tly by watery liquors. In diftilla- 
tion they arife with water more per- 
fe@tly than with fpirit. Aromatics, 
confidered as medicines, warm the fto- 
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mach, and by degrees the whole ha- 
bit, raife the pulfe, and quicken the 
circulation : hence in cold languid ca- 
fes, they increafe ftrength, and pro- 
mote the natural fecretions. 

It is remarkable, that aromatics or 
{pices preferye animal fubftances from 
putrefaction 3 and that providence has 
taken care to furnifh warm climates 
with plenty of aromatics, which the 
inhabitants make frequent ufe of, and 
probably thereby check that fpontane- 
ous tendency to putrefaGtion, to which 
the heat inclines them, 

Befides all kinds of fpices, not a few 
of the nervous fimples may be ranked 
among the aromatics. 

ARPENT, the French name for an 
acre, 

We have already obferved under the 
article Acre, that the French arpent is 
very nearly equal to one acre and three 
quarters of a rood Englifh meafure. 
But it may be neceffary to add here, 
that the French have three different 
arpents, diftinguifhed by the epithets 
little, middle, and great arpent. 

The little ARPENT Contains ico per- 
ches of eighteen feet and a half fquare; 
confequently its fuperficial meafure is 
32,400 French feet, equal to 34,603 
feet, or three road, feven perches, and 
twenty-feven feet Englifh meafure. 

The middle ARPENT, confilts alfo of 
100 perches, twenty feet fquare, which 
make 40,000 French feet fuperficial 
meafure ; equal to 42,720 feet, or 
three rood, thirty-fix perches, and 14g 
feet Englifh meafure. 

The great ARPENT, contains 100 
perches of twenty-two feet fquare. 
See the article ACRE. 

ARRACHE,. See Oracnu, 

ARREARS, or arrearages, the re- 
mainder of afum due, or money re- 
maining in the hands of an account- 
ant. It fignifies alfo, more generally, 
the money that is due for rent, unpaid 
for land or houfes ; likewife what re- 
mains unpaid of penfions, taxes, or 
any other money payable annuaily, or 
at any fixed term, 

ARRENTATION, in the foreft- 
law, is thelicenfing an owner of lands 
in aforeft, to inclofe them with a low 
hedge, and a fmall ditch, in confide- 
ration of a yearly rent. 

ARRESTS, in farriery, mangy tu- 
meours upon a horfe’s hinder legs, be- 
tween the ham and the paftern, 

ARROW- 
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ARROW-HEAD, [Sagitta.] It 


grows in rivers and watery places, and 
flowers in May and June, The herb 
and feed are both ufed, and are of a 
cold and moift temperament accord- 
ing to Matthiolus and Boerhaave, but 
the fmell and tafte fpeak it of a hot 
nature, 

ARROW-ROOT, or Inpiawn Ar- 
Row-Root, [AMJaranta,] two fpecies, 
Thefe plants are natives of a warm 
country, and therefore wil! not live in 
this, unlefs they are preferved in ftoves, 
They propagate fait by their creeping 
roots, which fhould be parted about 
the middle of March, and planted in 
pots of frefh light earth, and plunged 
into a moderate hot-bed of tanner’s 
bark ; refrefhing them now and then 
with a fmall quantity of water, till 
the green leaves appear, when they 
fhould be watered oftener, When the 
plants decay fo that the leaves die to 
ground, the pocs fhould be ftill conti- 
nued in the bark bed, otherwife the 
roots wili perifh; but fhould have but 
little water given them. 

Mr. Miller fays, Indian Arrow-root 
is efteemed a fovereign remedy to cure 
the bite {he means the fing] of wafps, 
and to extra& the poifon of the man- 
chineel-tree. The Indians math the 
clean root, and then apply it as a poul- 
tice to draw out the poifon froma 
wound occafioned by their poifoned 
arrows. — It will alfo, he fays, ftop a 
gangrene, if it be applied before it be 
gone too far; fo that it muft be a very 
valuable plant, 

ARSMART, [Perficaria,] of which 
there are various fpecies. ‘The orien- 
tal Arfmart is a large plant, rifing to 
the height of eight or ten feet where 
the foil is moift, The plants are an- 
nual, and make a beautiful appear- 
ance; and may eafily be propagated 
by fuffering the feeds to fhed where the 
plants grow, and tranfplanting them 
in the fpring where they are to remain, 

Spotted AnsmMaRr7, [Perficaria Mitis] 
grows wild in moift watery places, and 
is recommended for external purpofes, 
Tournefort affures us (in the memoirs 
of the French academy 1703) that it 
is one of the beft vulneraries and an- 
tifeptics he Knows, and that a decoc- 
tion of it in wine {tops gangrenes ina 
furprifing manner. ‘The prefent prac- 
tice, however, has no dependance on it, 

Biting ARSMART, LAKE. WEED, or 
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Water Peprer, [Perficaria Urens| 
is readily diftinguifhed from the other 
by its pungent, biting, pepper-like 
tafte, Its virtues are thofe of an acrid 
ftimulating medicine: in phlegmatic 
habits it promotes the urinary dif- 
charge, and has frequently done good 
fervice in fcorbutic complaints. The 
freth leaves are fometimes applied ex- 
ternally for curing old fiftulous ulcers, 
and confuming fungous flefh ; for thefe 
purpofes they are faid to be employed 
by the farriers, among whom they are 
at prefent principally made ufe of. 

-ARTEDIA, We have no Englifly 
name for this plant, of which there 
are two fpecies. One of them is ana- 
tive of the Eaft, and the other grows 
upon the African fhore in the Medi- 
terranean, and likewifein Spain, 

Both thefe plants decay as foon as 
they perfeét their feeds, and many 
times before they are ripe, in England, 
The feeds fhould be fown in autumn - 
in a warm border to remain, for they 
will not bear tranfplanting. 

ARTICHOKE, [Cynara] of which 
there are two'forts cultivated in gar- - 
dens; one known by the name of the 
globe artichoke, and the other called 
the French artichoke, The globe ar- 
tichoke produces large round heads, . 
with broad brown fcales turning in- 
ward: the eatable part at the bottom 
of the fcales is very thick, and better 
flavoured than the other fort, which > 
produces taller ftalks, with lefs heads, 
and conicaliy fhaped; the fcales are 
narrower, and have lefs fiefh at their 
bottoms ; on which account the French 
fort is pretty much excluded from the 
Englifh gardens, the other being con- 
fiderably preferable, 

.The artichoke delights in a deep, 
rich, and moift foil, well prepared with 
rotten dung, and mixed to the depth 
of three feet at leaft; for the deeper : 
the mould is, the lefs watering they 
will require in fummer, and produce 
larger and better flavoured heads,— 
Themanner of propagating this plant, 
is from the flips or fuckers (though 
they may be raifed from feed) which 
arife from the old roots in Febru- 
ary or March, or as foon as the 
hard frof{ts are over, which, if planted 
in a proper foil, wil produce good 
fruitin the autumn following. Thefe 
fuckers fhould be carefully taken off 
with reots to them, particularly where 
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._ a frefh plantation is intended ; and as 
they are pretty deep in the ground, the 
earth fhould be removed from around 
the mother plant, to take them off the 
more eafily, leaving two or three of 
the ftraighteft, cleareft, and moft pro- 
mifing plants, which are produced 
from the under part of the ftock, for 
a crop, obferving in flipping off the 


other fuckers, to be careful not to in- - 


jure thofe which are defigned to re- 
main, When this operation.is done, 
the earth fhould be drawn to the plants 
which are left, and well clofed to 
them, cutting off the extremity of the 
leaves which hang down; after which, 
the ground between them fhould be 
dug, and a crep of fpinage may be 
fown, which will be taken off before 
the artichokes cover the ground, To- 
ward the latter end of April, or be- 
ginning of May, when the plants be- 
gin to fhew their fruit, alJ the young 
fhcots produced from the root fince 
the laft dreffing fhould be difplaced, fo 
as to leave only the principal plants 
which are intended for fruiting, which 
will by that means bear the better, and 
likewife to take off all the fuckers that 
are produced from the fides of the ftalk, 
leaving only the principal head, which 
will caufe the fruit to be confiderably 
larger. When the artichokes are fit to 
be ufed, they fhould be cut, and the 
{talks broke off clofe to the furface of 
the ground, in order that the ftocks 
may make frefh fhoots before the end 
of OGober, which is the feafon for 
earthing them up, although it may be 
deferred till any time in December, 
provided the feafon proves mild. 
~The method of earthing artichekes, 
(or landing them as by fome called) 
confifts in cutting off all the young 
fhoots quite clofe to the ground, then 
digging atrench between each row, 
and covering the roots with the earth 
thrown up in form of a ridge, over the 
line cf the artichokes: this will fecure 
them from the frofts that are common, 
and is by far much better than cover- 
ing them with long dung, which is a 
bad pra@tice, becaufe the dung laying 
near the rects is very apt to rot them, 
befides harbouring of vermin, which 
may defiroy the roots; though it would 
not be amifs in very fevere frofts, to 
put ftraw, peas-haulm, &c. on the 
ridges, which will keep fome part of 
the extiemity of the weather from 
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them, without damaging the roots ; 
but this covering need not be ufed till 
there is no avoiding it, and fo foon as 
the weather becomes mild, it fhould 
be taken off, for it will be a differvice 
to the plants, if it lies too long on 
them, After the plants are earthed 
up with the afore-mentioned precau- 
tions, they will not want any farther 
care till February or March, when they 
will have grown through the ridge of 
earth, and muft be managed as before- 
directed. 

Though the ftocks of artichokes will 
laft feveral years in a good rich foil, 
yet as they are great impoverifhers of 
the ground, their fruit will dwindle 
fo as to render it neceffary to havea 
frefh plantation every fourth or fifth 
year, or rather every year, on account 
of having their fruit in autumn; for 
this purpofe, the ground being pre- 
pared and provifion made of a fuffi- 
cient number of fuckers, make choice 
of thofe which are clear, found, and 
not woody, having fome fibres to their 
bottom; with a knife cut off the knot- 
ted part which joined to the ftalk. If 
it cuts crifp and tender, itis a fign of 
the fucker’s being good ; but if tough 
and itringy, it is to be rejected, Ha- 
ving properly fingled out thofe which 
are fitting for the purpofe, cut the 
large outfide leaves off pretty low, in 
fuch a manner that the middle leaves 
may rife above them ; the plant being 
thus prepared, the beft method of plan- 
ting is in rows as ftraight as poffible, 
which muft be done by ranging a line 
acrofs the ground, fetting them at a- 
kout two feet afunder in each row; 
and if more rows are wanted than one, 
thefe fhould be at the diftance of five 
feet, and the plants fet in quincunx 
order: the depth they fhould be planted 
to be about four inches, and the earth 
well clofed about the roots ; and if the 
feafon proves dry, they fhould be of- 
ted’ watered till they have taken good 
root: if the feafon proves favourable 
for them, and particularly on a moift 
rich foil, thefe plants will produce the 
largeit and beft artichokes fome time 
in Augu!t and September, after the 
old ftocks have ceafed bearing ; fo that 


the feafon is confiderably lengthened 


for preducing this fruit, by making a 

new plantation every year. 
The kitchen-gardeners near London 
who endeavour to make the moft of 
every 
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every inch of their high-rated land, ge- 
gerally plant their rows of artichokes 
nine or ten feet afunder, and befides 
fowing between them reelifhes or fpi- 
“nage, they plant two rows of cauli- 
flowers, at the difiance of two feet 
anda half afunder in rows, and four 
‘feet from row to row, fo that full five 
feet are allowed for the artichokes, 
In May, when the crop of radifhes or 
{pinaze is off, they fow along the mid- 
dle of the fpace between the two rows 
_of cauliflowers, a line of cucumbers 
for pickling, at the diftance of three 
feet ; and between the cauliflowers and 
artichokes, they plant for winter ufe a 
row of cabbages, or favoys, which 
have room enough to grow after the 
eauliflowers and artichokes are taken 
off: thus the ground is fully cropped 
during the whole feafon. A moift rich 
‘foil always yields the largeit and betft 
artichokes, but ifit be very moift, the 
roots will notlive through the winter: 
fuch ground fhould therefore be allot- 
ted for frefh plantations, made every 
fpring, to fupply the table in autumn, 
after the old ftocks have done bearing; 
but for early fruit, the plants fhould 
be in a drier fituation; they fhould be 
alfo in an open place, that is free from 
the drip of trees, for they would draw 
the plants up weak, and thereby ren- 
der the fruit fmall and trifiing. Ifthe 
artichoke ftocks fhoot forth but weak- 
ly inthe fpring, as they will do if they 
have been hurt by froft, or too much 
wet, it is beft to uncover them with 
a fpade, loofening and breaking the 
mould around them, or rather to dig 
the whole ground, if it be not planted 
with any thing elfe, and then to earth 
or raife a fmall hill about each ftock, 
which wili greatly help them: in about 
‘three weeks or a month after, the flips 
will be fit to take off. 

The bottoms of artichokes are good 
for many culinary ufes. The way to 
preferve them al! the winter is to fe- 
parate them from the leaves or fcales, 
parboil them, and hang them up ina 
dry place, | firung on packthread, with 
a clean piece of paper between every 
bottom, te prevent their touching one 
another; they are likewife faid to be 
very good pickled. The artichoke 
fuckers, which grow on the fides of 
the ftalk, are alfo ufed in feveral in- 
tentions in cookery. 

Artichokes are accounted a diuretic, 
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and goad againft the jaundice; but 
they are more efteemed as a food than 
a medicine. ; 

The ingenious cultivator M.de Cha- 
teauvieux, has raifed excellent arti- 
chokes in the open field, without dung- 
ing the ground, or even watering the 
plants, merely by a thorough {ftirring 
of the earth, according to the princi- 
ples of the new hufbandry, ‘* Arti- 
chokes, fays that ingenious gentleman, 
planted at the beginning of May, pro- 
duced, in September, their firft fruit, 
which was, in general, from twelve to 
fifteen inches in circumference. Their 
leaves entirely covered the beds fix 
feet wide.” 

Ferufalen ARTICHOKE, [Helianthus] 
a fpecies of the fun flower, of the pe- 
rennial kind, propagated in many gar- 
dens for the roots, which are efteemed 
by fome people ; "but they are watery 
and windy, which hath brought them 
almoft into difufe. 

Thefe are propagated by planting 
the {mailer roots, or the larger ones 
cut into pieces, obferving to preferve 
a bud to each feparate piece, either in 

the fpring or autumn, allowing them 
a good diftance, for their roots will 
multiply greatly: the autumn follow- 
ing, when their ftems decay, the roots 
may be taken up for ufe. Thefe plants 
fhould be cultivated in fome remote 
corner of the garden, for they are very 
unfightly while growing, and their 
roots are apt to over-run whatever 
grows near them; norcan they be €a- 
fily deftroyed, when they are once well 
fixed in a garden. 

ARTICLE, a claufe or condition of 
acontraét, treaty, &c. 

ARTICUL. ATED Plants, are fuch 
as are diftinguifhed from {pace to fpace, 
by Knots or joints along their ftems, 

ARTIFICIAL GRASSES, fuch as 
are introduced into the field, and 
cultivated afterwards ; as burnet, clo- 
ver, lucern, faintfoin, ray-grafs, fpur- 
ry, &c. See the method of cultivating each 
under its proper article, 

ARTIFICIAL PASTURES, fuch 
lands as are properly cultivated and 
fown with the above plants, or any 
other that yield a great deal of fodder 
for cattle, 

ARVALES FRATRES, in roman 
antiquity, a college of twelve priefts, 
inftituted by Romulus, who himfelf 
made one of the body: they affifted 

in 
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in the facrifices of the ambervalia, of- 
fered annually to Ceres and Bacchus, 
for the profperity of the principal fruits 
of the earth, viz, thofe of corn and 
wirte. 

ARUM, Wake-robin, Cuckow-pint, or 
Prie?’s what dye call it, Mr, Miller enu- 
merates eighteen fpecies of this plant, 
which are preferyed in the gardens of 
thofe perfons who are curious in col- 
lecting exotic plants for the variety of 
their leaves, their Mowers having but 
little beauty, nor dothey always ap- 
pear in this country. They are propa- 
gated eafily by offsets from their roots, 

Ethiopian An uM, or Wake-robin, [ Cal- 
fz,| grows naturally at the Cape of 
Good Hope. It propagates very faft 
by offsets, which thould be taken off 
the latter end of Auguit, at which 
time the old leaves decay. They may 
be planted in the open air with other 
hardy exotics till the middle of au- 
tumn, when they muft be removed 
into fhelter for the winter feafon. If 
they are planted in awarm berderand 
a dry foil, they will live in the open 
air in mild winters; but with a little 
thelter in frofts they may be preferved 
in full growth very well. 

Arum, Common Wake-robin, grows 
wild under hedges, ard by the fides of 
banks, in moft parts of England, It 
fends forth in March, three or four 
triangular leaves, which are followed 
by a naked ftalk, bearing a purplifh 
piftil inclofed in a long fheath: this 
is fucceeded, in July, by a bunch of 
reddifh berries. In fome plants, the 
leaves are fpotted with black, in others 
with white fpots, and in others not 
fpotted at all: the black fpotted fort 
is fuppofed to be the moft efficacious, 
and hence is exprefsly direéted by the 
college. All the parts of arum, par- 
ticularly the root, have an extremely 
pungent, acrimonious tafte: if the 
root be but lightly chewed in the 
{pring (at which time it is the ftrong- 
e(t) it continues to burn and vellicate 
the tongue for a confiderable while, 
occafioning at the fame time an in- 
tenfe thirft: thefe fymptoms are re- 
moved by butter, milk, or oily li- 
quors, Dried and kept for fome time, 
it lofes its acrimony, and becomes an 
almoft infipid farinaceous fub{tance, 
This root is an irritating, attenuating 
medicine, It does good fervice in 
cold fluggifth hebits: and in difor- 
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ders proceeding from thick tenacious 
phlegm ; which it powerfully diffolves, 
and at the fame time, by {timulating 
the folids, promotes its expulfion ei- 
ther through the cuticular pores, or 
the groffer emunétories. The moét 
convenitnt method of preparing it for 
exhibition, feems to be by beating the 
frefh root with gummy refins, and ma- 
King it into pills; in this form it will 
retain its virtue longer than in that of 
powder, Juncker particularly obferves 
of this root, thatif given to the quan- 
tity of a dram along with a fprituous 
vehicle, it occafions a plentiful fweat, 
even in perfons otherwite little difpo- 
fed to this evacuation; but that if 
exhibited barely in the form of pow- 
der, it has not this effeét. Some re- 
commend a tin€ure of it drawn with 
Wine; but neither vinous, fpirituoys, 
Nor aqueous liquors extra@ its virtues; 
nor do they arife in diftiNation, 

ASAFOETIDA, Devil’s Dung, is a 
kind of gum, of a very offenfive finell, 
produced by a plant common in fome 
parts of Perfia, 

The plant which produees it is one 
of the pentandria digynia of Linneus, 
and one of the herbe umbellifere fe- 
mine foliaceo, feu aja foliacea cinéto 
of Ray, We hada multitude of va- 
rious and falfe accounts of it for a 
long time ; Garcias telling us it had 
leaves like the haze! ; and Bontius 
making two plants of it, one like a 
willow, and the other with a root like 
a turnip; fome have given it leaves 
like the fig-tree, fome like thofe of 
rice, and others have made it a fhrub 
of the phyllerz Kind. Kampfer is the 
author to whom we owe the truce ac- 
count of it, This is given in his 
Ameenitates Exotica, where he de- 
fcribes it fully and accurately, under 
the name of umbellifera levittico affi- 
nis foliisinftar preoniz ramofis, caule 
pleno maximo, femine foliaceo nudo 
folitario brance urfing five paftinachz 
fimili radice afam feetidam fundente. 
The Perfians catl both the plant and 
the juice hingefch; and the Indians, 
hiing; but the more accuratein both 
countries call the plant hingefch, and 
the juice or gum, hiing. 

The root of this plant is perennial, 
and very large, It is covered with a 
thick black rind, which eafily comes 
off from the reft, when frefh, Within 
it is perfe@tly white, ard full of white, 
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milky, and ftinking juice, which,when 
colle@ed and dried, is what the Per- 
fians call hiing, and the Europeans 
afa-teetida. The top of this root is 
furnifhed with a large tuft of hairy or 
filamentous matter, like that on the 
crown of the meum or fpignel. The 
leaves are very large, and like thofe of 
the piony. 

The italk is as thick as a man’s arm, 
and grows to eight or nine feet high. 
It gradually becomes taper toward the 
top, whence it is divided into a fmall 
mumber of branches. The leaves 
fiand alternately on thefe ftalks, and 
that at no great diftances frem one an- 
other. Lhe flowers are fmall, and 
difpefed in umbels, The feeds ‘are 
fiattith and ftriated, and of an oval 
figure; they have fomewhat of the afa- 
fcetida fmell, but much lefs than might 
be expe@ed. It grows in Perfia, but 
there only in two places, at leaft in 
thofe only in any great plenty. Thefe 
are the mountains about Heraat, and 

he province of £ in thefe places it 
with juice, and yields the 
eat plenty 3 when found elfe- 
where, it yields very little, The leaves 
in thefe places are of a horrible offen- 
five fmell, and no. animal will touch 
them: but the people of the town of 
Difguum affirm, that, in the country 
beyond them, the plant lofes much of 
its bad finell, and that the goats feed 
very greedily on the leaves, and grow 
very fat upon the diet. Some have 
pretended to ciftinguifh two fpecies of 
this plant, the one yielding a fmaller 
quantity of juice, and that ofa lefs 
feetid fmell; the other yielding more 
of it, and that more ftinking: but 
Kempfer, who’ was upon the fpot, 
declares the plants to be the fame, and 
ali the difference to be in the foil that 
produces them. If what the Perfians 
of Difguum fay be true, however, it 
very well accounts for the difference 
of the Cyrenaic and Perfian kinds of 
Silphium ; forthe plant in the firft of 
thefe places, might be as mild_as be- 
yond Difguum, or even more fo. 

It is very fingular in this plant, that 
it feldom flowers, fometimes not till 
its twentieth, thirtieth, or even forti- 
eth year. During all this time the rcot 
is increafing in fize,.and, confequent- 
ly, itfometimes grows to an enormoi's 
bulk: roots of it have been feen of the 
thicknefs of a mm’s thigh, and-of a 
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yard and a half in length: thofe of 
the thicknefs of one’s arm are frequent, 
When it fends forth a ftalk, and has 
ripened its feed, it perifhes. Thean- 
cients made a diftin@tion in their Sil- 
phium, as it was produced from the 
fialk, or from the root of the plant; 
but, at this time, all that we have is 
obtained from the root. ‘They never 
make incifions in roots of lefs than 
four or five years ftanding ; and they 
always find, that, the clder and lar- 
ger the root, the more plentifully the 
juice flows. 

The gum or juice, as it flows from 
the root, is white, and perfectly re- 
fembles cream, and has no vilcidity: 
on the contaé of the air it dries and 
hardens, and becomes vifcous and co- 
loured. The moft ftrongly fcented afa- 
foetida is always efteemed the beft; 
and Kempfer obferves, that it is much 
ftronger, when frefh, than when kept 
and imported into Europe ; and that a 
drachm of it has more fcent than an 
hundred weight of what our druggifts 
keep, 

The leaves of the plant appear in 
autumn, and continue green the whole 
winter; in fpring they wither. About 
the end of April, when their leaves are 
in their decaying ftate, the Perfians 
afcend the mountains in fearch of the 
plants. They clear away the earth a- 
bout the root for fix or feven inches 
deep; they then twift off the leaves, 
and the fibrous fubftance at the top of 
theroot, They next earth up the root 
again to its top, which is now perfectly 
bare; and this they cover with a bun- 
dle of weeds, to keep off the heat of 
the fun, which would otherwife de- 
ftroy it, They lay a ftone over all this 
to keep it firm, that the wind may not 
blow itoff; and in this condition they, 
leave the root for a month or fix weeks. 
At the end of this time, they take off 
the covering, clear away the earth a 
little from the crown of the root, and, 
with a fharp knife, cut it tranfverfely 
off, taking cff about an inch, or a lit- 
tle more, at the top. They then cover 
this wounded root with thé weeds a- 
gain, making them ftand hollow from 
the wounded part, and thus leave them 
for two days; atthe end of which time 
they return, and find the top of the 
root, where they had cutit off, cover- 
ed with exfudated juice or afafcetida: 
this they collect, and put up in proper. 

veffels 5 
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veifels; and, clearing away the earth a 
little lower, they cut off another flice 
from the top of the root, but this not 
thicker than a crown piece, and cover 
it up again for another gathering. As 
they take a large compafs of ground 
for their fearch, they are kept in con- 
ftant employment; the roots of the 
firft day’s cutting being ready for their 
taking the gum from, by that time they 
have cut the more diftant ones, which 
they are regularly to return to after- 
wards, After they have gone through 
this fecond operation with all the roots, 
and colle&ted the fecond quantity of 
gum froin them, they cover them up 
for eight or ten days ; and after ha- 
ving f{pread their gum in the fun to 
harden it, they carry ithome, Four 
or five men generally go out in a com- 
pany, on thefe expeditions ; and it is 
a common thing for them to bring 
home sol», weight of it from this firft 
gathering; this, however, is efteemed 
buc an inferior kind of afafcetida; af- 
ter the roots have remained covered 
for eight or ten days, they vifit them 
again, take off the covering of the 
weeds, and colle& the gum. ‘They then 
cut off another flice of the root, and 
after that another, and then a third ; 
this is done at the diftance of two days 
between each operation, and the earth 
is every time cleared away to a proper 
depth, and the whole procefs managed 
as before. 

After the third colle&tion in this fe- 
cond expedition, they cover up the 
roots again, and return home with 
their ftores, leaving them covered for 
threedays. After this, they return to 
their work, and cut them again three 
feyeral times at the fame diftances of 
time; and, after the third colle&tion of 
this laft expedition, they leave them 
to perifh, for they never recover this 
terrible operation, 

Afafcetida is compofed of a gummy 
and refinous fubftance, the fiift in the 
large{t quantity. Its fmell and tafte 
refide in the refin; which is readily dif- 
folved and extra@ted by pure fpirit, and 
the greater part with the gummy mat- 
ter by water, Itis by muchthe ftron- 
geft of the deobftruent warm feetid 
gums; and is given not only again{t 
hyfterical complaints, flatulent cho- 
lics, and obftru€tions of the breaft, but 
in moft neryous diforders, in which it 
frequently a@s as an antifpafmodic, 
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and an anodyne: in fome cafes mufk, 
and in others opium, are ufefully join- 
ed with it, Hoffman recommends it 
as one of the moft powerful anthel- 
mintics hitherto known, It is moit 
commodioufly taken in the form of 
pills, from a few grains to a {cruple, 
or half a drachm, It lofes both its 
fmefl and ftrength with age 5 a cir- 
cumitance neceffary to be attended to 
in proportioning the dofes neceffary to 
be given in order to procure the in- 
tended effec. 

The antients attributed to this me- 
dicine many other virtues, which are 
at prefent not expe&ed from it. 

Asa Dutcis, See BEnzoin. 

ASARABACCA, [ Afarum] of which 
there are three fpecies, the Common, 
the Canada, and the Virginia; which 
are eafily increafed by parting the roots 
in autumn, 

Common AsaraBacca, [Afarum] is 
a very low ever-green plant, growing 
naturally in France, Italy, and other 
warm countries: the dried roots have 
been generally brought from the Le- 
vant ; thofe of our own growth being 
fuppofed tobe weaker. The roots and 
leaves of afarum have a naufeous, bit- 
ter, acrimonious, hot tafte 5 their fmell 
is {trong but not.very difagreeable, 
Given in fubftance, from half adrachm 
to a drachm, they evacuate powerfully 
both upwards and downwards. It is 
faid, that tin@tures made in fpirituous 
menitrua, poilefs both the emetic and 
cathartic virtues of the plant: that the 
extract obtained by infpiffating thefe 
tinctures, aéts only by vomit, and with 
great mildnefs: that an infufion in 
water proves cathartic, rarely emetic : 
that aqueous decoétions made by long 
boiling, and the watery extract, have 
no purgative or emetic quality, but 
prove notable diaphoretics, diuretics, 
and emmenagegues, ‘The principal 
ufe of this plant among us is, as a 
fternutatory, The root of afarum is 
perhaps the ftrongett of all the vegeta- 
ble errhines, white hellebore itfelf not 
excepted. Snuffed up the nofe in the 
quantity of a grain or two, it occa- 
fions a large eyacuation of mucus, and 
raifes aptyalifm, ‘The leaves, the only 
part retained in our difpenfatory, are 
confiderably milder, and may be given 
to the quantity of three, four, or five 
grains, Geoffrey relates, that after 
giving a dofe of, this errhine at night, 
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he has frequently obferved the difcharge 
from the nofe to continue for three 
days together ; and that he has known 
a paralyfis of the mouth and tongue 
cured by one dofe, He recommends 
this medicine in {tubborn diforders of 
the head, preceeding from vifcid tena- 
cious matter, in palfies, and in fopo- 
rific difiempers. ‘The leaves are an 
ingredient in the pulvis {ternutatorius 
of the fhops, and in the cephalic fnufts. 

Paftard Asarum, [Afarina.] There 
are two fpecies of this plant, one grows 
naturally in Italy and the South of 
France; and the other in North-Ame- 
rica, She feeds fhould be fown in au- 
tumn in the places where the plants 
are to remain. 

ARTEDIA. ‘We have no Englifh 
name forthis plant, of whichthere are 
two fpecies. One of them is a native 
of the Eaft, and the other grows upon 
the African fhore in the Mediterranean, 
and likewife in Spain, 

Both thefe plants decay as foon as 
they perfect their feeds, and many 
times before they are ripe, in England, 
The feeds fhould be fown in autumn 
in a warm border to remain, for they 
will not bear tranfplanting. 

ASCARIDES, fmail worms com- 
mon in horfes, refembiing needles, 
fome of them white, and fome of an 
azure colour, with flattifh heads. They 
are often called needie-worms by the 
farriers. 

Thefe worms are very troublefome, 
and hard to be rooted out, and expofe 
horfes to frequent gripes, and other 
fretting uneafy diforders in their guts, 

They breed at all times of the year, 
and often when one brood is deftroyed 
another fucceeds, They are not mor- 
tal; but when a horfe is peftered with 
this fort of vermin, though he will go 
through his bufinefs tolerably well, and 
fometimes feed heartily, yet he always 
looks lean and jaded; his hair ftares 
as if he was furfeited, and nothing he 
eats makes him thrive; he often {trikes 
his hind feet againft his belly, which 
fhews where his grievance lies, and is 
fometimes griped, but without the vi- 
olent fymptoms that attend a cholic, or 
ftrangury, for he never rolls or tum- 
bles, but only fhews uneafinefs, and 
generally lays himfelf down quietly on 
his belly for a little while, and then 
gets up and falis a feeding ; but the 
fureft fign is when he voids them with 
his dung. 
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Thefe fmall worms fometimes come 
away in great numbers with a purge, 
and fome horfes get clear of them by 
purges only; but this does not often 
happen; for the horfes that breed af- 
carides are, above all others, fubje& 
to flime and wormy matter. They 
feem to have their lodgment about the 
beginning of the fmall guts, near the 
fiomach, among the concoéted aliment 
or chyle, both from their colour, the 
fymptoms of the gripes, and the fud- 
den fits of ficknefs thefe horfes are of- 
ten feized with, which fometimes make 
them abruptly leave off their food, for 
a few minutes, and fall greedily to it 
again as foon as the fick fit is over, 
They are feldom feen, except when a 
horfe has had a purge given, or when 
he falls into a natural purging, which 
thofe horfes are often fubje& to, and 
then they come away in very great . 
numbers, with much flime and nafti- 
nefs, They not only make a horfe grow 
lean, and look furfeited ; but in open- 
ing his mouth, one may perceive a 
more than ordinary languid whitenefs, 
and a fickly fmell, from the want of 
thofe due fupplies of blood and nou- 
rifiment, which give alivelinefs to the 
colour that is always perceivable in 
found vigorous hories; fo that what- 
ever be the primary caufe, thefe worms 
feem, in a great meafure, to proceed 
from a vitiated appetite, and a weak 
digefion, which renders them the more 
dificult to be removed; for which 
reafon recourfe muft be firft had to 
mercurials, and after thefe, to fuch 
things as are proper to ftrengthen the 
ftomach, promote digeftion, and give 
a better tone to the folids, 

To a horfe, therefore, that is trou- 
bled with thefe fmall white, or azure 
coloured worms, the following me- 
thod may be obferved : 

“* Take of calomel two drachms ;° 
diapente half an ounce ; make it into 
a ball, with a fufficient quantity of~ 
conferve of wormwood, or of rue, and 
give it in a morning, keeping the horfe 
from meat and water four hours be- 
fore, and four hours after taking it.” 

The next morning adminifter the 
following purge, taking great care to 
keep the horfe from wet, or from any 
thing that may expofe him to catch 
cold. 

““ Take hepatic aloes, one ounce; 
falt of tartar two drachms 5 frefh gin- 
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ger grated, a drachm and a half; oil 
of amber a middling fpoonful: make 
the whole into a ball with flour or li- 
guorice powder.” 

This purge may be worked off in 
the ftable with warm water, which is 
much the fafeft way when mercurials 
are given, The calomel ball and purge 
may be repeated in fix or eight days 5 
and again in fix or eight days more. 

When a horfe has gone through a 
courfe of thefe mercurial purges, let 
the following drink be given two or 
three times a week, and continued till 
the horfe begins to thrive and look 
healthful. 

“ Take rue, camomile flowers, and 
horehound, of each a handful; galan- 
gals, bruifed in a mortar, three drachms; 
liquorice root, fliced, two drachms: 
boi! itin a quart or three pints of forge 
water five or fix minutes, in a cover- 
ed veffel, and keep it covered till cold: 
then {train it through a piece of coarfe 
canvas, and give itin the morning upon 
an empty ftomach.” 

ASCENT of Fluids, is particularly 
underftood of their rifing above their 
own level, which is caufed either by 
attraction, preffure, elafticity of the 
air, the force of piftons in pumps, &c, 
There are various expeiiments for pro- 
ving the afcent of fiuids by attraétion ; 
thus, if a tube be filled with fand, or 
fifted afhes, well preffed together, and 
one end .of it be placed in a vefiel of 
water, the water will be attra&ted by 
tte fand, or afhes, and rife to a great 
height above that in the vefel. Or if 
any part of a piece of cap-paper, fponge, 
bread, fugar, linen, or feyera! other 
fubftances, be wetted, the water will 
afcend or defcend, and therefore pro- 
pagate itfelf to the other parts by the 
power sfattraétion, This is likewife 
the cafe of the afcent of fpirict of wine, 
oil, melted tallow, or any other unc- 
tuous body into the wick of a candle, 
Nor is it unreafonable to think, that 
this is alfo-the caufe cf the afcent of 
fap in trees, and of the various fecre- 
‘tions of fluids through the glands in 
animals, and of feveral other effects of 
nature, 

ASH, or ASH-TREE, [Fraxinzs.] 
Mr. Boutcher enumerates the follow- 
ing fpecies, viz. Commen afh; Man- 
na afh ; Virginian flowering afh ; New- 
England ath, with fharp-pointed leaves; 
Carolina afh; White American afh; 
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Black American afh; Red American 
afh; White-flowering afh; and the Afh 
with ftrip’d leaves. 

Having gathered the keys of the com- 
mon afh, in fair weather, about the 
beginning of November, from. hand- 
fome vigorous trees, fpread them in an 
airy loft or covered place, turning them 
frequently till quite dry, which, in a 
proper fituation, they will be in three 
er four weeks time; then mix them 
with loofe fandy earth, and let them 
be proteSed from wet till the follow- 
ing {pring, when they cught to be fown 
about the beginning of April, on well- 
prepared frefh mellow foil, on beds 
three feet and a half broad, with alleys 
eighteen inches between the beds, and 
covered three quarters of an incli deep. 
Thefe feeds will not appear above 
ground til! the fucceeding fpring, du- 
ring which time it muft notwithftand- 
ing be kept quite clean, and as loofe 
and little poached as poffible; and in 
February, before the iceds begin to 
fpring, let the furface of the ground 
be gently raked over, removing all 
mufty and foggy particles they may 
have contraéted during the winter, and 
throw a little frefh rich mould over 
them, to replace what you have taken 
away, which will much promote the 
future growth of the plants. In this 
feminary the trees are to remain only 
one year, 

In O&ober, as foon as their leaves 
are tarnifhed, remove therm from this 
nurfery ; and having pruned off, clofz 
by the body, all the ftrong and i)l- 
placed branches, ftill leaving a num- 
ber of {mall ones to attra& and detain 
the fap for the augmentation of the 
trunk, plant them in another quarter 
of any tolerable ground, in lines, three 
feet and a half afunder, and fifteen or 
fixteen inches in the line, where they 
may remain three years, obferving to 
dig the ground between the lines eyery 
fpring. } 

By this time the trees, in an ordi- 
nary foil, will be about feven or eight 
feet high, ftrong, well-rooted, and of 
a proper fize to make extenfive planta- 
tions ; but where a fucceffion of large 
ones are wanted, remove them every 
fourth year, pruning their roots and 
bodies as formerly, watering them at 
planting, and three or four times af- ’ 
terwards, in dry weather, every twelve 
or fourteen days, giving them greater - 
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intervals in proportion to their fize; 
from which management, they may be 
Femoved at any bulk you chufe them, 
without any fenfible check, 

The ath ought neither to be planted 
im gardens, near other trees, nor in any 
other mixt plantations, There is no 
plant I remember, that fo foon, and fo 
much exhauits the virtues of the foil ; 
and the fhade is malignant to every 
production of the earth, being thus a 
step-dame to other trees : let them be 
planted in concert, where, notwith- 
itanding thefe unfriendly qualities, if 
properly managed, they will yield great 
profit to the owner in a few years. 

This tree will grow in very fteril 
barren foi!, and in the bleakeft and 
moft expofed fituations ; but in adeep 
mould, though of no generous quality, 
and where there is no ftanding water, 
it will quickly arrive to a great mag- 
nitude, 

Having prepared another quarter of 
good ground in the nurfery, in the 
fame manner as for the feed, the fol- 
Jowing February or March, remove 
them; keep them as fhort time as may 
be out of the ground, to prevent the 
fmall fibres withering, and cut away 
only thedownright top-reots; lay them 
in drills, cut down perpendicular with 
the fpade, as directed for other plants; 
Jet thefe drills be eighteen or twenty 
inches afunder, and plant them at the 
diftance of eigl& or nine inches in the 
drill; give tlem a gentle watering at 
planting, and continue it three or four 
times, at proper intervals, if the wea- 
ther is dry ; and here, giving them 
proper culture, let them remain) two 
teafons, 

All the other kinds are propagated 
by budding them on the common afh, 
which being a large-grewing hardy 
tree, will be a confiderable improve- 
ment on the dwarfifh and tenderer 
forts. 

Mountain Asn, SeeServic® TREF. 

Asu Tree. [Fraxinus exceljior C. B. 
Fraxinus vulgatior F. B.) ‘The bark of 
this tree is a moderately {trong aftrin- 
gent, and as fuch has fometimes been 
saade ufe of: the feeds, which are 
fomewhat acrid, have been employed 
as aperients. There are fo many cther 
medicines more agreeable, and more 
efficacious for thefe intentions, that all 
the parts of the afh tree have long been 
neglected, 
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ASHES, the earthy particles of com- 
boftible fubfances, remaining after 
they have been burnt. 

If the afnes are produced from ve- 
getable bodies, they contain a confi- 
derable quantity of fixed falt, blended 
with the earthy particles, and from 
thefe particles the alcaline falts, called 
pot-ath, pearl-afh, &c, are extra&ted, 

Afhes of all forts contain in them a 

ery rich fertile falt, and are fome of 
the beft manure to lay upon cold lands, 
efpecially if kept dry; for one load of 
dry afhes will go as fat as two not 
kept fo, Butas rain water diminifhes 
their falts, fo the moiftening them with 
chamber-lie, or foap-fuds, will add 
greatly to their ftrength, That the afhes 
of any fort of vegetables are very ad- 
vantageous to land, is what is experi- 
enced in moft places in England, by 
the improvement that is made by burn- 
ing of fern, ftubble, ftraw, heath, furze, 
fedge, bean-ttalks, &c, wet 

Cozi Asues are fingularly beneficial 
to tiff and four Jand, for which pur- 
pofe they are fuccefsfully ufed in the 
neighbourhood of fome great cities, 
where coal is burnt for fuel, They 
open clayey grounds, and corre& their 
bad qualities. 

Kiln Asnes, made of ftraw, furze, 
&c, are a good manure for almoft any 
kind of foil; but they muft not be 
fpread in windy weather, becaufe they 
are fo very light that they would beea- 
fily blown away. 

Peat Asus are likewife a very good 
manure, Mr, Ellis has rightly obfer- 
ved, that there is a confiderable diffe- 
rence between the afhes of lean peat, 
and thofe produced by the fatter kind, 
If barley, fays he, be fown fo late as 
the beginning of May, lean peat afhes 
in particular may be applied over it, or 
harrowed in with the grain 5 but afhes 
burnt from fat black peat, fuch as is 
dug at Newbury, are of fofulphureous 
a nature, that farmers are afraid to lay 
them on their barley; nor do they drefs 
their wheat with them till the {pring 
is advanced, BS then yes are fown 
over it. ae’ Vo ors, tf 9 * 

The earth of which tls rich manure 
is made, is taken from a black moorifh 
ground, with a narrow wood fcoop, 
which brings it out like a long brick, 
Thefe pieces of fwampy earth are laid 
on the ground to dry in the fummer ; 
after which they arefoldfor fuel, But 
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when they are to be ufed for manure, 
after being aried, they are burnt in 
heaps, laying on more peat upon the 
outfides, as the fire increafes within, to 
keep it from having too much vent. 

The great ufe of thefe afhes was dif- 
covered akout 70 years ago; but they 
foon fell into difrepute, owing to the 
injudicious management of people, who 
imprudently laid on too great quanti- 
ties of them ata time, by which means 
the corn was burnt. Afterwards they 
found that fix, orat moft ten bufhels, 
were fufficient to be fown over an acre 
ef wheat, peafe, turnips, clover, rape- 
feed, or fainfoin, as early as could 
conveniently be done, But fiil many 
are afraid to fow them over barley, left 
a dry feafon fhould enfue, and burn it 
up: for thefe afhes are thought to con- 
tain three times. as much ‘ulphur as 
there is in coal athes. This is reafon- 
ably fuppofed from their very ttrong 
fulphureous fmell ; their fparkling and 
jumping when ftirred while burning, 
and their qe Be corn by their too 
great heat. Thefe peat afhes, as like- 
wife thofe of ieee or coal, will help 
to keep off the flug from peafe and o- 
ther grain, by the falt and fulphur 
contained in them, and conduce very 
much to their prefervation in cold wet 
feafons. But no danger of over-heat- 
ing need be feared from the afhes of 
that peat which grows, as turf, over 
{andy bottoms, as great quantities do 
on Leighton-heath in Bedfordfhire ; for 
thefe are much too lean, and the others 
are too rank, 

The refufe afhes which remain after 
the falts called Pot-athes or Pearl-afhes, 
are extracted, are alfo of great fer- 
vice to land ; but as they have been 
in a great meafure deprived of their 
falts, it is neceffary to lay them on 
fomewhat thicker than other afhes, 
They fhould always be mixed with 
fome other light ingredient. which may 
be ufedin any quantity, if laid on very 
hiff land. If the land be rot over ftiff, 
they may be laid upon it with lefs 
mixture. 

Scap AskES are a compofition of 
wood afhes and lime, remaining after 
the foap-makers have drawn off tlicir 
hye. 

They are an excellent manure for 
sither arable or pafture land. ‘They 
fhould te laid on pafture ground in the 
beginning of winter, that the rain may 
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more eafily diffolve and wath them in, 

A writer in the Adufeum Rufficum de- 
claves, that he has for many years patt 
received great benefit by ufing Sag 
afhes as a manure, with which heial- 
mo conftantly drefics his wheat lands; 
but never ufes it alone, on account of 
its hot burning qu ality, 

fy method, adds he, is to ales a 
large heap of dung and earth, that is, 
two loads of earth to one of duns, 
placed in alternate layers to rot, Af- 
ter this has undergone a ftrong fermen- 
tation, I caufe the whole heap to be 
turned and weil ed leaving it fome 
ba longer to mellow, 

I then precure the foap afhes, and 
mix them with the compoft, in the 
proportion of one load of afhes to ten 
of the compoft, leaving, for fome time, 
the whole to mellow together. 

When wheat feed-time comes, about 
the latter end of September, I caufe a- 
bout ten cart leads of this rich compoft 
to be laid in little heaps on each acre 
of the land Iintend to fow with wheat: 
this manure is immediately fpread, and, 
fowing my wheat broad caft, i plougla 
it ia together with the compott. 

The advantages arifing from this prac- 
tice, on flifi foils, are many 3 and par- 
ticularly, if the farmer is the leaft care- 
ful in preparing his tilth, he will have 
a clean crop, free from fmut or weeds 5 

} Beste 
a matter of no fmall confequence to 
him, 

I have, tried this manure en lighter 
lands, and find it anfwer extremely 
well, provided it has lain a confidera- 
ble time in the compoit heap, to mel- 
low and abate its natural heat 5 but it 
agrees beft by far with clayey falas and 
in fuch is well worthy of being recom- 
mended as an excellent drefiins fora 
wheat crop, 

Turf Asuxs, the afhes produced by 
burning turf, or the parings of rhe fur- 
face of heathy and meorith land. Ses 
the article Burn-Baxine. 

Thefe afhes (in the moors of York- 
fhire, where, asthe Rev. Mr. Comber 
informs us, they are greatly ufed, the 
principal firing being turf ) are carried 
out daily, or once in two or three days, 
to the dung-hill; and the farmer takes 
the opportunity of his firft Jeifure to- 
wards the end of the year, 
them our to his meadow land, on whic!r 
he lays them thicker or thinner, as he 
has more or lefs land which he appre- 
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bends to want them, or more or lefs of 
them. The firft rains wafh them in, 
and the next fummer never fails to 
thew their good effect. 

In the moors of Yorkhhire, the far- 
mer is fo fenfible of the efficacy of thefe 
afhes, that it is become a proverb a- 
mong them, “ The better fire, the 
richer farmer,”” In confequence of this 
principle, the farmer endeavours to 
procure all the afhes he can from the 
eottagers whohave no land. And hence 
a happy connection arifes; for the poor 
cottager finding the article of carriage 
the chief part of the expence of his 
fuel, is wife enough to bargain with 
the farmer to bring him home fuch a 
quantity of turfs in confequence of his 
afhes. 

{For a very particular account of the 
mature of the Sa/t contained in thefe 
athes, fee Columella’s differtation on 
manures in the Farmer’s Magazine. } 

ASPALATH. [Afpalatius] See 
Rose Woop. 

ASPARAGUS, vulgarly called Spar- 
rowgrafs. Mr. Miller gives us ten 
fpecies of this plant, all of which are 
ef foreign growth, but are preferved in 
the gardens cf the curious, where they 
add to the variety, being not difficult 
to manage. In winter they fhould have 
a place among other exotic plants. 

The garden afparagus is propagated 
by fowing of the feed; in the procu- 
ring of which, you fhould be particu- 
larly careful to get it from fome perfon 
of integrity; or, if you have any op- 
portunity, fave it yourfelf, or in fome 
other neighbouring garden, In order 
to which a fufficient number of the 
faireft buds fhould be marked early in 
the fpring. Thefe buds will, many of 
them, produce great numbers of red 
berries; which fhould be fuffered to 
remain upon the branches until the lat- 
ter end of September, when the haulm 
will begin to decay; then cut off the 
branches, and ftrip the berries into a 
tuh, where they may lie in an heap to 
fweat for three weeks; by which means 
the outer hufks will be rotten: then 
fill the tub with water, and break all 
the hufks, by faneezing them between 
your hands, Thefe hufks will all {wim 
upon the water, but the feed wilt fink 
to the bottom; fo that, by pouring off 
the water gently, the hufks wili be car- 
ried along with it; and by putting 
frefh water two or three times, and 
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ftirring your feed about, you will make 
it entirely clean; then fpread your feed 
upon a mat, and expofe it to the fun 
and air in dry weather, until it is per- 
feétly dry ; when you may put it into 
a bag, and hang it up in a dry place 
till the beginning of February ; at which 
time you muit prepare a bed of gcod, 
rich earth, made very level, whereon 
you muft few your feed, (but not too 
thick, which will caufe your plants to 
be fmall) and, having trod your feed 
into the ground, rake it over {mooth. 

In the following fummer Keep it di- 
ligently cleared from weeds, which will 
greatly add to the -ftrength of your 
plants; and, towards the latter end 
of Oétober, when the haulm is quite 
withered, you may fpread a little rot- 
ten dung over the furface of the ground, 
about an inch thick; which will pre- 
ferve the young buds from being burt 
by the frofts, &c. 

The fpring following your plants 
will be fit to plant out for good (for I 
would never chufe plants of more than 
one year’s growth, having very often 
experienced them to take much better 
than older, and to produce finer roots) 
you mu(t therefore prepare your ground 
by trenching it well, burying thereina 
good quantity of rotten dung at the 
bottom of each trench, that it may lie 
at leaft fix inches below the furface of 
the ground: then level your whole plot 
very exactly, taking out all large ftones 5 
but this frould be done not long before 
you intend to plant your afparagus ; in 
which you muft be governed according 
to the nature of your foil, or the fea- 
fon; for if your foil is dry, and the 
feafon forward, you may plant early in 
March; but, in a very wet foil, it is 
better to wait tiJl the middle of April; 
which is about the feafon that the plants 
are beginning to fhoot. I know many 
people have advifed the planting of af- 
paragus at Michaelmas; but this I 
have experienced to be very wrong 3 
for in two different years I was obliged 
to tranfplant large quantities at that 
feafon; but I had better have thrown 
away the plants; for. upon examina- 
tion, m the fpring, 1 found moft of 
the roots were grown mouldy, and de- 
caying: and, I am fure, not one in five 
of them fucceeded ; and thofe which 
did were fo weak, as not to be worth 
their ftanding, 

_The feafon being now come, you 

muft, 
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uft, with a narrow pronged dung- 
fork, carefully fork up your roots, 
fhaking them out of the earth, and 
feparating them from each other ; ob- 
ferving to lay their heads even, for the 
more convenient planting them; which 
muft be performed in this manner : 
your plot of ground being levelled, 
you muft begin at one fide thereof, 
ranging a line very tight acrofs the 
piece; by which you muft throw upa 
trench exaétly ftraight, and about fix 
inches deep; into which you muft lay 
your roots, fpreading them with your 
fingers, and placing them upright a- 
gainft the back of the trench, that the 
buds may ftand forward, and be about 
two inches below the furface of the 
ground, and at twelve inches diftance 
from each other; then, with a rake, 
draw the earth into the trench again, 
laying it very level, which will pre- 
ferve the roots in their right pofition : 
then remove your line a foot farther 
back, and make another trench in like 
manner, laying therein your plants, 
as before direéted, and continuing the 
fame diftance row from row; only ob- 
ferving, between every four rows, to 
leave the diftance of two feet anda 
half, for an alley to go between the 
beds, to cut the afparagus, &c, 

Your plot of ground being finifhed 
and levelled, you may fow thereon a 
a {mall crop of onions, which will not 
hurt your afparagus; and tread in 
your feeds, raking your ground level, 

There are fome perfons who plant 
the feed of afparagus in the place where 
the roots are to remain; which isa 
good method, if it be performed with 
care, The way is this:—after the 
ground has been well trenched and 
dunged, they lay it level, and draw a 
line acrofs the ground (in the fame 
manner as is praCtifed for planting of 
the young plants) then, with a dibble, 
make holes at a foot diftance ; into 
each of which you muft droptwo feeds, 
for fear one fhould mifcarry: thefe 
holes fhould not be more than half an 
inch deep: cover the feed by ftriking 
the earth in upon it; and go on, re- 
moving the like a foot back for another 
row ; and, after four rows are finifhed, 
leave a {pace for an alley between the 
’ beds, if it is defigned to ftand for the 
natural feafon of cutting; but, if it is 
to be taken up for hot-beds, there may 
be fix rows planted in each bed ; and 
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the diftance in the rows need not bs 
more than nine inches, This fhould be 
performed by the middle of February, 
becaufe the feeds lic long in the ground: 
but if onions are intended to be fown 
upon the ground, that may be perfor- 
med a fornight or three weeks after, 
provided the ground is not ftirred fo 
deep as to difturb the afparagus- 
feeds, in raking the onion-feed into 
the ground. 

As the roots of afparagus always 
fend forth many long fibres, which 
run deep into the ground; fo, when 
the feeds are fown where they are to 
remain, thefe roots will not be broken 
or injured, as thofe muft be which are 
tranfplanted: therefore they will fhoot 
deeper into the ground, and make 
much greater progrefs ; and the fibres 
will pufh out on every fide; which 
will caufe the crown of the reot to be 
in the center ; whereas, in tranfplan- 
ting, the roots are made flat againit the 
fide of the trench. 

When your afparagus is come up, 
and the onions have raifed their feed- 
leaves upright, (which will bein three 
weeks ora month after planting) you 
muft, with afmall hoe, cut up all the 
weeds, and thin your crop of onions, 
where they may have come up in bun- 
ches ; but this muft be done carefully, 
and in dry weather, that the weeds 
may die as faft as they are cut up, be- 
ing careful not to injure the young 
fhoots of afparagus, This work muft 
be repeated about three times; which, 
if well done, and the feafon not too 
wet, willkeep the ground clear from 
weeds until the onions are fit to be 
pulled up, which is commonly in Au- 
guft; and is known when their greens 
fall down, and begiato wither. When 
you have drawn off your onions, you 
muft clean your ground well from 
weeds ; which will keep it clean till 
you earth your bed, which muft be 
in O&ober, when the haulm begins to 
decay; for if you cut off the haulm, 
while green, the roots will fhoot frefh 
again, which will greatly weaken them, 
This young haulm fhould be cut off 
with a knife, leaving the {tems two or 
three inches above ground ; which 
will be a guide to you to. diftinguifh 
the beds from the alleys ; then, with 
an hoe, clear off the weeds into the 
alleys, and dig up the alleys, burying 
the weeds in the bottom; und ne 
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the earth upon the beds, fo that the 
beds may be about five inches above 
the level of the alleys: then you may 
plant a row of coleworts in the middle 
of the alleys ; but donot fow or plant 
any thing upon the beds, which would 
greatly weaken the roots: nor would 
Tever advife the planting of beans in 
the alleys (as is the practice of many) 
for it greatly damages the two outfide 
rows of the afparagus. In this 1nan- 
ner it muft remain till fpring, when 
you mutt hoe over the beds, to deftroy 
all the young weeds; then rake them 
{mooth, and obferve, all the fucceed- 
ing fummer, to keep them clear from 
weeds ; and in Ogtober dig up the 
alleys again, as was before directed, 
earthing the beds, &c, 

The fecond fpring after planting, 
you may begin to cut fome of your 
afparagus, though it will be much bet- 
ter to {tay until the third; therefore 
now you muft fork up your beds with 
a flat pronged fork, made on purpofe, 
which is commonly called an afparagus 
fork: this muft be done before the 
buds fhoot in the fpring, and with care, 
left you fork too deep, and bruife the 
head of the root ; then rake the beds 
over fmooth juft before the buds-ap- 
pear above ground; which will de- 
{troy all young weeds, and keep your 
beds clean much longer than if left 
upraked, or done fo foon as forked : 
and, when your buds appear about four 
or five inches above ground, you may 
then cut them; but it fhould be done 
fparingly, only taking the large buds, 
and fuffering the fmall to run up to 
ftrengthen the roots; for, the more 
you cut, the greater will be the increafe 
of buds; but they will be fmaller, and 
the roots fooner decay, When you 
cut a bud, you muft open the ground 
with your knife (which thould be very 
narrow and long in the blade, and 
filled with teeth like a faw) to fee 
whether any more young buds are com- 
ing up clofe byit, which might be ei- 
ther broken or bruifed in cutting the 
other; then, with your knife, faw it 
off about three inches under-ground. 
This may appear a troublefome affair, 
to people unacquainted with the prac- 
tical part; but to thofe who are em- 
ployed in cutting afparagus, will per- 
form a great deal of this work ina 
fhort time; but care in doing it is ab- 
folutely neceffary to be obferved by all 
who cut afparagus. 
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The manner of dreffing your afpara- 
gus-beds is every year the fame as 
dire&ted for the fecond. 

Asparacus [Sativus.] This plant 
is cultivated in gardens for culinary 
ufe, The roots have a bitterifh gluti- 
nous tafte, inclining to fweetnefs ; the 
fruit has much the fame kind of tafte ; 
young fhoots are more agreeable than 
either. Afparagus provokes appetite, 
but affords little nourifhment ; it gives 
a ftrong ill fmell to the urine a little 
time after taking it, and for this rea- 
fon chiefly is fuppofed to be diuretic : 
it it likewife efteemed aperient and 
deobftruent ; the root is one of the 
five called opening-roots. Some fup- 
pofe the fhoots to be moft efficacious 5 
others the root; and others the bark 
of the root, Svrauxr is of opinion, 
that none of them have any great fhare 
of the virtues ufually afcribed to them, 
Afparagus appears from experience to 
contribute very little either to the ex- 
citing of urine when fuppreffed, or 
increafing its difcharge ; and in cafes 
where aperient medicines generally do 
fervice, this has little or no effeé, 

African Asparacus, [Medeola] of 
which there are three fpecies, which are 
freely propagated by offsets from their 
roots in July. They fhould be planted 
in pots,and may remain inthe open air 
till there is danger of frofts, when they 
fhould be removed into fhelter, If they 
are placed in a warm green-houfe, they 
will thrive and flower very well ; but 
they feldom produce fruit unlefs they 
have fome heat in winter; therefore 
where that is defired, the plant fhould 
be placed in a ftove kept to a moderate 
degree of warmth, 

AspARaGus-fork, a flat pronged 
fork, make on purpofe to fork up the 
beds of afparagus, 

ASPECT, among gardeners, the 
fame with expofure, See the article 
Exposure, 

ASPEN-TREE, [ Pcpulus] a fpecies 
of the Poplar-tree. Ihe leaves are 
fmooth on both fides, and ftand upon 
long and flender foot-ftalks, fo are 
fhaken by the leaft wind, from whence 
it was titled the Trembling Poplar, or 
Afpen-tree, 

It is cultivated in all refpeéts as the 
Abele-tree. See ARELE-TREE, 

ASPHODEL, or Kine’s Spear, 
[ Afphodelus.] There are five fpecies of 
this flower, which being pretty orna- 
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ments for a garden, and requiring but 
littletrouble to cultivate them, are the 
more acceptable, 

They may be propagated by their 
feeds, fown foon after they are ripe, on 
a border of frefh light earth. The 
plants will appear in fpring, and may 
be tranfplanted by the Machaelmas 
following into the flower-nurfery ; 
when the roots have acquired ftrength 
enough to produce flowers the follow- 
ing year, they fhould, when their leaves 
are decayed, be carefully taken up and 
tranfplanted in the flower-garden, 

African AsPHOPEL, or Spiderwort, 
[ Anthericum,| Mr, Miller enumerates 
ten fpecies, They are propagated by 
feeds, which fhould be fhown in au- 
tumn, ina bed of light fandy earth, 
in a warm fituation. In the follow- 
ing autumn, when their leaves decay, 
they fhould be carefully taken up and 
tranfplanted into the flower-garden, 
where they will remain fcr years, if not 
killed by the froft; to prevent which, 
fome rotten tan fhould be laid over the 
roots in winter, which will always fe- 
cure them. 

ASS, a creature well known in moft 
parts of Europe, and proves very ufe- 
ful in many refpeéts, if taken proper 
care of, 

The horfe is trained up, great care 
is taken of him, he is inftruéted and 
exercifed ; whilethe poor afsis left to 
the brutality of the meaneft fervants, 
and the wantonnefs of children, that 
fo far from improving, he muft he a 
lofer by his education: and indeed 
had he not a large fund of good qua- 
lities, the manner in which he is trea- 
ted is fufficient to exhauft them. He 
is the fport, the but, and the drudge 
of the vulgar; who, without the leaft 
thought or concern, drive him along 
with a cudgel, beating, over-loading, 
and tiring him, We do not remember, 
that, if there were no horfes, the afs 
would be confidered, both with regard 
to himfelf and us, as the moft ufeful, 
mott beautiful, and moft diftinguifhed 
of animals, Inftead of being the firft, 
he is now the fecond; and from this 
accident alone, he is held in no efti- 
mation. It is the comparifon that de- 
grades him: he is confidered, not in 
himfelf, but relatively to a horfe, We 
forget that he isan afs; that he hasall 
the qualities of his nature, all the 
gifts annexed to his fpecies ; and think 
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only on the figure and qualities of 
the horfe which are wanting in him, 
and which it would be improper for 
him to have, 

By his natural temper he is as hum- 
ble, as patient, and as quict, as the 
horfe is proud, fiery, and impetuous 5 
he bears with firmnefs, and perhaps 
with courage, blows and chaftifements. 
He is fober, both with regard to the 
quantity and quality of his food, con- 
tenting himfelf with the moft harfh and 
difagreeable herbs, which the horfe, 
and other animals, will not touch. In 
water he is very nice, drinking only 
of that which is perfe€tly clear, and at 
brooks with which he is acquainted. 

The afs, though a contemptible 
creature, is very ferviceable to many 
that are not able to buy or Keep horfes ; 
efpecially where they live near heaths 
or commons, the barrenneft of which 
will keep them, being contented with 
any trafh, dry leaves, ftalks, thiftles, 
briars, chaff, and any fort of ftraw is 
excellent food for them ; they require 
very little looking after, and will fuf- 
tain labour, hunger, and thirft, beyond 
moft creatures, They are feldom or 
never fick; and endure longer than 
any other creature. They may be 
made ufe of to plough light lands, to 
carry burthens, to draw in mills, for 
which they are very excellent, to fetch 
water, or any other odd things, They 
are very ufeful for their milk, which 
is an excellent reftorative in confump- 
tions, and other weaknefles: but they 
would be of much more advantage 
were they ufed, as they are in foreign 
countries, for the breeding of mules, 
See the article Muce. 

Wild Ass, See ZEBRA, 

ASSART, in law, an offence com- 
mitted in a foreft, by pulling up trees 
by the roots. This isa greater trefpafs 
than wafte. A perfon however may 
fue out a licence to affart ground in a 
foreft; that is, toclear it and make it 
arable; and from thence lands are 
called affarted; and formerly affart 
rents were paid to the crown for fuch 
lands, 

ASSAYING, of weights and mea- 
fures ; the examining the common 
weights and meafures by the clerk of 
the market. 

ASSIGN, a perfon to whom a thing 
is affigned, or made over, 

ASSIGNEE, a perfon appointed by 
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another to do an aét, tranfaé& fome 
bufinefs, or enjoy a particular com- 
modity. 

ASSIGNMENT ; the transferring 
the intereft one has in a leafe, or other 
thing, to another perfon; and this 
may be of Jands in fee for life or years, 
of annuity, rentcharge, &c. 

ASSIMILATION, that motion by 
which bodies convert other bodies re- 
lated to them, or at leaft fuch as are 
prepared to be converted, into their 
own fubftance and nature. Thus all 
the parts, as well fimilar as organical, 
in vegetables and animals, firft attract 
with fome election or choice, nearly 
the fame common, or not very different 
juices for aliment, and afterwards af- 
fimilate, or convert them into their 
own nature, - 

ASTER, Starwort. Mr. Miller rec- 
kons thirty fpecies of this flower ; the 
greater part of which are propagated 
by parting the roots as foon as they 
have done flowering. Thefe roots 
fhould not be removed oftener than 
every third year, where they are ex- 
pected to produce many flowers, 

The China Afters are propagated by 
fowing the feed in the fpring upon a 
gentle hot-bed juft to bring up the 
plants, for they fhould be inured to 
the open air as foon as poffible, to pre- 
vent their being drawn up weak, From 
the hot-bed they fhould be removed to 
a bed of rich earth for a month or five 
weeks, and then into the flower- 
garden, 

The feeds ripen the beginning of 
O€ober, which fhould be gathered 
when it is perfeétly dry ; and in order 
to preferve the kinds with double flow- 
ers, there fhould be great care taken 
to fave thofe which grow upon the fide 
branches, which are commonly fuller 
of leaves than the flowers on the main 
fiem. 

ASTEROIDES, Baffard Starwort, 
commonly called Yellezv Starqwort. See 
ELECAMPANE, 

ATMOSPHERE, the vaft body or 
colle&tion of air which furrounds the 
earth to a very confiderable height, 
and is admirably fitted for the refpi- 
ration and nourifhment of aninals, the 
growth of vegetables, &c. 

Clouds, which are precipitated in 
drops of rain, for the fervice of man- 
kind, do not confift wholly of watery 
particles ; for befides aqueous vapours, 
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and what thefe contain, there are ralied 
from the furface of the earth into the 
air, fulphureous and faline particles, 
which are alfo carried up into the 
clouds, and mixed with the aqueous 
vapours. Here we have a mixture of 
all fuch fubftances, as it were, in their 
extremely fmall parts, floating in the 
air together, and the effects of thefe 
fulphureous and faline particles thus 
mingled with aqueous vapours, are 
fometimes very fenfible, efpecially in 
thunder and lightening; when the ful- 
phureous and nitrous particles taking 
fire, by the motion arifing from heat, 
break out with the violence of fiafhes 
and noife, very much refembling the 
effects of gun-powder. 

Since it is plain, that there is a vaft 
quantity of nitrous, fulphureous, and 
bituminous matter all over the furface 
of the earth, and that plants and ani- 
mals abound with volatile falts, we 
need not wonder that the heat of the 
fun fills the air with fuch fine parti- 
cles, and all forts of unétuous exha- 
lations, by firft expanding them, after 
which they rife till they meet with air 
and other mixtures of the fame fpeci- 
fic gravity. What are ufually called 
ignes fatui, feem to confift of a more 
unétuous fubftance than other exha- 
lations, for we find their oily particles 
are eafily fixed, but not fo foon fpent 
as thofe of fulphur and nitre. Shoot- 
ing ftars are improperly fo called, be- 
caufe they are nothing more than ex- 
halations kindled in the air. 

Thus we plainly fee how full the at- 
mofphere is of thefe rich ingredients 
for the bufinefs of vegetation; and 
becaufe they are of fuch vaft confe- 
quence to the growth of plants, we 
will enumerate the fources of them 
upon the frame of the globe; from 
whence the fun and wind borrow them, 
in order: to difperfe them properly in 
the air, that they may intimately mix, 
and defcend with the rain drops, and 
fo being conveyed to the mouths of 
the fibres tubes of plants, 

Salts are of various kinds, but all 
have a fharp pungent tafte, though 
not all alike; and of thefe fome are 
dug out of the earth like ftone out of 
a quarry ; others are made by art, by 
letting the fea-water into fhallow pits 
on the fhore, and continue there tili 
the aqueous particles are exhaled by 
the fun and wind, and then the fale 
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yemains atthe bottom, ‘The falt isin 
its nature the fame in both cafes; for 
the faline particles are not made by 
art in the combination of ingredients 
to imitate it; they are only feparated 
from the watery particles wherein 
they floated. The qualities of this 
excellent ingredient in vegetation are, 
that it eafily diffolves, and melts rea- 
dily in the open air, if it be refined 
from all heterogeneous matter; when 
the water wherewith it is entangled is 
any ways drawn off, there remains a 
grofs fediment, but the finer parts are 
carried away with it; this fediment 
the fire cannot melt, but reduces it to 
a calx. 

This facility of the finer parts fwim.- 
ming, as they are fpecifically lighter 
than water, contributes to the benefit 
of plants ; or rather thefe fine faline 
particles are of the fame fpecific gra- 
vity with the water; that they may 
intimately mix with it, and be carried 
in thofe vapours through all the necef- 
fary ftages, till they return to the earth 
again, This quality of melting and 
diffolving in water and air, fets the 
finer parts at liberty, and prepares 
them to take wing with the common 
exhalations. And yet the fediment, 
or groffer parts, left behind, have their 
excellent ufes in helping the embrios 
of plants to fend out their fibrous 
tubes, in fearch after more refined 
particles, which either adhere to the 
fuperficies of the particles of earth, or 
are contained in their internal pores. 

Nitre, of which there are feveral 
forts, natural and artificial, the former 
refining itfelf, and the latter refined 
by art, is a kind of falt which eafily 
takes fire, but like fea-falt is eafily re- 
duced to a calx. The vapours, or 
particles of nitre, when they defcend 
for the ufe of plants, are found to 
contain abundance of fpirits; for the 
nitre, as a falt, is impregnated with 
them, which render it volatile, and 
the fluid, or fpirit, extra€ted from it, 
is very fharp and corrofive. The calx 
to which nitre is reducible, as well as 
the calx of common falt, has its’ ex- 
cellent ufe in vegetation ; and when it 
is reduced by fire to this ftate, it then 
takes the name of fixed falt. 

Sulphur, is a liquid clammy fub- 
ftance, whofe parts are foon feparated, 
and rife up into the air with other 
vapours, and foon occafions viclent 
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motions in tfe atmofphere, and be- 
comes entombed in the aqueous par- 
ticles, and is with the rain brought 
down to the plants, 

Bitumen is pretty much of the fame 
nature with fulphur, and with it is 
in great plenty in moft bodies, but 
in the moft remarkable manner, and 
in the greateft quantities, in pit-coal, 

Naptha is akind of bitumen, and 
the only difference is, that it takes fire 
fooner than bitumen is obferved to do, 
and is not fo eafily quenched ; and this 
facility of admitting the heating par- 
ticles, which throw thefe inflamma- 
tory bodies into a fpeedy motion in- 
ternally, is of great ufe in the diffe. 
rent degrees of the plant’s growth. 

Maltha feems to bea fpecies of nap- 
tha ; its properties, as they appear to 
common obfervations, are, that if it 
touches, it fticks fo faft to it, as not 
eafily to be feparated; and water 
thrown on it in moderate quantities, 
does but the more inflame it, and earth 
alone is able to quench it. This va- 
luable ingredient, when it defcends in 
the drops of rain, adheres very inti- 
mately to the internal parts of the foil, 
both in the fuperficies and the concave 
parts of the pores; and other defcents 
of rain increafe the motion of the in- 
ternal parts of the particles of mal- 
tha, and thereby promote a fine dila- 
tation in the tubular interftices of the 
fibres of plants, and duly contribute 
to the acceleration of that motion in 
them, which is neceffary to the diffe- 
rent fiages of their growth and nou- 
rithment. Before the fine parts of the 
maltha are in readinefs, or duly pre- 
pared by moifture, and their well re- 
gulated fermentation, and while itis 
waiting for the defcent of more rain, 
itis divefted of all internal motion, 
and confined as a prifoner, till the 
other requifites to the plant’s welfare 
are properly affembled, and ready ta 
perform their offices. 

Thefe are the chief materials which 
give motion to plants, and of which 
the latter are found to confi(t, when 
they are analized, unfolded, or fepa- 
rated into their competent parts by 
chemittry, The profeffors of that art 
call the volatile fpirits, fulphur, and 
faline particles, the adlive principles ; 
becaufe thefe, when duly prepared, 
and exa@ly applied to the mouth of 
the fibres, become the fole agents, and 
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by their continual motion, caufe the 
whole a@ion of the plant. 

The vapours thus raifed from the 
furface of the earth, become the ori- 
ginal matter of all meteors, or hete- 
rogencous fubitances, fit for the pro- 
duction of the vegetable world ; and 
confequently an initrument in the wife 
appointment of Divine Providence, 
for the prefervation ef man, and all 
fubordinate animals. When thefe he- 
terogeneous vapours are thus lifted 
up above the earth, onedegree of cold 
condenfes them into larger globules, 
which then becoming fpecificialiy hea- 
vier than the atmofphere, fallin drops 
of rain, and bring down all thofe trea- 
fures entombed in them, A greater de- 
gree of cold produces a coagulation 
of the heterogeneous vapours, which 
fhoot like falts in various forms, uni- 
ted into certain angles, and make the 
flakes of fnow, which ftill contain the 
nutritive principles, 

A third, or ftill greater degree of 
cold, combines the «vapours into. a 
harder fubftance, wherein the valuable 
ingredients are entombed, and they de- 
icend in what we call hail; but if the 
cold condenfes the vapours before they 
rife high above the furface of the earth, 
they will be unable toafcend, but will 
hover about, and fill the lower part of 
the atmofphere with what is ufually 
called a fog, or mit; if the cold be 
till more intenfe, the mift is frozen 
to every twig and blade of grafs in 
form of a white incruftation, which is 
called rime. When theairin the day- 
time is warm, and the vapours buoyed 
up in it are too fine to be then vifible, 
they will be condenfed by the coolnefs 
of the evening, and defcend on the 
vegetables in the form of dew: and 
if the evening of fuch a fine day be 
cold encugh to freeze, then inftead of 
a dew, the furface of the ground will 
he covered with what is commonly 
called a white froft. Thefe are the 
various ways appointed to bring down 
again upon the earth thetreafures that 
were taken from it, in order to be 
prepared and properly fpread over the 
globe, by methods and contrivances 
equally beautiful and furprizing. 

But among the riches of the atmo- 
fphere for the prodn@ion of vegeta- 
bles, we muft not forget the confe- 
quences which the air itfelf is of to 
them, as we have already obferved 
under the article of Arr, 
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ATTAINT, among farriers, a hurt 
in ahorfe’s leg, proceeding either from a 
blow with another horfe’s foot, or from 
an over-reach by an horfe’s ftriking the 
caulk of his hind thoeagainft his fore leg 

ATTORNMENT, is the tenant’s 
acknowledgement of a new lord, by 
becoming his tenant. 

AVENGAE, [from avena,] fignifies 
acertain quantity of oats paid toa 
landlord in lieu of fome other duties, 
or as arent from the tenant. ‘ 

AVENUE, a walk planted on each 
fide with trees, leading to an houfe, 
wood, &c, 

The old method of planting avenues 
was with regular rews of trees, and 
this has been always obferved till of 
late; but we have now introduced a 
much more magnificent way of plant- 
ing avenues : this is by fetting the trees 
in clumps or platoons, making the o- 
pening much wider than before, and 
placing the clumps of trees about three 
hundred feet diftant from one another. 
In each of thofe clumps there fhould 
be planted either feven or nine trees ; 
but it is to be obferved, that this is 
only to be praétifed where the avenue 
is to be of fome confiderable length 5 
for, in fhort walks, this will not ap- 
pear fo fightly as fingle rows of trees. 
The ayenxes made by clumps are fit- 
teft of all for parks. The trees in 
each clump fhould be planted thirty 
feet afunder, and a trench fhould be 
thrown up round the whole clump, 
to prevent the deer from coming to 
the trees to bark them. 

AVENS. See Hers BENNET. 

AVER, a general name fora la- 
bouring beaft of any kind. 

AVERAGE, a term ufed by the 
Farmers in fome part of England for 
the ftubble of corn fields after harvett; 
when this is commen to the tenants 
the land is called average-land: ave- 
rage likewife fignifies an antient fer- 
vice which the tenant owed to his lord 
by horfe or carriage. 

AVER-CORN, a name formerly 
given to the corn conveyed to the 
lord’s granaries by the tenants. 

AVER-LAND, the land ploughed 
by the tenants for the ufe of their lord. 

AUGUST, is the eighth month of 
the civil year, and contains 31 days, 

We fhall obferve the fame method in 
giving the gardener’s kalendar for this 
month as we adopted for April. - 

re 
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Produ€#s of the Kitchen-gardcn, 

Cabbages, kidney - beans, feveral 
kinds of peas, artichokes, garden- 
beans, carrots, cabbage lettuces of fe- 
veral forts, finnochia, celery, turneps, 
cucumbers, melons, onions, purflane, 
all forts of young fallet herbs, fome 
late cauliflowers, endive, forrel, baum, 
burnet, marigolds, beet, fpinach, po- 
tatoes, mufhroons, tomatos, hail, 
thyme, favory, marjoram, clary, mint, 
fage, rofemary, lavender, hy{fop, cap- 
ficums for pickling, cucumbers for 
pickling, large-rooted parfley, fennel), 
dill, {prouts from cabbage-ftalks, card 
beet, cicers, radifhes, fcorzonera, horfe 
radifh, nafturtinm indicum, the flow- 
ers for fallets and the feeds for pickling, 
pumkins, gourds, parfneps, and fome 
other forts, 

Fruits in prime, 

Apples; the fummer white couftin, 
margaret apple, codlin, fummer pear- 
main, fummer pipin, and fome others, 

Pears; the fargonelle, Windfor, 
cuiffe madame, orange mufk, grofs 
blanquette, mufk blanquette, long- 
ftalked blanquette, poir fans pea, 
mufcat rabine, amber pear, green o- 
range, caffolette, magdalen pear, grofs 
oignonet, poir rofe, fummer boncre- 
tion, cajlot rofat, petit ruffelet, with 
fome others of lefs note. 

Peaches ; red and white magdalen, 
early Newington, the mignonne or mi- 
nion, Italian peach, nobleit, bellows 
or beliis, violette hative, la chevreufe 
or belle chevreufe, early admirable, 
albemarle, nivette peach, montaubon, 
royal George, purple alberege, chan- 
cellor, bourdine, with fome others, 

Neétarines; Roman red, elruge, 
newington, brugnon, Italian and 
murray. 

Plums; Orleans, white perdrigon, 
-violet perdrigon, red imperial, white 
imperial or bonum magnum, le roy- 
ale, cheftun plum, drap d’or, St. Ka- 
tharine, roch courbon, reine claude, 


commonly called in England green - 


gage, la mirabelle, apricot pium, prune 
monfieur, maitre claude, royale dau- 
phin, with fome others, 

Grapes; the July, white fweet- 
water, black clufter, munier, chaf- 
felas, white mufcadine, white fran- 
kindal, black fweet-water, and or- 
leans, 

Figs; the early white, long blue, 
long white, black ifchia, brown or 
shefnut ifchia, large yellow ifchia, 
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green with white flefh, green with 
purple fiefh, and green with red fleth, 
Brun{wick, Malta, black Naples, and 
cyprus fig, 

Fiiberts, nuts, mulberries, alpine, 
ftrawberry, goofeberries, currants, 
black cherry, Hertfordfhire cherry, 
amber, and Morello cherries; melons, 
and in the ftove the anana or pine ap- 
ple, and the mufa. 4 

Plants now in flower in the Pleafure 

Garden. 

Some carnations, painted lady pink, 
oldman’s-head pink, female balfamine, 
marvel of Peru, amaranthufes, gom- 
phrenas, feveral forts of {tarwort, gol- 
den rods of feveral kinds, fcarlet and 
blue cardinal’s flowers, campanula of 
feveral forts, hollyhocks, colchicum of 
chio, autumnal cyclamens, greater 
convolvulus of feveral forts, flos ado- 
nis, Venus looking-glafs, Venus na- 
velwort, Africans, and French mary- 
gold, fweet fultans, Indian fcabious, 
nigellas, candy tuft, apocynums, fweet 
pea, tangier pea, everlafting peas, fun- 
flowers of many kinds, lavateras, 
mallows: of feveral forts, linarias, cen- 
taurias, ketmia, veficaria of four kinds, 
ftramoniums, tuberofes, fclareas, ge- 
raniums, lychnizes, annual ftocks, blag- 
taria lutea, double ptarmica, xeran- 
themums, two or three forts of mary- 
golds from the Cape of Good Hope, 
onagras, lyfimachias, veronicas, au- 
tummal byacinth, globe-thiltles, dwarf 
annual ftock, nafturtium indicum, 
fairchild’s mule, Virginian fpiderwort, 
catanance quorundam, catanance flore 
luteo, clicryfam Americanum, itee- 
chas citrina, double feverfew, coro- 
nilla herbacea, chryfanthemums, eryn- 
giums, glauciums, afclepias or fwal- 
lowwort with white, yellow, and black 
flowers, periplocas, capnoides, or e- 
vergreen fumitory, aconitem lycoc- 
tonum luteum, aconitum falutiferum, 
Napellus coeruleus, alceas, helianthe- 
mums, double fopewort, argemonne 
Mexicana, antirrhinums, lupines of 
feveral forts, Javendula folio diffe&to, 
iris uvaria, cerinthe with purple and 
yellow flowers, Perficaria, orientalis, 
phyfalis of feveral forts, limoniums, 
dracocephalum, molucca levis & fpi- 
nofa, folanums of various kinds, me- 
longena, hedyfarums, phalangiumis, 
oriental buglos, alyffums, ambrofia 
of three forts, bafil, capficum, palma 
Chrifti, tobacco, clinopedium Virgi- 

nianum, 
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hianum, commelina, China ftarwort 
with fingle, and double red, blue, and 
white flowers, monarda of three forts, 
trachelium umbelliferum, convolvulus 
minor with white, blue, and ftriped 
flowers, hawk-weeds of divers forts, 
purple fenecio, feveral forts of ononis, 
fome forts of aftragalus, Canary laven- 
der, feveral forts of vervain, echiums, 
globularia, collinfonia, poliums, fpi- 
gelia, lychnideas, perennial blue lu- 
pine, eupatoriums, dianthera, rudbec- 
kia of feveral forts, ruyfchiana, acan- 
thus, cirfiums, greater centuary, car- 
thamus, glycine, perennial fumitories 
of feveral forts, gnaphaliums, lunarias, 
chryfocoma, three or four forts of 
bupthalmum, zinnia, gaura, orobus 
tragopogon of two or three forts, 
fcorzonera, bifferula, clitoria, hibif- 
cus of feveral forts, hemanthus, with 
fome others. 

Hardy trees and fhrubs now in flower. 

Common white jeffamine, paffion 
flower, periploca,fcorpion fenna,fhrub- 
by althza of feveral forts, agnus caf- 
tus, honeyfuckles, mallaw-tree, fhrub- 
by Canary hypericum, ftinking fhrub- 
by hypericum, lauruftinus, double 
virgin’s bower, bignonia or trumpet- 
flower, angelica-tree, magnolia or 
laurel-leayed tulip tree, traveller’s- 
joy, mufk rofe, bladder fenna of three 
forts, Spanith broom, ciftufes of feve- 
ral kinds, phlomifes, celaftrus, fu- 
mach of feveral forts, double and fin- 
gle pomegranate, cytifufes of three or 
four forts, catalpa, clethra, itea, dier- 
villa, hydrangea, lotus of two or three 
forts, fpireas, prinos, feveral forts of 
dyers-broom, tamarifk, medicago fru- 
tefcens, periclymenum Virginianum, 
azalea, kalmia, rhododendron, and- 
romeda, azederach, kidney-bean-tree, 
cafhioberry-bufh, thymelea, toxico- 
dendron, fpartiums, geniftas, with 
fome others, 

Medical plants which may now be 

gathered for ufe. 

Bear’s-breech, vervain mallow, gar- 
lick, dill, nightfhade, bifhopf{weed- 
feed, love-apple, vervain, goofeberry, 
arum or cuckow-pentle-roots, Italian 
ftarwort, yellow ftarwort, golden rod, 
bafil, fummer favory, briony-berries, 
navew-roots, honey-fuckle, capficum 
or Indian pepper, fafflower, knot- 
grafs, nettle-feed, onion-feed, fleawort, 
cornelian cherry, coriander-feed, car- 
rot feed, endive, arfefmart, jafmine- 
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flowers, glaffwort, lupine, marjoram, 
tobacco, poppyheads, ftcechas or 
French lavendar, thorn-apple, 

Plants in flower in the Green-houfe 

and Stove. 

Geraniums of feverakkinds, mefem- 
brianthemi of various kinds, ftepalia 
of two forts, feveral forts of aloes, 
fedums, cotyledons, myrtles, oranges, 
ciftufes, colutea, zxthiopica, feveral 
forts of paffion-flower, fenfitive-plant, 
humble-plant, Indian figs, orleanders, 
alceas, ketmias of feveral forts, he- 
mantkufes, cardinal-flower, Egyptian 
fea lavender, leonurus minor, aréto- 
tufes, St. John’s-wort of Minorca, 
iattropha of feveral forts, quamoclit, 
Spanifh jafmine, Arabian jafmine, 
azorian jafmine, Indian yellow jaf- 
mine, laurel-leaved jafmine, apoci- 
nums, acacias, fena Alexandria, caf- 
fias of feveral forts, hedyfarums, eli- 
chryfums, Indian nafturtiums with a 
double flower, ragwort, dorias, fenc- 
cio folio retufo, canna Indica, fabagos, 
trachelium umbellatum azurium, li- 
monium afplenii folio, limonio ficu- 
lum gallas ferens, turnera, convolvu- 
lufes of feveral forts, plumeria, phytos 
laca, piercea, poliums, folanums, lo. 
tus argentea cretica, martynia, Indian 
arrow-root, ceftrums, bafella, cotton- 
plant, indico plant, guava, coftus ara- 
bicus, eupatoriums, buphthalmums, 
Carica papaya, conyzas, cereufes, eu- 
phorbii, melon thiftles, diofma of 
three forts, blue flowering fage from 
the Cape, crinum, pancratiums, limo- 
dorum, kempfera, clitoria, {pigelia, 
pafferina, royeria, arum fcandens, 
waltheria, polyanthes, fida, caper, chi- 
ronia, China chafte-tree with cut 
leaves, feveral forts of ricinus, croto- 
larias, ononifes, malphighia, cacalia 
of two or three forts, grewia, vulkha- 
meria, black flowering lotus, milleria 
two forts, guanabanus or four fop, 
cornutia, tournefortia, fhrubby poly- 
gala, hermannias, faururus,plumbago, 
wackendorfia, ambrofia from Peru, 
d’ayena, fhrubby heliotropium of Pe- 
ru, blue branching ftarwort from A- 
frica, erhetia, robinia, trandefcantia, 
commelina, wormwood-tree, Canary 
convolvulus, fhrubby convolvulus, 
bignonias, lantana of feveral forts, 
forrel-tree, toxicodendron, craffulus, 
cyanella, with fome others, 

AVIARY, a plant fet a part to feed 
and propagate birds, An Aviary fhould 

be 
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-be Jarge enough to allow the birds a 
confiderable freedom of flight, and tur- 
fed, to avoid the appearance of foul- 
nefs on the floor. 

AVIGNON Berries, commonly. calied 
French berries, or yellow berries, the 
fruit .of the evergreen privet. See 
EvERGREEN PRIvET, 

AULM, an old word for Elm, 

AUMBRY, See Amery. 

AUNCEL Weight, that is, Hand-fale 
weight, an ancient kind of ballance, 
now out of ufe, being prohibited by 
feveral ttatutes, on account of the ma- 
ny deceits practifed by it. The perfon 
who weighed the goods lifted the beam 
with his finger or his hand, and confe- 
quently had it often in his power to 
make either fcale preponderate, 

AVOCADO, or AvogatoPear, [ Perfea] 
This is a native of the Weft-India If- 
lands, and is fo called from its fruit, 
which in form and thicknefs refembles 
a pear, 

The pulpy or flefhy part of the fruit 
is of a pale green, with little.or no 
confiftence when ripe, and melts in 
the mouth like marrow, which it 
greatly refembles in tafte,—The fkin 
is fmooth and thin, but of a ftrong 
tough fubftance, and of a beautiful 
green colour, which does not become 
yellow till the fruit is perfe@ly ripe.— 
The fruit, by reafon of its foftnefs, 
may be eaten out of the furrounding 
skin with a tea-fpoon, like jelly and 
marmalade. It is frequently ferved 
up inthe Weft-Indies, on a plate, with 
fugar, rofe-water, and orange-flowers ; 
moft commonly, however, it is mixed 
with fugar, and. the juice of limes, 
which render it extremely palatable. 

The unripe fruit too is frequently 
plucked and eaten in thin flices, with 
pepper and falt. In this ftage, the tafte 
of the ayogato greatly refembles that 
of artichokes. Every preparation of 
this fruit is efteemed highly nourifh- 
ing ; as it warms, exhilarates, and for- 
tifies the ftomach.—It is particularly 
recommended in dyfenteries., 

In the middle of the pulpy part of 
the fruit lies the nut or feed, which is 
very large, almoft round, of a pale ruf- 
fet colour, alittle wrinkled, contains 
no kernel within it, and whofe degree 
of hardnefs does not exceed that of a 
chefnut divefted of its fkin. ‘This nut, 
about an hour after it is feparated from 
the fruit, fplits of itfelfintotwo orthree 


if there are two or more’ plants in one 
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pieces, If committed tothe ground in 
this ftate, no vegetation enfues, becaufe 
the embryo of the feed is broken ; fo 
that fuch as would propagate thefe 
plants frem feed, muft fow'the nuts 
the moment they are taken out of the 
pulp ; in which cafe they will begin to 
germinate in eight or ten days after, 
The bark and wood of this tree, 
which rifes to a confiderable height, 
are of a greyifh colour, The leaves are 
long, pointed, of a fubftance like lea- 
ther, and of a beautiful green colour. 
The flowers are produced in large knots 


_or clufters, at the extremities of the 


branches, and confift each of fix pe- 
tals difpofed in the form of a ftar, and 
of a dirty white, or yellow colour, with 
an agreeable odour, which diffufes it- 
felf to a confiderable diftance, The 
tree beginsto bear fruit two years and 
ahalf, or at moft three years after be- 
ing planted ; and, like moft of the trees 
in warm climates, bears twice a year. 

The buds of the avocado pear-tree are 
faid to be ufed with fuccefs in ptifans 
againft thevenereal difeafe. An infufion 
of them in water, drank in the morn- 
ing fafting, is ftrongly recommended 
for diflodging coagulated blood in the 
ftomach, produced by a fall, or a fe- 
vere firoke on that important entrail. 
“© The wild boars in the Eaft-Indies,” 
fays Labat, “eat greedily of the mam- 
mees and avocado pears, which give 
their flefh alufcious and moft agreea- 
ble.favour,”’ 

In Europe this plant is preferved as 
a curiofity, by thofe perfons who de- 
light in colleéting exotic plants; and 
though there is little hope of its pro- 
ducing fruit, yet for the beauty of its 
fhining green leaves, which continue 
through the winter, it deferves a place 
in every curious colleGtion of plants, 

It is propagated by feeds, which 
fhould be obtained as freth as poflible, 
from the countries of its growth; and 
if they are brought over in fand, they 
will be morelikely to grow, than fuch 
as are brought over:dry, Thefe nuts 
or feeds fhould be planted in pots filled 
with. light earth, and plunged into a 
hot-bed of tanners bark, In about five 
or fix weeks the plants will come. up, 
when they muft, while young, be trea- 
ted very tenderly ; but when they have 
grown about four inches high, they 
fhould be carefully tranfplanted ; and 


pot, 
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pot, they muft be parted, being careful 
to preferve a ball of earth to the root 
of each, and planted into feparate fmall 
pots, then plunged isto a hot-bed of 
tanners bark, obferving to fhade them 
until they have taken new root; after 
which time they fhould have frefh air 
admitted to them in proportion to the 
warmth of the feafon, Towards Mi- 
chaelmas the plants muft be' removed 
into the ftove, and plunged into the 
bark-bed, where, during the winter 
‘feafon, they fhould be kept warm, and 
muft be gently watered twice a week, 
In the fpring the plants fhould be fhif- 
ted into pots a fize larger than the for- 
mer, and the bark-bed fhould be then 
renewed with frefh tan, which will 
fet the plants in a growing ftate early, 
whereby they will make a fine progrefs 
the following fummer. Thefe plants 
fhould be kept in the ftove, for they are 
too tender to bear the open air in this 
country, except in the warmetft part of 
fammer. 

AVOIRDUPOIS, a weight of fix- 
teen ounces in the pound, by which all 
things that have a refufe, or wafte, are 
commonly weighed. 

AURICULA, or Bear’s Ear, vulgarly 


called Riccolus, { AuriculaUrfi}. Toenu- | 


merate the varieties ofthis plant, would 
be almoft endlefs and impoffible, for 
every year produces vaft quantities of 
new flowers, differing in fhape, fize, or 
colour of the flowers ; and alfo in the 
leaves of thefe plants there is fo great 
a variety, that the fkilful florift is often 
capable of diftinguifhing the particular 
varieties thereby. 

But as it feldom happens, that fuch of 
thefe flowers as are at one time in great 
efteem, continue to be regarded a few 
years after, (there being {till finer or 
larger flowers produced from feeds, 
which are what the florifts chiefly feek 
after), it would be needlefs to mention 
any of them; wherefore I fhall pro- 
ceed to give the charaéters of a good 

‘auricula, ; 

1. The ftemof the flower fhould be 
lofty and ftrong. 

2. The foot-{talks of the fingle flower 
fhould be fhort, that the umbe! may be 
regular and clofe, 

3. The pipe or neck of each flower 
fhould be fhort, and the flowers large, 
and regularly fpread, being no ways 
inclinable to cup. : 

4. That the colours are very bright, 
and well mixed. 
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5. That the eye of the flower be 
large, round, and of a good white or 
yellow, and that the tube or neck be 
not too wide. Lao: ; 

All the flowers of this’ kind, that 
want any cf the above-mentioned pro- 
perties, are now: rejected’ by every 
good florift; for as the varieties every 
year increafe from feeds, fo the bad 
ones are turned out to make room for 


“their’betters ; but in fome people the 


paffion for new flowers fo much pre- 
vails, that, fuppofing the old flower 
greatly preferable to a new one, if itis 


‘of their own raifing, the latter muft 


take place of the old one, 

In order to obtain good flowers from 
feeds, you muft make choice of the beft 
flowers you have, which fhould be ex- 
pofed to the open air, that they may 
have the benefit of fhowers, without 
which they feldom produce good feeds: 
the time of their ripening is in June or 
July, which you will eafily know, by 


) their feed-veffel turning to a brown co- 


lour, and opening; you muft there- 
fore be careful left the feeds be fcat- 
tered out of the veffel,s for it willnot 
be all fit to gather at the fame time: 
The time for fowing this feed is 
commonly in Augutt, but if it be fown 
beforeChriftmas it will be time enough. 
The beft foil for this feed is good, 
frefh, light, fandy mould, mixed with 
very rotten neats dung, or very rotten 
dung from the bottom of an old: hot- 
bed: with this you fhould fill your 
pots or boxes, in which you intend ‘to 
fow your feeds; and having levelled 
the furface of the earth very fmooth, 
fow your feeds thereon, covering it 
very lightly with rotten willow mould 
taken out of the {tems of decayed hol- 
low willow-trees: ‘then cover the box, 
&c, with a net or wire, to prevent the 
cats, fowls, &c, from fcratching out, . 
or burying your feeds too deep ; for 
whenever this happens, the*feeds will 
remain a year in the ground before the 
plants appear, if it fhould grow at laft; 
therefore many perfons never cover 
thefe feeds, but fow them upon the 
furface of the earth, in the boxes un- 
covered with earth, for the rain to 
wath them into the ground, which is 
often the beftmethod: let thefeboxes, 
&c. be placed fo as to receive only the 
morning fun, during the winter feafon; 
but inthe beginning of March remove 
them-where,.they may fcarce have any 
a fun, 
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fun, for your young plants will now 
foon begin to appear, which, if expofed 
#0 one whole day’s fun only, will be all 
deftroyed, 

During the fummer feafon, in dry 
weather, often refrefh them with wa- 
ter, but never give them too great 
quantities. at.once, In the July fol- 
lowing, your plants will be large e- 
nough to tranfplant, at which time 
you muft. prepare.a bed or boxes, filled 
with the above-mentioned foil, in 
which you may-plant them about three 


inches {quare, and (if in beds) youmuft: 


ihade them. every day, till they are 
thoroughly rooted, as alfo in very. hot 
dry weather; but if they are in baf- 
kets, or boxes, they may be removed 
to a fhady place. 

When the feedling auriculas are plan- 
ted in beds, there fhould be fome rotten 
neats dung laid about ten inches under 
the furface, and beaten down clofe and 
fmooth: this will prevent the worms 
from drawing the young plants out of 
the earth, which they generally do 
where this is not practifed, This dung 
fhould belaid abqut a foot thick, which 
will entirely prevent the worms get- 
ting through it.until the plants are 
well eftablifhed.in the beds; and the 
roots of the auriculas will ftrike down 
into the dung by. the fpring, which 
will make their flowers ftronger than 
ufual: thefe beds fhould be expofed to 
the eaft, & fcreened from the fouthfun, 

When you have taken all your plants 
which are come up out of the boxes 
or pots, level the earth gently again ; 
for it often happens, that fome-of the 
feeds will lie in the ground two years 
before they appear, efpecially if they 
were covered too deep when fown, 
as was before obferved. 

The fpring following many of the 
firft plants will fhew their flowers, 
when you may feleét fuch of them as 
have good properties, to be removed 
into pots of the fame prepared earth, 
and preferved until the next feafon, 
at which time you will be capable to 
form a judgment of the goodnefs of 
the flower; but thofe that produce 
plain coloured or fmall flowers fhould 
be taken out, and planted in borders 
in the out-parts of the garden, tomake 
a fhew, or gather for.nofe gays, &c. 
the others, which do not produce their 
flowers the fame year, may be taken 
up, and tganfplanted into a freth bed 
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to remain till you fee how they wil; 
prove, 

The manner of propagating thefe 
flowers when obtained, is from offsets 
or flips, taken from the old roots in 
April, when the flowers are in bloom: 
thefe offsets muit be planted into {mall 
pots filled with the fame fort of earth, 
as was before directed for the feed- 
lings; and, during the fummer feafon, 
fhould be fet in a fhady place, and 
muit be often (but very gently) re- 
frefhed with water, but in the autumn 
and winter fhould be fheltered from 
violent rains, The fpring following 
thefe young plants will produce flow- 
ers, though but weak ; foon after they 
are paft flowering, you muft put them 
into larger pots, and the fecond year 
they will blow in perfeétion, 

But, in order to obtain a fine bleom 
of thefe flowers, you muft obferve the 
following direCtions : 

Firft, Preferve your plants from too 
much wet in winter, which often rots 
and fpoils them, but let them have as 
much free open air as poffible ; nor 
fhould they be too much expofed to 
the fun, which is apt to forward the 
budding for flower too foon: and the 
frofty mornings, which often happen 
in March, thereby deftroy their buds, 
if they are not proteéted therefrom. 
To preyent which, thofe who are very 
curious in thefe flowers, place their pots 
in the autumn underacommon hot-bed 
frame, where in good weather, the 
plants may enjoy the full air, by draw- 
ing off the glaffes; and in great rain, 
fnow, or froft, the piants may be 
{creened by covering them. When 
this method is practifed with judg- 
ment, the flowers will be much ftrons 
ger, and the plants will increafe fafter 
than when they are expofed abroad. 

Secondly, In the beginning of Fe- 
bruary, if the weather is mild,.you 
muft take off the upper part of the 
earth in the auricula pots, as low as 
you can without difturbing their roots, 
and fill up the pots with frefh rich 
earth, which will greatly ftrengthen 
them for bloom ; as alfo prepare your 
offsets for tranfplanting in April, by 
caufing them to pufh out new roots. 

Thofe plants which have ftrong fin- 
gle heads, always produce the largeft 
chufter of flowers ; therefore curious 
florifts pull off the offsets as foon as 
it can be done with fafety to their 
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growing, to encourage the mother 


plants to flower the ftronger; they 
alfo pinch off the flowers in the au- 
tumn, where they are produced, and 
fuffer them not to open, that the plants 
thould not be weakened thereby, 

Thirdly, You muft cover your pots 
with mats in frofty weather, during 
this time of their budding for flower, 
left the fharp mornings blight them 
and prevent their blowing. 

Fourthly, When your flower-ftems 
begin to advance, and the bloffom- 
buds grow turgid, you muft protec& 
them from hafty rains, which would 
wath off their white mealy farina, and 
greatly deface the beauty of their flow- 
ers; but at the fame time obferve to 
keep them as much uncovered as pof- 
fible, otherwife their ftems will be 
drawn up too weak to fupport their 
flowers (which is often the cafe when 
the pots are placed under walls), and 
tgive them gentle waterings, to ftreng- 

hen them; but let none of the water 
gall into the center of the plant, or 
mong the leaves, 

Fifthly, When your flowers begin to 
open, you fhould remove their pots 
upona ftage (built with rows of fhelves, 
one above another, and covered on the 
top, to preferve them from wet; this 
fhould be open to the morning fun, 
but fheltered from the heat of the fun 
in the middle of the day :) in this pofi- 
tion they will appear to much greater 
advantage, than when the pots ftand 
upon the ground, for their flowers be- 
img low, their beauty is hid from us; 
whereas, when they are advanced upon 
fhelves, we fee them in full view: In 
this fituation they may remain until 
the beauty of the flowers is paft, when 
they muft be fet abroad to receive the 
rains, and have open free air, in order 
to obtain feeds, which will fail if they 
are kept too long under fhelter. When 
your feed is ripe, obferve to gather it 
when itis perfeétly dry, and expofe it 
to the fun in a window upon papers, 
to prevent its growing mouldy, and let 
it remain in the pods till the feafon for 
fowing it. 

Borage-leaved Auricura, [Verbaf- 
cum.] This grows naturally upon the 
Alps and Pyrenean mountains; itis a 
very humble plant, whofe leaves trail 
on the ground, but bears large blue 
flowers, 

The rootis perennial, and the plant 
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is ufually propagated by offsets from 
the old plant, which fhould be taken 
off in autumn, and planted in fmall 
pots filled with light fandy earth} they 
muft always have a fhady fituation ; 
for they will not thrive when they are 
expofed to the fun, 

AURIGA, a carter, waggoner, or 
charioteer, 

AUTUMN, the third feafon or quar- 
ter of the year, when the harveft and 
fruits are gathered in. © “~~ 

Autumn is reprefented in painting 
by a man at perfect age, cloathed like 
the-vernal, and likewife girded with a 
ftarry girdle; holding in one hand a 
pair of fcales equally poized, with a 
globe in each; in the other, a bunch of 
divers fruits and grapes. His age de- 
notes the perfe&tion of this feafon, and 
the balance, that fign of the Zodiac 
which the fun enters when our au- 
tumn begins. 

Some computed the years by autumns; 
but the Englifh Saxons by winters, 
Tacitus fays that the ancient Germans 
knew the other divifions of the year, 
but did not know what was meant by. 
autumn. 6406 2/8 ///a7.9 

AUTUMNALIA, thofe fruits of the” 
earth which are ripe in autumn, 

AWM. See Aire. 

AWNCEL. See Auncet. 

AX, Axis, or Axle-tree, a piece of 
wood (or iron) under a waggon, cart, 
&c, on which the wheels turn, 

AXEN, a common vulgar phrafe for 
afhes. 

AX-VETCH, or Hatchet-Vetch, [Se- 
curidaca.] This plant grows naturally 
in the corn fields in Spain and Italy ; 
it is annual, with trailing ftalks, and 


bears a large clufter of yellow flowers ~ 


of the butterfly kind, 

It is propagated by fowing the feeds 
in borders of light earth in the fpring, 
in the places where the plants are to 
abide, for they feldom fucceed well if 
they are tranfplanted; they fhould be 
allowed at leaft two feet diftance, be- 
caufe their branches trail upon the 
ground, When the plants come up, 
they will require no other care but to 
thin them where they are too clofe, 
and keep them clean from weeds, A 
few of thefe plants may be admitted in- 
to every good garden for variety, tho’ 
there is no great beauty in their flowers. 

AZALDUS, a fort of poor horfe or 
jade. 
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AZEDARACH, See Beav-TrREE. 

AZEROLE, a fpecies of the medlar. 
See Meprar, 

AZY MOUS, fomething unfermen- 
ted, as bread, &c. made without lea- 
ven, Galen obferves, that all unfer- 
mented bread is unwholfome. 
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ACCIFEROUS, anepithet added 

to the name of any tree, fhrub, 

or plant, that bears berries, as faffa- 

fras, jafmine, privet, bryony, honey- 

fuckle, lily of the valley, afparagus, 

butcher’s-broom, night-fhade, goofe- 
berry, currant, &c. &c, 

BACHELOR’s-BUT TONS, [ Lych- 
nis.] This plant grows naturally by the 
fide of ditches, and in moift paftures 
in many parts of England, fo is feldom 
admitted into gardens, It has a pe- 
rennial root, and bears clufters of pur- 
ple flowers in Aprilor May; the ftalks 
decay in autumn, but the roots conti- 
nue feveral years. 

There is a variety of this with double 
flowers, which is cultivated in gar- 
dens by the title of red bachelors buttons. 
This is an ornamental plant, and con- 
tinues long in flower, It is propaga- 
ted by flips, which fhould be planted 
the beginning of Auguft in a fhady 
border of loamy earth, where they will 
take root in about fix weeks or two 
months, and may then be tranfplan- 
ted into the borders of the flower gar- 
den, Thefe roots fhould be annually 
tranfplanted, otherwife they frequently 
rot; and young plants muft be pro- 
pagated by flips, to fupply the decay 
of the old roots, which are not of very 
long duration, ‘This thrives beft in a 
foft loamy foil, and in a fhady fitua- 
tion, where they have only the morn- 
ing fun, 

BACHELORS-PEAR, [Solanum,] 
is very common in the Weft-India If- 
lands: ithas a prickly herbaceous ftalk 
three or four feet high, The flowers 
come out from the fide of the branches 
in {mall bunches 3 they are large, of a 
pale blue colour, and are fucceeded by 
fruit about the fize and fhape of a Ca- 
ttierine pear; but the ftallk being fix- 
€d to the large end, the fruit (which is 
of a gold colour when ripe) becomes 
inverted, 
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This is propapated by feeds, which « 
fhould be fown upon a hot-bed in the 
fpring, and when the plants come up 
fit to remove, they mutt be planted 
upon a frefh hot-bed, to’ bring them 
forward, and afterwards treated inthe 
way as the tender forts of capficums. 

BACK, sf a horfe. Tobe a good one 
it fhould fink a little below the wi- 
thers ; but the other part fheuld never 
be too low, but always flraight, on- 
lefs as juft mentioned, In this cafe, 
the forehand will rife very well. 

When the back of a horfe is hicher 
behind than before, he. is apt to be 
pinched in his fhoulders, is very un- 
tightly, and generally weak. Befidcs, 
it renders the back-parts fo heavy, tat 
they generally have an aukward gait, 
and move flowly, A horfe fhould be 
home-ribbed ; but the fhort ribs fhould 
not approach too near the haunches, 
for then he will not have room to fetch 
his breath, Thofe that are open rib- 
bed, are of a lax texture, are loofe in 
the flanks like a greyhound, and con- 
fequently weak, Befides, they are nar- 
row over the chine, have little or no 
belly, are not fit for a long journey, 
and will carry no great weight, 

When a horfe’s back is very fhort in 
proportion to his bulk, and yet other- 
wife well limbed, he will hold out well 
enough upon a journey; but he is 
flow, and never makes a good appear- 
ance. When he is tall at rhe fame 
time, with very long legs, he is worth 
little, His flanks fhould not be hol- 
low, but fmooth and full; likewife his 
hind parts, or uppermoft haunches, 
fhoald not be higher than his fhoul- 
ders; and when his back is a little 
arched behind the faddle, it is a fign 
of ftrength, and a fitnefs for hunting 
as well as travelling, 

To Bacx a Horfe, is to mount, or 
get upon him; in the manage it fig- 
nifies to mount him bare-backed, or 
without a faddle. 

Bacxine a4 Colt, is fometimes ufed 
for breaking him. 

BACK-SINEW, in a horfe, is that 
firong finew extending along the hin- 
der part of the fhank from the knee to 
the heel, into which it is inferted. 

The back-finew is fo very fubje& to 
be hurt or ftrained, that it is confidered 
as oneof the moft common and ufual 
accidents that happens to a horfe; it 
generally proceeds from hard riding 

upon 
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epon dry grounds, and from other 
caufes, where the roads are ftoney and 
hard, and fometimes where they are 
poachy, 

It is eafily perceived by the {welling 
of the finew, which fometimes extends 
from the knee down to the heel; and 
when it is fo, a horfe does not care to 
fet his foot even upon the ground ; 
but, for the moft part, in his ftanding, 
fets it before the other. 

The ufual way of curing this ma- 
lady, is with cold charges, which often 
fucceed very well, if often renewed ; 
fome ufe curriers fhavings bound round 
the knee with a bandage, and this alfo 
anfwers very well in fome cafes ; but 
thereis nothing either fo ready or effica- 
cious as vinegar or verjuice mixed with 
bole, being often in a day foaked well 
into the finew warm ; and if any thing 
of the lamenefs or fwelling remains af- 
ter this, and after the heat and inflam- 
mation is gone off, a mild blifter, that 
has nothing corrofive in it befides the 
cauttic falt of the flies, will, generally 
fpeaking, effectuate a cure, and bring 
the finew fine, 

When hot and relaxing oils mixed 
together are ufed to the back-finew, 
(which many practitioners are fond of, 
becaufe they fometimes fucceed in 
horfes that have their finews flrong 
and rigid,) they are apt to ingender 
wind-galls of a bad kind, or make the 
veins on each fide the finew to be full 
and gored; and horfes have been 


known to be lame for two or three. 


years together with thefe varixes in 
the veins. Bliftering in this cafe has 
fittle or no effe&, firing through the 
vein till the blood comes being only 
fufficient to remove that weaknefs, Af- 
ter the firing, the whole leg from the 
knee down to the heel, and all the 
hollow places on both fides, muit be 
charged with a good ftrengthening 
plaifter, which will perfec the cure, 
efpecially if the horfe be turned to 
grafs for a month or five weeks, or, 
in the winter, if he run alittle while 
in a fmooth yard, where he has good 
dry litter. 

The following method of curing a 
firain, commonly called a clap of the 
back finews, was communicated by an 
eminent furgeon ; it cured Mr. Daw- 
kins’s horfe after he broke down on the 
courfe at Reading, and many others 
have fince been recovered in the fame 
manner : 
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1ft, Bleed immediately in the fet- 
Bathe the affected leg 
with the warm blood, mixed with falt’ 
for half an hour. 3. Foment the leg 
twice a day with flannels, fqueezed 


out of the following whey, made hot: 


¢ Take a quart of milk, and when it 


boils add half a pint of the oldeft and | 


ftrongeit verjuice, in which an ounce 
of roch-allum hath been diffolved : let 
this mixture boil, and you will have a 
ftrong curd immediately. Strain off 
the whey and preferve the curd.’ j 


This curd muft be applied warnr 
once a day as a poultice after the leg 
hath been fomented with the whey as 
dire&ted. It muft be bound on with 
afmooth roller, In about fix or eight 
days the inflammation will be affua-~ 
ged, and then the following ftyptic 
charge mutt be laid on : 

© Take of the colcother of vitriol, 
reduced into an impalpable powder, 


half a pound, and mix it by little’ 


and little with the whites of two eggs 
beaten to a glair, adding as much 
ftrong verjuice as will bring it to the 
confiftence of a cold charge. Then 
fpread it ona linen cloth, and roll it 
on with a bandage four yards long and 
three inches broad, taking care that 
every turn be very fmooth, This charge 
frefh-made muft be renewed every 24. 
hours.’ 

Bleeding is defigned to abate the in- 
flammation, which always attends this 
accident when violent ; to which like- 
wife the whey will greatly contribute. 
The blood and falt will ftimulate and 
cherifh the finews, and confequently 
prevent any farther flux of humours, 
The curd is a ftyptic, and will help to 
reftore the elafticity or fpringinefs of 
the finews, and the cold charge will 
greatly ftrengthen the limb. Whereas, 
all oily greafy applications relax and 
weaken it, and therefore ought to be 
fhunned. This method is likewife 
much better than a cure by bliftering 
and firing, for this laft method efpeci- 
ally, is attended with danger, and may 
do much more harm than good, Be- 
fides, experience has fhewn the fafety 
and benefit of this praétice, 


Bacx. of a Horfe galled. It fome- 
times happens that a horfe’s back is 
raw, or that the {welling and inflam- 
mation has fmall holes, or wounds 
therein called warbles; in this cafe 
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bathe the part with equal quantities of 
f{pirits of wine and tinéture of myrrh 
and aloes*with a little fpirit of tur- 
pentine: if the {kin is rubbed off with- 
out bruifing the part, nothing is bet- 
ter than Friar’s balfam, 

BACO, aterm often ufed in old 
charters for a fat or bacon hog, 

BACON, the flefh of a hog falted 
and dried. 

When you kill a large hog for ba- 
con, lay the fides in the falting-troughs, 
and fprinkle them pretty heavily with 
bay-falt : then leave them twenty-four 
hours to drain away the blood, and 
fome of the over abounding juices, 

After this take them out, wipe them 
very dry, and throw away the drain- 
ings.* Then take fome frefh falt, and 
heating it well ina large iron frying- 
pan, rub the meat very well with it; 
repeating this.work every day for four 
days, and turning the fides every other 
day. ; 

fi the hog be large, keep the fides 
in brine (turning them ten times) for 
three weeks; after which take them 
out, and Jet them be thoroughly well 
dried in the ofaal'manner : if they are 
not full dried, they will neither keep fo 
well, nor eat fo fine. If the hog be 
killed in warm weather, put the fides 
into good brine as foon as poffible af- 
ter he is killed. 

BACULUS DIVINITORIUS, [Zir- 
gula Divina,| a branch of hazle ufed 
for difcovering mines or fprings, é&c. 
It is faid, that the ftick being carried 
loofely in the hand, will on paffing over 
mines, {prings, &c. incline towards the 
earth, ‘Some people lay great ftrefs 
upon this, while others treat it with 
the contempt it deferves. 

BADGER, a carrier of luggage, 

BapGer, one that is licenced to 
buy corn or other provifions in one 
place to fell it again in any other, with- 
out incurring the penalty inflicted on 
ingroffers; a huckiter, 

Bapcer, thename of an animal, 
common in many parts of England; and 
called by feveral names, as a gray,.a 
brock, a borefon, or a baufon, 

BADIAGA, a water plant, refem- 
bling the alcyoniams, but full of fmall 


round granules like feeds, Linnaeus 
makes it a fpecies of fponge. 
BAG, a fack or pouch. In com- - 


merce it fignifies a certain quantity of 
fome particular commodity ; as a bag 
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of corn, flour, &c. which differs im 
weight according to the different cuf- 
toms of countries. 

Bac, among farriers, is a name gi- 
ven to a medicine for recovering a 
horfe’s appetite when loft, It is done 
in this*maniier; they take an ounce 
of affa-foetida, and an equal quntity of 
the powder of favin; thefe ingredients 
they put into a bag, which they fafien 
to the horfe’s bit, keeping him bridled 
for two hours, two or three times a 
day : as foon as the bag is taken off, 
he will immediately eat, The fame 
bag will ferve a long time. _ , 

BAc, a cow’s udder, 1 Goa - 

BAGGING of hops, putting them 
in bags. See Hops. 

BAILIFF, an under-fteward, who 
dire&is hufbandry, gathers rent, &c. 

BAIT, in fifhing, a thing or fub- 
ftance prepared to take and bring fifhes 
to, See what is faid under the article 
ANGLING. 

BAKING of land, If fome forts of 
ftiffand binding land be fown dry, and 
a feud of rainsfalls before the earth 
has time to fettle, it is obferved that 
the cruft of fuch land will bake fo that 
the corn cannot come through, to the 
great damage of the crop; this evildoes 
not happen if fuch a fcud of rain be 
followed by cool cloudy weather, and 
not hot fhun-fhine; for then the earth 
will not lie fo hollow as to be baked. 
The beft way to prevent this is, to roll 
it immediately after fowing, which faf- 
tens the earth together, whereby the 
fun has noc that power of piercing into 
it, and confequently not of baking it. 

Land of this kind fhould, therefore, 
be fown as often as poffible with win- 
ter corn, fuch as wheat and vetches; 
for though, if wet follows the fowing, 
the fun is not flrong enough at that 
time of the year to fcorch the ground 
up, and bind it; and it is obferved, 
that this fort of ground has been al- 
ways lucky for vetches, probably for 
the above reafon ; but after it is baked, 
the beft method is to draw a light har- 
row over it. 

BALAUSTINE, [Balauftia,] the 
dower of the double flowering pome- 
granate tree, of an elegant red colour. 
The fhops are ufually fupplied with 
thedricd flowers from abroad, though 
thofe of our own growth do not ap- 
pear to be any wife inferior to the 
foreign. 
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* The flowers are mildly aftringent and 5 


corroborant; of a moderately rough and 
fomewhat bitterifh tafte, and of littie 
or no fmellior particular flavour. They 
give out their afrhigent matter toge- 
» ther with a pale red colour, both to. wa- 
ter and reRified {pirit; theextraés ob- 
tained by infpiffating the tin@tures, in 
which the active parts of the Nower are 
concentrated,are pretty ftrongly ftyptic, 

Balauftines are recommended in di- 
arhceas, dyfenteries, and other cafes 

, where aftringent medicines are proper, 
“but are rarely direted in extempora- 
neous pre(criptions. 

BALD-FACE. When the greater 
part of a horfe’s face is covered with 
white, he is faid to be bald, or bald- 
faced, 

BALD-MONEY, or Bawd-Monty, 
See SPIGNEL, 

BALK, a piece of land which has 


»» been either cafually overflipped, or not 


turned up in ploughing ; or carefully 

Jeft untouched by the plough, fora 

boundary between Jands, or fome o- 
. ther ufe. 

Bazx, alfo fignifics the fummer- 
beam, or dorman of a houfe, 

Barxs, or Bawks, implies poles laid 
ever a ftable, or other building, for 
a roof, 

BALM. See Baum. 

Moldavian Baum, [Dracocephalum] of 
which there is a great variety in gar- 
dens, with flowers of different colours, 

They are propagated by feeds, fown 
either in the {pring or autumn, in the 
places where the plants are to remain, 
and require no other treatment than 
to be thinned where they aze too thick, 
and kept free from weeds. 

Baim of Girvan, [ Dracocephalum] 
fs a native of the Canary iflands. It 
received its name from the gardeners, 
on account of the refinous fcent which 
the leaves emit on being rubbed, This 
is a perennial plant, which rifes with 
feveral fquare ftalks to the height of 
three feet or more, becoming ligaeous 
at their lower parts, garnifhed with 
compound Jeaves at each joint, which 
are placed oppofite; they have three 
or five lobes, which are oblong, poin- 
zed, and fawed on their edges, The 
flowers terminate the ftalks in fhort 
thick fpikes ; they are of a pale blue 
colour, and are fucceeded by {mall an- 
gular feeds, This plant-continues pro- 
ducing flowers moft part of fummer ; 
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itis wfually kept it green-houfes, but, 
in mild, winters the plants will live a- 


broad, if they are planted jn warm bor- 


ders; and thofe plants which are kept 
in pots will thrive much better when 
they are fheltered under a frame, than 


Lif, placed in a green-houfe, where the 


plants are apt to draw up weak, for 
they fheuld have as much free air as 
pofiible in mild weather, and only re- 
quire to be theltered from fevere froft, 
This may be propagated by feeds, 
which, if fown in autumn, will more 
certainly grow than thofe which are 
fown in the fpring; if the feeds ate 
fown in the full ground, it fhould be 
in. a warm border, It may alfo be 
propagated by cuttings, which, if plan- 
ted in a fhady border any time in the 
fummer, will very foon take root, and 
furnith plenty of rooted plants, 

Bato of Gireap Fig. See Fir- 
TREE. 

BALSAM APPLE, See Balfam Av- 
PLE, under the article Appre-TREE, 

BALSAMINE, [Jmpatiens.] Female 
Balfamine,. There are. three fpecies, 
viz. 1. Yellow balfamine, or touch me 
not; 2. Female balfamine; 3..Upright, 
or Female balfamine of Ceylon. 

The firft fort grows naturally in fe- 
vera} parts of Weftmoreland and York- 
fhire, but is frequently introduced into 
gardens by way of curiofity. Itis an 
annyal plant, which rifes about.two 
or three feet high, with an upright fue- 
culent ftalk, whofe joints are fwollen, 
garnifhed with oval fmooth leaves, 
which ftand alternate on every fide the 
ftalk, The flowers come out from the 
wings of the ftalks upon long flender 
foot-ftalks, which branch into feveral 
other fmaller, each fuftaining one yel- 
low flower, compofed of five petals, 
which in front are fhaped like the lip 
or grinning flowers, but at their bafe 
have a long tail like the flowers of In- 


dian crefs ; thefe are fucceeded by ta- © 


per pods, which, when ripe, burft open 
upon being touched, and twift fpirally 
like a fcrew, cafting out the feeds with 
great elafticity. If the feeds of this 
plant.are permitted to fcatter, they 
generally fucceed better than when 
they are fown: for unlefs they are 
fown in the autumn, foon after they 
are ripe, they very rarely grow, The 
plants require no care but to keep 
them clean from weeds, and thin them 


_ where they are too clofe, This delights 
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ina fhady fituation and a moift foil. 


‘There is a variety of this with red 
flowers, which came from North Ame- 
fica, which only differs in the colour 
of the flowers, and growing much tal- 
ler, it is equally hardy. 

The fecond fort is the Femate Balfa- 
mine, of which there are feveral varié- 
ties; the common fort has been long 
an inhabitant in the Englifh gardens ; 
of this there is the white, the red, and 
ftriped- flowered, and likewife the fin- 
gle and double flowering. The eom- 
mon fingle fort is fo hardy as to rifein 
the full ground, and where the feeds 
{catter, the plants will come up the 
following fpring, but thefedo not come 
wo flower fo early as thofe which are 
faifed upon a hot-bed; however, they 
generally are {tronger plants, and con- 

~ tinue much longer in the autumn in 

» flower than the others, fo are an orna- 
‘ment to the garden at fuch times when 
thereis a greater {carcity of flowers. 

There are two varieties, if not dif 
tinct fpecies, with double variegated 
flowers 5 one of them grows naturally 
in the Eaft, and the otherin the Weft- 
indies; that which comes from the 
Eaft-Indies by the title of Immortal 
Eagle Flower, is a moft beautiful 
plant; the flowers are twice the fize 
sot thofe of the common fort, and are 
very double; they are in fome fcarlet 
and white variegated, and purple and 
white in others, and the plants pro- 
ducing plenty of the flowers render 
them very valuable: if the feeds of 
thefe are carefully faved, the kinds may 
always be preferved. 1 have raifed 
Tome plants from foreign feeds, whofe 
flowers were fo yery double as to lofe 
their male parts, fo did not produce 
any feeds, 

The feeds of thefe plants fhould be 
fown on a moderate hot-bed in the 
fpring, and when the plants are come 
ap about aninch high, they fhould be 
tranfplanted on another moderate hot- 
bed at about four inches dittance, ob- 
ferving to fhade them from the fun 
till they have taken new root; after 
which they fhould have a large fhare 
of free air, to prevent their drawing 
up tall atid weak: they will require 
to be often refrefhed with Water, but 
it fhould not be given to them in too 
great plenty; fcr, as their flems are 
very fucculent, fo they are apt to rot 
‘with moch moifture. Whenthe plants 
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are grown fo large as to touch each 
other, they fhould be carefully taken 
up with balls of earth to their roots, 
and each planted into a feparate pot 
filled with light rich earth, and plunged 
into a very moderate hot-bed, covered 
witha deep frame, to admit the plants 
to grow, fhading them from the fun 
until they have taken frefh root ; then 
they fhowld have a large fhare of air 
admitted to them, and by degrees har- 
dened, fo as to bear the open air, into 
which part of the plants may be re- 
movedin July, placing them in a warm 
fheltered fituation, where, if the feafon 
proves favourable, they will flower 
and make a fine appearance; but it 
will be proper to keep part of the 
plants either in a glafs-cafe or a deep 
frame, in order to get good feeds, be- 
caufe thofe in the open air will not 
ripen their feeds unlefs the fummer 
proves very warm ; and the plants in 
fthelter muft have a good fhare of free 
air every day, otherwife they will grow 
pale and fickly ; nor fhould they have 
too much of the fun in the middle of 
theday,in very hot weather, for that oc- 
cafions their leaves hanging, and their 
requiring water, which is often very 
hurtful; therefore if the glaffes are 
fhaded in the middle of the day for 
three or four hours, the plants will 
flower better, and continue longer in 
beauty than when they are expofed to 
the great heat. Thofe who aré curi- 
ous to preferve thiefe plants in perfec- 
tion, pull off all the fingle and plain- 
coloured flowers from the plants which 
they preferve for Teeds, leaving only 
thofe flowers which are double and of 
good colours; where this is carefully 
done, they may be continued without 
the leaft degeneracy. 

The fort which grows in the Weft- 
Indies, is there called Cockfpwr. This 
hath fingle or femi-double flowers, 
which are 4s large as the laft mentioned 
fort, but I never faw any of them more 
than half double, and only with white 
and red ftripes : the plants are apt to 
grow to avery large fize before they 
produce any flowers, fo that it is late 
in the autumn before they begin to 
flower, and fometimes in bad feafons 
they will fcarce have any flowers, and 
but rarely ripen their feeds here, fo 
that few perfons care to cultivate this 
fort, efpecially if they can have the 
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The third fort here mentioned grows 
naturally in Ceylon, and in many parts 
of India. This hath very narrow fpear- 
fhaped leaves, which are fawed on their 
edges; the foot-ftalks fuftain each three 
flowers, which are {maller than thofe 
of the common fort, fo are not worthy 
of a place in gardens, except for the 
fake of variety, This isa tender plant, 
and requires the fame treatment as the 
Immortal Eagle Flower. 

BALSAM, in medicine, is an oily re- 
finous, and odorous fubftance, flowing 
either fpontaneoufly, or by incifion, 
from certain plants, of great virtue in 
the cure of feveral diforders, There 
are many kinds of balfams, but the fol- 
lowing are the moft remarkable. 

Basa of Canada, is a fine fort of 
turpentine, much fuperior to the com- 
mon ones, obtained from the Virgi- 
- nian, or Canada Fir; it has fometimes 
been brought to us from abroad, un- 
der the name of Batsamum CaNna- 
DENSE. 

Baxsam of Ccpaiba, Copaiva, or Ca- 
pivi, is obtained from a tree of the fame 
name growing in the Brazils, near Rio 
de Janeiro: it is alfo called Batsamum 
BrRAZILIENSE. 

This juice is clear and tranfparent, 
of a whitith or pale yellow colour, ana- 
greeable fmell, and a bitterith pungent 
tafte. Itis ufually about the confiftence 
of oil, or a little thicker : long kept, it 
becomes nearly as thick as honey, re- 
tainingits clearnefs ; but has not been 
obferved to grow dry or folid, as moft 
of the other refinous juices do, We 
fometimes meet with a thick fort of 
balfam of copaiba, which is not at all 
tranfparent, or much lefs fo than the 
foregoing, and generally has a portion 
of turbid watery liquor at the bottom, 
This fort is probably either adultera- 
ted by the mixture of other fubftances, 
or has been extracted by coétion from 
the bark and branches of the tree: its 


fmell and tafte are much lefs pleafant: 


than thofe of the genuine balfam-— 
Pure balfam of copaiba diffolves en- 
- tirely in re€tified fpirit, efpecially if 
the menftruum be previoufly alcalized: 
the folution has a very fragrant {mell. 
Diftilled with water, it yields a large 
quantity of a limpid effential oil ; and 
in a {trong heat, without addition, a 
blue oil, 
The balfam of copaiba, is an ufeful 
sorroberating detergent medicine, ac- 
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companied with a dégree of irritation-- 
It firengthens the nervous fyftem ; 
tends to loofen the belly, and in large 
dofes proves purgative, promotes urine, 


and fometimes the expulfion of gravels. —— 


cleanfes and heals ulcerations in the 
urinary paffages, which it is fuppofed 
to perform more effe@tually than any 
of the other balfams. Fuller obferves, 
that it gives the urine an intenfely 
bitter tafte, but not a violet fmell as 
the turpentines do.—This balfam has 
been principally celebrated in gleets: 
and the fluor albus, and externally as 
avulnerary. The author abovemen- 
tioned recommends it likewife in dy- 
fenteries, in {corbutic cachexies,in dif- 
eafes of the breaft and lungs, and inan 
acrimonious or putrefcent itate of the 
juices: he fays he has known very 
dangerous coughs, which manifeftl 

threatened a confumption, cured by 
theufe of this balfam alone ; and that 
notwithi{tanding its being hot and bit- 
ter, it has good effeéts even in heétic 
cafes.———The dofe of this medicine 
rarely exceeds twenty or thirty drops, 
though fome direé fixty or more, It 
may be conveniently exhibited in the 
form of an elaofaccharum ; or tritu- 
rated with almonds into an emulfion ; 


or agitated with milk, which it thug = 


readily unites with: it imperfeétly 
mingles, by agitation, with water alfo. 

Barsam of Gilead, or of Mecca, com- 
monly called Salam of Gilead, and 
fometimes Opo ba/fam, is the moft pre- 
cious of all balfams; it is alfo ftiled 
BarsaMuM GILEADENSE; BALSA- 
MuM JupDAIcumM; and Batsamum 
SyRIACUM. 

It exfudes in very {mall quantities 
from certain evergreen trees, which 
grew formerly inthe valley of Jericho, 
but after the conqueft of the Holy 
Land by the Turks, were removed to 
Grand Cairo, and afterwards to Mecca, 
where the balfam plantation is faid to 
be now guarded by Janizaries, and 
the refinous juice colle&ted for the 
Sultan only, It is fcarcely known in 
Europe ; and the inferior kinds, faid 
to be extraéted by lightly boiling the 
leaves and branches jin water, are 
very rarely feen among us, The true: 
opo-balfam, according to Alpinus, is 
at firft turbid and white, of a very 
ftrong pungent fmell, like that of tur- 
pentine, but much fweeter, and of a 
bitter, acrid, aftringent tafte: upon 
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being kept for fome time, it »ecomes 
thin, limpid, light, of a greenifh hue; 
then of a gold yellow ; and at length 
of. the colour of honey : after this, it 
grows thick like turpentine, and Jofes 
much of its fragrance. This balfam 
is of great efteem in the eaftern coun- 
tries, both as a medicine, and as an 
odoriferous unguent, and cofmetic. Its 
great fcarcity has prevented its coming 
into ufe among us: in the mithridate 
and theriaca, which it is direéted as an 
ingredient in, the college allow the ex- 
preffed oil of nutmegs as a fucceda- 
neum to jt, 

Batsam of Peru, is faid to be ex- 
tracted by coétion in water, from an 
odoriferous fhrub growing in Peru, and 
the warmer parts of America. ‘This 
balfam, as brought to us, is nearly of 
the confiftence of thin honey, of a red- 
difh brown colour inclining to black, 
an agreeable aromatic {mell, and a very 
hot biting tafte. Diftilled with wa- 
ter, it yields a fmall quantity of a fra- 
grant effential oil of a reddith colour; 
and in a ftrong fire, without addition, 
a yellowifh red one.—Balfam of Peru 
is a very warm aromatic medicine, 
confiderably hotter, and more acrid 
than copaiba. Its principal effects are, 
to warm the habit, to ftrengthen the 
nervous fyftem, promote the circula- 
tion, and attenuate vifcid humours, 
Hence its ufe in fome kinds of afth- 
mas, gonorrhceas, dyfenteries, fup- 
preffions of the uterine difcharges, ob- 
{trudtions of the vifcera, and other dif- 
orders proceeding from a debility of 
the folids, or a fluggifhnefs and inac- 
tivity of the juices, It is alfo em- 
ployed externally, for cleanfing and 
healing wounds and ulcers ; and fome- 
times againfi palfies and rheumatic 
pains.—This balfam does not unite 
with water, milk, expreffed oils, ani- 
mal fats, or wax: It may be mingled 
in the cold with this laft, as alfo with 
the febaceous fubitance called expref- 
fed oil of mace; but if the mixture be 
afterwards liquefied by heat, the bal- 
fam feparates and falls to the bottom, 
Alcaline lixivia diffolve great part of 
it; and reétified fpirit the whole. 

There is another fort of balfam of 
Peru, of a white colour, and confide- 
rably more fragrant than the former. 
This is very rarely brought to us, It 
3s faid to be the produce of the fame 
plant which yields the common or 
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black balfam ; and to exfude from in- 
cifions made in the trunk. ; 
Batsam of Tolu, flows from a tree 
of the pine Kind, growing in Tolu in 
the Spanith Weft-Indies ; from whence 
the balfam is brought to us in little 
gourd fhells, It isof a yellowifh brown 
colour, inclining to red; in confif- 
tence thick and tenacious : by age it 
grows hard and brittle, without fuf- 
fering any great lofs of its more valua- 
ble parts, The fmell of this balfam is 
extremely fragrant, fomewhat like that 
of lemons; its tafte warm and f{weet- 
ith, with little of the pungency, and 
nothing of the naufeous relifh, which 
accompany the other balfams, It has 
the fame general virtues with the fore- 
going ; but for fome purpofes, parti- 
cularly as a corroborant in gleets and 
feminal weakneffes, is {uppofed to be 
more efficacious, 
BALSAMELLA, Balm ofGilead, .« 
BAMBOE, or BAMBoo Cane, 
[Arunds Bamboa,} a plant in the Indies 
which multiplies very much by its root, 
from which fprings a branchy tuft af- 
ter the manner of the European reeds, 
It is the largeft kind of cane hitherto 
known. It is ofan extraordinary height 
and bignefs when it bears its bloffom; 
each fhoot or cane is often at the bot- 
tom as large as a man’s thigh, and 
decreafes gradually to the top, where 
it hears a bloffom or flower, like our 
reeds, 
The bamboe grows in all the mari- 
time countries of the Eaft-Indies. Its 
leaves are like thofe of the other canes 
orreeds, but neither fo long nor fo broad 
at their bafe. With thefe bamboes the 
Indians build their houfes, and make all 
forts of furniture in a very ingenious 
manner, The woodis fo hard and {trong, 
that it ferves very well for piles to fup- 
port their koufes in thofe places which 
are fometimes over-flowed; it likewife 
ferves for all forts of kitchen utenfils, 
tables, &c, The thickeft bamboes ferve 
to make the poles with which the flaves 
carry thofe litters called Palanquins, 
fo generally ufed in the Eaft, The 
alfo make of this wood a kind of pails, 
in which the water keeps extremely 
cool. isd 
Our gardeners. have now {feveral 
fpecies of the bamboe ; fome of them, 
however, are fo tender, that they will 
not live in this country, unlefs they 
are preferved in the ftove, That fort 
L 2 called 
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called the Evergreen Reed, tho’ a native 
of awarm climate, will bear our cold 
ef moderate winters in the open ground; 
it dies to the furface in autumn, and 
rifes again the fucceeding {pring ; and 
if kept fupplied with water in dry 
weather, will grow ten or twelve fect 
high the fame fummer, This is pro- 
pagated by parting the roots early in 
‘the fpring before they begin to fhoot, 
and willin a year or two, if the ground 
be good, make very long fhoots, from 
each of which you may have twenty 
or thirty large canes produced, 

The ftalks of this fort are brought 
from Portugal and Spain, and are ufed 
by the weavers, and likewife to make 
fifhing rods. 

BANANA-TREE, [Muja.] This 
plant rifes fifteen or twenty feet high: 
the lower part of the ftalk is often as 
large as a man’s thigh, diminifhing 
gradually to thetop, where the leaves 
come out on every fide ; thefe are of- 
ten fix feet long, and near two feet 
broad, The Jeaves are thin and tender, 
and fo are very liable to be torn by 
wind; their growth is fo extremely 
rapid that it may be almoft difcerned 
with the naked eye. The fruit, when 
ripe, is eaten by way of defert, and is a 
foft pulp of a lufcious fweet flayour. 

The Banana was brought (as is fup- 
pofed) from Guinea to the Canary If- 
lands, and carried from thence to the 
Wett-Indies. In Europe there are fome 
of thefe plants preferved in the gardens 
of curious perfons, who have hot-houfes 
capacious enough for their reception, 
in many of which they have ripened 
their fruit very well; but as they grow 
very tall, and their leaves are large, 
they require more room in the ftove 
than moft people care to allow 
them ; they are propagated by fuckers, 
which come ‘from the roots of thofe 
plants which have fruited; and many 
times the younger plants, when they 
are ftinted in growth, will put out 
fuckers; thefe fhould be carefully ta- 
ken off, preferving fome fibres to their 
roots, and planted in pots filled with 
ight rich earth, ‘and plunged into the 
tan-hed in the ftove ; they may be ta- 
ken off any time in fummer, and it Is 
beft to take them off when young, be- 
eaufe if their roots are grown large, 
they do not put out new fibres fo 
foon, and when the thick part of the 
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root is cut in taking thera off the plants 
often rot. 

During the fummer feafon thefe plants 
muft be plentifully watered, for the 
furface of their leaves being largeg, 
there is a great confumption of moif- 
ture by perfpiration in hot weather, 
but in the winter they muft be wa- 
tered more fparingly, though at that 
feafon they muft be often refrefhed, 
but it muit not be given then in fuch 
quantities, © pg 

The pots in which thefe plants are 
placed, fhould be large in proportion 
to the fize of the plants, for their roots 
generally extend pretty far, and the 
earth fhould be rich and light, The 
degree of heat with which thefe 
plants thrive beft, is much the fame 
with the Anana or Pine-Apple, in 
which I have had many of thefe plants 
produce their fruit in perfeétion, and 
they were near twenty feet high. _— 

The moft fure method to have thefe 
plants fruit in England is, after they 
have grown for fome time in pots, fo 
as to have made good roots, to fhake 
them out of the pots with the ball of 
earth to their roots, and plant them 
into the tan-bed inthe ftove, obferving 
to lay a little old tan near their roots 
for their fibres to {trike into, and in a 
few months the roots of thefe plants 
will extend themfelves many feet each 
way in the bark, and thefe plants will 
thrive a great deal fafter than thofe 
which are confined in pots or tubs, 
When the bark-bed wants to be re- 
newed with frefh tan, there fhould be 
great care taken of the roots of thefe 
plants, not to cut or break them, as 
alfo to Jeave a large quantity of the 
old tan about them, becaufe if the new 
tan is laidtoo near them, it will feorch 
their roots and injure them. If the 
plants pufh out their flower-ftems in 
the fpring, there will be hopes of their 
perfeéting their fruit; but when they 
come out late in the year, the plants 
will fometimes decay before the fruit 
is ripe. The ftoves in which thefe 
plants are placed, fhould be at leaft 
twenty feet in height, otherwife there 
will not be room for their leaves to ex- 
pand ; for when the plants are in vi- 
gour, the leaves are often eight feet in 
length, and near three feet broad ; fo 
that if the ftems grow to be fourteen 
feet to the divifion of the leayes, and 
i th¢ 
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the houfe is not twenty feet high, the 
leaves will be cramped, which will 
retard the growth of the plant; be- 
Yides, when the leaves are bent againft 
the glafs, there will be danger of their 
breaking them ,when they are growing 
vigoroufly; for I have had, in one 
night, the {tems of fuch bent leaves 
force through the glafs, and by the 
next morning, advanced two or three 
inches above the glafs. 

The Bananais greatly efteemed and 
even venerated by the natives of Ma- 
deira, who term it the forbidden fruit, 
and reckon it a crime almoft inexpia- 
ble to cut it with a knife; becaufe af- 
ter diffe€tion, it exhibits, as they pre- 
tend, a fimilitude of our Saviour’s cru- 
cifixion ; and to cut the fruit open 
with a knife, is, in their apprehenfion, 
to wound his facred image, 

Some authors have imagined, that 
the banana-tree was that of the leaves 
of which our firft parents made them- 
felves aprons in Paradife. The facred 
text, indeed, calls the leaves employed 
for that purpofe, fig-leaves 5 and Mil- 
ton, in a moft beautiful, but errone- 
ous defcription, affirms the bearded, or 
Bengal fiz, to have been the tree al- 
luded to. But. befides that the fruit 
of the banana is often, by the moft 
ancient authors, called a fig, its leaves, 
by reafon of their great fize and foli- 
dity, were much more proper for a 
veil, or covering, than-thofe of the 
Bengal fig, which are feldom above fix 
or eight inches long, and threé broad, 
On the other hand, the banana leaves 
being three, four and five feet long, 
and proportionally broad, could not 
fail to be pitched upon, in preference 
to all others; efpecially as they might 
be eafily joined, or fewed together 
with the numerous thread-like fila- 
ments, that may, with the utmoft fa- 
eility, be peeled from the body of this 
tree, 

BANDS, a fmall parcel of wheat 
taken from'the grips,and twifted toge- 
ther for binding the wheatinto fheaves, 
~ Banps ofa Saddle, are two pieces of 
iron, flat, and three fingers broad, 
nailed upon the bows of a faddle, one 
on each fide, contrived to hold the 
bows inthe fituation that makes the 
form of a faddle. 

BANE, in theep, the fame with rot, 
See the article Ror. 
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BANE-BERRIES, 
CHRISTOPHER. 

BANEWORT. See NicutTsnape, 

BANGLE-EARS, an imperfection 
in a horfe, which may be remedied in 
the following manner: place his ears 
as you would have them ftand, and 
then with two little boards, or pieces 
of trenchers, three fingers broad, hay- 
ing two long ftrings faftened to them, 
bind the ears fo faft in the places where 
they f{tand, that they cannot ftir; then 
behind the head, and the root of the 
ears, you will fee a great deal of empty, 
wrinkled fkin, which you muft pull 
up with your finger and thumb, and 
clip away with a pair of fharp fciffars 
al] the empty fkin clofe by the head ; 
then with a needle andred filk, ftitch 
the two outfides of the fkin together, 
and heal the wound with a mixture of 
honey and turpentine; when this is 
done, take away the fplints that hold 
up the ears, and in a little time they 
will keep the place where you fixed 
them without alteration, 

BANILLOES, See Vanerroes, 

BANK, See thearticle Fence. 

Bank, an elevation of earth, &c, 
to oppofe the force of the fea, rivers, 
or the like, and fecure the land from 
being overflowed, _ 

With refpe& to the water which is 
to be kept out, this is called banking; 
but with refpeét to theland ‘vhichis to 
be defended, it is called imbanking, 

Sloping banks are the beft fecurity 
again{t the incroachments of the fea, 
rivers, or of lakes; making proper al- 
lowance for the weight of water, and 
violence of the waves. Thefe banks 
fhould be raifed about two feet above 
the level of the water at the higheft 
tides, and their ftrength fhould be 
proportioned to the force of the water 
intended to be fenced off. When a ri- 
ver is too much confined, it fwells 
confiderably upon a flood, and confe- 
quently requires banks of greater 
height and firength than would other- 
wife be neceflary; though it will fome- 
times break even thefe, and carry ali 
before it, if a fufficient fpace be not 
allowed between the bank and the 
channel of the river, fer the increafe 
of its water: but when fuch a fpace 
is-left, the waters fpread, and feldom 
rife more than 2 or 3 feet above their 
ufual level, In fome cafes, a breadth of 
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fifteen or eighteen feet, on each fide, 
may do; but in others, fifty, eighty, 
eran bundred feet, or perhaps fo many 
yards, according to the largenefs of the 
river, muft be left open for that pur- 

pofe. It is beft to err on the fafe fide 5 
© efpecialiy as the ground that is left 
between the banks and the river, will 
be far from being loft ; for it will af- 
ford good grazing in the dry feafons of 
the year, and may be planted with 
ofiers, and willows, and other trees of 
that kind; but.thefe fhould never be 
planted upon the banks, left the winds 
fpoil and tear them, by thaking the 
trees, and loofening their roots, 

In the Ifle of Ely, it is common to 
fee great banks diftant one or two hun- 
dyed yards on each fide from the chan- 
nel of the river; and when they are fo 
made, they are always fafe; but where 
the diftance between the banks is nar- 
row, there, and there only, the banks 
are in danger of being broken down, 
and the country of being overflowed, 

If a confiderable body of water is to 
be guarded againft, diga trench ten or 
twelve feet wide, and two or three 
deep, or more, according to the height 
of the bank required. _ Lay all the foil 
that is taken out of this trench, on 
that fide of it which lies towards the 
water, and leave a fpace of two or 
three feet between the trench, and the 
foot of the bank. iet the bank be 
made with an eafy lope of fifteen or 
eighteen feet in length towards the 
water, allowing the flope two anda 
half or three feet fall ro one in height; 
but the infide flope need not be more 
than eight or nine feet, which is a 
foot and a half flope to one foot per- 
pendicular, The bank thus raifed five 
or fix feet high, according as the floods 
require, will be two feet wide at the 
top, where it fhould be well flatted, 
that people may walk upon it, Let it 
then be fowed very thick with grafs- 
feeds, which will be found much bet- 
ter than turfing it with fods, decaufe 
the fods are apt to fhrink, open, and 
part from one another in dry weather, 
and are then liableto be wafhed away 
with the next flood ; whereas in this 
much cheaper way, 2 clofe covering of 
zrafs will foon be formed; for any to- 
icrable foil may be very foon brought 
to havea coat of grafs, by only raking 
it fine and fowing it with grafs-feeds, 

Seams have attempted to guard againft 
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inundations by building walls of {tone 
and lime, where the materials are in 
plenty. The great danger here is their 
being undermined, and that chiefly by 
the water’s ttriking with force againft 
the bottom, upon meeting with refif- 
tance from the wall. But this may be 
eafily guarded againft by laying a row 
of flat ftones lower than the bottom 
of the river; and projecting into its 
bed or channel; for the water {triking 
againft thefe ftones, turns off without 
any danger to the foundation, 

The broad trench within the bank, 
befides affording materials for making 
the bank and flopes, is attendéd with 
the farther advantage of ferving for a 
drain to the inland ground. Thefe 
trenches fhould always be carried as 
far as the banks, particularly when 
thefe are intended to fence off a rifing 
tide; and in the loweft part of the 
ground a fluice with a valve, flap-door, 
or flood-gate, fhould be placed in the 
bank, where it will both difcharge the 
inland water, when the tide is out, 
and prevent its flowing in. The fea- 
fon of the yearfreeft from fiaods fhould 
be chofen for making thefe banks, that 
the bank may haye time to fettle and 
grow firm beforethe heavy rains come 
on. It is alfo advifable to be as expe- 
ditious as poffible in this work, For 
if it be begun in a dry fummer, and 
finifhed in a month or two,.there will 
be little danger of being interrupted 
by extraordinary floods or violent 
ftorms, either of which might do more 
harm in one day, than could be re- 
paired in a fortnight. 

The exa&t dimenfiens of the bank, 
and of the ditch within it, cannot be 
precifcly afcertained by any general 
tule; becaufe both tides and floods 
rife to different heights, and have dif- 
ferent force, in different places and 
circumftances. The ftrength aboye- 
mentioned, may be fufficient for banks 
in common cafes; but in others, where 
a great body of water, or powerful 
tide is to be oppofed, they may be, as 
the memoirs of the Berne Society ad- 
vife, four feet or more wide at the top, 
with a bafis. proportioned. to their 
height, as three and a half are to-one 3 
or, if it be defired to make them ftill 
more folid, as four to one; fo that if 
the bank be four feet and a half high, 
its bafis in the former cafe will be 14 
feet wide, and in the latter 18. 

The 
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The Dublin Society for the advance- 
ment of agriculture, informs us, that 
“* Lord Limerick has recovered be- 
tween four and five hundred acres of 
very rich falt marfh, at Dundalk in 
Treland, and effe€tually fecured them 
from the fea, by fuch banks as are 
above defcribed; and by the fame me- 
thod, many hundred thoufand acres 
haye been recovered from the fea in 
Cambridgefhire, Lincolnfhire, and o- 
ther parts of England; not to mention 
the low lands of Holland ; which are 
indeed fecured againft the violence of 
the fea by no other means. 

“Tf there be a neceffity for making 
banks ona ftrand where nothing but 
fand can be met with, thofe banks 
fhould be large, and the flope very 
broad and extended; and if grafs-feed 
will not grow on them, let fea-weeds 
be planted. Thefe, with (ticking furze, 
ftraw, or loppings of trees, will help to 
Keep the banks together,” 

But a better method, and more ef- 
fe€tual, is given by Dr. Hales, in the 
Philofophicat Tranfa@tions, from the 
experience of Dr, Wark, a clergyman, 
in Scotland, The method confiits in 
fixing to the bottom of the channel, 
a breadth of furze proportioned to the 
force itis to refift. The fand or flime, 
as either abounds, will foon fettle a- 
mong the branches of the furze; and 
when the firft bed of the furze is thus 
interwoven or covered, another bed of 
furze is to be laid on as before, and fo 
on, till the bank is raifed to a fufficient 
height. Dr, War affures us, that by 
this fimple method a bank was made 
near Holy-ifland fo ftrong, that it be- 
came a bar againtt the fea itfelf. 

“ Tt fometimes happens, that the 
fea flows in through a narrow gut or 
paflage, by which the inland waters 
are difcharged, and then extends itfelf, 
and covers a great deal of ground, 
When this happens, if the inland wa- 
ters cannot be diverted into another 
courfe, fince a paffage muit be left for 
their difcharge, let a ftreng fluice be 
fixed in the Joweft part of the channel, 
with large piers of ftone, running out 
for its fupport, anda {trong foundation 
of wood or broad {tones for the water 
to run over, When this is done, let 
the banks of fand or other foil near at 
hand, be made in the manner already 
mentioned, on each fide of the fluice. 

& The reafon why it is advifed, in 
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places where a fluice is to be made, te, 
begin the work by this rather than by 
the bank, is, that while the tides have 
liberty to flow in and cut at a great 
breadth, the fluice may be made in any 
part of the channel without being 
much incommoded by thetide; where- 
as, if it be deferred till the banks on 
each fide are made, che force of the 
tide, when confined to a narrow paf- 
fage, will tear up all before it, and 
render the building of the fluice im- 
practicable; and upon the fame ac- 
count, the banks fhould be begun at 
the lower part of the channel, and 
carried on from thence to the upper 
grounds, 

“* If, by any accident, the waters 
fhould fwell fo high as to overflow and 
tear the banks, farther mifchief may 
be prevented by fixing with all expe- 
dition, a fail-cloth, or fheet of linen 
at the bottom of the bank, where the 
flood breaks in; forif this be done in 
time, the water will flow over the 
cloth, without wafhing away the bank. 

“* In every improvement, the ex- 
pence fhould be particularly confider- 
ed, That cf making banks in this me- 
thodis{mall. In low grounds the foil is 
foft,and dug with eafe, and all the work 
may be done with the fpade and fho-- 
vel, without pick-axes, which muft 
be ufed in upland ground; and the 
materials are on the fpot. All the 
charge will be often more than repaid 
by the firft year’s improved crop of 
grafs, and the fafety of the meadows, 
‘The prodace of fucceeding years will 
amount much higher, and the hufband- 
man will be out of all danger for the 
future of having his lands overflowed: 
and fpoiled. Farmers have frequently 
fuftained more damage from the hay 
deftroyed in one feafon by floods, than 
the whole value of what it would have 
coft them to inclofe and bank their 
meadows, and free them from all ha- 
zards.” 

BawnKkinG, in a falt-work, the rai- 
fing a fence againft the fea, whereby 
its waters may be kept out, excepting 
fo much as is necefiary for the prepa- 
ration of the falt, 

If any perfon fhall unlawfully and 
malicioufly break down, or cut down 
the bank of any river, or any fea bank, 
whereby any lands fhall be cverflowed 
or damaged, he fhall be guilty of fe- 
Jony without benefit of clergy. And 
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the hundred fhall make fatisfaction for 
the damages not exceeding 200]. 6 Geo, 
2. Ciap. 37. 

If any perfon fhall unlawfully cut 
eff, draw up, or remove and carry a- 
way piles, chalk, or other materials 
driven in the ground, and ufed for fe- 
euring any marfh or fea walls, or banks, 
in order to prevent the adjacent lands 
from being overflowed,he fhall on con- 
viction before one juftice, forfeit 20l. 
half to the informer, and half to the 
poor of the parifh; and for want of 
fufficient diftrefs, to be committed to 
the houfe of correction, to be kept to 
hard labour for fix months, 

BANISTERIA. There are fix fpe- 
ies of this plant, for which we have 
no Eniglith name, 

They are all natives of warm coun- 
tries, and cannot be preferved in Eng- 
land, unlefs they are kept in a bark 
ftove, They are propagated by feeds, 

‘which muft be procured from the coun- 
tries where they grow naturally. Thefe 
feeds fhould be fully ripe when ga- 
thered, and put into fand, in which 
they fhould be fent to England, other- 
wife they will lofe their vegetative 
quality; for thefe feeds are not only 
in fhape like thofe of the Maple, but 
alfo are of the fame quality, requiring 
to be fown as foon as poffible, when 
they are ripe, or preferved in fand till 
they are fown, otherwife they rarely 
fucceed. The feeds fhould be fown 
in pots, and plunged into a hot-bed of 
tanners. bark, where the heat is very 
moderate, and if the plants fhould not 
appear the firft year, the pots fhould 
be preferved till the next fpring, to fee 
if the feeds will_grow. When the 
plants come up, they mutt be planted 
in feparate pots, filled with light earth, 
and plunged into the bark-bed; after 
which they muft be treated like other 
tender plants from the fame countries, 

BANNOCK, an oat-cake kneaded 
with water only, and baked in the 
embers. 

BANQUET, alittle bank ; a raifed 
way, 

BAOBAB, or Baozor, the Afri- 
can Calabafh-tree, or Ethiopian Sour- 
gourd, See Sour Gourp. 

BAR, ina general fenfe, denotes a 
flender piece of wood, or iron, for 
keeping or faftening things together. 


Bar, in the manage, the higheft 
part of that place ina Horie’s mouth, 
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fituated between the grinders and tiie 
tufhes ; fo that the part of the mouth 
which lies under and at the fide of the 
bars, retains the name of the gum. 

A horfe with fenfible bars has a fine 
light mouth; but ifthey are round 
and hard, or if they have been broken 
and cicatrized, they will phe be al- 
moft infenfible, «ee 7 Laver fy 

Bar, is a bank of Ae or Jeger) . 
matter, whereby the mouth of a river 
is in a manner choaked up. 

To Bar aVein, implies an operation 
in farriery, performed in the following 
manner: they open the fkin aboye and 
below the place where the operation is 
to be performed, and after freeing the 
vein from the furrounding parts, they 
tie it at thofe openings with two liga- 
tures ; after which they open the vein 
between the ligatures, in order to dif- 
charge the blood. This operation is 
performed upon the veins of a horfe’s 
leg, and other parts of his body, in or- 
der to ftop the courfe, and Ie@en the 
quantity of malignant humours that 
prevail there, 

BARB, a general name for horfes 
imported from Barbary. 

The cheft of the barb is long and 
flender, rifes beautifully from the wi- 
thers, his mane little, his head well 
fhaped, fmall, and lean ; his fhoulders 
flat and flender; his withers narrow 
and plump ; his back ftrait and fhort; 
his flanks and fides round, and not 
bellying out; his haunches firm and 
well fhaped; his croup generally fome- 
what long, and hig tail placed pretty 
high; his thigh well fhaped, and feldom 
flat; his legs handfome, well fhaped, 
and without long hair at the paftern 
joint; his foot well made, but his 
paftern often long. 

Barbs are of all colours, but gene- 
rally brown. They are fomething neg- 
ligent in their goings; but, properly 
encouraged, fhew an amazing fwift- 
nefs and vigour: they are very light 
and fit for running, and feem of all 
others the fitteft to breed from, It 
were, however, to be wifhed, that they 
were a little taller, the largeft rarely 
exceeding fourteen hands; and one of 
fourteen hands and an inch, is very 
extraordinary, Experience has, how- 
ever, fhewn, that in England, France, 
&c. they get colts larger than them- 
felyes. Among the barbs, thofe from 
the kingdom of Morocco, are accourr- 
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ted the beft, except the mountain 
barbs. Thofe of the reft of Mauritania 
are inferior to them, as are alfo thofe 
of Turkey, Perfia, and Armenia. All 
horfes from a hot climate have a {moo- 
ther coat than others. 

BARBADOES ALOES. 
LOES, 

BargaApoes Cepar, See CEDAR. 

Barzapoes Cuerry, [Malphigia] 
of which there are eight fpecies. 

The fruit of moft of the fpecies 
is promifcuoufly gathered, and e&cen 
by the inhabitants of the countries 
where they grow; but the Weft-India 
fort is that which is cultivated in 
fome of the iflands for its fruit, tho’ 
it is but indifferent ; the pulp which 
furrounds the ftone is very thin, but 
has a pleafant acid flavour, which ren- 
ders it agreeable to the inhabitants of 
thofe warm countries, where, to fup- 
ply the want of thofe cherries which 
are cultivated in Europe, they are ob- 
liged to cat the fruit of thefe fhrubs. 

Thefe plants are preferved in the 
gardens of thofe perfons who are fo 
curious in botanical fiudies, as to erect 
hot - houfes for maintaining foreign 
plants ; and where there are fuch con- 
veniencies, thefe plants deferve a place, 
becaufe they retain their leaves al] the 
year, and continue flowering from De- 
cember to the end of March, when 
they make a fine appearance at a fea- 
fon when there isa f{carcity of other 
flowers, and many times they produce 
ripe fruit here. Thofe forts whofe 
leaves are armed with ftinging briftles 
like the Cowitch, are the leaft worthy 
of a placein fioves, becaufe they are fo 
troublefome to handle, nor do their 
flowers make fo good an appearance as 
many of the other forts. 

As thefe plants are natives of the 
warmeft parts of America, fo they will 
not live through the winter in England, 
unlefs they are preferved in a warm 
ftove; but when the plants have ob- 
tained ftrength, they may be expofed in 
the open air in a warm fituation, from 
the middle or latter end of June till 
the beginning of Of€tober, provided 
the weather continues fo long mild ; 
and the plants fo treated will flower 
much better than thofe which are con- 
ftantly kept in a ftove. 

They are all propagated by feeds, 
which muft be fown upon a good hot- 
bed; and when the plants are fit to 
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tranfplant, they muft be each put inte 
a feparatefmall pot and piunged into 
a hot-bed of tanners bark, and muft 
be treated in the fame manner as we 
have dire@ted for other tender plants 
from warm countries; the two firit 
winters it will be proper to keep them 
in the bark-bed in the ftove; but after- 
ward they may be placed upon ftands 
in the dry ftove in winter, where they 
may be Kept in a temperate warmth, 
in which they will thrive much better 
than in a greater heat: thefe muft be 
watered two or three times a week, 
when they are placed in a dry ftove, 
but it muft not be given to them in 
large quantities, 

BarBADoEs FLOWER-FENCE, or 
Spanifh Carnations, [Poinciana.| This 
plant, of which there are two varieties, 
though they feem to be accidental ones, 
grows naturally in both Indies ; one 
hath a red and the other a yellow 
flower, It is planted in hedges to 
divide the land in Barbadoes, trom 
whence it had the title of Flower- 
Fence; but in fome of the Britifh if- 
Jands it is called Spanifh Carnations, 
Jt rifes with a ftrait {talk from ten to 
twenty feet high, and then divides into 
feveral fpreading branches; the flowers 
are beautifully variegated with red or 
orange and yellow, and have a very 
agreeable odour: the leaves are ufed 
in the Weft-Indies as a purgative, in- 
ftead of fena; hence fome call it fena, 

Ligon fays, the feeds of this plant 
were firft carried to Barbadoes from 
Cape Verd Iflands, and the beauty of 
the flowers was fuch, that the inha- 
bitants foon fpread it over that ifland, 
and afterwards it was tranfported into 
moft of the neighbouring iflands, This 
may have been fo, but it is very cer- 
tain that the plant grows naturally in 
Jamaica, where the late Dr. Houftoun 
found it in the woods at a great dif- 
tance from any fettlements, He alfo 
found it growing naturally at La Vera 
Cruz, and at Campeachy, where he 
alfo found the two varieties with red 
and yellow flowers, 

The feeds of this plant are annually 
brought over in plenty from the Weft- 
Indies, which; if fown upon a hot- 
bed, will rife eafily. When the plants 
are come up, ‘they fhould be tranf- 
planted each into a fmall pot, and 
plunged into a hot-bed of tanners 
bark, obferving to fhade them from the 
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fun till they have taken root; after 

Which they muit have frefh air in pro- 
portion to the warmth of the feafon, 
and he frequently retrefhed with wa- 
fer. When the plants have. filled the 
pots with their reots, they fhould be 
Maken out and'piaced into larger ones, 
that they may have rvom to grow. If 
caré dé taken to water and fhift them 
as ofted as it is neceffary, they will 
grow to be three feet high the firft fea- 
fon, At Michaelmas che pots fhould 
Be, plunged into a frefh hot-bed of tan- 
fers bark in the ftove, which fhould 
be Kept to the ananas heat marked in 
the botanical thermometers, and fre- 
quently retrefhed with water, but 
they fhould not have too much water 
itt winter, The earth which thefe 
plants fhould be planted in, mut be 
fret, light, and fandy, but not over 
ric, in which they will fand the 
Winter better than if planted in a 
ftronger foil. 

Thefe plants muft conftantly remain 
in the bark-ove, where in warm 
weather they thould have a large fhare 
of air, but they muft not be expofed 
to cold ; if damp feizes their top, it 
very often kills the plants, or at leaft 
Occafions the lofs of tlicir heads, With 
proper management they will grow 
much tallér here than they ufually do 
in Barbadoes, but their {tems will not 
be larger than a man’s finger, which 
is occafioned by their being drawn up 
by the glaffes of thefteve. Mr. Miller 
had fome of thefe plants more than 
eighteen feet high in the Chelfea gar- 
den, which produced their beautiful 
flowers feveral years. ‘hefe flowers 
have always appeared in December, 
but in the Weit-Indies they are faid 
to flower twice ina year, at which 
times they make a moft beautiful ap- 
pearance. 

’Bargwavoes Tar, [Petroleum Bar- 
Badenfe.] A mineral fluid nearly of the 
fame confiftence of common tar: it 
is of a reddifh black colour, a difa- 
greeable fmell, lefs pungent than the 
other forts, This bitumen is: found 
in. feveral of our American iflands, 
where it is efteemed by the inhabi- 
tants of great fervice as a fudorific, 
and in diforders of the breaft and 
lungs; though in cafes of this kind, 
attended with inflammation, it is cer- 
tainly improper; they likewife apply 
it externally as a difcutient, and for 
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preventing paralytic diforders, Ameng 
us it is rarely ufed, and not often 
to be met with genuine. The college 
employ it as a menftraum for fulpbur 
in the balfamum (ulphuris Barbadenje, and 
dire& an oil to be diftizled trom it, 

BARDERRY, , Pipperiege-Bufh, or 
Crofs-Thorn, [Berberis.{ A thrab that 
grows naturally in the hedges in many 
parts ef England it is alfo cultivated 
in gardens ter its: fruit, which is pick- 
led, and uféd for garnifhing difhes.— 
This fhrub rifes wich many {talks frona 
the root, to the height of eight or ten 
feet. The flowers appear in May, and 
the fruit ripens in September, 

it may be propagatedeither by fuck. 
ers, of which there are plenty about 
the old roots, or by layers. 

The beft time for laying down the 
branches, is in the autumn, when their 
leaves begin to fall; the young fhoots 
of the fame year are the belt for this 
purpofe. Thefe wiil be rooted by the 
next autumn, when they may be taken 
off, and planted where they are de- 
figned to remain. 

A foolifh fuperftition has for many 
ages prevailed among the Farmers in 
many parts of England, namely, that 
a field of corn will always be blafted, 


if a barberry fhrub grows in any one. 


of the hedges that furround it. But 
thefe ridiculous notions are now pret- 
ty well banifhed from the generality 
of our hufbandmen, and it is hoped, 
the reft will foon follow their example, 
Tho outward bark of the branches, 
and the leaves, have an aftringent acid 
tafte ; the inner yellow bark, a bitter 
one ; this laft is faid to be ferviceable 
in the jaundice; and by fome, to be 
an ufeful purgative.-—-The berries, 
which to the tafte are gratefully acid, 
and moderately reftringent, bave been 
given with good fuccefs in bilious 
fluxes, and difeafes proceeding from 
heat, acrimony, or thinnefs of the 
Juices. Among the E-yptians, barber- 
ries are frequently employed in fluxes, 
and in malignant fevers, for abating 
heat, quenching thirft, raifing the 
ftrength, and preventing putrefaction:: 
the fruit is macerated for a day and 
night, in about twelve times its quan- 
tity of water, with the addition of a 
little fennel feed, or the like, to pre 
vent offence to the ftomach; the li- 
quor {trained off, and fweetened with 
fugar, or fyrup of citrons, is given the 
patient 
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patient Hherally to drink. Profper 
Alpinus (from whofe treatife De Me- 
dicina /Egyptiorum, we have extrac- 
ted this account) informs us, that he 
took this medicine himfelf, with hap- 
PY fuccefs, in a peftilential fever, ac- 

mpanied with an immoderate bili- 
ous diarrheea. 

BARBLES, or Barbs, are excref- 
fences or Knots of fuperfizous fiefh, 
growing under the tongue of horfes 
and cows, and may be fecn by drawing 
it afide. ~ 

They are cured by cutting them 
clofe off, and wafhing the wounded 
part with brandy, or falt and water, 

BARDANA. See Burpock. 

BARDELLE, a faddie made only 
‘of cloth ftufred with flraw, and tied 
tight down with pack-thread, with- 
out either leather, wood, or iron. 
In Italy they trot their colts with fuch 
faddles. 

BARCARIUM, a berghery, afheep- 
cote, andfometimes a theep-waik, 

Jo BARD, or Beard Wool, is to cut 
the head and neck from the reft of the 
fleece. 8. Hen. 6, Chap. 22. 

: eee a horfe-way up a fteep 
hill. 

BARGAIN and SALE, is acontraét 
in confideration of money, paffing an 
eftate in lands by deed indented. 

BARGARER, an o!d word for a 
fhepherd. 

BARILLA, a fpecies of pot-afh, 
fometimes called Soda, prepared in 
Spain, from a plant called Kali, or 
Glafs-wort. 

BARING of Trees, See ABLAQUE- 
ATION. 

BARK, the exterior part of a tree, 
which ferves for a {kin or covering, 

It is compofed of four fimilar parts, 
viz. 

1, The epidermis cuticle or fcarf- 
fkin, which enfolds the beds of the 
bark, 

2, Veffels containing the fap, 

3. Veffels containing the blood or 
proper juice of the plant, 

4. The cellufar web or tiffue, 

‘The epidermis is a very fine mem- 
branous fubftance that is fpread over 
the bark, and is always tranfparent 
and elaftic, without colour or any 
fenfible organifations, feme very fmall 
pores excepted, which are fometimes 
difcovered in its fubftance, and pro- 
bably ferve the dovble purpofe of 
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throwing off the fuperfluous nourifh- 
ment, and imbibing new. 

The fap veffels are woody longitu- 
dinal fibres, which are hollow, and 
almoft inconceivably fine. They are 
fimple, devoid of rianifications, and 
fo firuated, with refpea to-each other, 
as to form a tiffue or web of feveral 
bundles in form of a met, the mefhes 
of which are longer than broad. ‘Thefe 
fmall bundles are the true vegetable 
mufcles, and differ in their figure from 
thofe ef animals, which are formed 
of iarge maffes of fibres accumulated 
one ahove another, 

The proper veffels, called likewife, 
from their ufe, vegetable blood-vefiels, 
are ftrait longitudinal fibres, larger 
than thefap-veffels, andlefs numerous, 
They are filled with the proper juice, 
which is generally coloured, and is, in 
fa&, the blood of the plant. Of this 
kind is the milk of fpurge, dog’s-bane, 
and fig, the yellow juice ef celandine, 
the refin of fir and pine-trees, and 
the mucilage of plants of the mallow 
tribe, 

The cellular web, or tiffue, is an 
affemblage of little bladders, with- 
out any fenfible communication, which 
fill the interftices or mefhes of the net 
formed by the fap-veffels, and traverfe 
the whole fubftance of the bark and. 
wood, from the pith or meduNary 
fubftance in the centre, of which it fs 
only a prolongation, to the epidermis 
or fkin of the bark, where it is much 
flenderer than towards the centre of 
the wood, 

Dr. Agricola fays, that the bark of 
a tree may be compared to the fkin of 
an animal, which is defigned for the 
prefervation of the inward parts. Itis 
generally of a fpongy texture, and 
communicates with the pith, by a 
multiplicity of fmall fibres paffing be- 
tween the capillary tubes, of which 
the wood confifts ; fo that the roots 
having imbibed the proper nutriment 
of the tree, it is carried up by the 
warmth of the fun, threugh the fine 
arterial veffels of the treeto the top 
of it; and being there condenfed ‘by 
the cold, it returns by its own gravity 
down by the veffels which lie between 
the wood and the inner bark, which 
perform the office of veins ; and as it 
paffes by, leaves fuch part of its juices 
as the texture of the bark will receive, 
and requires for its fupport, 
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Some authors are of opinion, that 
the foft whith rind, or fubftance 
which lies between the inner bark and 
the wood, p-rforms the office oi veins; 
and fome call this a third bark, fup- 
pofirg it to differ from the other only 
in having its fibres clofer ; addi g that 
this is the pa t which contains the li- 
quid fap gums, &c. found in plants 
during the fpring and fummer months, 
and which hardening by degrees, is 
imperceptibly conveyed into the wood 
pert of the tree, forming every year a 
new circle of wocd between the bark 
and thetrunk. Thefe circles are not 
equa ly thick, that circymftance de- 
pending on the iertility of the year. 

The ancients wrote their books on 
bark, efpecially ot the afh and lime- 
tree; not on the exterior, but on the 
inner and finer bark. 

‘There are many kinds of barks in 
ufe in the feveral arts ; as the oak bark 
for tanning leather, which, when it has 
done that office, is fit for ufe in hot- 
houfes, &c. Some barks are ufed in 
medicire, aS the jefuits’ bark, mace, 
&c. and others for divers purpofes, as 
the bark of the cork-tree. In the Eaft- 
Indies they fpin the bark of a certain 
tree intoa ftuff; they alfo mix-it with 
filk in manufa€turing of ftuffs, which 
go under different denominations, 

The bark of trees in general, and 
efpecially that of the oak, is extremely 
ufeful in vegetation. One load of 
oak bark laid in a heap and rotted. af- 
ter the tanners have ufed it for dref- 
fing their leather, will do more fervice 
to fiiff ccld lard, and its effe@s will 
laft longer, than two loads of the rich- 
efi dung. Mr, Miller fays it is much 
better for cold, {trong land, than for 
light, hot ground, if it be ufed alone, 
as taken from thetan-yard; becaufe it 
‘Is of a warm nature, and will loofen 
and feparate the earth fo effectually, 
that, by only pting it two or three 
times, a ftrong foil, not eafy to be 
wrought, wiil be rendered perfely 
light and loote: but by mixing it with 
earth of a nature cortrary to that 
which it is intended to corre@, and in 
&@ proportion {uited to the nature of 
the foil it is to be laid on, it will prove 
afine manure for almoft any land; 
its falts being fuch as will always fer- 
tilize the ground. 

It neceffarily abounds in vegetable 
parts, derived from the tree to which 
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it once belonged ; and cannot but be 
fttongly impregnated with animal jui- 
ces, as it lies a long time in the tane 
vats, with the fkins and hides of ani- 
mals: circumitances which mufi ren- 
der it fingularly beneficial to all poor 
lands, 

If laid on grafs, it fhould be fpread 
foon after Michael mas, that the winter 
tains may wafh it into the ground : 
for if it be laid on in the fpring, it will 
be apt to burn the grafs, and, inttead 
of improving, will do it a confiderable 
injury forthat feafon. When u'ed for 
corn land, it fhould be fpread before 
the laft ploughing, that it may be 
turned down for the fibres of corn to 
reach it in the fpring; for if it lies 
too near the furface, it will forward 
the growth of the corn in winter; and 
in the fpring, when the nourifhmens 
is chiefly wanted to encourage the 
growth of the plants, it will be fo 
nearly confumed, that the corn wilh 
receive very little advantage from it. 

Mr, Bradley tells us, that he advifed 
a gentleman to whom a confiderable 
quantity of bark was left upon the ex- 
piration of the leafe of a tan-yard, to 
Jay fome of it upon a piece of ftubborn 
four land, which he did with fuch fuc- 
cefs, that his produét was admired by 
all the gardeners and farmers in the 
neighbourhood, For fuch ground, he 
thinks it fhould be mixed with a fandy 
foil ; and that one third of bark to two 
thirds of fand, will be a very fufficient 
proportion for clays. 

BARK-BOUND, adifeafe common 
tc fruit-trees, and may he cured by 
making a flit through the bark from 
the top of the tree to the bottom, in Fe- 
bruary or March; and if the gaping be 
pretty confiderable, fill up the rift with 
cow-dung. 

BARKING of Trees, the operation of 
ftrisping or peeling off the bark or 
rind, particularly that of the oak, for 
the ufe of tanners. 

To prevent deer, Gc. from injuring the 
Bark of tres: Takelime, that has 
been long lain at the bottom of a tan- 
pit, and mix this in a tub with frefh 
human ordre, fo as to make it of fuch 
a confiftence that it may be laid on 
the tems and branches of trees by 
a {mall fized brufh, fuch as is ufed by 
white-wafhers ; or it may be daubed 
on fhreds of bafs mats, pieces of old 
rope, é&c, to be tied round the ftems 

and 
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and branches from the bottom to the 
top, ‘This ‘mutt be renewed twice in 
a year, or three times at the moft, and 
js comparatively of no expence nor 
trouble.—Cattle will not come near or 
injure the fmalleft or tendereft plant 
that is daubed with this mixture. 

Something like this pra€tice was re- 
commended above an hundred years 
ago, by the celebrated Sir Hugh Platt 
and Mr, Evelyn. Sir Hugh, in his 
** Garden of .Eden,”’ amongit his fe- 
crets of ordéring trees and plants, gives 
the following: “ Mix green cow-dung 
and urine together; wath the trees 
with a brufh, as high as you think 
meet, once in-two or three months, 
and it will keep the trees from bark- 
ing with beafts, conies, gc, and the 
fame doth alfo deftroy the canker.” 
Mr, Evelyn fays, ‘* Deer, conies, and 
hares, by barking the trees in haid 
winter, fpoil many tender plantations. 
Next to the utter deftroying them, 
there is nothing better than to anoint 
that part which is within their reach 
with flercus dumanum, tempered with 
a little water or urine, and lightly 
brufhed on: This renewed after every 
great rain. But a cleanlier than this, 
and yet)which conies and even cattle 
moft abhor, is to water or fprinkle 
them with tanner’s Jiquor, viz. that 
which they ufe for dreffing their hides,” 
Vide Dr, Hunter’s edition of Evelyn's 
Silva, p, 247. 

Fefuit’s Banx, [Quinguina]. See the 
next article, 

Peruvian Barx, [Peruvianus Cortex,] 
is the bark of a tall flender tree, grow- 
ing inPeru. Itis brought to usin pieces 
of different fizes, fometimes rolled up 
into fhort thick quills, and fometimes 
flat : the outfide is brownith, and ge- 
nerally covered in part with a whitith 
mofs; the infide is of a yellowith, 
reddifh, or rufty iron colour, It has 
a lightly aromatic fmell, fomewhat 
mufty, yet not difagreeable; a bit- 
terifh, aftringent tafte, which dwells 
long upon the tongue, accompanied 
with a degree of aromatic warmth, 
The fmall, thin, flat pieces are by 
forme accounted the befi ; by others, 
the quill fort, with the rougheft coat, 
efpecially if of a bright cinnamon co- 
Jour on the infide: though the large 
flat pieces, whether rough or fmcoth, 
of a lighter or darker colour, are often 
of equal goodnefs, The beft bark is 
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that which is ftrongeft in {meil and 

taite : this likewife proves friable be-* 
twixt the teeth, and doth not feparate. 
into fibres; it breaks not fhivery, but 
clofe and fmooth, 

The virtues of this bark, as a febri- 
fuge, were difcovered by the Indians 
about the year 1500: Europe did not 
become acquainted with it till 1649: 
nor was it received into genera] prac. 
tice till feveral years after this: fome 
ill confequences, enfuing from its im- 
prudent ufe, having brought it for a 
time into difrepute. At prefent, it is- 
looked upon as the moft effe@ual re- 
medy in intermittent fevers of almoft 
every kind, and fafein all ages and 
conftitutions ; provided it be judici- 
oufly and feafonably adminiftered, and 
due regard be had to the circumftances 
of the difeafe. The modern praétice, 
previous to the exhibition of this me- 
dicine, ufually gives an emetic at the 
beginning of a paroxifm; in fome 
cafes a cathartic, and in plethoric ha- 
bits venef<Ction, are premifed: thefe 
render the bark not only more fafe, 
but likewife more certain and fpeedy 
in its operation : where thefe evacua- 
tions are negleéted. or not fufficiently 
plentiful, the difeafe, if of long ftand- 
ing, {carce yields to the cortex; or if it 
appears at length fubdued, yet the pa- 
tient does not recover his ftrength, 
and foon fuffers a relapfe. The ufe of 
the bark is begun at the end of a pa- 
roxyfm, and repeated, in the quantity 
of half a dram, (more or lefs according 
to the circumitances of the patient} 
every third or fourth hour during the 
intermifiion : where the fever is of the 
bilious kind, and accompanied with 
great heat, a lictle nitre is joined: in 
all cafes, moderate exercife generally 
promotes its efie@. At firft, it ufu- 
ally loofens the beily, and fometimes 
operates as if a cathartic had been ta- 
ken ; and by this means fepplies the 
omiffion of evacuations before its ex- 
hibition: ifthe purging continues, rhe 
medicine does not anfwer the purpofes 
intended by it: in fuch caie, a ite 
opium is added, whicheff. Gually fup- 
prefies the flux: if, after this, the pa- 
tient continues too coftive, recourfe is 
had to glitters. The loofenefs, how- 
ever, ought not te be flopt too foon: 
on the contrary, where the bark does 
not itfelf produce this effe&, it is ne- 
ceffary, Dr. Mead informs us, to join 
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#0 it a little rhubarb, fo as to occafion 
for a time two ftools a day; by this 
means the difeafe is more effectually 
«cured, and lefs fubjed& to be followed 
by a dropfy, or ill habit of body: af- 
ter a dram or two of rhubarb had been 
taken, it is to be difcontinued, and the 
bark exhibited by itfelf. During the 
ufe of the bark, the pulfe (which, be- 
twixi the paroxyfms, is generally weak 
and flow) becomes ftronger and quick- 
er, the appetite mends, the patient be- 
comes more chearful, and perfpiration 
increafes; thefe may be looked upon 
as certain prefages of its fuccefs. Thefe 
effets of the bark have been too fre- 
quently overlooked in the cure of 
agues, though it is certain, that per- 
{piration, for inftance, contributes 
greatly to it: hence in warm weather, 
fevers yield more eafily than in cold, 
thofe which have continued all the 
winter, frequently go off fpontaneoufly 
on the return of fummer; and exer- 
cife alone has fometimes performed a 
cure, After the fever has been re- 
moved, the medicine is continued for 
fome time longer, to prevent a relapfe; 
and evacuations, unlefs abfolutely ne- 
ceffary, abftained from. The difeafe 
is neverthelefs feldom compleatly cu- 
red before fome very confiderable eva- 
cuation, either by ftool, urine, or per- 
{piration, enfues: if this does not fuc- 
ceed fpontaneoufly, cathartics, diure- 
tics, or diaphoretics, are given in con- 
junétion with the bark, otherwife the 
patient continues weak, and without 
appetite, till either the difeafe returns, 
or changesinto one of adifferent kind, 

In fymptomatic agues, heétic, and 
purulent fevers, cacochymic habits, 
und where the hypochondres are f{wel- 
ted and diftended, this medicine is im- 
proper, and for the moft part prejudi- 
cial, Its manifeft aftringency forbids 
its ufe in obftru@tions of the abdomi- 
nal vifcera, or fuppreffion of any criti- 
eal evacuation ; ‘until the obitru€tion 
is fir removed, or the evacuation had 
its due courfe. 

In acute, inflammatory, or malig- 
nant fevers, the bark does not feem 
to have any good effe&t. Neverthelefs, 
jn the decline of long nervous fevers, 
or after a remiffion, when from bad 
habit, old age, fatigue, or the like, the 
patient is extremely weak, and the 
pulfe low, the cortex proves a medicine 
of excellent ferviee; provided that 
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there is no extravafation, that the vef- 
fels remain entire, and pus is not al- - 
ready formed, 

Peruvian bark has likewife been 
found eminently ferviceable in gan- 
grenes and mortifications, proceeding 
either from an internalor external caufe, 
In all the cafes of this kind, where it 
proved fuccefsful, it occafioned a kind 
fuppuration, which degenerated when 
the ufe of the medicine was difconti- 
nued, and again turned.kindly upon 
refuming it, Some have been hence’ 
induced to exhjbit the cortex in vario- 
lous cafes, where either the puftules 
did not rightly fuppurate, or petechize 
fhewed adifpotition toagangrene; and 
here likewife it anfwered expectation : 
the empty veficles filled with matter, 
the watery fanies changed into thick 
white pus, the petechia became gra- 
dually of a pale colour, and at length 
difappeared, and the pox began to turn 
fooner than was expected. 

The bark has been applied likewife, 
and not without fuccefs, to the cure of 
periodic head-aches, hyfterie and hy- 
pochondriac fits, and other diforders, 
which have regular intermiffions, By 
its aftringency and aromatic quality, 
it flrengthens the whole nervous fyf- 
tem, and proves ufeful in weaknefs of 
the ftomach, and fundry chronical dif- 
orders, proceeding from too great la-. 
xity of the fibres. In obftinate ute- 
rine fluxes, and old gleets, bark joined 
with chalybeates has notable effeéts. 

The virtues of Peruvian bark refide 
chiefy in a refinous fubftance, and 
hence are extraéted in perfection by 
re@tified fpirit. Aqueous liquors gain 
little from it, without ftrong co€tion, 
by which the refin is melted cut, and 
mingled with the water; which whilft 
hot, appears tranfparent, but in cool- 
ing grows turbid, and depofits great 
part of the refin tothe bottom, Wa- 
ter elevates in diftillation the aroma~ 
tic part of the bark: pure fpirit brings 
over nothing. Hence an aqueous ex~- 
tra& proves not only lefs in quantity, 
but likewife inferior in quality to one 
made with reGtified fpirit. Proof fpi- 
rit extraéts the virtues of this drug in 
tolerable perfection, in the cold; heat 
enables it to take up more than it can 
retain when cold. Spirit of fal am- 
moniac, prepared with fixt alcaline 
falts, gains very little from the cortex, 
either with or without heat; the a 
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sit prepared with quick-lime, and the 
dulcified fpirit, in a few hours become 
ftrongly impregnated with the fmell 
and tafte. 

The fubftances ufually joined with 
bark in prefcription, feem calculated 
either to promote its efficacy, or 
merely for reducing it into the inten- 
ded form; without much regard to 
its agreeablenefs, and the conveniency 
of taking it: this is, neverthelefs, a 
point of great confequence, as its tafie 
and the quantity which is neceflary, 
make the patient too frequently loath 
it before enough has heen taken to 
produce the defired effect. Ifdefigned 
to be exhibited in the folid form of a 
bolus, eleGary, &c. it fiould be made 
up, not, as is cuttomary, with fyrups, 
but with mucilages: with the former, 
it fticks about the mouth and fauces, 
whence its tafte remains for a confi- 
derable time; with the latter, it pafles 
freely, fearce leaving any tafte in the 
mouth, Aromatics do not prevent the 
tafte of the bark difcovering irfelf; 
extraét of liquorice very effectually 
conceals it. The extract of logwood 
alfo, joined to that of bark, and a pro- 
per quantity of mucilage, form a very 
elegant and agreeable compotifion, 

BARLERIA. We have no Englifh 
name for this plant, of which there are 
feveral fpecies ; but in Jamaica it is 
called Snap-dragon, When the feeds 
are received from abroad, they muit 
be fown upon a moderate hot-bed in 
the {pring ; and when the plants are 
fit to remove, they muft be each plan- 
ted in a feparate pot, and plunged 
into a hot-bed of\tanners bark, where 
they muft remain, and be treated in 


the fame manner as other tender ex-- 


otics, 

Some of them are eafily propagated 
by cuttings during thefummer months. 
‘The feed-veffels are very elaitic, and 
throw out the feeds with violence, on 
biesg touched when ripe. 

BARLEY, [Herdewm] a well-known 
fpecies of grain much. cultivated in 
England, for the purpofe of making 
malt, See the article Mart- 

Barley7s faid to have been the firft 
grain introduced for the fuftenance of 
man, the cultivation of which was 
taught by the Goddefs His to the Egyp- 
tians, according to the moft ancient 
hiftories of that nation, It appears 
from Diodorus Siculus, that 1fs found 
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the plants of barley and wheat grove~ 
ing in the woods, and that fhe taught 
man how to colleét, fow, and culti- 
vate them, It is much efteemed for. 
breadin many countries; and though 
wheat bread principally prevails in this 
kingdom, yet it is the common food of 
ordinary people in fome of the coun- 
tics; and experience fhews it to be 
wheiefome and nourifhing. Barley 
bread, however, has one very peculiar 
inconvenience, which is that of giving 
the heart-burn to pregnant women, 
In feveral parts of Europe barley is u= 
fed, as oats are with us, for feeding hor- 
fes. This was the ufage of the ancient 
Romans, and is {till fo of the Spaniards 
and ether nations, who make no ufe of 
malt, It ferves admirably for tatten- 
ing hogs, poultry, &c butthis we need: 
not defcribe, Boiled barley is much 
ufed by fome horfe-dealers to paniper 
horfes and make their coats fleck. 
Barley chaff is likewife mixed with 
corn for horfes; bat we have known 
feveral difagreeabie confequences of 
this, arifing from the piles, or peels, 
fiicking in the horfes mouths. But 
the chaff is excellent to {trew in gar- 
dens, for no fnail or flug can poffibly 
craw! over its fharp awns or beards, 
We fhail not attempt to give a mi- 
nute account of its cultivation, every 
Farmer being fufficiently acquainted 
with it; bat fhall only add fuch re- 
marks as we think are not fo univer 
fally known ; premifing that the vari-~ 
ous names do not denote fo many dif- 
ferent fpecies of barley, but are fre- 
quently given toit on account of large 
quantities being raifed at or near fome 
particular places ; hence we have Pat- 
ney barley, and Fulham barley, which 
are both the fame fpecies, asthe Spring 
or Rathripe barley : the want of this 
diftin@ion has occafioned no fmali 
cenfufion among theoretical writers om 
hufbandry. 
Mr. Miller enumerates four fpecies ; 
#. Spring barley; 2. Common long- 
eared barley; 3, Sprat, or Battledore 
barley ; 4. Winter, or Square barley, 
commonly called Bear, or Big; al! the 
others being only varieties of thefs. 
Some add the Naked, or French barley, 
but this he confiders as one of the va- 
rieties of wheat, There is, however, 
another fpecies introduced from Sibe- 
ria, which produces larger crops than 
our forts; but then it fhould always 
bs 
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be confidered, that large crops impo- 
verifh foils more than flender cnes, 
and be fides, it is not fo good for maltas 
the Patney barley, which,on account 
of its beautiful colour, thin ikin, the 
plumpnefs of the grain, and the quan- 
tity obtained from an acre, may indif- 
putably be reckoned equal, if not fu- 
perior, to any other fort in Europe. 

Some care is required in the choice 
of land for baricy, there being large 
tracks which will bring good wheat, 
chover, &c, that will not bear good bar- 
ley; this can only be known to the 
occupier, There are, generally fpeak- 
ing, two forts of foils which are not fo 
proper as fome others; thefe are, the 
very light loofe foil which wants a fta- 
ple; and the {tiff binding foil that of- 
ten requires more labour to get it into 
erder than can well be fpared, or the 
feafon will admit of: the former may 
be much impreved by marle, clay, &c. 
for the other we recommend the ipiky 
roller, which wiil break the clots infi- 
nitely fooner than the clotting mauls 
or beetles. 

In drawing turnips, when they pre- 
cede barley, care thould be taken to 
yake over the holes, left the water 
fhould fiand in them, (as it fometimes 
will) and chill the land, 

The land fhoul!d be in good heart, 
as well as in good tilth, and then a 
good barley crop will fometimes pay 
more than the wheat crop. Warm 
foils, well dreffed, feldom fail to pro- 
duce good barley, We would recom- 
mend manuring for barley, rather than 
wheat: fome fold upon it as foon as 
the feed is fown; but this would 
prove fatal in a ftiff foil and rainy 
weather. 

The field fhould be frequentiy plow- 
ed, a fine tilth being abfolutely necef- 
fary; we think the land fhould not 
have lefs than five ploughings 5 but 
fix and even! feven ploughings, will 
well repay the hufbandman, by pro- 
ducing a crop fo much more plentiful 
than can be had in the common ordi- 
nary culture, 

The time for fowing depends fo 
much upon the foil and the feafon, that 
we fhall leave it, together with the re- 
quifite quantity of feed, to the Far- 
mer’s judgment ; though we think, 
with Mr. Miller, that in common they 
over-feed their good land. Ifthe land 
should bake after it is fown, a light 
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harrow drawn over it, will prove the 
beft remedy. 

With refpeét to the feed, if it comes 
off a RIF ftrong foil, the barley will 
not ripen fo foon as when it comes off 
warm light land; and though a pro- 
per change of feed: trom different foils, 
is neceflary to preferve the grain trom 
degenerating, yet this remark will ge- 
nérally be found to hold good. 

The advantages of fowing the Put- 
ney, or Rathripe barley, in preference 
to forme oi the other forts, on a good 
warm foil, fhould not be forgotten, as 
it will fetch a better price than the late 
thick fkinned barley, which is raifed 
upon heavy land. 

Great caution is neceffary in roll- 
ing barley, It fhould not be rolled 
with a very heavy roller as foon as it is 
town ; this would too much counter- 
ac the effects expe€ted from repeated 
ploughings; neither fhould it be rol- 
led when the barley is juli come up; 
for the clots of earth, which the roller 
mutt break, would fpread and fmother 
many of the ftalks or fpires, while 
they are fo very tender; on the other 
hand, if the barley be too high, the 
rolier will. fqueeze the ftalks, and 
make them bleed ; the medium, when 


the barley is abouttwoorthreeinches . 


high, is much the bett time for this 
bufinefs. 

itis ufual in great part of the king- 
dom, to fow grafs-feed with barley ; 
but this is attended with great incon- 
venience. If the clover, &c. grows 
quick, it will foon over-power the 
barley, and much injure the crops 
this, however, may be guarded againit 
by fowing the clover feed after the bar- 
ley is up 5 but then, if there fhould be 
a rainy catching harveft, it will hardly 
be poffible to get the barley fuffici- 
ently dried; fo that many thoufand 
quarters of barley are annually fpoiled, 
or at leaft much damaged. Hence it 
is now common with many rarmers 
to fow their clover upon their wheat 
in the fpring, efpecially fince har- 
Towing wheat at that time has been 
fourid tobe of fuch great utility ; but 
this will be more particuiarly confi- 
dered under the article Clover. 

Mr. Lifle’s remark on the pooreft 
fandy foil at Patney being fown with 
Rathripe barley, is without any foun- 
dation in truth. ‘The foil is in gene- 
ral fandy, but rich; fo far from being 
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poor or barren, their inclofed tillage 
land feldom or never fallow ; and if 
the farmers beftow but a moderate 
fhare of hufbandry upon it, they are 
certain (as far as human art or induf- 
try can afford certainly) of a large crop 
of fine corn, 

As barley will not commonly come 
up inavery dry time, Mr,Lifle obferves, 
that if it was fowed in the evening, 
and left all night to be moiftened with 


the:dew, and harrowed the next morn- _ 


ing, it is very probable the effect would 
bea falntary one, This notionis con- 
firmed by the Rev. Mr. Elliott in his 
Effays on Field Hufbandry. He fays, 
that a Farmer who was obliged to at- 
tend bufinefs in the courfe of the morn- 
ing, fowed fome oats at break of day, 
and harrowed them in before fun-ri- 
fing ; the confequence was, that thefe 
early fown oats out-ftripped the other 
oats fown in the fame field after the 
fun was up, and likewife produced a 
better crop at harveft. 

Mr. Lifle gives us another inftance 
of amalter in Hampfhire, who having 
taken fome lands in the beginning of 
May, when no feed was to be had, 
fowed fome barley that he had wetted 
for malt and was juft well chitted or 
fprouted, which produced as good a 
crop, he fays, as any fowed that year. 
Thefe experiments he thinks are in 
favour of fteeping or moiftening bar- 
ley before it be fowed. 

It may be expeéted, that we fhould 
mention the different methods of ped- 
ing harley, to fit it for the market, 
Some threfh it over again, while it is 
in the chaff, and-this is beft done by 
two threfhers on account of the quick- 
nefs of the ftrokes keeping the barley 
in motion, Others put half a bufhel 
of the winnowed barley into a fack, 
which is fhaken brifkly to and fro 
by a manat each end, till the peels are 
rubbed off; this method is much ap- 
proved of... A third method is by an 
inftrument fomewhat refembling a 
gridiron, but with the handle fixed on 
the top, by which the labourer lifts it 
up and down till he has beat off the 
beards:; this inftrument is called a 
peeling iron, but the method is at beft 
a laborious one, 

-. For the. culture of Bear Barley or 
Big, fee Bear. 

French BARLEY, [Hordeum Gallicum, 

five Mundatum] Common barley is 
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fometimes fo. called when freed from 
the fhell. .“¢e Ate /3e2 (cy. 
Peari Bartey, [Hordeum Perlatum} 


is principally prepared in Germany and 


Holland, by grinding the felled barley 
into little round granules, which ap- 
pear of a pearly whitenefs. 

Barley, in its feveral ttates, is more 
cooling, iefs glutinous, and lefé nutri- 
tious, than wheat or oats: among the 
antients, decoétions of it were the 
principal alimentand medicinein acute 
difeafes. It being more abfterfive than 
the other grain of which bread is ufu- 
ally made, thofe who are nor accuf- 
tomed to eat barley bread will find it 
at firft to operate like a gentle cathar- 
tic. Barley beyond all difpute makes 
the worft kind of bread, which has 
likewife one difagreeable property pe- 
culiar to itfelf, which is that of giving 
the heartburn to pregnant women, 
Eoiled barley is much ufed by fome 
horfe-dealers to pamper their horfes 
and make their coats fine and fleek, 
when they are intended for fale. 

Barrey Water, | Aqua Hordcata] is 
made thus, 

Take of Pearl Barley, two ounces ; 

Water, four pints, 

Firft wath the barley from the mealy 
matter that adheres to it withfomecold 
water ; then boil it a little with avout 
half a pint of frefh water, which will 
acquire a confiderable tinge from it, 
Throw away this tinged water, and 
put the barley into the water above 
prefcribed, made firft to boil, and con- 
tinue the boiling till half the water is 
waited. 

However trivial medicines of this 
clafs may appear to be, they are of 
greater importance in the cure of furn- 
dry acute difeafes than many more la- 
borious preparations. 

Barxiey Sugar, [Saccharum Hordea- 
tum, feu Penidiatum] is made by boiling 
white fugar in barley water till it ac- 
quires fuch a confiftence that it may 
be drawn out and twifted into threads 
or ftrings, — 

Barrey-Corn, m long meafure, 
is one third of an inch, 

BARM, otherwife called Yeaf, the 
head or workings on the furface of ale 
or beer while the liquor is fermenting, 

Various unfuccefsful attempts have 
been made to preferve it fweet and fit 
for ufe, which are cominionly retailed 
as goodones in books of houfewifery. 


! Nor 
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Nor has a fubftitute for it been yet 
found, at leaft madé public. As its 
fermentative principles: may be ex- 
panded almoft ad infinitum, a much 
lefs portion will ferve than is com- 
monly ufed by bakers; but then it re- 
quires more. time and labour, which 
they are not very readily inclined to 
beftow ; though when yeaft is very 
fcarce, they would certainly find their 
account init. It may at any time be 
freed from its bitternefs by wafhing it 
in {pring water. 

Barm on diftillation: yields a confi- 
derable quantity of fpirit 5 hence it is 
much ufed by diftillersfor that purpofe, 

BARN, a covered place or houfe for 
laying up any fort of grain, hay, or 
ftraw. 

Every farm fhould be furnifhed with 
barns proportioned to the quantity of 
corn it produces, which will bea great 
adyantage to the farmer, The barns 
fhould have a dry fituation, and be 
properly placed in the farm-yard, but 
not quite contiguous to the houfe for 
fear of fire, 

The beftbarn floor, both for threfh- 
ing and for keeping corn, is that which 
is drieft, {mootheft, moft completely 
folid, and confequently freeft from 
cracks and holes, in which infects and 
vermin may fhelter themfelyes, and 
even breed. The ancients were re- 
markably careful in this refpeé, as 
we learn from Cato, Varro, and Colu- 
mella, the laft of which excellent huf- 
bandmen relates particularly the great 
pains they took, firft to dig up the 
ground to fome depth, in order to 
moiften it with frefh lees of oil, but 
not with any that had falt in them ; 
then to mix it thoroughly with chaff, 
and ram it down as clofe as poffible ; 
afterwards as it dried, to {top all the 
cracks and crevices that appeared; to 
continue beating it down with great 
fotce,, to render it quite level; and 
lafly, to ftrew it again with chaff, 
which they trod in, and then left it to 
be completely dried by the fun. All 
thefe writers agree, that the lees of 
oil, thus ufed, prevent the growth of 
weeds in thefe floors, and contribute 
to preferve the corn from being plun- 
deréd by the mice and ants. ‘Their 
barns were always feated high, and as 
dry aS poffible. BE a 
' A floor made in the above manner 
muft be greatly preferable to cither 
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ftone, or the earthen floors, t60 com- - 
mon in many parts of England, and 


‘from which, fuch dampnefs has been 


communicated to the corn, as has ren= © 
dered wheat, for example, fix-pence , 
a bufhel the worfe, either for keeping © 
or exporting, 

Boarded threfhing-floors, made of 
found, thick, wellfeafoned planks of oak, - 
are excellent for fervice, willlaft along ° 
time, and may be converted into good 
floorings for rooms, by planing them 
down, after they are become two une=. 
ven for the purpote originally intended. 

BARNACLES, horfe twitchers, or 
brakes, are a fort of inftrument ufed 
by farriers to put upon horfes’ nofes, 
when they will not ftand quietly to be 
fhod, blooded, or dreffed, 

There are feveral forts of barnacles, 
the common fort are rollers of wood, 
bound together, with the horfe’s nofe 
between them. Another fort have 
handles, and are therefore termed pin- 
cers, to diftinguifh them from the fore- 
going, Anda third fort are held to- 
gether at the top by a ring inclofing- 
buttons, having the top buttons held 
by an iron pin rivetting through them, 

BAROMETER, vulgarly -called- a 
qweather-glafs, an inftrument for mea- 
furing the weight of the atmofphere, 
and the variations therein, in order to 
determine the changes of the weather. 

There are feveral kinds invented, but ° 
the Torrocellian, (fo called from Tor- 
rocellithe inventor) whichis that now' 
in common ufe, is perhaps the beft of 
any hitherto cantrived. The great 
fault in thefe common barometers is 
the fmallnefs of the tube, which fhould 
not be lefs than a quarter of an inch 
diameter, old ; 

The following remarks may be of - 
ufe to the Farmers, becaufe it is not fo 
much the height of the mercury on 
the tube that indicates the weather, as 
the motion of it up and down; i 
fhould therefore be obferved, 

ft, If the furface of the mercury in 
the tube is convex, that is, higher in 
the middle than at the fides, it is gene- 
rally a fign that the mercury is rifing. 
2d, If the furface is coneave; or hol- 
Jow in the middle, it is finking,”* 

ad, If it is level, or nearly fo, the 
mercury is {tationary; but it will ge 
nerally ‘be a little convex, efpecially if 
the glafS’be'a fimall' one, > Geese iter 

4th, If the glafs is fmall, fhake the 

tube ; 
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tube; and if the air is growing heavier, 


» the mercury will rife a fmall matter ; 


_ but if itis growing lighter, it will fink 
alittle, This proceeds from the mer- 
cury’s adhering to the fides of the tube, 

which prevents the free motion, till it 
- is difengaged by the fhock, Whenever 
therefore an obfervation is to be made 
with fuchia tube,. it ought always to 
be firft thaken, otherwife the mercury 
will not vary till the weather it ought 
to have indicated is prefent, 

It has been remarked by every ob- 
ferver of nature, that when the mer- 
cury is agitated violently in.a barome- 
ter, the upper furface of the column 
is concave, when it finks, and convex, 
when itrifes, The fame thing hap- 
‘) pens, tho” more imperceptibly, when 
the motion or ofcillations of the column 
of mercury are lefs confiderable, 


- ‘The ation of the air in the different - 


ftates of theatmofphere, i, e. its dif- 
ferent degrees! of weight or gravity, 
make the mercury rife or fink in the 
“barometer with more or, lefs velocity. 
Lobferved (fays Mr, Changeux) ina 
barometer of great mobility, firft, that 
«the concavity and convexity, nay, the 
Jefs confiderable concavity of the upper 
furface of the mercurial column, ap- 
peared: vifibly. before the rifing or fall- 
ing of the fame column, and hence I 
could forefeethe rifing or falling of the 


column beforeit happened: 2dly, that: 


the differences,in.the furface of the 
mercury were the more fenfible, in pro- 
portion as the fucceeding change of 
» weather was more confiderable and 


>) permanent. ; 


Thefe preceding figns, being well af- 
certained, would render the barometer 
. Much more ufeful than it has hitherto 
been ; andthis engaged Mr, Changeux 
to: communicate his obfervations to 
fome eminent naturalifts, who ima- 
gined that they had.remarked, on feve- 
ral occafions, the fame phaenomenon, 
it requires, however, a nice penetra- 
tion in the vifual organ, and alfo acon- 
firmed habit of obferving, to difcern, 
at firft fight, the exa& meafure'of con- 
yexity in the upper:furface of the mer- 
cury in moft of our barometers. A 
» number of experiments:convinced Mr, 
Changeux that all barometers do not 
exhibit this phosnomenon in fuch a 


ftriking manner-as, to render it eafily 


perceivable ; and the reafon of this.he 
thinks deducible from the different de- 
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grees of purity in the quick-filver, and 
to the.greater or leffer force of attrac- 
tion in the glafatube, 

Our author points out two or three 
methods of difcerning the degrees of 
the dofs or curvity which is formed on 
the furface of the mercury in the dif- 
ferent {tates of the atmofphere, and 
what they denote and portend. The 
firft thing to be remarked is the cur- 
vature of the mercury when itis in 
the moft entire ftate of reft: The ba- 
rometer then muft be fhaken: After 
this motion, if the furface of the mer- 
cury becomes much more convex in 
reafcending, this is a fure fign, that not 
having its mean convexity, it will con- 
tinue to defcend ; but it the furface of 
the mercury, is not become much 
more convex in re-afcending, this is a 
fign that it has acquired its mean, nay, 
even its greateft convexity, andit may 
be concluded from thence, that it will 
continue to rife, or that it will become 
ftationary. 

There is another, and a {till more eafy 
method of making thefe obfervations, 
by, conftru€ting a barometer with a 
border of a coloured liquor. This 
may be done by inferting a fmall drop 
of liquor (fuch as fpirit of wine dyed 
red) above the column of mercury: 
this drop, by occupying a place be- 
tween the glafs and the mercury, will 
form akind of border; and this bor- 
der.(as we fhall fee immediately) will 
mark the degreeof convexity from the 
top of the column, and render the pre- 
vious figns of the rifing and finking of 
the mercury in the barometer clearly 
perceptible. —In effect, itis highly con- 
ceivable, that when the mercury is 
difpofed to rife, the coloured border 
will occupy the void fpace between it 
and the glafs: when, on the contrary, 
it is ready to fink, the coloured border 
will rife toa level with it, nay, wilk 
fometimes get above the furface of the 
mercury, becaufe the mercury having 
almoft entirely loft its convexity, will 
leave no void {pace between it and the 
glafs which contains it. — 

But here arifes a queftion: whence 
the mercury derives the property of af- 


, fuming a convex form when it af- 


cends, and a concave one when it de- 
{cends ? this property is generally fup- 
pofed to dependupon attra@ion, which 


indeed accounts for a part of the phoe- 
.hoemenon, even the concave form which 
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’ the mercury affumes, when itdefcends: 
and that in the following manner.— 
We may reprefent to ourfelves the mer- 
cury in the barometer, as attached, in 
all. the points of its external furface, 
to the internal furfaceof the glafs tube, 
in which it is contained. The attrac- 
tive force of this internal. furface a&ts 
upon the mercury from the top to the 
bottom of the column, and in the re- 
fervoir where the mercury communi- 
cates with the atmofphere. Let us 
then (fays our author) divide, ideally, 
or in imagination, the column of mer- 
cury into as many concentric cylin- 
drical layers as we think preper ; it is 
evident that the firft furface or exter- 
nal Jayer will be more powerfully at- 
trated, than thofe which don’t imme- 
diately touchthe fides of the glafs-tube, 
In effe&, the force of attraétion is in 
an inverfe duplicate proportion of the 
diftances, When therefore the mer- 
cury finks in the barometer, the firft 
furtace or layer, which is contiguous 
to the glafs, will not yeild to the cen- 
tral force which is imprinted on it, 
until the fecond layer, which is lefs 
powerfully attraéted, has already yield- 
ed, nor the fecond, until the third, and 
fo on, till we come to the center of 
the column, which will be the center 
of the concavity. 

BARON and FEME, in our law, 
are hufband and wife, and adjudged to 
be but one perfon; fothat one cannot 
be witnefs for or againft the other, ex- 
cept in cafes of high treafon. 

BAROSCOPE. The fame with 
BAROMETER. 

BARREL, a veffel too well Known 
to require any defcription. 

Barret, ameatureof liquids, con- 
taining thirty-one gallons and a_ half 
of wine; thirty-two gallons of ale; 
an! thirty-fix gallons of beer. The 
barrel of vinegar, or beer, <r other li- 
quor, preparing for vinegar (or rather 
alezar) ought to contain thirty-tour 
gallons, according to the ftandard ale- 
quart. 

Barrel alfo denotes a certain weight, 
which differs according to the feveral 
commodities. A barreloi Effex butter 
weighs one hundred and x pounds; 
and of Suffolk butter two hundred and 
fifty-fix pouncs; a barre! of herrings 


is thirty rwo gallons wine meafure, 
containing ionfand: herrings 5 the 
barrel of falmom is forty-two gallons, 
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and of eels thirty gallons ; the barrel 

of foap muft weigh two hundred and 

fifty-ix pounds, & 
Barret-Cuurn. See Cuvurn. 


BARREN CORN, a name given to 


‘adiftemper in corn, by M. Aimen, 


who firft obferved it. The ears of 
wheat or rye, the fpecies moft fubje& 
to this diftemper, which are thus af- 
fected, are long, lean, and white; in 
fome the ftamina, or fmall threads in 
the middle of the flower, are dry, 
tranfparent, and horned ; the female 
organs are fmall, whiter, and lefs vel- 
vetty, than in healthy ears: inothers, 
the filaments are fwelled, the apices, 
or knobs on the tops. of the ttamina, 
void of duft, or fatina, and the ftig- 
mata badly unfolded. The ftigmata 
of all bloffoms of an eararefometimes 
dried and parched ; at other times the 
apices are fwelled, eg “2 
M. Aimen thinks, with Theophraf- 
tus, that thefe accidents happen to fuch. 
plants as grow with moft vigour. 
Then, fays he, the fap, which is po- | 
werfully conveyed into the leaves and 
other parts ef the plant, prevents the 
organs of fruétification from unfold. 
ing themfelves. 079 {1 +9 tyes / - 
He alfo imagines that frof may 
caufe this accident, by particularly af- 
feng the female organs: and he 
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thinks, that a hot gleam of fun-fhine — 


coming after a hard fhower may have 
the fame effet. Ifthis be the cafe, the 
diftemper in queftion may be ranked 
with the parched and fhrivelled corn, ~. 
or perhaps with the empty-eared corn, — 
Lattly, the fame naturalift obferves, 


that infects are fometimes, though be 
ee Cys, 


rarely, the caufe of this diflemper. 

Barren EarTu, a name given by 
fome to the under ftatum of earth, or 
that which lies below the ftratem fre- 
quently turned up, and cultivated for 
the nourifhment of plants. 

This notion of the under-ftratum of 
earth being dead or barren, and will 
deftroy every vegetahle planted in it, 
feems to-be founded ona mittake ; for 
every kind of earth, unicfs it has any 
metallic particles mixed with it, whe- 
ther it be upon or under the furface, 
is capable of giving ncurifhment to 


plants, provided it be for fome time .4//% 


expofed to the influence of the air, 
froits, é&c. in order to enable it to dif- 
penfe its nutritive qualities, An earth < 
feemingly barren, dug out of a deep 
pit, 
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pit, may, if fpread cn the furface, and 
properly ftirred and expofed, bebrought 
into a condition of bearing plants, and 
even much more fo than the earth, 
which having been long at the furface, 
is almoft exhau{ted, by the number of 
vegetables it has fucceflively nourifhed, 
The notion of any earth being barren, 
merely becaufe it is placed ata diftance 
from the furface, is by the moft intel- 
ligent naturalifts exploded : its parti- 
cles may perhaps want a proper ar- 
rangement, but it always poffeffes the 
vegetative quality, There is, how- 
ever, a very great difference in thefe 
eartus ; fome will foon be fit for ve- 
getation, while others that are four 
mult be expofed a confiderable time 
before they can be fufficiently melio- 
rated, 

Barren, or Witp PInE-APPLeE, 
See PENGUIN. 

BARREN SPRINGS, a Name given 
by the hufbandmen to fuch fprings 
whofe waters are injurious to land. 

Moft waters that flow from coal- 
mires, orthrough beds of falphureous 
minerals, have this pernicious quality, 
deftroying vegetables, inftead of nou- 
rifhing them. They have a harfh and 
brackith tafte, are gcnerally of a reddifh 
colour, and depofit a reddifh fediment 
in the channel through which they 


-flow, They are, however, much bet- 


, 


ter when they have run fome diftance, 
than at their firft breaking out on the 
furface cf the earth, 

Barren-Wort, [Lpimedium| this 
plant is fo termed fromm the flowers 
being totally eclipfed or covered by the 
leaves ; fo that without proper in{pec- 
tion, they appear to be wanting, If 
it be planted ina good border, the 
roots fhould be every year reduced fo 
as to keep them within bounds,’ other- 
wife it will fpread its reots and inter- 
fere with the neighbouring plants. 

BARS, the ficihy rows that runa- 
crofs a horfe’s mouth, reaching aimoft 
to the palate, They are diftinguifh- 
able in young horfes. 

BARTH, a warm place, or pafture, 
for calves or lambs, 

BARTON, or Barxen, is a word 
ufed in the Weft of Engiand for the 
demefne lands oi 4 manor; fometimes 
for the mano: itfelt ; andin fome places 
it fignifies the!arm, in others the farm~- 
yard. 

BASIL, [Scymum] the name of a 
plant, of which there are feveral fpe- 
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cies ; but that which bears the largeft 
leaves, efpecially if they are of a pur- 
plith colour, are reputed the beft. 

Some of the fpecies haye feveral va- 
rieties, fo that it wouid be almoft ims 
poffible to enumerate them, efpecially 
as the feeds of one plant will produce 
many varieties, 

They are all annual and very ten- 
der plants, and muft therefore be raifed 
ona moderate hot-bed from feeds fown 
in March. When the plants are comeup, 
they fhould betranfplanted into another 
moderate hot-bed, obferving to water 
and fhade them uatil the, have taken 
root; after which they fhould have 
plenty of air in mild weather, other- 
wife they willdraw up very weak, In 
May they fhould be taken up with a 
ball of earth to their roots, and tranf- 
planted cither into pots or borders, ob- 
ferving to fhade them until they have 
taken root; after which, they will re- 
quire no further care, but to clear them 
from. weeds, and refrefh them with 
water in dry weather, Though thefe 
plants are only propagated from feeds, 
yet if you have any particular fort 
which you are defirous to increafe, 
you may take off cuttings any time in 
May or june, and plant them on a 
moderate hot-bed, obferving to water 
and fhade them for about ten days; in 
which time they will take root, andin 
three weeks time be fit to remove ei- 
ther into pots or borders, with the 
feedling plants. In September thefe 
plants will perfeét their feeds, when. 
thofé forts which appear the moft dif- 
tin@ fhould have their feeds preferved 
feparate, for fowing. the followimg 
fpring. 

The leaves of bafil have a foft, 
fomewhat warm tafte; and whenrub- 
bed, a {trong unpleafant fmell, which 
by moderate drying becomes more a- 
agreeable; hence, fome powder the 
dried leaves and make them jnto fnuf, 
which they think has a better effe& 
than common fnuff They are faid to 
attenuate vifcid phiegm,promoteexpec- 
toration and the uterine fecretions; bus 
have not for along time been regarded 
by praftice; they are much ufed by 
fome cooks in their foups and fauces, 

BASON, a refervoir for holding wa- 
ter either for the ornament or ufe of a 
garden. 

Thefe refervoirs are marle in divers 
forms, fome round, fome oblong or 

oval, 
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eval, othé¢rs fquare,- o€tangular, &e. 
but their moft common form is circu-, 
lar; and if the ground will permit, 
the. larger they are the, better; and 
when they exceed in fize they are called 
lakes, pieces of water, canals, fith- 
ponds, pools, &c. 

In making them, care ought to be 
taken to avoid both extremes, and not 
to make them too big nor too little, 
that 2 water-work may not take up the 
Beft part of a {mall piece of ground ; 
nor to make too little a bafon in a large 
fpot. This muft. depend entirely on 
she judgment of the defigner of the 
garden. The following inftru@tions 
with refpeét to the manual part, are 
given by Mr.: Miller: 

In making bafons, fays he, particular 
regard muft-be had to the foil of the 
garden; for in loofe fandy land great 
cane will be neceffary in making the 
clay. walls fo as to. hold water; but 
where the foil is loamy or inclining to 
clay there wilk be little, difficulty in 
making bafons, nor need the clay-wall 
be fothick, Where the ground is loofe 
the clay-walls.at the bottom fhould not 
be lefs than two feet thick, and thofe 
on the fides one and ahalf. The clay 
fhould be well wrought over and trod 
when it is taken from the pit, before 
it is ufed in building the wall, The 
true fign of good clay is, that it be 
clofe and firm, without any mixture of 
fand, and that it be tenacious and fat 
in handling. It fhould be well worked 
before the clay is brought tothe place, 
for if the clay be too long expofed to 
the fun and air, it will be lefs proper 
for ufe, efpecially if it be laid in fmall 
parcels, 

The beft time of the year for ma- 
king bafens is in autumn, when the 
fun is declining, and the weather tem- 
perate ; forin the fpring of the year, 
the crying eaft and north-eaft .winds 
generally blow ; fo that the clay-walls, 
if not very carefully covered as faft 
as they are made, often crack in many 
placss, fo that the water finds.a paf- 
fage through them, . The fame incon- 
veniency happens from the violent 
heat of the fun in mummers for when 
the clay dries very faft, it will be very 
difficult, if not impotfible, to prevent 
its ctacking, 

When the ground where the bafon 
is to bemade, is dug out level, the clay 
mutt be brought in, ‘and laid very care- 
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fully in, the bottom, obferving that no 


dirt or {mall ftones be mixed with it; 
fome water mult alfo, from timeto time, 
be thrown on theclay, whilethe men are 


_treadingit clofely with theirnaked feet 5 ; 


after whichit muft be very wellramm'd. 
When the bottom is finifhed with clay, 
a layer of coarfe gravel about four or 
five inches thick thould be laid over it, 
which will greatly tend to fecure the 
clay bottom, and render ‘the water 
clear, But where the bafon is large, 
fo that the clay bottom is long in’ ma- 
king, it fhould be covered with moift 
litter, to prevent its drying, which 

may be taken off when the whole is 
finifhed to lay on the gravel; but if 
part of the fide walls be nithed be- 
tore this is done, it will be the better; 
becaufe there may then be fome «water 
let into the bafon, as foon as the era- 
vel is laid, which will prevent the clay 
from cracking, After this the walls 
round the fides of the bafon‘ muft be 
carried up with the fame care as above 
dire@ted for the bottom, obfervirig alfo 
to coverthe clay with litter well moift- 
ened while the work is ‘carrying on, 


_and afterwards to lay it ‘with coarfe 


gravel; and as the walls are fihithed 
round, the water may be let in to fecure 
the walls from drying or cracking. 

When the whole is finifhed, a ftra- 
tum of gravel four or five ches thick, 
fhould be laid upon ‘the clay, then a 
thin ftratum of good earth, and the 
whole covered with turf. "The fand 
will prevent the grafs from ‘rooting 
into the clay, and aifo keep out the 
froft, The turf on the’ fide of the 
bafon fhould be laid as far down as the 
water is apt to fall, that no part of 
the clay may be whoily exporfed. to the 
weather. 

No trees or fhrubs fhould be fuffered 
to grow near a bafon, for their roots 
will penetrate through the’ clay walls, 
and occafion fiffures, through Which 
the water will find an’eafy paffage. 

In fome countries where clay can- 
not be eafily procured, the walls of 
thefe bafons are very frequently made 
with chalk, ‘beaten into a foft powder, 
and made into a fort of mortar, with 
which the walls are made, by ramming 
and working it very hard and firm. 
The bafons hold water very well, if 
never fuffered to he dry any length of 
time; for whenever that happens the 
fun and winds, by dryite the chalk, 
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caufe it to crack, and thefe cracks 


commonly extend through the thick- 
nefs of the walls, fo asto let out the 
Waterunennd tein’ sin: 

Others-build the walls of their ba- 
fons with bricks laid in terrafs, which 
isa good method for fuch places where 
the.ground.is loofe and fandy ; becaufe 
the walls, when well built, will fup- 
port the loofe earth from’ falling, or 
fettling away fromthe fides; but where 
terrafs is uted, the walls should not 
be long dry and expofed ; for the heat 
is apt to crack the terrafs, 

Some make a cement of powdered 


tile and line, two parts of the former . 


to-one of the latter, being very. caré- 
ful in the mixing it. not to add too 
rouch water, but to labour it well in 
beating, which is.a principal thing to 
be obferved, With this.cement they 
cover the furface of the walls of their 
bafons about. two inches thick, laying 
on the plaifter, and being careful that 
no fticks, {traws, or ftones, are mixed 
with it: this plaiftering is generally 
performed in. dry weather, and as foon 
as. itis finifhed, it 1s rabbed over with 
linfeed oil, or bullock’s blocd, and the 
water letinso the bafon as foon as pof- 
fible. ‘This cement has ihe property 
of hardening under water, fo as to be 
equal to ftone, and will continue as 
long found, ; 
But. whatever materials. are. made 
ufe of in building the walls, great care 
muft be taken to render them fo trong 
as to enable them to refit the weight 
of the water; where, therefore, the 


ground about the bafon is not very fo-. 


lid, the.walls fhould be thicker, and 
fupported on the back fide by buttreses 
of. the fame materials, fixed at proper 
diftances : or, if the walls are made 
of clay, planks {fupported by flrong 
timbers, at proper diftances, fhould be 
placed fo as to fuftain them 5 other- 
wife there will be great danger of their 
being broken down, efpecially where 
the bafons are large enough for the 
waves driven by the wind to dafh for~ 
cibly againft the banks. 

BASSE, among gardeners, a-foft 
kind of fedge or rufh ufed in binding 
plants, &c. 

Basse,.a collar for cart -horfes, 


-y made of ftraw, fedges, ruthes, é&c. 


BASTARD, .a term frequently ap- 
plied by botanifts to plants that re- 


Deaf} fsmbleé, bus yet are diflinguithed from 
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‘the true fpecies ; hence we have 


BasTarp, or Farse Achcsa 
Seé Acacia, 
BastTarp Acorns, See Frowre 


‘DE Luce, 


Bastarp ALaturNus, [Phy fica¥ 
of which there are three fpecies, aff 
natives of the Cape cf Good: Hope, 

As thefe plants do not'produce feeds 
in England, fo they are propagated 
by cuttings, which, ‘if properly ma- 
naged, will take rcot frecly! There 
are two feafons for planting — thefe 
cuttings, the firft is the latter ead of © 
March, before the plants begin to fhoor;’ 
if thefe are planted in pots, and plun- 
ged into a very moderate hot-bed, co- 
vering them’ clofe with bell or hand- 
glaffes, obferving to fhade them from 
the fun in the middle of the day, and 
to refreth Uicin gently with water, they 
will put out rcots in twé montlis 5 
then they fhould be inured to the open 
air, and after they have obtained 
firength, they fhould be taken out of 
thefe pots, and each planted in a fepa- 
rate fmall pot, filled with foft loamy’ 
earth, and placed in a thady fituation, 
until they have taken new root, when | 
they may be removed to a fheltered G- 
tuation, where they may remain till- 
autumn, 

The other feafon for planting of 
thefe cuttings, is about the beginning 
of Auguit, At this time thcy may be 
planted in pots, which may be either” 
plunged intoan old hot-bed, orthe fala 
ground, covering them clofe with bel?! 
or hand-glaffes as before, and treating? 
them in the fame way ; thefe will puc’ 
out roots in about two months, but’ 
it will then be too late in the feafon to’ 
tranfplant them, fo they mutt remaly 
in the fame pots till fpring, 

Thefe plants are generally too tens 
der to thrive in the open air in Ene. 
land, fo they mutt be kept in pots, and 
heufed in winter; for altho’ the firié 
fort will live through the winter in # 
warm fhelteréd fituation, when the 
feafons prove favourable, yer whca (e- 
vere froits hanpen, they are always dé. 
ftroyed; but they require no artidicia) 
heat to prefcive them, if they are (heit 
tered under a hot-bed frame in winter, 
when they are young, and after they 
are grown large, kept in agreen-houfe 
where they tay enjoy the free air in 
mild weather, and are treated in die 
Yaime way as outer hardy exotic plants 

ony 
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rom the famecountry; inthe fummer 
they muft be placed abroad in a fhel- 
tered fituation ; with which manage- 
ment the plants will thrive and conti- 
nue feveral years, and as they flower 
ia the winter, they make a good ap- 
pearance in the green-houfe during 
that feafon. 

BasTARD ALXKANET, Called alfo 
Baftard or Field Gromill, or -Salfarn, 
[Lythofpermum] a weed common among 
winter corn, efpecially rye. It may 
be eafily known by its red roots, which 
yield a red tinéture, and are ufed by 
the young girls in Sweden to colour 
their cheeks. From the root ufually 
rifes a fingle ftem about a foot high, 
rough, and branching out at the. top, 
‘The flowers are {mall and white, fur- 
rounded with five long, narrow, hairy 
leaves, forming what the botanifts call 
the empalement of the flower cup, and 
fucceed by four white rough feeds. 

BasTarD AMERICAN SANICLE, 
[Mitelia} There are two fpecies, one 
from North-America, and the other 
from the northern parts of Afia, They 
are propagated by parting their roots 
in Autumn, which fhould be planted 
in a fhady fituation, and a foft loamy 
foil. 

BasTAarRD AsaRuUM, 
AsarumM, 

Bastarp Cerpar,_ [ Theobroma} 
This rows naturally in moft of their 
afandsin the Weft-Indies, where it rifes 
to the heightof_40 or 50 feet, having a 
trunk as large as a middle-fized man’s 
body, covered with a dark brown fur- 
rowed bark, fending out many branches 
taward the top, which fpread wide on 
every hand, garnifhed with oblong 
heart- fhaped leaves, placed alternate, 
of a bright green on the upper fide, 
and paleon their under, fawed on their 
* edges, with a ftrong midrib, and feve- 
ral tranfverfe veins, ftanding. upon 
fhort foot-ftalks. The flowers come 
eut in bunches from the wings of the 
leaves ; they are fmall, of a yellow co- 
lour, having five concave petals, which 
fpread open circularly, and a great 
mumber of ftamina, which at their bafe 
are joined in five bodies, terminated by 
roundifa fummits. In the center is 
fituated a roundifh germen, fupport- 
ing a flender ftyle the length of the 
ftamina, crowned by a fingle ftigma. 
The germen afterward turns to a 
roundifh: warted fruit, having five 


See Baffard 
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ebtufe angles, and five cells, whick 
contain feveral irregular feeds. 

The wood of this tree is white-and 
cuttile, fois frequently cut into ftaves 
for caiks. The fruit and leaves are 
good fodder for cattle, therefore when 
the planters clear the land from wood, 
they leave the trees of this fort ftand- 
ing for the feed, which is of great ufe 
in dry feafons, when the common fod- 
der is fcarce. 

There are fome plants of this fort in 
England preferved in the gardens of cu- 
rious perfons; it is. propagated by 
feeds, which muft be procured as frefh 
as poffible, from the countries where 
the plants grow naturally, Thefe fhould 
be fown upon a good hot-bed in the 
{pring ; and when the plants are fit to 
remove, they fhould be each planted 
in a feparate {mall pot, and plunged 
intoa hot bed of tanner’s bark, obfer- 
ving to fhade them from the fun till 
they have taken new root; then they 
fhould be treated in the fame way as 
the cofiee-tree, keeping them always 
in the tan-bed in the ftove. 

BastarpDittany, [Marrubium] 
There are four fpecies of this plant; 
two of them are natives of the iflands 
inthe Archipelago, and the others grow 
naturally in Spain, and are called Spa- 
nifh Baftard Dittany. 

The latter are only preferved in bo- 
tanic gardens; the two former are pro- - 
pagated by cuttings, (for they rarely 
produce feeds in England) which if 
planted in a fhady border about the 
middle of April wiil take root very 
freely. Thefe plants will be luxuriant 
in good ground, and liable to be hurt 
by fevere frofts ; 3 but, in poor foils they 
will be more hardy. 

Bastarp, or White HiKANy, 
[ Fraxinella] this root grows wild inthe 
mountainous parts of France, Italy, 
and Germany ; from whence the cor- 
tical part of the root, dried and rolled 
up-in quills, is fometimes brought to 
us, This is of a white colour, a weak, 
not very agreea>le fmell ; anda dura- 
ble bitter, lightly pungent tafte, | It is 
recommended as an alexipharmac ; 
but not regarded by common practice, 
or often kept in the fhops. 

BasTAarRDFEVERF Ew,| Parthenium] 
There -are two fpecies of this plant. 
One fort grows wild, in great plenty in 
Jamaica, and in fome other of the 
Englifh fettlements in the Wett-Indies, 
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where it is called wild wormwood, 
and is ufed by the inhabitants 2s a vul- 
nerary herb, 

The fecond fort grows plentifully in 
feveral parts of the Spanifh Weit-In- 
dies, from whence the feeds have been 
brought to Europe. 

The firft is an annual plant, which 
may be propagated by fowing feeds on 
a hot-bed early inthefpring ; and when 
the plants are come up, they fhould be 
tranfplanted on another hot-bed, at a- 
bout five or fix inches diftance, When 
the plants have grown fo as to meét 
each other, they fhould becarefully ta- 
ken up, preferving a ball of earth to 
their roots, and each planted into a fe- 
parate pot, filled with light rich earth; 
and if they are plunged into a mode- 
rate hot-bed, it will greatly facilitate 
their taking frefh root; but where this 
conveniency is wanting, the plants 
thould be fhaded from the fun until 
they have taken new root; after which 
time they may be expofed, with other 
hardy annual plants, ina warm fitua- 
tion, where they will flower in July, 
and their feeds will ripenin Auguft and 
September, 

The fecond fort isa perennial plant, 
which dies to the ground every au- 
tumn, and fhoots up again the follow- 
ing fpring. The feeds of this fort were 
fent over a few years fince from South 
Carolina, where the plants grow wild, 
This may be propagated by parting of 
the roots in autumn, and may be plan- 
ted inthe fullground, where it will 
abide the cold of our ordinary win- 
ters yery well. This fort flowers in 
July, but feldom produces good feeds 
in England, 

Thefe plants make no great appear- 
ance, fo are feldom cultivated but for 
the fake of variety, 

BasTarp Frower Fence, [ Ade- 
nanthera | this is a native of India, from 
whence the feeds have been brought 
to England, The Indians perforate 
thefe feeds, and ftring them for the 
young women, who wear them about 
their necks, It requires the fame treat- 
ment as the tender forts of Acacia, 
See Acacia. 

Bastarp Hare’s Ear, [Simpla 
Noba; Phyllis) grows naturally in the 
Canary iflands, and rifes witha foft 
fhrubby ftalk about two or three feet 
high, which is feldom thicker than a 
man’s finger, of an herbaceous colour 
and fullof joints, 
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It is propagated by feeds, which 
¢muft be fown on a bed of frefh light 
earth the beginning of April; the 
plants will come up by the beginning 
of May; when they are fit to tranf- 
plant, they fhould be put into feparate 
pots, and placed ina fhady fituation 
until they have taken root; after which 
time they fhould be placed in a fhel- 
tered fituation, where they may have 
the morning fun, and in fummer wilk 
require to be frequently watered. In 
winter they muft be fheltered from the 
froft, but require to have as much free 
airas poffible in mild weather; the fe- 
cond year the plants will flower, fo if 
in fpring fome of the plants are fhaken 
out of the pots, and put into the full 
ground, they ,will perfeét their feeds 
much better than thofe which remain 
in the pots. 

As thefe plants feldom continue in 
health above four or five years, it will 
be proper to raife a fupply of young 
plants tofucceed them. 

BasTarp HELrepore, [Serapias] 
of which there are many fpecies which 
grow naturally in Great-Britain and 
Ireland; there are alfo a great number 
of them which grow naturally in the 
Weit-Indies. 

Thefe plants are rarely kept in gar- 
dens, being difficult to propagate, fo 
there are few who have attempted 
them. They may be taken up from 
the places where they naturally grow, 
when their leaves begin to decay, and 
planted in afhady moift place, where 
they will thrive and flower. 

Basrarp Hemp, [Datifca] there 
are two fpecies, one with a fmooth, and 
the other a rough ftalk, 

The firft grows naturally in Crete, 
and the other in North America, They . 
may be propagated by parting the roots 
(but not too fmall) in autumn, when 
the ftalks decay, which may be planted 
in any open beds, that are not under 
the drip of trees, and will require no 
other culture but to keep them clean 
from weeds ; -obferving to let the lat- 
ter fort have a more fhady fituation and 
a moifter foil, 

BasTarp JasMINE, [Cofrum] there 
are fix fpecies of this plant, 1. Ceftrum 
Noéturnum; 2, Ceftrum Diurnum; 3. 
Ceftrum Nervofum; 4. Ceftrum Spica- 
tum; 5. Ceftrum Confeftum; 6. Cef- 
trum Veneratum. 

The firft was many years paft raifed 
at Badmington in Glocefterfhire, and 
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fent from thence to other gardens, and 
likewife to Holland, where it pafles 
under the title of the Badmington Jaf- 
mine to this day. It grows naturally 
in the ifland of Cuba, from whence 
the feeds were fent by the title of Dama 
de Noche, Lady of the Night, which ap- 
pellation it is fuppofed was given it 
from the flowers (which are of a ftrong 
herbaceous colour) emitting a ftrong 
odour after funfet. 

The feeds of the fecond fort were 
received from the Havannah by the ti- 
tlé of Dama de Dio, Lady of the Day; 
which name was probably given from 
the flowers (which are very white) 
{melling fo fweet in the day-time. 

The third and fourth camefrom Car- 
thagena, and the fixth from Jamaica, 

As they all grow naturally in very 
hot countries, they cannot be procured 
in England without artificial heat, 
thereforerequire tobeplacecdin a warm 
ftove, efpecially in the winter. The 
two firft are hardier than the others ; 
thefe I have kept feveral years in a dry 
ftove, with a moderate fhare of heat 
in winter, and in the middle of fum- 
mer have fet them in the open air, in 
a warm fituation, With this manage- 
ment I have found them thrive, and 
produce flowers much better than when 
they have been placed in a greater heat; 
but I have often endeavoured to keep 
thefe plants through the winter ina 
green-houfe, or a glafs-cafe, without 
fire, but could never fucceed, for by 
the end of January they commonly de- 
cay. 
Thefe plants may be propagated ei- 
ther by feeds, or cuttings, Thofe which 
come from feeds are always the moft 
vigorous, and itraiteft plants ; but as 
they do not produce feeds in England, 
fo the other method is generally prac- 
tifed, becaufe their feeds are rarely 
brought hither, 

The beft time to plant thefe cuttings 
is about the end of June, by which 
time the fhoots will have had time to 
recover their ftrength, after their con- 
finement ‘during the ‘winter feafon. 
The fhoots which come out from the 
lower part ofthe ftalks, fhould always 
be chofen for this purpofe. Thefe 
fhould be cut about four inches long, 
and fiveor fix of them may be planted 
in one halfpenny pot, for the cuttings 
of moft forts of exotic plants will fuc- 
ceed better when they are planted in 
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thefe fmall pots than they do in larger,’ 
as I have many ,years experienced, 
When the cuttings are planted the eartl 
fhould be preffed pretty clofe to them, 
and then gently watered ; after which 
the pots muft be plunged into a mo- 
derate hot-bed of tanners bark, and 
fhaded fromthe fun, With this ma- 
nagement the cuttings will put out 
roots in a month or fix weeks, when 
they fhould be gradually expofed to the 
fun; and when they begin to put out 
fhoots, they muft have a greater fhare 
of freth air admitted to them, to prevent 
their drawing up weak, When they 
have made good roots, they fhould be 
carefully fhaken-out of the pots, and 
each put into a feparate fmall pot; 
then give them fome water, to fettle 
the earth to their roots, and plunge 
thent againinto the tan-bed, obferving, 
if any of their leaves hang down, to 
fhade them from the fun in the middle 
of the day, until they have taken frefh 
root; after which they fhould have a 
large fhare of air in warm weather, to 
ftrengthen them before winter. 

In the autumn the plants muft be 
removed into the bark-itove, and plun- 
ged into the tan-bed, where they muit 
be treated in the fame manner as other 
tender exotic plants; for although the 
two firft forts may betreated otherwife 
when they have obtained ftrength, yet 
in the firft winter they may be mana- 
ged in the-fame way as the others, 
There muft be great care in watering 
of thefe plants in winter, for they are all 
(except the fecond fort) very impatient 
of moifture; fo that they are foon kil- 
led by being over watered, 

If the feeds of thefe are procured 
from the countries where they grow 
naturally, they fhould be fowedin fmalb 
pots, and plunged into a moderate hot- 


. bed of tanners bark, giving them now 


and then a little water, Sometimes 
the feeds will come up the fame year, 
but they very often lie in the ground 
till the fpring following: fo that if the 
plants do not appear in fix or feven 
weeks after the feeds are fown, they 
will not come up that feafon; in which 
cafe the pots may be plunged in the 
tan-bed in the ftove between the other 
plants, where they willbe fhaded from 
the fun, and but little water given thems 
in this fituation they may remain till 
the following fpring, when they fhould 
be removed, and plunged into'a frefi 
hot-bed, 
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hotbed, which will bring up the plants 
ina fhort time, provided the feeds were 
good. : 

BastarpInpico, [ Amerpha] This 
thrub grows naturally in Carolina, 
where formerly the inhabitants made 
a coarfe fort of indigo from the young 
fhoots, which occafioned their giving 
it the titie of Battard indigo, 

It rifes with many irregular tems 
to the height of twelve or fourteen 
feet, with very Jong winged. leaves in 
Mape like thofe of the common Aca- 
cia, At the extremity of the fame 
year’s fhoots the flowers are produced 
in long flender fpikes, which are very 
{mail and ef a deep purple colour, Af- 
ter the flowers are paft the germen turns 
toa fhort pod, having two kidney-fha- 
ped feeds, but thefe do not. ripen in 
England, 

This fhrub is become very common 
in all the gardens and nurferies near 
London, where it is propagated as a 
flowering fhrub for the ornament of the 
fhrubbery, It is generally propagated 
by laying down of the young branches, 
which in one year will make good 
roots, and may then betaken off and 
planted either in the nurfery, or in the 
places where they are defigned to re- 
main, The plants muft have a fhel- 
tered fituation, otherwile their branches 
will be broken by the winds, As thefe 
fhoots are large and foft, their upper 
parts are frequently killed by froft in 
winter; but they put. out fhoots again 
in plenty below the dead part, the fpring 
following. 

Bastarp or Falfe Ipecacoanua, 
[ Afelepias Carafjavica] this plant rifes 
with upright {tems, fix or feven feet 
high, and has a white flower of a ftar 
figure, 

It is tender, and fo muft be preferved 
conftantly in the fiove, and fhould have 
very little wet, efpecially in the winter. 

The root which is of a poifonous 
mature was brought from America for 
the true ipecacoanha, and. fometimes 
unhappily admini{tered as fuch. The 
two roots however may eafily be diftin- 
guifhed, that of the baitard kind being 
compofed of a great number of fmail 
fibres; whereas the true plant has 
jointed fiefhy roots which run deep in- 
to the ground, 

Bastarp Locust, or Loeuft Tree, 
[Aymengea] this is a very large fpread- 
ing tree in the Weft-Indies, where it 
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grows in great plenty, The wood of 
this tree is efteemed a good timber, and 
yields the fine clear refin which is cal- 
led Gum Anime in the fhops. See 
ANIME, 

Itis eafily raifed from the feeds if 
they are frefh, which fhould be fown 
in pots, and plunged into a hot-bed of 
tanners bark: there fhould be but one 
{eed put into each pot, or if there is 
more, when the plants appear, they 
fhould be all drawn out but one foon 
after they come up, before their roots 
entangle, when it will be hazardous 
doing it ; for if great careisnot taken, 
the plants intended to be left may be 
drawn out with the other. As the 


roots of this plant are but flender, fo 


they are very difficult to tranfplant; 
for unlefs a ball of earth is preferved 
to them, they feldom furvive their re~ 
moya!, therefore they muft be feldom 
tranfplanted from one pot to another. 
The plants muft conftantly remain in 
the tan-bed in the ftove, and fhould be 
treated in the fame way with other ten- 
der plants of the fame country, giving 
but little water to them, efpecially in 
the winter, When thefe plants firit ap- 
pear, they make confiderable progrefs 
for two or three months, after which 
time they are ata ftand perhaps a whole 
year without fhooting, being in their 
growth. very like the Anacardium, or 
Cathew Nut, fois very difficult to pre- 
ferve longin this country. 

Bastarp Lots, See InpIaNn 
Date Prum. j 

Bastarp Lycunis, [Lychnidea; 
Phlox] of which we have feven fpecies, 
all from North America, 

They are hardy plants, and fo will 
thrive in the open air in England. They 
delight ina moift rich foil not too ftiff, 
in which they will grow tall, and pro- 
duce much larger bunches of flowers 
than in dry ground; for when the foil 
is poor and dry, they frequently die in 
fummer, unlefs they are duly watered. 

They are generally propagated by 
parting their roots, becaufe they do 
not often produce feeds in England, 
The beft time for this is in autumn, 
when their ftalks begin todecay. Thefe 


_roots fhould not be divided into fmall 


heads, if they are expected to flower 

well the following fummer; nor fhould 

they be parted oftener than every other 

year, becaufe when they are often re- 

moved & parted, it will greatly weaken 
Oz 
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roots, fo that they will fend out but 
few ftalks, and thofe will be fo weak as 
Not to rife theirufual height; the bun- 
ches of flowers will alfo be muchfinaller, 

Some of the forts propagate but 
flowly by parting their roots, therefore 
the beft way is by cuttings, The moft 
proper time to plant the cuttings is a- 
bout the latter of April, or the begin- 
ning of May, whenthe fhoots from the 
roots areabout four inches high ; thefe 
fhould be cut off clofe to the ground, 
and their tops fhould be fhortened; 
then they muft be planted on a border 
of light loamy earth, and fhaded from 
the fun until they have taken root; 
or if they are planted clofe together, 
and covered with bell or hand-glaffes, 
fhading them every day from the fun, 
they will put out roots in five or fix 
weeks; but when they begin to fhoot, 
the glaffes fhould be gradually raifed to 
admit the free air tothem. As foon 
as they are well rooted, the glaffes fhould 
be taken off, and the plants inured to 
the open air; then they fhould befoon 
after removed into a bed of good foil, 
planting them about fix inches diftance 
every way, obferving to fhade them 
from the fun, and water them duly till 
they have taken new root; after which, 
if they are kept clean from weeds, they 
will require no other care till autumn, 
when they fhould be tranfplanted into 
the borders of the flower-garden where 
they are defigned to remain, 

Bastarp Mattow, [Malope] the 
whole plant has greatly the appearance 
of the Mallow, but differs from it in 
having the cells colleéted into a button, 
fomewhat like a blackberry ; the bran- 
ches fpread, & lie flat upon the ground, 
extending themfelves a foot or more 
each way, The flowers are produced 
fingly upon long foot-ftalks, from the 
fetting of the leaves, which are in 
fhape and colour like thofe of the Mal- 
low. 

This is propagated by feeds, which 
fhould be fown upon a warm borderin 
Auguft, where the plants will come up 
before winter, which fhould be planted 
in fmall pots, and fheltered under a 
hot-bed frame, for they are too tender 
to live inthe open air in winter; but in 
fummer they fhould be placed with o- 
ther hardy foreign plants in a fheltered 
fitnation, where in warm feafons they 
will produce feeds. 

Bastarp Mepic, Lucerne, or Snail 
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Trefoil, [Medicago] there are many {pes 
cies of this plant which grow naturally 
in the warm parts of Europe, and are 
preferved in botanic gardens for the 
fake of variety; a few of them are 
cultivated in other gardens, but not fo 
much as formerly; the pod containing 
many kidney fhaped feeds is twifted 
in the form of a fnail; hence its name 
Sxail-trefoil. 

Bastarp Mirx-Vetcu, [Praca] 
We have two {pecies, one with a hairy 
ftalk, and the other with a fmooth one, 

The firft fort is a native of Portugal 
and Spain. This has been long pre- 
ferved in fome curious gardens in En- 
gland, but the other is more rare at 
prefent. 

The roots of the firft fort, which 
grows naturally in Portugal, will abide 
many years, and run very deep into the 
ground; but the branches decay every 
autumn, and the roots produce frefh 
ftalks every fpring, which will rifenear 
four feet high, and grow ligneous, 
The flowers are produced in fhort 
{pikes from the wings of the leaves; 
but unlefs the feafon proves very warm, 
they rarely flower in England, for which 
reafon the plants are not much efteemed, 

The fecond fort, which is a native of 
Siberia, hath fmooth ftalks, which do 
not rife fo high as the former; the 
flowers are fmaller, the pods are much 
fhorter, and hang downwards. 

Both thefe forts are propagated by 
feeds, which fhould be fown in the place 
where the plants are to remain; for as 
they fhoot their roots very deep inte 
the earth, fo it is very difficult to tranf- 
plant them with any fafety, efpecially 
after they have remained any confider~ 
able time in the feed-bed. The plants 
of the firft fort fhould be left about 
fix feet afunder, that there may be room 
to dig the ground between them every 
fpring, which is all the culture they re- 
quire, except the keeping them clean 
from weeds, 

‘Bastarp Mustarp, [Cleome] there 
are eight fpecies of this plant, but being 
moftly natives of warm countries they 
will not thrive in England without ar- 
tificial heat. They fhould therefore 
be raifed upon a good hot-bed in the 
{pring, and when they are fit to be ta- 
ken up they fhould be planted in fepa- 
rate pots, and plunged into a frefh hot- 
bed, and fhaded till they have taken 
root, As foon as they are fitthey sai 
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be removed into an airy glafs cafe, where 
they will flower and ripen their feeds, 

Bastarp Miruripate Mus- 
TARD, [TAla/pi] This grows naturally 
among the cornin divers parts of En- 
gland, and alfo on the fide of dry banks; 
it isa biennial plant, which perifhes 
foon after it has ripened its feeds, 

The feeds (which are fubftituted for 
thofe of Treacle Muffardin the celebra- 
ted medicine called Venice Treacle) 
may be fown thin upon beds of light 
ground, in the fame way, and managed 
like onions, carrots, &c. 

Bastarp Tower Musrarp, ( A- 
rabis| of which there are feveral {pe- 
cies, all hardy plants, but they make 
no great fhew, fo are not much culti- 
vated but forthe fake of variety, Their 
cultivation is extremely eafy by fowing 
the feed upon a good border; and as 
foon as the plants are fit, they may be 
removed to whére they are to remain, 

Bastarp Orpine [ ndrachne| this 
is a low trailing plant, found wild in 
Italy-and the Archipelago; but having 
no great beauty is feldom cultivated 
except in botanic gardens, 

If the feeds are fown in common 
earth inautumn, the plants wil! appear 
in the following foring, and produce 
flowers and feeds, It fhould be plan- 
ted in pots and fheltered from the froft 
in winter,and fhould have alight dry 
foil and a warm fituatien; but it fel- 
dom continues longer than two or three 
years, 

Bastanp Parsrey [Cuxcalis] there 
are feveral fpecies of this plant prefer- 
ved in botanic gardens ; but being of 
little ufe or beauty, it will not be ne- 
ceffary to fay any thing farther than 
that the be{t time to fow the feedis in 
aurumn, foon after it is ripe. 

BasTarp Stone Parstey, [Si- 
fon| We have four fpecies of this plant, 
to propagate which, nothing farther is 
neceflary than'to. fow their feeds foon 
after they are ripe in a mcift fhady fpot 
of ground, 

Baftard {tone parfley, the feeds of 
svhich arethecommon Amomum of the 
thops, grows on the fide of ditches and 
moift fhady banks in many parts of En- 
gland; it isa biennial plant, which 
perifhes foon after the feeds are ripe, 
The feeds have a warm aromatic tafte, 
but confiderably different from the true 
Amomum, and much weaker, They 
pave been recommended as a carmina- 
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tive, aperient, diuretic, and emmena- 
gogue; but they are at prefent little 
regarded in praétice, It is remarka- 
ble that the tin@ure drawn from them 
with pure {pirit is of a beautiful green 
colour, 

BastarD Rramunus. 
BucxTHORN. 

Bastarp RocxerT, [Rofeda] There 
are eight fpecies of the rofeda; fix of 
which having little ufe or beauty are 
feldom cultivated but for variety, and 
requiring no other cultivation than to 
fow the feeds in autumn, and to keep 
the plants clean from weeds in the 
fpring, it is unneceffary to fay any thing 
more about them, 

That which is commonly called 
Sweet Rofeda, or Mignonette d’Egypt, 
fhould have its feeds fown on a mode- ~ 
rate hot-bed in March, from whicls 
the plants fhould be removed to ano- 
ther moderate hot-bed to bring them 
forward, and fhould have a large fhare 
of air in warm weather, or they will 
draw up weak; about the latter end of 
May they may be planted in potsor 
warm borders, It fhould be obferved 
that when the feed veflels begin to fwell, 
the plants are frequently infefled with 
green caterpillers, which, if not de- 
ftroyed, will eat cff all the feed veffels, 

If the feeds are fown on a bed of 
light earth in April, the plant will be 
larger (if they remain without being 
tranfplanted) than thofe raifed on the 
hot-bed, but they will not flower fo 
early, The plants may be preferved 
through the winter in a green-houfe, 
where they will continue flowering 
moit part ofthe year; but they are not 
fo vigorous the fecond year as they arg 
the firit, 

The other fort of baftard rocket is 
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called Weld or Dyer’s Weed. See 
WELD. 
Bastarp Sarrrow. See Sar- 


FLOWER, 

BasTarbD, or Witp Sena. See 
Cassta. 

BasTarp, or Farsr SENsITIVE 
PranT, [ Aefchynomene] There are three 
fpecies, which are all natives of warm 
countries, 

They are rarely kept but in botanic 
gardens, having little ufe or beauty, 
and befides they require a good {tove to 
preferve them in England. 

BASUS. Fer bajum tolnetum capers, 
te take toll by trike, not by heap. 
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BAT, in natural hiftory, a kind of 
amphibious animal, partaking partly of 
the moufe and partly of the bird kind; 
it is bred in moft of the Afian and Eu- 
ropean regions, and frequent in Eng- 
land in fummer time, feeding upon 
goats, flies, fichh, candles, &c. It is 
naked of feathers, its wings whole or 
webbed together, after the manner of 
web-footed water-fowl, It flies abroad 
chiefly in the morning and evening, 
their vifory f{pirits being then moftthin 
and lucid; their voice is loud and fhrill, 
they breed in holes, have two young 
ones at a time, and have two teats, 

BATABLE GROUND, this was 
¥and lying between England and Scot- 
land, heretofore in queftion, when dif- 
tin@ kingdoms, to which it belonged. 
Et is as much as if you fhould fay liti- 
gious ground, 

BATCHELOR’s BUTTONS. 
Bacwetrors Buttons. 

BATE, a term ufed in falconry, 
when ahawk fluttereth with her wings, 
from pearch to fift, as it were ftriving 
to. get away, 

BAT-FOWLING, is a way to take 
birds in the night time that rooft on 
perches, orin. trees, or hedge-rows, and 
35 performed thus: Being arrived at 
the place where the fport is expected, 
fome ftraw or torches are to be lighted, 
and the bufhes or hedges beaten, and 
the birds will prefently fly towards the 
flames, where they may be taken with 
nets or theends of poles, or beat down 
with bufhes made with boughs at the 
end of poles, or by carrying large 
boughs lined with bird-lime to entan- 
glethem. The ufwal time for putting 
this fport in pradtice is’ when the 
Hight is extreme dark, and with great 
filence till the lights are burning, at 
which they are amazed, and being eve- 
ry way elfe very dark, fly tothe flames, 

BATH, [ Balmeum]afufiicient quan- 
tty of water colieéted in fome conve- 
nient receptacle, for people to wafhin, 
either for health or pleafure. 

Baths are diftinguifhed into natural 

and artificial, and natural again into 
hot and cold, 

Het Barus, called by the antiemts 

. therme, owe their origimpartly to the 
admixture of fulphureous particles, 
while the water is paffing through its 
fubterraneous canals, and partly to the 
fumes and vapours exhaling through 
the pores of the earth, where fulphur 
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is either pure or impure, as in coals, 
amber, iron, nitre, &c, Thechief hot 
baths in our country are thofe at Bath, 
in Somerfetfhire; and thofe at Buxton 
and Matlock; in Derbyfhire, 

In the city. of Bath are four public, 
and one fet of private Baths, the for- 
mer belong to the Corporation, and 
are called the King’s, Queen’s, Hor, 
and Crofs Baths} the latter were built 
by the late Duke of Kingfton, and are 
called by his name. The King’s Bath 
is fupplied by feveral hot-fprings which 
rife in it, the Queen’s has nofprings of 
its own, but communicates by ar: arch 
with the King’s; the Hot and Crofs 
Baths have fprings of their own and 
rife at a confiderable diftance from the 
King’s. —The heat of the waters ac- 
cording to fome late experiments, as 
drank at the feveral pumps, is nearly 
as follows: 


King’s Bath, 116 
Hot Bath, 117 { Farenheit’s 
Crofs Bath, ¥iz2 ( thermometer 


Duke of Kingfton’s,305 
When ufed as Baths their heat is about 
fix degrees lefs, 

Thefe waters are tmpregnated with 
fulphur, common falt, and felenites, i- 
ron, and a fubtle volatile aérial fub- 
ftance, which philofophers have diftin- 
guifhed by the name of fixible air. 

The Bath waters may be confidered 
in a medical view in two lights, viz. 
as taken inwardly, and with refpe& to 
their external application, Many ca- 
fes are adapted to both of thefe; but 
fome are more peculiarly fuited to one 
of them only, ‘ 

Inwardly taken they are of fervice 
in the gout, in bringing the paroxyfms 
to a happy crifis, and fixing them in 
the extremities; in the decline of a 
fit of the gout, bathing in thefe waters 
has been found very feryiceable;—in 
palfy, bowel and ftomach diforders, 
leprofy, fcurvy, rheumatifm, jaundice, 
bilious diforders, gravel, opftinate chro- 
nic difeafes, &c. Sc. they are very efft- 
cacious. 

Of the three hot European waters of 
note, viz, Aix-la-Chapelle, Bourbon, 
and Bath, the firft abounds more emi- 
nently in fulphur, which makes its 
heat, naufeoufnefs, and purgative fa- 
culty fo great, that few ftomachs can 
bear its heat and naufeoufnefs, and 
fewer weak conftitutions the violence 


of its purging, . 
purging The 
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The Bourbon ard of a middle nature, 
between the Aix-la-Chapelle and the 
Bath waters ; being lefs hot, naufeous, 
and purgative than. thofe of Aix-la- 
Chapelle; but more fo than the Bath 
waters, The Bath waters partake lefs 
of the fulpher, and more of the fteel, 
than thofe two, and of confequence by 
far the moftpleafant and moft effectual, 

Cold BaTus were, by the antients, 
held in the greateft efleem: and tho’ 
they were long banifhed out of medi- 
cine, the prefent age can boaft of abun- 
danceofnoble cures performed by them, 
and fuch as were long attempted ia 
wain by the moft powerful medicine, 

The cold bath is ferviceable in moft 
chronic diforders; it always a&s the 
part of a diuretic, and will do more, 
efpecially plunging over head in fea 
water, in the cure of melancholy, mad- 
nefs, and particularly that occafioned 
by the bite of a mad dog, than any o- 
ther medicine, There is nothing of 
greater ufe inthe cure of frigidity, when 
occaGoned by excefs of venery, than 
the cold bath. It contributes much 
to the cure of a gonorrhea, and fiuor 
albus; and is fuccefsful in a palfy. 

Artificial BaTus are various, accor- 
ding to the various occafions: as aque- 
ous baths, vaporous baths, dry baths, 
&c. Aqueous baths are made from 
common plants, and other emollient, 
refolvent, and nervine fubftances ; con- 
fifting fometimes of milk and emol- 
lient herbs, with rofewater, &c. when 
the defign is to humectate, or when it 
3s only to cleanfe, it confifts of bran 
and water alone; and when it is for 
an exceffive pain or tumour, &c. in 
thefe cafes it confifts of a decoction of 
roots, plants, and fome fpirit of wine. 

In vapour-batkhs, thedefign of which 


is to promote a perfpiration, the fteam | 


or fume of fome deco€tion is received 
upon fome part of the body for that 
purpofe, Inthefe baths, there is no 
part of the patient’s body plunged into 
the deco€tion, only thofe parts which re- 
quire it, are properly difpofed to receive 
the {teams of fome proper fomentation. 
Of this kind are the bagnios, where 
perfons are made to fweat by the heat 
ofaroom, and pouring en of hot water, 

Vapour-baths are of ftngular fervice 
in cold diftempers, anafarcas, cedema- 
tous tumours, paralytic cafes, fwel- 
dings of the tefticles, &c, 

Diy baths are made of athes, falt, 
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fand, fhreds of leather, dc, This bath 
is fuccefsful in*provoking fweat in a 
plentiful manner, the patient being 
placed conveniently for the reception 
of the fumes: itis found ufeful in re- 
moving old obftinate pains, and is very 
effefiual in venereal complaints, 

BaTu, among chemitts, fignifies a 
vefiel with fome matter, as fand, water, 
or the like, in which another is plased 
that requires a more gentle heat than 
the naked fire. Thus ba/neum arenafunz, 

called alfo balneum fic cum, and fand heat, 
is when the cucuibit is placed in fand, 
in afhes, or filingss of fteel. Batneuis 
mari@, OF maris, is when the veffel con- 
taining the ingredients to be diftillec, 
&c, is put into a veffel of water, which 
is made to boil; fo that no greater heat 
than that of boiling water can be come« 
municated to the fubftance to be treat- 
ed. And dalneuim waporis, or Uap orariuit, 
is when twoiveffels are difpofed in fuch 
a manner, that the vapour raifed from 
the water contained in the lower, 
heatrs the matter contained in the 
upper. 

Batu, inhebrew antiquity, a mea~ 
fure of capacity, containing the tenth 
part of an omer, or feven gallons and 
four pints, as a meafure for things li- 
quid: or three pecks and thre¢ pints, 
as a meafure for things dry, 

BaTH, in architeCture, fuperb buifd- 
ings ere€ied for the fake of bathing. 

Thefe buildings, among the antients, 
were moft pompous and manificeat; 
fuch were thofe of Titus, Paulus Emi- 
lius, and Dioclefian, whofe ruins are 
fill remaining. 

BATHING, the wathing, foaking, 
fuppling, refrething, moiftening, &c. 
the body or any part thereof, in water, 
liguor, &c. for pleafure, or health, 

Tho’ bathing hath been ufed with 
advantage in moft cafes, yet there is 
fcarce any, but, in fome circumftan~ 
ces, it would be prejudicial; fo that 
to apply it with the greateit advantage, 
it will be neceffary to enquire what ah 
terations are niadé by itina human 

ody, It is well known that heat re- 
laxes, and that cold, on the contrary, 
contra€ts and braces the bodies it is 
apphed to: the efedts of cold bath= 
ingis attributed not only to its chil 
nefs, and con{tringing power, but in 
fome meafure to: the weight of the 
water, For fuppof& a perfon immer- 
ged'two feet, and the area of his (kia 
fifteen 
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fifteen feet, he fuftains a weight of 
water, added to that of the air, equal 
to 2280lb. troy. Befides, the water in 
bathing, enters the body, mixes with 
the blood, and dilutes all the juices. 

BATTLE-ROYAL; a term in 
eock-fighting, which implies a fight 
between either three, or five, or feven 
cocks all together, he that ftands long- 
eft gets the day 

BATTATA, Potatoe, which fee, 

BAVINS, Faggots made with the 
brufh at length. 

BAUM, or BALM, [Meliffa] a plant 
very common in the Englifh gardens, 
Itis raifed either from feeds, or propa- 
gated by flips from its roots, which are 
perennial, though its ftalks areannual. 
The feeds fhould be fowed in thefpring; 
but the flips plalited in O&ober, that 
they may have time to get ftrength be- 
fore the frofis come on, The roots 
alfo of this plant may be parted into 
fmall pieces, with three or four buds 
toeach. Thefe fhouldbe planted about 
two feet afunder in beds of common 
garden earth, where they will foon 
fpread foas to meet each other, The 
only culture they require is to water 
them till they have taken root, to keep 
the plant clean from weeds, and tocut 
off the dry ttalks in autumn; ftirring 
the ground betweeen the roots, 

Baum, when in perfection, has a 
pleafant fmell, fomewhat of the lemon 
kind; and a moderately aromatic fub- 
acrid tafte. The young fhoots have 
the ftrongeft flavour: the flowers, the 
herb itfelf when old, or produced in 
very moift rich foils or rainy feafons, 
are much weaker both in fmell and 
tafte. Balm is appropriated by the 
writers on the materia medica, to the 
head, ftomach, and uterus; and in all 
diforders of thefe parts is fuppofed to 
do extraordinary fervice, So high an 
opinion have fome of the chemifts en- 
tertained of balm, that they have ex- 
pected to find in ita medicine which 
fhould prolong life beyond the ufual 
period, The prefent practice howe- 
ver holds itin no great e{teem, and 
ranks it (where it deferves to be) a- 
mong the weaker aromatics : ‘in diftil- 
lation, it yields an elegan# effential oil, 
but in exceeding fall quantities; the 
remaining decoétion taftes roughith, 
Strong infufions of the herb, drank as 
tea, and continued for fome time, have 
done fervice in a weak lax ftate of the 
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vifcera: thefe liquors, lightly acidula« 
ted with juice of lemons, turn of a © 
fine reddifh colour, and proye an ufe- 
ful, and to many a very grateful drink, 
in dry parching fevers, 

Moldavian Baum. ‘See Moldavian 
Baim under the article Bato. 

Molucca Baum [Moluccella] there are 
two fpecies, thefmooth, & the prickly. 

The firtt grows naturally in Syria, 
and has, to fome people, a very plea- 
fant {mell, though to others it is very 
difagreeable. The other fort is a na- 
tive of the Molucca iflands; hence its 
name, They are both annuals, but 
being natives of warm countries they” 
willnot perfe& their feeds here if fown 
inthe fpring. ‘The beft way therefore 
is to raife the plants in autumn, and 
then put.themin pots and give them 
the benefit of a hot-bed frame in win- 
ter, but where they may have free air 
in mild weather: they may be tranf- 
planted into warm borders in the fpring 
where they are to remain, and by this 
means good feed may be expe&ed. 

BauMe DE CoMMANDEUR, [Com- 
mander’s Baifam,] 

Take of dry Peruvian balfam, one 

ounce ; 

Storax in the tear, two ounces; 

Benjamin, three ounces; 

Socotorine aloes, 

Myrrh, 

Olibanum, | 

Angelica roots, 

St, John’s wort flowers, each half 
an ounce; , 

Spirit of wine, two pounds eight 
ounces by weight. 

Let them ftand together in the 
fun during the dog-days, in a 
glafs veffel, clofely {topt; and 
afterwards firain out the bal- 
fam thro’ a Jinen cloth. 

This balfam has been inferted, with 
little variation, in fome foreign phar- 
macopeeias, and likewife kept a fecret 
in private hands, under the titles of 
Balfamum Perficum, baljam cf Berne, 
Wades baifam, Friars balfam, Fefuits 
drops, Fc. The form above is taken 
from the-originpl receipt, publifhed by 
Pomet, It ttands greatly recommended, 
externally, for cleanfing and healing 
wounds, and ulcers even of the can- 
cerous kind, for difcuffing cold tu- 
mours, allaying gouty, rheumatic, and 
other cold pains and aches; and like- , 
wife. internally, for warming and 

ftrengthening 
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firéngthening the ftomach and intef- 
tines, expelling flatulencies, and re- 
lieving colicky complaints, Outward- 
ly, itis applied cold on the part with 
a feather; inwardly, a few drops are 
taken at a time, in wine or any other 
convenient vehicle, 

BAY. In hunting, when the deer 
is hard run, and turns his face againft 
the dogs, and keeps them off with his 
horns, he is faid to ftand at bay. 

Bay, a part of the barn on the fide 
of the floor deftined: for the laying corn 
in the ftraw ready for threfhing. 

Bay, among feamen an opening into 
the land where the water is enclofed 
all round except at the entrance. 

Bay, a bank or dam to pen water, 

Bay, among horfemen, fignifies a 
colour, inclining to a chefnut, and this 
colour is various, either a /igét bay or 
dark bay, and we have alfo dappled bays; 
all day horfes have black tails & manes, 

Bay, [Laurus] a well known tree, 
of which there are feveral fpecies, as, 
1ft, the common broad-leaved bay; 2d, 
the common bay with waved leaves; 
3d, the narrow-leaved bay; ath, the 
Indian bay; 5th, the Carolina bay 
with pointed leaves and blue berries 
upon long red footftalks ; 6th, the A- 
merican Benjamin tree; 7th, the Saf- 
fafras; 8th, the Camphire tree, The 
firft five forts may all be propagated 
by layers or feeds, which latter is by 
much the better method, The beft 
way is to fow the berries in pots, and 
plunge them into a moderate hot-bed, 
which will bring up the plants much 
fooner than if they were fown in the 
full ground, fo they will have a longer 
time to get ftrength before winter; but 
the plants muft not be forced with 
heat, therefore they fhould be inured 
to bear the open air the beginning of 
June, into which they fhould be re- 
moved, where they may remain till 
autumn; then the pots fhould be pla- 
ced under a common frame, that the 
plants may be protefted trom hard 
froft, but in mild weather may enjoy 
the free air; for while the plants are 
fo young, they are in danger of fuster- 
ing in hard froft, even the common 
fort of bay. The fpring following, 
thofe plants which will not live in the 
open air, fhould be each tranfplanted 
into feparate pots; but the commen 
fort. may be planted in nurfery-beds fix 
inches afunder each.way, where they 
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they will be fit to plant where they are 
defigned to grow. The other forts, 
which require protection, fhould be 
planted in pots, and placed in a fhel- 
tered fituation till autumn, when they 
fhould be placed in the green-houfe. 

The common bay will make a va- 
riety in all ever-green plantations, and 
as it will grow under the fhade of o- 
ther trees, where they are not tooclofe, 
fo itis very proper to plant in the 
borders of woods, where it will have 
a good effet in winter. | 

The fixth fort grows naturally in 
North America, where it rifes to the 
height of eight or ten feet, dividing 
into many branches, garnifhed with 
oval fpear-fhaped leaves, fniooth on 
their upper furface, but with many 
tranfverfe veins on their under fide; 
thefe leaves fall eff in the autumn, like 
other deciduous trees, 

The Saffafras-tree is alfo very com- 
mon in moft parts of North America, 
where it fpreads greatly by its creeping 
roots, fo as to fill the ground with 
fuckers wherever they are permitted to 
grow, In America it is only a fhrub, 
feldom rifing morethan eight or ten feet 
high; the branches are garnifhed with 
leaves of different fhapes and fizes, 
fome of them are oval and entire, a- 
bout four inches long and three broad; 
others are deeply divided into three 
lobes; thefe are fix inches long, and 
as much in breadth from the extremi- 
ty of the two outfide lobes; they are 
placed alternately upon pretty long 
foot-ftalks, and are of a lucid green; 
the flowers appear in the {pring juft 
below the leaves, upon flender foot- 
ftalks, each fuftaining three or four 
fmall yellow flowers, which have five 
oval concave petals, and eight ftamina 
in the male flowers, which are upon 
different plants from the female; thefe 
have an oval gerinen, that afterwards 
becomes an oval berry, which, when 
ripe, is blue. 

The Camphire-tree grows naturally 
in Japan, and in feveral parts of India, 
where it rifes to a tree of middling 
ftature, dividing into many fmall bran- 
ches, garnifhed with oval fpear-fhaped 
leaves, fmooth on their upper fide, hae 
ving three longitudinal veins which u- 
nite above the bafe; if thefe. are brui-« 
fed, they emit a itrong odour of Cam- 
phire, as alfo the branches when bro- 
Ken, ‘Thefe have male and femalé 
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flowers on different trees ; the male has 
Been: known to flower plentifully in 
England; the flowers indeed were 
fmati, and compofed of five concave 
‘yellow petals, very like thofe of the 
Saffafras-tree, which were produced 
by threes or fours upon each footftalk 
in Jike manner. 

The Saffafras-tree is commonly pro- 
pagated by the berries, which are 
brought from: America; but thefe ber- 
ries generally lie in the ground a whole 
year, and fometimes two or threeyears 
before ‘they grow, when they are fown 
in the fpring; therefore the fureft me- 
‘thod of obtaining the plants will be, 
to get the berries put into'a tub of 
earth foon after they are ripe, and fent 
over in the earth; and as foon as they 
arrive, to fow the berries on a bed of 
light ground, putting them two inches 
in the earth; and if ‘the fpring fhould 
prove dry, the bed muft be frequently 
watered, and fhaded frofm the great 
‘heat of the fun in the ‘middle of the 
day. With this management many 
of the plants will come up the firit 
fedfon; but as a great many. of the 
berries will liein the ground ti the 
next fpring, fo the bed fhould not be 
difturbed, but wait until the feafon 
after, to fee what will come up: the 
firft winter after the plants come up, 
they fhould be proteéted from the froft, 
efpecially in the autumn ; for the firft 
early froft at that feafon is apt to/pinch 
the shoots of thefe plants, which are 
tender ‘and full of fap, and do them 
more injury than the fevere froft of 
the winter; for when the extreme part 
of the fhoots are killed, it generally 
affects the whole plant. 

When the plants have grown a year 
in the feed-bed, they may be tranf- 
planted intoa nurfery, where they may 
ftand one or two years to get ftrength, 
and may then be tranfplanted into the 
places where they are to remain for 
good, 
~ ‘There have been fome of the plants 
propagated by layers, but thefe are 
commonly two, and fometimes three 
years before they put ovt roots; and 
if they are not duly watered in dry 
weatlier, they rarely take root; fothat 
it is uncertain whether one in three of 
thefe layers do fucceed, which makes 
thefe plants yery fearce in Engiand at 
prefent. 

The Benjamin-tree, as it is falfly 
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called, may be propagated in the fanie 
manner as the Saffafras, by fowing of 
the berries; thefe generally lie long in 
the ground, fo that unlefs they are 
brought over in earth, in the fame way 
as before dire€ted, they often fail, or 
at leaft remain long m the grounds. 
but this fhrub is now frequently pro- 
pagated by layers in England, which 
put out roots pretty freely, when the 
young fhoots are chofen to make layers,,. 

The Camphire-tree is very near a- 
kin to the Cinnamon-tree, from which 
it differs in the leaves, thofe of ‘the 
cinnamon-tree having three ribs run- 
ning longitudinally from the feot-ftalk 
to the point, which are remarkably 
large: whereas the ribs of the leaves 
of this tree are fmall, and extend to- 
wards the fides, and unite before they 
meet the footftalks); the leaves have a: 
fmooth fhining furface; they have male 
and female flowers in ‘different trees, 
fo that there is a necefiity for both 
fexes toftand near eachother, in order 
to. have good feeds. 

In Europe this tree is propagated by 
layers, which are two years, and fome- 
times longer, before they take root, fo 
that the plants are very fcarce; and as 
all thofe which I have feen flower are 
male trees, fo there can be no hopes of 
procuring teeds from ‘them here; but 
if the berries of this, andialio/of the’ 
cinnamon-tree, were procured frony 
the places of their growth, and plant. 
ed in tubs of earth, as hath been di+ 
rected for the Saffafras-tree, there may 
be a number of thefe plants produced’ 
in'England: and iftthey were fent'to 
the Britith colonies in America, they 
might be there cultivated, fo as to’ be 
come a public advantage; efpecially 
the cinnamon-tree, which will grow 
as well in fome of our iflands in the 
Weft-Indies, as it doth in the native 
places of its growth; and in a few 
years the trees might be had in plenty,. 
for they propagate eafily by the berries, 
The Portugueze brought fome of the 
cinnamon-trees from the Eaft-Indies, 
and planted them on the ifland of Prin- 
ces, on the coaft of Africa, where they, 
now abound, having {fpread over a-zreat 
part of the ifland; ‘there is alfo.one of 
the trees growing at the Madeiras, and 
1 am credibly informed thereare ma- 
ny treesin the Brazils, © - 

The Camphire-tree does not require 
any artificial heat in winter, fo that if 
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they are placed in a dry green-houfe, 
they will thrive very well. During the 
winter feafon they muft be fparingly 
watered, and in the fummer they fhould 
be placed ina warm fituation, where 
they may be defended from ftrong 
winds, and not too much expofed to 
the dire@ rays of thefun; and during 
this feafon, they muft befrequently re- 
frefhed with water, 

They may be propagated by cut- 
tings, which fhould be planted in pats, 
and plunged intoa moderate hot-bed, 
covering them clofe with a hand-glats, 
and fhading them in the heat of the 
day. 

Bay of Alexandria, [Rufeus]. See 
Butchers Broom, 

BAYARD, a bay horfe. 

BDELLIUM, [ Bdéellium] a concrete 
refinous juice, brought from Arabia 
and the Eaft-Indies; it is recommend- 
ed internally as a fudorific, diuretic, 
and uterine; and in external applica- 
tions for maturating fwellings, Sc. but 
is little regarded in prefent practice. 

-BEAD-TREE, [Azxederach, Melia] 
This is a kind of Sycamore or wild 
Ath; the flowers confift of five leaves 
which fpread like arofe, The fruit 
is roundifh and flefhy, containing a 
hard furrowed nut, divided into five 
cells, each containing one oblong 
broadifh feed. The outfide pulp of the 
fruit in fome countries is eaten, but 
the nuts are by religious perfons in po- 
pifh countries bored through and ftrung 
as beads, It isa native of Syria, but 
filourifhes well in Portugal, Spain, and 
Italy. 

BEAGLE, a kind of hunting dog, 
of which there are feveral fpecies, the 
fouthern beagle, which is flow of foot, 
the northern fleet beagle, and the fmall 
beagle, 

BEAM, is the largeft piece of wood 
in a building which lies acrofs, into 
which the principal rafters are framed. 
No building has lefs than two of 
thefe beams, one at each end; the 
girders of the upper floor are framed 
into them, as alfo the teazle tenons 
of the pefts, if the building be of 
timber. 

The proportion of the beams in and 
near London has been fixed by fta- 
tuteas follows: A beam fifteen feet 
long, muft be feven inches by five: fix- 
teen feet long muft be eight by fix; 
and feventeen feet, ten inches by fix, 
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Beam ef a Plough, the largeft piece __ 


of timber in a plough, to which all 
the parts of the plough tail are fixed, 

Bram-Tree, a fpecies of fervice. 
See SErvice. 

BEAN, [ Faba.] The bean was well 
known to, and much efteemed by the 
antients; but Mr. Ray obferyes it is 
difputed amongit the botanifts, whe- 
ther their bean was the fame which is 
now ufuaily fowed withus; fince it is 
very certain, from many places both of 
Theophraftus and Diofcorides, that the 


bean of the antients was fmall eh TA 


round. Gébe fhe [110002 11 bfre 

Yet, as he obferves on the other 
fide, it feems incredible, that a pulfefo - 
common, and of fuch daily ufe, fhould 
be utterly difufed, or change its name, 
and have another fub{ftituted in its 
place, without any one taking notice 
of it. 

But if a conje@ture may be allowed 
in this cafe, the bean of the antients, 
as defcribed by Mr, Ray to be fmall 
and round, and which was formerly 
fo much eaten, feems more like what 
is now called the mazagan bean, after 
mentioned, than that we moft com- 
monly fow. And as to the ufe of it 
being loft, or the name being changed 
without any particular notice taken of 
it, fo many things of that kind have 
happened, in the fucceffion of ages, 
that it cannot occalion much wonder, 

The forts cf beans are principally 
two: the common field, or horfe 
beans; and the great garden beans .of 
various forts and colours, for the moft 
part white, but fometimes red, 

The bean has a papilionaceous flow- 


er, which is followed by a Iong pod, — 


filled with large feeds, the fialks are 
firm and hollow, and the leaves grow 
by pairs, and are faftened to a middle 
rib. 


The common farmers feldom fow 97 “© 


any but the fmall or horfe beans in the 
open fields: but as many of thofe cal- 
led garden beans arenow much culti- 
vated in the fields, as well near London, 
and in feveral other places, and are e- 
qually capable of being managed after 
that manner, and that with greater ad- 
vantage to the owner, the one as well 
asthe other deferves a place in fuch a 


general undertaking as this, for the far- — 


mer’s intereft, whofe advantage ought 
to be particularly regarded in every 
point, 
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Tt was very common to plant Lif- 
bon or Portugal beans veryearly under 
walls, that they might have the bene- 
fit of the fun: but thofe fituations are 
frequently fatal, and therefore “moft 
now rather chufe to fet them againft 
hedges, or reed hedges run along the 
garden for that purpofe, And yet 
with the greateft care, and the defired 
fuccefs, they will only be found about 
a week or ten days earlier than thofe 
fet in the fpring, and are not to be ef- 
teemed of the beft kind, 

The fmall Spanifh bean comes in 
quickly after the Lifbon bean, andis a 
fweeter, and will confequently be pre- 
ferred to the other. 

The broad Spanifh bean is a good 
bearer, and coming in before the com- 
mon forts, is valuable upon that ac- 
count. 

The Sandwich bean fucceeds foon 
after the spanifh, and is almoft as big 
as the Windfor; is a plentiful bearer, 
and a hardy bean; and confequently 
may be fown mucii fooner by amonth, 

The Toker bean is a great bearer, 
and comes in about the faine time with 
the Wiadfor. 

The Bloffom beans, black and white, 
arevery green when boiled, and very 
fweet; but the feed is fubjeé& to de- 
generate. 

The Windfor bean is endonbtedly 
the beft of all forthe table; and, when 
gathered young, is the fweetert and 
beit tafted of ali; and when they have 
room and a good foil, they are plenti- 
ful bearers, and very large. 

Thefe are feldom planted till Chrift- 
mas, becaufe they bear not the frofts 
fo well as fome of the others, fo they 
generally come in June and July in a- 
bundance. 

The Mazagan bean is efteemed the 
firft and beft fort of early beans now 
Known, ‘The feeds are much fmaller 
than thofe of Horfe beans; and, con- 
fequently, feem more agreeable to the 
fort mentioned by the antients, 

If thefe are fown in O@tober under a 
warm hedge, pale, and fo on, and 
earthed up as they rife, they will be rea- 
dy in May, and bear plentifuily. 

Thefe feeds were brought from the 
coatts of Africa by the Fortuguefe, and 
from them to us, and brought hither 


as wanted, When the feed is faved 
here they grow larger, butripen not fo 


foon, 
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Beays when about two inches high, 
fhould be carefully earthed up, and fo 
as they rife two or three times; and in 
very fevere weather, fhould be covered 
with fern, peafe-haulm, or fome light 
covering, but to be taken off in mild 
weather. 

Thete plantings of beans may be re- 
peated once in three weeks, and the 
lefs care is neceffary as they come later, 
and the lefs feed. The ferting them at 
the greater diftance will do as they are 
fet later, The Windfor beans may be 
fet in rows at a yard diftance, and at 
three inches in the rows, or rather myn 

ther off. 

The after crops fhould be planted a- 
bout a fortnight diftance’ after each o- 
ther, from February to the middle of 
May, kept clear from weeds, and ’tis 
well to keep earthing them up; and 
when they are in bloffom to cut off 
the-tops of all, which will help to in- 
creafe the pods, and alfo to deftroy 
thofe flies, fo pernicious tothem: the 
later the beans are fown, the moifter 
ground they require; and it is proper 
to take aff the fuckers, when the beans 
are about a foot high. 

There may be faid to be fcur ways 
of fowing, or planting of beans. 

The old way of fowing them in the 
field was generally to plow the ground, 
and let it lie fometime: then to fow 
them in the broad caft way, and har~ 
row them in, which was feldom found 
to anfwer well; the feed being too 
much expofed to be eaten by fowls, or 
burnt up in fummer by heat, for want 
of a proper depth of earth, 

But of late they have generally fow- 
ed the beans under furrow, by plow- 
ing them in with as thin a caft as pof- 
fible; and, in very ftifflands, they har- 
row the ground after a fhower, when 
the beans begin to peep, which helps 
to break the clods, and let out the 
tops. But great care fhould be taken 
not to plough too deep, for fear of bury- 
ing the feed; and to lay the turf flat, 
not edge-ways, that the beans may be 
covered with mould; finceif they lie 
hollow, they will be fubjeé& to grow 
mouldy and decay. 

The fecond way is by the drill plough, 
of which fort of hufbandry the beans 
are fomewhat capable; though a very 
ftiff foil, and the make of the bean does 
net fui it well, 

The third method is the fetting the 
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while beans by hand, in rows, in 


holes, ata- 
bout three inches diftance, when the 
ground is properly prepared, which the 
women will do in many places for 
three-pence the peck, This is a very 
moderate expence; and will be faved 
in the feed beans ufed this way, in 
comparifon of what are ufed in the 
common method of fowing, 

The fourth way is ,by fowing them 
in drills made by the hand-hoe, or by 
the common plough, which method is 
pfed by gardeners, who (being very 
expert at the hand-hoe) will difpatch 
a great deal in a fhort time, and plant 
the rows at any defired diftances, either 
to have the interftices left open for o- 
ther vegetables to grow betwixt them, 
or for the beans to fpread, as for the 
hoeing them after bythehand or Dutch 
hoe, or by thelate contrivance of run- 
ning a fmail plough betwixt the rows; 
or, Jaftly, for letting fheep into the 
beans in the fields to eat the weeds, 
which they will do at proper times 
without prejudicing the beans, 

This method of fowing or planting 
the beans, feems to have every ad- 
vantage that can be obtained both in 
refpeét of the depth and diftance they 
are to be placed at; and alfoin regard 
to their being inclofed by mellow foil, 
into which they may freely {trike every 
way. 

The ufual quantity of feed for an 
acreis about three bufhels in the com- 
mon way, which is now found more 
than neceffary; fince experience fhews, 
that when they have more room, they 
bear much better both on account of 
their having opportunity to fpread in 
a freer air, and more fun to refrefh 
them, 

It may not be amifs to remind the 
farmer to take care frequently to change 
his feed, which is very neceffary to be 
cone fometimes, in all forts of beans; 
and notto fow beans in the fame ground 
foon, The beft method of changing 
is, by bringing feed from {tiff land to 
that which is lighter, and from. the 
lighter to the fliffer. 

The feafon ufual for the fowing of 
field beans is, from the middle of Fe- 
bruary to the end of March: the 
ftrongeft and the wet land fhould be 
fown the lateft, and the other forts 
proportionably fooner: fome regard is 
alfo to be had to the weather. 

_A ftrong moift foil fuits the bean 
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the beit, and it profpers better in an 
open expofure than when confined in 
fmall inclofures; where it is moft fub- 
ject to blights, and the pernicious fly. 

As to the preparing the ground for 
beans, there are two things to be con- 
fidered: When the ground is only juft 
broke up for them ; and when accord- 
ing td the courfe of tillage, itis to be 
prepared for, and {gt or fowed with 
beans. 

In the firft cafe the ground is fuppe- 
fed to bein a proper condition for 4 
gocd crop, and then fuch a produce 
is expected, Alfo, that it fhould be 
ufeful in making the land mellow for 
an after crop of corn; and likewife to 
keep down the weeds. We are told 
by a very ingenious modern writer, 
that thefe ends, and much the greateft 
produce will be obtained, if the drill and 
horfe plough be ufed to ftir the ground 
betwixt the rows of beans, 

The ftrong obje&ion againft the 
horfe plough in this cafe is, that it 
turns the weeds toward the beans, and 
that itis then more trouble to get them 
out there, than the hoeing the whole 
with the hand hoe, 

In cafe any improvement is found 
proper to be added to them, during the 
time of their growth, almoft any com- 
poft may be fpread amongft them ; and 
will prefently incorporate with the 
foil, on the loofening i: either by the 
horfe plough or hand hoe; but hemuft 
bea bad farmer who has not his ground 
in common good heart for beans, 

Beans cannot be faid always to be a 
profitable crop to the farmer, but in 
{trong land they mellow the ground and 
prepare it in fome degree for wheat, 
oats, barley, &c. 

Another advantage of beans is, that 
they give an opportunity of planting 
or fetting other roots betwixt the rows, 
which will not hinder the growth of 
the beans, and may bring in a confi- 
derable profit ; and whoever looks into 
a good gardener’s ground, will foon fee 
fuch varieties of this kind, as to give 
him fufficient choice of this fort. This 
the gardeners call, under cropping, and 
great variety of vegetables, as carrots, 
lettuce, and many more of the fame 
nature, may be fowed or fet in the in- 
terftices, 

Peafe have frequently been fown, 
and are thought to do tolerably weil 
With beans, and itis faid may be ad- 

vantageoutly 
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vanteoufly fupported by the beans, but 
d apprehend that wherever they clafp 


...round the beans, there can be no ex- 


pectation of any pods from the beans 
as far as the pea reaches; however, 
peafe may be fafely fowed betwixt 
them, when the beans are fet in rows 
two feet afunder: Which diftance the 
beft modern writers allow as produ- 
cing the beft crop, where there is tole- 
rable compafs of ground, which is the 
«afe when beans are fowed in the fields, 
avhich we are now upon, 

Turnips fowed betwixt the beans 
avould be found to anfwer well, both 
as acrop of turnips, and for the keep- 
ing down the wees, which would be 
here a confiderable article, 

Beans are ufuaily reaped with hooks, 
after the fame manner as peafe, or fhorn 
after the manner of white corn; and 
in both ways after bound up in fheaves, 
and fet on an end together, as wheat 
is in the fouth. 

They are commonly bound with 
ftraw bands, but the better farmers 
buy a coarfe fort of hemp twine by 
the hundred weight at afmall expence, 
and cutting them into proper lengths, 
bind up the bean fheaves with them ; 
and this makes every thing after eafy 
and commodious in the. management 
of them; and by allowing about three 
inches more than neceffary the firft 
year, for the lofs of cutting them open 
when laid on the floor for threfhing, 
they will ferve two years very weil, 

The beans fhould Jie in the mow or 
rick to fweat before they are threfhed 
out; for as the haulm is very large and 
fucculent, fo it is very apt to grow 
moift, but there is no danger of the 
beans if they were flacked tolerably 
dry, becaufe the pods will preferve them 
from injury, and they will be much 
eafier to threfh after they have fweat- 
ed; they will handle better and come 
better to market, and when they have 
once fweated and are dry they will 
not grow moift again. 

Kidney BE an or French Bean, [Pha- 
feclus] There are a great number of 
forts too wel! known to need a parti- 
cular defcription, and are all propa- 
gated by feeds ; they are too tender to 
bearthe open air befere the middle or 
end of April; for if the weather be cold 
or wet after they are in the ground, 
they sill foon rot; or if the morning 
froit fhould -happen after the plants 
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come up, they will be deftroyed ; theres 
fore the beft way to have early Kid- 
ney beans, where there is no conve- 
niency of frames for raifing them, is te 
fow the feeds in rows preity clofe, up- 
on a mocerate hot-bed, the latter end 
of March or the beginning of April. 
Tf the heat of the bed is fufficient to 
bring up the plants, it will be enough 5 
this bed fhould be arched over with 
hoops, that it may be covered with 
Mats every night, or in bad weather, 
In this bed the plants may ftand till 
they have put out their trifoliate leaves, 
then they fhould be carefully taken up, - 
and tran{pJanted in warm borders near 
hedges, pales, or walls. If the feafon 
prove dry at the time of removing 
them, the plants fhould be gently wa- 
tered to forward their taking new root, 
and afterward they muft be managed 
in the fame way as thofe which are 
fown in the full ground, Thefetranf- 
planted beans will not grow fo ftrong 
as thofe which are not removed, nor 
will they continue fo long in bearing, 
but they will come at leait a fortnight 
earlier than thofe which are fown in 
the full ground. 

The firft crop intended for the full 
ground, fhould be put in about the 
middle of April; but thefe fhould have 
a warm fituation and a dry foil, other- 
wife the feeds will rot in the ground; 
or if the weather fhould prove fo fa- 
vourable as to bring up the plants, yet 
there will be danger of their being kil- 
led by the morning frofts, which fre- 
quently happen the beginning of May. 

Thefecond crop fhould be fown a- 
bout the middle of May. Thefe will 
come into bearing before the early 
kinds are over, and if they are of the 
fearlet fort, will continue fruitful till 
the froft def{troys the plants in the 
autumn, and thefe will be good as 
long as they laft, The manner of 
planting them is, to draw fhallow 
furrows with a hoe, at about four feet 
diftance from eachother, into which 
you fhould drop the feeds about two 
inches afunder; then with the head 
of a rake draw the earth over them, fo 
as to: cover them about aninch deep. 

If thefeafon is favourable, the plants 
will begin to appear in about a week’s 
time after fowing, and foon after will 
raife their heads upright; therefore, 
when the ftems are advanced above 
ground, you should gently draw alittle 
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earth up to them, obferving to do it 
when the ground is dry, which will 
preferve them from being injured by 
fharp winds; but you fhould be care- 
ful not to draw any of the earth over 
their feed leaves. After this, they 
will requireno farther care but to keep 
them clear from weeds, until they pro- 
duce fruit, when they fhould be care- 
fully gathered two or three times a 
week; for if they are permitted to re- 
main upon the plants a little too long, 
the beans will be too large for eating, 
and the plants would be greatly weak- 
ened thereby. 

The large forts of Kidney-beans 
muft be planted at a greater diftance 
row from row; for as thefe grow very 
tall, fo if the rows are not at a farther 
diftance, the fun and air will be exclu- 
ded from the middle rows, therefore 
thefe fhould not be lefs than five feet 
diftiant row from row; and when 
the plants are about four inches high, 
the poles fhould be thruft into the 
ground by the fide of the plants, to 
which they wiil faften themfelves, and 
climb to the height of eight or ten feet, 
and bear plenty of fruit from the ground 
upward, The Dutchand French pre- 
ferve great quantities of the large 
Dutch beans for winter ufe, which 
they ftew and make good with gravy 
and other fauces. 

There are fome perfons who ‘raife 
thefe in hot-beds, in order to have 
them early. The only care to be ta- 
ken in the management of thefe plants, 
when thus raifed, is to allow them 
room, and give them as much air as 
can beconveniently, when the weather 
is mild, as alfo to let them have but a 
moderate heat; for if the bed be over 
hot, they will either burn, or be drawn 
up fo weak as never to come to good. 

The beft way of faving the feeds of 
thefe plants, is to let a few rows of 
them remain ungathered in the height 
of the feafon; for if you gather from 
the plants for fome time, and after- 
wards leave the remaining for feed 
their pods will not be near fo long 
and handfome, nor will the feed be fo 
good, In autumn, when you find they 
are ripe, you fhould in a dry feafon 
pull up the plants, and fpread them a- 
broad to dry; after which you may 
threfh out the'feed, and preferve it in 
a dry place for ufe. 

Brean Cavern, [ Fabago] the leayes 
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are produced by pairs on the fame foot- 
ftalk, and the footftalks grow oppos 
fite at the joints of the ftalks; the cup 
of the flower confifts of five leaves like 
a refe ; the fruit is cylindrical, five cor- 
nered and divided into five cells, each 
containing many flat feeds.—There 
are four forts, one a native of Syria, 
and the other three brought from the 
Cape of Good Hope, 

The feeds of the firft fort fhould be 
fowed in fpring on a moderate hot-bed; 
when they come up they may be by de- 
grees brought to the open air, but to- 
wards winter fhould be taken in and 
fheltered from the froft; after the firft 
year they will bear the open air with- 
out affiftance ; the ftalks die at winter 
and fhoot out afrefh at fpring. 

The other threc forts are too tender 
to bear the open air in winter, fo fhould 
be houfed in autumn: they are pro- 
pagated by feeds or cuttings. 

Brean Treroit, [Cytifus, Laburnum} 
Of this plant there are feveral forts, all 
propagated by feed, and which bear 
the winters of England except two, one 
a native of the Canary iflands, which 
fhould be kept in the green-houfe in 
winter; the other a native ofthe Weit- 
Indies, and called the pigeon pea plant, 
cannot be prefervedin England excep 
it is placed in a warm ftove. 

Bean Tree, [Ceratiafiliqua, Cerate- 
nia] the carob-tree or St. John’s bread, 
This tree is common in Spain and fome 
parts of Italy, where it grows in the 
hedges, and produces agreat number of 
long flat brown-coloured pods, which 
are fometiines eaten by the poorer fort 
of people. It is an evergreen, and 
forms a variety with myrtles, oranges, 
&c. It is propagated by feeds, which 
fhould be taken out of the pods and 
fown in the {pring in a moderate hot- 
bed, inuring them to the open air by 
degrees; in winter they muit be kept 
in the green-houfe. 

BEAR or BERE,.a fpecies of bar. 
ley, called alfo winter barley, fquare 
barley, and bigg.—It 1s principally 
cultivated in Scotland andthe northera 
parts of Engiand, and yields a large in- 
creafe, but is not efteemed fo good for 
malting as other barley, 

BEARBIND, [Sepium] a {pecies of 
bindweed or convolvulus. 

BEARD, [ 4rifia| a needle-like pro- 
cefs, which grows to the end of bar- 
ley, oats, &¢, (Vs feyicn/. Beare 
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- Bearp of a horfe, the hairs fcatter- 
ed on his under lip, 

Old Man’s Bearn, a {pecies of Cle- 
matis or virgin’s bower, 

BEAR’s-BREECH, or Brankurfiie, 
[Acanthus} All the forts of Acanthus 
may be raifed by feeds or offsets; the 
feeds fown in the fpring generally come 
up in abovt fix weeks, and fhould be 
kent free from weeds; the firft win- 
ter they fhould be defended from the 
froits, and about March following 
tranfplanted where they are to re- 
niain; the only care required is to 
keep them clean from weeds, and to 
fupport their ftalks with ftakes to pre- 
vent their being blown down by the 
wind; itis a beautiful plant and ana- 
tive of the warmer parts of Europe, 

BEAR’s-EAR, the fame as Avricu/la, 

BEAR’s-FOOT, a fpecies of Helle- 
bore, 

BEAR’s-WORT. SeeSpricGnerr, 

BEAST, a general name for four- 
footed animals. 

Breasts of burden, all four-footed 
animals employed jn carrying leads, as 
dromedaries, camels, elephants, horfes, 
mules, affes, &c. 

Beasts of chace, are the buck, the 
doe, the foxy-the roe, and the martin 
or martern. 

Brasts of the fore, the hart, the 
hind, the boar, and the wolf, 

Beasts of the warren, the hare and 
the rabbit. i 

BEC or Becx, a little river, 
-oBEDINJAN, the egg plant. 

BEDSTRAW, [Gallium] This has a 
flight fubfaline tafte, with a very faint, 
not difagreeable fmell: the juice chan- 
ges blue vegetable infefions of a red- 
difh colour, and coagulates milk, and 
thus difcovers fome marks of acidity, 
It ftands recommended as a mild fiyp- 
tic; but has never been much in ufe. 

BEE, [ Apis] The See is a creature 
which has this great recommendation to 
the farmer’s notice, of being kept with 
very little expence, and lefs trouble; 
and which atthe fame time yields him 
two commodities that are always mar- 
ketable, and always bear a confidera- 
bie price, wax and honey, 

Volumes have been written on the 
bee before its nature was fo well un- 
derftoad as it is at prefent: volumes 

hercfore might be added, for with the 
more perfe& knowledge of its nature, 
we have arrived at the difcovery of 
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many other of its properties: but we 
do not in this work intend any where 
to expatiate for the fake of an idle cu- 
riofity, That it is the intereft of the 
induftrious hufbandman to keep bees 
is plain, becaufe they will bring him 
profit, and naturally fall in the way of 
his profeffion; this therefore we re- 
commend to kim: and that he may be 
able to do it in the moft advantageous 
manner, we fhall, as on all other occa- 
fions, lay dewn the beft rules expe- 
rience has fhewn for that purpofe. 

In the generation of infects, nature 
obferves this conftant method, that al] 
fuch as have no wings, are produced 
from the eggs of etheir parents, or 
brought forth alive in their own forms, 
whereas all thofe which have wings 
undergo a kind of change, Thefe are 
hatch’d-from the eggs of their winged 
parents, in form of caterpillars, worms, 
or maggots; in which they livea cer- 
tain time, and then fall into a ftate of 
refit, covering themfelves with a web 
or cafe of their own making; or 
fhrinking into their {kins which har- 
den for that. purpofe: and after they 
have lain a certain time thus, they 
break forth in the winged form like 
their parents, 

This has been fuppofed to be much 
more wonderfui iin it is; the vulgar 
have thought that it was 2 change of 
one creature into another; and the 
learned have adopted the folly, as it 
were, under the hard word metamor- 
phofis of infe&ts. But the truth is, the 
butterfly is in the caterpillar, and only 
takes that time to grow to its due per- 
feCtion, 

As this is the cafe with all winged 
infes, the bee, being one of them, muft 
have its origin in the fame manner, and 
the method is this. When the combs 
are made, a fernale parent lays an egg 
in every cell, thefe eggs hatch into a 
kind of white maggots, and after thefe 
have lived their time, they fall intoa 
{tate of reft within the ceil, anc in due 
feafon the bee burits forth, and takes 
its Aighr, 

There is this very fingular in bees, 
that they are of three kinds. In the 
generality of animals there is a male 
and female fex, and no other diffe- 
rence; butamong bees, thereare males, 
females, and others of no fex at all. 

Thefe laft are the greater number, 
and go through ailthe drudgery, ‘The 

males 
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males are but a moderate proportion, 
and when they have performed their 
office in impregnating the females, 
they are driven out of the hives to pe- 
rifh, The females are very few, but 
each lays a vaft number of eggs, and 
they are always taken great care ef in 
the fwarm, They are diftinguifhed 
from the others by their fize and fhape, 
and have been called by the names of 
Kings and Queens of the fwarm, 

The two valuable fubftances with 
which the bees fupply the farmer, wax 
and honey, are both extrafted from 
the flowers of plants, The wax is 
fomewhat altered by the creature to 
bring itto that ftate, butthe honey they 
find in its own form. 

In the flowers of plants there ftand 
up certain flender threads, with little 
lumps upon their tops, Thefe are in 
fome more, in others fewer, and upon 
the number of them is founded the 
prefent fafhionable method of claffing 
plants, ‘Thefe lumps or knobs which 
ftand thus in the centre of the flowers, 
contain a fine duft, which ferves to 
impregnate the feeds of the plant: 
but as nature frequently provides for 
many purpofes in the fame thing; this 
powder or duit which is,formed in a 
much greater quantity than itis want- 
ed for the fervice of the herb, affiits 
the bee for its comos, in which to de-. 
pofit its honey and its young, furnifh- 
ing the materials of which wax is fa- 
bricated by the creature, 

Toward the bottoms of fome flow- 
ers,and-at the bottoms of others, there 
are alfo certain cells, or lodgments of 
different kinds, fhapes, and forms, in 
the which is held a fweet juice; thisis 
honey. This the bee takes out, and 
has nothing more to do than to remove 
or carry it to its cells. 

This is the real and certain origin of 
wax and honey., The bee feeds upon 
the duft which is found in thefe lumps 
in the centre of flowers, and after- 
wards difgorges it for the fervice of the 
hive, It affords fome nourifhment to 
the little body of the infe&t, and afger 
that is carried off, and the refidue has 
undergone the operation of the crea- 
ture’s ftomach, itis wax. With this 
the combs are formed of that beauti- 
ful and ufeful figure, and in the cells 
of thefe is depofited the fweet juice, 
which they colleé& from theybottoms 
of flowers, and which, without any af- 
fiftance from them, is honey. 
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There have been many contrivances 
of late to fave the bees when the ho- 
ney is taken; but thefe are not necef- 
fary; for a proper management with 
the common hives, placing one oyer 
another for the reception of the crea- 
ture, will anfwer all the fame purpo- 
fes, We do not fay that this will an- 
fwer all the purpofes that are pretend- 
ed to be anfwered by the others: but 
all that they really effec. 

The form and fafhion of the com- 
mon ftraw hives is fufficiently known; 
but they are often made too high for 
their width, The beft fize is fuch as 
would hold about fix gallons, and the 


“ hufbandman will do well to orderthefe 


to be made alittle more fquat than the 
commen praétice allows. 

The hives muft be trimmed as 
fmooth and even as may be, cutting 
off all ftaring {traws, and the fpleets 
are to be then put in, three or four de- 
{cending from the top to near the edge, 
and a couple of others to fupport the 
opening or door, and two more be- 
hind: thefe laft are tobe thruft firmly 
into the fubftance of the hive, to keep 
it from finking when it is full, 

Let a fpot be chofen not far from the 
houfe, and well defended from winds 
every way. The bett fecurity of this 
kind is by proper hedges; and thefe 
fhould be fo contrived as not to keep 
out the fun; for the bee requires 
warmth, as well as ftillnefs, The 
place muft be well defended againft 
cattle, both for the bees fake and their 
own; for thefe little creatures hate 
difturbance, and they generally refent 
it very feverely, The beft fituation is 
when the houfe, or fome large. build- 
ing, ftands to the North, that it may 
be perfectly defended on ‘that quarter, 
and the opening is to the fouth, to let 
in the beft rays of the fun, There 
fhould be alfo fome trees pretty near 
to receive them at the times of their 
fwarming, 

The place being thus chofen, Tet 
there be fet up a parcel of ftools for 
the hives to ftand upon. The ufual 
method is to fet feyeral together ona 
bench, but it is not fo well, It occa- 


‘fions a great deal of confufion among 


the bees, who often miftake one hive 
for another, and in winter they will 
quarrel about it, and do one another 
a great deal of mifchief. 

For yet farther fecurity, thefe ftcols, 


with the hives upon them, may be in- 
clofed _ 
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clofed in a little boarded building, ei- 
ther fingly, or feveral of them toge- 
ther; which may havea tiled covering 
to keep off wet, and doors to fhut or 
open according to the feverity or mild- 
nefs of the feafon. 

The winter is the feafon in which 
bees are moft liable to injuries; but 
thefe they in a great meafure efcape if 
their hives be well made, and well de- 
fended, and they will keep withinthem. 
Any thing of a building about the 
hives ferves to darken as wellas to 


_fhelter them; and thisin winter is of 


great fervice, for it prevents their going 
cut at every time when the fun hap- 
pens to fhine a little, which they o- 
therwife are too apt to do, and fo are 
killed by the cold while they are a- 
broad, y 

It is for this reafon the greateft 
number cf bces perifh in the mildeft 
winters, This founds odd, but they 
keep within the hives in very fevere 
feafons, and are there fafe, whereas 
they go out in thefe mild days and 
perifh. 

When bees are thus kept dufky and 
fheltered during winter, the doors are 
to be thrown open early in Spring, 
to promote their induftry and their 
breeding. 

At the time of the bees fwarming, 
the hives intended to be ufed are to be 
rubbed with thyme, hyffop, or bean 
tops, which will pleafe the bees, and it 
is a good methodto rub alittle honey on 
the infide. 

The hives are to be plaiftered down 
to the ftools with a mixture of cow- 
dung, fand, and a little lime; this muft 


“be carried round the edges to keep all 


clofe, and fence out the wind; and in 
the winter the door of the hive fhould 
be ftopped with a fmall piece of board 
that has two or three notches in it, to 
Jet the bees through, and not large e- 
nough to let in any thing that would 
hurt them. “\, 

When the bees increafe, fo that they 


‘are too many for the hive, they natu- 


rally fwarm, The time of doing this 
is the beginning of fummer, and this 
is a feafon at which the owner is to 
watch them with a particular care, for 
the increafe of his ftock, and his pro- 
fit, depend principally upon his ma- 
nagement at this juncture. 

‘Toward the middle of May, if the 
feafon fayour, the owner isto watch the 
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hives to be prepared for their fwarm- 
ing. When the drones are thrown 


_ out early, ‘it is a fign the hive is full; 


and when, after this, the bees are feen 
tontinually in clufters about the door, 
and often lie out; and when there is 
fome moifture about the foot of the 
hive,-at times, and they hover in great 
numbers together round the door, it is 
always a fign of fwarming. When 
there happens a warm gleam of fun, 
after a flight fhower in the middle of 
a calm day, they may be expeéted to 
take that opportunity of rifing; and 
if, juft after this, they be feen hang- 
ing in clufters, about the door of the 
hive, it is to be immediately expeéted. 

Sometimes one fwarm of bees will 
caft another in the fame year ;, this is 
an article of which the hufbandman 
cannot be fo well aware, as of the 
firft and more certain fwarming; but 
he is to watch as foon as he fees the 
firit figns of it, and follow them in all 
refpects as the firft fwarms. 

According to the bignefs of the 
{warm the owner is to chufe a larger 
ar fmaller hive, and his great care isto 
get them properly into it, The beeis 
a creature that will bear fome diftur- 
bance wich refentment, but they 
muft not be too far ruffled; whenthey 
are angry their fting is a very fevere 
weapon, Jt may always happen that 
fome of them may be provoked in this 
great article of hiving, and for that 
reafon the perfon who undertakes it 
fhould be prepared againft the danger. 
Let him have a net wove, with the 
mefhes fo fmall that the bee cannot 
get through them, and large enough to 
be put on over his hat, and fall down 
upon his fhoulders, His face and 
neck will be thus perfe€tly defended, 
and he will be able all the while to fee 
what he is doing, let him prt on a 
thick pair of woollen ftockings, and 
a pair of gloves of the fame ftuff, 
which it will be beft to draw up pretty 
high upon his arm, When he is thus 
defended, let him go to work foftly 
afid fedately, for any hafty motion dif- 
turbs and angers the bees, 

Let a cloth be fpread upon the 
ground near where the bees are fettled, 
and the hivelaiduponit, Theircom- 
mon place of alighting is the bough 
of a tree, and if this be a fmall one, 
let the hufbandman approach foftly to 
it, and gently cut it off; let him take 

it 
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it down quietly and lay it upon the 
cloth, and fet the hive over it. This is 
the moft familiar and eafy way, and 
Trone fucceeds fo well: when the bees 
have fettled upon a larger bough, or 
otherwife difpofed themfelves, fo that 
this method cannot be taken, the huf- 
bandman is to fhake them off into the 
hive, and then to fet itupon the cloth 
{pread for that purpofe. If they hap- 
pen to light near the ground, the beft 
way is to draw the cloth under them, 
and then fhaking them off, cover them 
with the hive, When any number 
gather at fome little diftance from the 
hive, he is to move them gently to- 
ward it with a brufh; and if they 
take to any other place, he is to wipe 
them off with a brufh, and rub the place 
with fomething difagreeable to them, 
as wormwood, or ftinking mayweed. 

Finally, thefwarm is to be fet as near 
as can be to the lighting place, and all 
left to be quiet. 

When an old ftock of bees is to be 
removed from one place to another, a 
proper feafon, and a proper day are to 
be chofen for that purpofe, and it is to 
be done with a great deal of caution. 
The beginning of O@ober is the beft 
time, but it may be done in February, 
‘orany time inthe winter; but fairand 
{till weather fhould be chofen for the 
doing it; and an evening is the beft 
time, when the bees are quiet. 

The bees, forthe greateft part of 
the year, provide. perfectly well for 

-themfelves; but in hard feafons they 
are to be aflifted, and they will repay 
the owner’s trouble with intereft, ‘The 

food he is to give them is not expen- 
five, and the beft way of doing this, 
is by conveying the food in a cane, or 
little trough, into the hive. Many 
kinds of food have been contrived for 
them, but the beft found on repeated 
experience, is a mixture of honey with 
{weet wort, or new beer, and a little 
bay falt ; this not only gives them the 
needful fupply of nourifhment, but 
always makes them healthy and vigo- 
rovs. Some give bread fopped in ale, 
and they willeat it greedily; the ho- 
ney is, however, certainly the beft, 
becaufe it is the moft natural food, 

Quiet is a great article in the care of 
bees, therefore all noife and difturb- 
ance are to be as much as poffible 
kept from them, We have already di- 
rected that catyle fhould be kept away 
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by good fences, and for this reafon the 
place of their fetting them fhould be 
far from public roads, or cartways, 

Smoak is very deftruétive of them, 
and they are always to be carefully de- 
fended from it, efpecially that fmoak 
which rifes from the burning any thing 
upon the ground, for it is eafily driven 
by the leaft wind juft upon them, be- 
ing on their level, and it choaks and 
deftroys them, All bad fmells alfo do 
them harm, and render their habita- 
tion difagreeable, 

In years wherein wat ps and hornets » 
are numerous, they do great mifchief, 
entering the hives, and plundering therm 
of the honey; but it is eafy to guard 
againtt thefe, by fetting vials of fweet- 
en’d cyder near the hive, nothing 
tempting the hornet and the wafp fo 
much, 

All the fummer they are colleéting 
honey ; in Auguft the combs are full- 
eit, and from that time the bees often 
eat more than they get, fo that the 
quantity decreafes. This points out 
the end of Auguft very plainly, as the 
time at which there is moft honey in 
the hive: that therefore is the proper 
feafon for taking it. 

The old way is to kill the bees, and 
take the produce at this feafon; but 
many methods have been invented for 
faving them, However, as there is 
not any great purpofe anfwered by 
preferving them when their food is 
taken away, unlefs more care and 
trouble be taken about them thanit is 
worth the farmer’s while to beitow 5 
I fhall advife him to follow the ald me- 
thod, and deftroy the {warm when he 
has taken their ftores. This praétice 
is not fo cruel as it appeare, for the 
life of the bee is very fhort naturally ; 
and with the beft management they 
pafs but an uncomfortable winter after 
they are robbed of their natural pro- 
vifion. 

At the end of Auguft therefore let 
the hufbandman confider what he will 
keep, and what he will kill. In this 
he is to be direCted in a great meafure 
by the age of the fwarm, the beft to 
keep being thofe of one or two years 

ftanding; or thofe ot three or four 
years, which, by reafon of their fwarm- 
ing the laft fummer, are full of bees, 
and are the molt likely to be good, 
The {warms of three or four years old 
which have ca{t hives are to be killed, 

Qa becaufe 
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becaufe they are not like to continue ; 
as are alfo thofe poor {warms that are 
not worth the feeding; and all light 
ftocks, and fuch as do not carry out 
their drofs, or drive away the drones 
in goodtime. Thefe are the principal 
rules for the farmer’s conduct in this 
matter, and to thefe may be added, 
that he fhould take for killing all fuch 
as are three years old or upwards, that 
have miffed fwarming, the two prece- 
ding years, and fuch as are weak and 
eafily plundered, Thefe are the direc- 
tions heis to fo!tow in the taking them, 
and he is not to omit the temptation 
of a large ftore, whatever, be the con- 
dition of the hive: thereiore if he per- 
ceive any to be very full, as they will 
fometimes in good years be down to 
the bottom, he mutt take thefe, for 
they never can be better, and often 
one fuch hive is worth three, 

When the hives that are to be taken 
for the honey are marked, let there be 
a hole dug in the ground of about nine 
inches deep, and nearly of the bignefs 
of -the bottom of the hive, with the 
fine mould piled up round ‘the brim, 
Having this hole prepared, about two 
hours before fun fet, take a brimftone 
match, as long and thick as a large 
fkewer, fix itin the flit of a fmaltcleft 
Riék, with a fharp point. Stick this 
in the ground. at the bottom of the 
hole, fo that the tep of the match 
may come within an inch of the level 
of the rim: if one be not fufficient, 
another may be added, prepared in 
the fame manner. Let the top of each 
match be lighted, and then fet the hive 
over the hole. Draw the fine mould 
about the edges to. keep in the fmoak, 
and thus let it ftand a quarter of an 
honr. In that time the bees will be 
all dead, 

The hiveis now to be taken into the 
houfe, and the combs. ave to be care- 
fully feparated, taking them out one 
by one, The dead bees are to be brufh- 
ed off with a feather, and when that is 
done, the combs are to be broke each 
into three pieces, 


There will a good deal of honey flow. 


naturaily out of ‘thefé, and this is to 
beKept by itfelf. le is called virgin 
honey: but the fame name is alfo given 
to, the firft honey of any fwarm, Let 
this honey be put in a pet, and fet by 
two orthree days in this time if there 
he any mixture of wax or other foul- 
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nefs among it, that will work to the 
top in a kind of fkum, and is to be 
taken off, 

After the combs will run no longer, 
they are to be preffed, and this way 
they afferd a large quantity of what 
is called common honey. The combs 
after they have been thus preffed, are 
to be wafhed, and when all the fweet- 
nefs is out of them, they are to be 
worked for wax. ‘The liquorin which 
they are wafhed, and the coarfer part 
of the honey, are ufually made into 
a kind of mead, 

The wafhed combs are to be fet over 
a fire in a large ae? of water, and 
boiled, ftirring ii 


the bottom or fides 
hen the wax is well 
into a ftrainer, and 
into a prefs, fetting 


ing be continued 
can be forced out. 

When all is thus got that will come, 
let it be taken out of the water, and 
moulded and worked up into balls in 
the hands; and after this let thefe 

balls be broken to pieces, and fet over 

a gentle fire to mele. 
fkimmed as the froth rifes, and 
thoroughly melted, and well fki 


s long as any wax 


vafs bag, and received in an earthen 
pan, or cther mould, which is to be 
firft rubb'd over with a little honey. — 
When all the wax is run through, ~ 


this is to be fet to cool very gently in y 


a tolerably warm room, and when tho- 
roughly cold, and taken out, the bot- 
tom is to be pared off, and it is ready 
to be fold. 

This is the plain and ufeful way of 
managing bees, and making the moft 
of their produce, A great many very 
ingenious contrivances have been made 
for the curiofity of perfons of fpecu- 
lation; but nothing more than this 
need be regarded in praétice, when the 
profit and advantage are the objects of 
the attention, 

Leaf-cutting Bees, Make their neft, 
and Jay their eggs among bits of leaves 
placed in holes of the earth, of the 
length of a tooth-pick cafe, 

-Wall Bers, Make their nefts in 
walls; the male and female are of a 
fize, and the former has no fting. 

Wod Bees, are rather larger than: 

common 
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common bees, and make their nefts in 


wood half rotten. \ 

Majon Bers, build their nefts againft 
a wall, where they make their cells, 
and produce their young, 

Ground Bers, make their habitation 
in the earth five or fix inches deep. 

BEECH, [Fagus] This is a beau- 
tiful as wellas valuable tree, the leaves 
are of a pleafant green; it may,be 
planted either in woods or open fields, 
in both which places it grows to a con- 
fiderable height, and carries with it a 
proportionable thicknefs, 

Thecommion method of raifing thefe 
plants, is, fowing their feeds in beds, 
very thick, early in the fpring, and 
letting them ftand two years; or, by 
drawing a part of them the firft and 
fecond year, leaving the remainder till 
three years old: But this, however 
general, is a very bad praétice, as the 
plants thus drawn have moft of their 
tender fibres torn away, (an injury 
they will not foon recover) and what 
remains, will be carrot-rooted, and fuf- 
fer much, by the neceffity of fhorten- 
ing thefe roots (then hard and woody) 
beforetranfplanting them, Mr. Bout- 
cher direéts the following pra€tice as 
what he has found moft fuccefsful in 
the culture of this tree, and bringing it 
fooneft to perfection : 

Being provided with maft from the 
ftraighteft and frefheft trees, as foon 
in autumn as the hufks are quite dry, 
mix them with fand, and lay them un- 
der an old frame, or other covering, 
to protect them from froft and wet. 
This will-prepare the feeds for vegeta- 
tion, and difappoint the mice, who 
generally have a large fhare of them 
when early fown. 

In the beginning of March, fow them 
thin in fhallow drills, about eighteen 
inches afunder; and if the feafon is 
dry, and water at no great diftance, 
give them frequent but moderate wa- 
terings, from their beginning to appear 
above ground, till the middle of Au- 
guft, which will much forward the 
growth of the plants. 

In March, next feafon, with a fpade 
made very fharp for the purpofe, un- 
dermine.the roots as they ftand in the 


‘ drills, and cut them over between four 


and five inches under ground. 

The following autumn, or fpring, 
you may either raife the whole, or give 
them another cutting below ground, 
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when gently raifing fuch as are toe 
thick, leave the remainder, at proper 
diftances, to ftand another feafon, 
This manner of cutting the roots dex- 
teroufly has, in a great meafure, the 
fame effect as tranfplanting. 

Thofe you have raifed, after fmooth- 
ing the bruifed and broken roots, and 
cut away fome ‘of the fmall hairy fi- 
bres, muft be planted in lines two feet 
afunder, and nine or ten inches in the 
line: and if the foil is good, and the 
plants have grown vigoroufly, they 
fhould remain here only two years, but 
in poor land they may continue three, 

Thofe left in the drills where fown, 
are, next autumn, or fpring, to be 
treated as thefe, 

From this nurféry they may be re- 
moved to another, and planted in lines. 
three feet and a half afunder, and eigh- 
teen inches in the line, where they may 
remain, if in good foil, three, but in 
poorland four years; obferving always 
to prune moderately at removal, and 
leave abundance of fmall branches to 
increafe their bodies. 

At this period, thefe plants will be 
fit for common and extenfive planta- 
tions; but fuch as are defigned for re- 
moval, when large trees, muit under~ 
go more difcipline, 

Thefe muft now be removed to ano- 
ther nurfery, and planted in fines five 
feet afunder, and at two feet diftance in 
the line, to remain in good ground 
three, butin poor four years. 

From this remove them again, and 
plant them eight feet afunder line from 
line, and fix feet in the line, to remain 
four years. : 

From this nurfery, if required of a 
larger fize, remove them to fields, 
planting them ten feet afunder every 
way, to beready for your future defigns, 

No deciduous tree agrees worle than 
this with pruning at removal, to which 
may be added, waunding them, by cut- 
tiftg off large branches, the beft method. 
of treating them, is to reduce them to 
their proper form by regular prunings 
in the nurfery, particularly the feafon’ 
before they are tranfplanted ; by regu- 
larly obferving which, and keeping them 
in a proper degree of moifture, they 
will not be fenfibly retarded -in their 
fature growth. 

The forts with variegated leaves, are 
propagated by budding them on the 
common kind, 

The 
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The beech naturally delights in a 
shalky or ftony ground, and although 
the timber is not fo valuable, yet from 
its thriving in foil where few other 
trees will grow, the propagation fhould 
be encouraged ; befides this it affords 
an agreeable fhade, and is an excellent 
fhelter to defend any thing from the 
feverity of the winds, 

Bexcu maft, the feed of the beech- 
tree. 

This maft is very good for feeding 
fwine; fo that in fome counties of 
England, where there are large woods 
of beech-trees, the hogs are fed for 
months together on the maft only. 
They thrive prodigioufly on this food 
only, fo that many porkers are killed 
in a year fatted with beech-maft, with- 
out the affiftance of any other food, 
It is, however, the better way to take 
them up, and give them either pollard, 
barley-meal, or peafe, for a month or 
five weeks, when they will be fit for 
the tub. 

But Beech-maft, like acorns, are apt 
to give the hogs a diftemper called the 
garget; which may be effe&ually pre- 
vented, if a few peafe or beans moif- 
tened with water, and fprinkled over 
with antimony finely powdered, be 
given them every other day for a fort- 
night or three weeks, 

BEE-FLOWER, a fpecies of Or- 
chis. 

BEER. A common and well-known 
liquor, made of malt and hops, and 
ufed in various parts of Europe, par- 
ticularly in thofe where the vine will 
not flourifh, and where cyder is fcarce, 

The grounds, or fettlings of beer, 
&c, form avery rich manure, 

Beer-Measure. ‘Two pints, one 
quart; two quarts, one pottle; two 
pottles, one gallon; nine gallons, one 
firkin; two firkins, one kilderkin ; 
two kilderkins, onebarrel ; onebarrels 
and half, one hogfhead. 

BEESNEST, of Birpsnest. 
Wild Carrot, 

BEESTINGS. 
cows after calving. 

BEET. [Beta] Of this there are 
three forts, the white beet, red beet, 
and fea beet: They are propagated for 
culinary purpofes, and eafily raifed hy 
feed, keeping them clear from weeds, 
and feparated by the hoe to a proper 
diftance, that they may have room to 
fpread, 


See 


The firft milk of 
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BEETLE. [Malleus] A wooden in- 
ftrument employed in driving wedges, 
piles, ftakes, &c. 

BeETreE, is alfo the name of a fly- 
ing infeét, of which there are a great 
variety of fpecies; fome large with 
horns, others fmall without horns ;- 
but they have all of them caps over 
their wings to defend them from hard 
bodies. 

~BEEVE. The general name of ox- 
en, or black cattle. 

BEHEN, or Ben, in pharmacy, a 
name appropriated to two roots, very 
different from one another in fhape, 
colour, and their whole external ap- 
pearance, and diftinguifhed by the 
names of white and red behen, 

We have them both from the Levant, 
and they feem to be produced in many 
parts of the Eaft; but no where in 
fuch plenty as about the foot of Mount 
Lebanon, 

The fame virtues are attributed to 
both kinds of behen, but the white is 
fuppofed to poffefs them in the grear- 
eft degree; they are faid to be great 
cordials and reftoratives, and to be 
good in nervous complaints, 

BELLFLOWER. [Campanula] Of 
this are divers forts in the gardens, 
which may eafily be propagated by 
parting the forts, or fowing the feeds. 

BELL-MUSK. Syrian mallow, 

BELLING of Hops. Denotes their 
opening and expanding their flowers, 
which is generally about the beginning 
of Auguft,. 

BELLONIA,. A plant common in 
the warmer iflands of Ameyvica, rifing 
with a woody ftem to the height of 
ten or twelve feet, fending out feveral 
jateral branches, garnifhed with oval 
leaves; the flowers come out from the 
wings of the leaves in loofe panicles of 
a wheel fhape, and divided into five 
parts: It is propagated by feeds, but 
requires the affiftance of a ftove to 
preferve ict. 

BELL-PEPPER. See Capsicum, 

BELLY-ACHE-WEED. _ [Svaphif- 
agrifolia] A f{pecies of Caffada, fo call- 
ed in America, and the Weft-Indies, 
being fuppofed a remedy for that dif- 
eafe, 

BELT, a difeafe in fheep, when the 
heat of the dung fcattered on the tail, 
fcalds and breeds a fcab,—The cure is 
effected by cutting away all the tags 
and cleaning the fore, then fhaking a 

little 


> 
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little bole armoniac on the part, and 
then drefling it with tar and greafe 
mixed together. 

BELVEDERE, [Scoparia] a {pecies 
of goofe-foot, called alfo fuminer cy- 
prefs. 

BENJAMIN-TREE, See Bay. 

BENT-GRASS, grafs common in 
pafture grounds, of which there are 
feveral forts. 

BERE, Bear, or Bia, Isa fpecies 
of barley, chiefly confined to Scotjand, 
of confiderable produce, but inferior 
in quality to the other barleys cultiva- 
ted in the fouthern parts of Britain ; 
there are two forts of this barley, the 
one with four rows of grain, the other 
with fix, the latter is named darley-big, 
The grain is plump and large, but the 
rind being coarfe it is not fo well fuited 
to malting. 

Both forts are generally fown in the 
autumn, about the time of fowing 
wheat, fometimes in January, Febru- 
ary, or even March; tucceeds well af- 
ter early turnips, fown about Chrift- 
mas a little before or after. 

BERGAMOT, a fpecies of pear. 
Alfo the name of an efience brought 
from Italy, extraéted from a fruit pro- 
duced by ingrafting a branch of a le- 
mon tree ona pear ftock. 

BERRY, [ acca] Defined by Lin- 
nzus tc be a pulpy pericarpium, or 
feed-vefiel, without a valve, inclo- 
fing feveral feeds which are naked, 
or have no other covering. The feeds 
are fometimes difperfed promifcuoufly 
through the pulp, as in the water- 
Jilly; but are generally placed on re- 
ceptacles, or foot-ftalks, within the 
pulp, as in the currant, goofeberry, 
rafpberry, &c. 

In the leffer burdock, the feed-vef- 
fel, which is called by Linnzus, tho’ 
improperly, a berry, is dry, and con- 
tains wichin it, a nut furnifhed with 
two cells, 

The feed-veffel, or fruit, of the cap- 
ficum, which the fame author alfo im- 
properly ftiles a berry, has no pulp, 
and is hollow within. 

From thefe and other inftances which 
might be produced, we may fafely af- 
firm, either that the definition of a 
berry juft now given, is imperfeét, or 
that the feed veffels of a great number 
of plants are, in the genera planta- 
rum, wrongly denominated berries. 
To fay truth, it isfometimes difficult 
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to refer a pericarpium to the head of 
bacca or drupa, as defined by Linnzus, 
The only difference betwixt thefe feed- 
veffels confifts in the nature of feeds 
inclofed within the pulp, Inthe lat- 
ter is inclofed a nut, or ftone; in the 
former, a number of naked feeds. 
Thefe definitions being eftablifhed, ta 
what head are we to refer the leffer 
burdock, which, as we have feen, con- 
tains a nut within a dry pericarpium? 
Why, certainly, to the head of drupa, 
as well as the wallnut, and many other 
plants which have a dry feed-veffel in- 
clofing a ftone, or nut. On the other ~ 
hand, we may refer the wallnut, and 
other dry pericarpiums, which inclofe 
a nut, with equal propriety, to the 
head of bacca, as the leffer burdock, 
the feed-veffel of which is denomina- 
ted, by Linnzus, a berry, 

The very different fruits, or, to {peak 
more properly, feed-veffels of the fu- 
mach, night-fhade, fow-bread, med- 
lar, orange, and pine-apple, are all de- 
nominated berries, 

The berry is commonly round, or 
oval, and frequently furnithed, like the 
apple, and other fruits of that kind, 
with an umbilicus, or fmall cavity, at 
the end oppofite to the foot-ftalk. 

A berry is faid to be proper, when it 
is formed of the pericarpium, or feed- 
veflel; improper, or fingular, when it 
is formed of any of the other parts. 

The fatter fpecies of formation is 
frequent, and admits of numerous 
varicties. P 

The following are the moft confi- 
derable : 

In the mulberry, rofe, blite, and 
myrtle-leaved fumach, a large, flethy, 
and fucculent calix becomes a berry, 

In the ftrawberry and cafhew nut, 
a berry is formed of the common re- 
ceptacle, 

In therafpberry and adonis, of a feed, 

In marvel of Peru, of the ne¢tarium. 

In garden-burnet, of the tube of 
the corcila, which hardens and fhuts 
for that purpofe, 

In fpindle-tree, of a fucculent. arile 
lus, or proper feed-covering. 

The berry does not naturally gape, 
or burft; the difperfion of the feeds 
within the pulp being defigned to be 
performed by means of animals, 

BESIDARY, the name of a pear, 

BESLERIA, in botany, a genus of 
didynamious plants, whofe flower con- 

fifts 
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fifts of a monoplous calix, which con- 
tains a fingle jabiated petal, quinque- 
fid and round; the filaments are four 
in number, two of which are longer 
than the others; the ftyle is awl-fha- 
ped, and refts on a globofe germen, 
which afterward becomes a round 
berry of one cell, containing many 
round {mall feeds, _ 

Thefe plants (of which there are 
three fpecies) grow naturally in the 
warm parts of America, from whence 
the feeds have been brought to Europe, 
and cultivated in fome curious botani- 
cal gardens, They are fown on a hot- 
bed in the fpring, and kept in the 
ftove in winter, 

BETEL, an Indian plant in great ef- 
teem in the Eaft, ufed by the natives to 
rub their lips and teeth, the latter of 
which it makes black, and the former 
red, 

BETONY, [ Betonica] This is a low 
plant, growing in woods and fhady 
places, in feveral parts of England: 
the flowers come forth in June and 
July; they are of a purplifh colour, 
and ftand in fpikes on the tops of the 
ftalks, The ‘leaves and flowers have 
an ‘herbaceous, roughifh, fomewhat 
bitterifh tafte, accompanied with a 
very weak aromatic flavour.—This 
herb has long been a favourite among 
writers on the materia medica, who 
have not been wanting to attribute to 
it abundanee of good qualities, 
perience «oes not difcover any other 
Virtue in betony than that of a mild 
eorreboranr: as fuch, an infufion, or 
light deco@ion’ of it, may be drank 
as tea, or a faturated tincture in reéti- 
fied (pirit, exhibited in fuitable dofes, 
in laxity and debility of the vifcera, 
and diforders proceeding from thence. 
The powder of the leaves, fnuffed up 
the nofe, provokes fneezing ; and hence 
betony is fometimes made an ingre- 
dient in fternutatory powders: this 
effet is not owing, as is generally 
fuppofed, to any peculiar flimulating 
quality in ‘the herb, but to the rough 
hairs which the leaves are covered with, 
The roots of this plant differ greatly 
in quality from the other parts: their 
tafte is bitter and very naufeous: ta- 
ken ina {mall dofe, they vomit and 
purge violently, and feem to have fome- 
what in common with the roots of 
hellebore. It is pretty fingular, if true, 
that betony affects thofe who -gather 


fimilar to Betony. 


Ex-2 


Bar 


any confiderable quantity of it, with 


a diforder refembling _drunkennefs ; 


Simon Pauili and Bartholinus are the 
vouchers, ' 

Paul's Betony, [Veronica mas} 
This is a low rough plant, met with 
on dry commons or fandy grounds ; in 
tafte, fmell, and medical virtues it is 
It is called alfo 
Male Speedwell or Fivellin. 

BIDALE or BIDALL, is an inyita- 
tion of friends to drink aleat the houfe 
of fome poor man, who thereby hopes 
a charitable contribution for his relief ; 
it is fill in ufe in the Weft of Eng- 
land, and in fome copies falfly writ- 
ten ‘Bildate, 


_ BIENNIAL, lafting two years, _——__- 


BIG, the fame with Bear, Bere, 
or Square BarLtey, 2 - 

BIGGE, a pap or teat, 

BILL, a crooked inftrument of iron, 
with a handle to cut with.—When it 
has a fhort handle it is called fimply a 
bili; when a long handle it is called a 
hedging- bill, ’ ; 

BILLETWOOD., Statutable billet 
fhould hold three feet in length, and 
feven inches and half in compafs. 

BIFOIL or TWYBLADE, [OpArys] 
There are feveral forts growing na- 
turally in England, in woods, and mea- 
dows, and others upon ‘hills and dry 
paitures. They all may be preferved 
in gardens, though not propagated 
there, The beft time to remove the 
roots from~ths places where they na- 
turally grow, is juft before the ftalks 
fall, for at that time the roots may be 
eafily difcovered, and then they are be- 
ginning to ref, fo that the bulb will 
be fully formed for flowering the fol- 
lowing year, and will not fhrink; but 
when they are removed at a time of 
the year when they are in action, the 
bulb defigned for flowering the fol- 
lowing year, not being fully ripened, 
will fhrink, and frequéntly perifh ; or 
if they furvive their removal, do not 
récover their former ftrength in lefs 
time than’ two years, y 

When thefe are removed into a gar- 
den, the foil fhould be adapted to the 
forts, Such of them as grow natu- 
rally in moift places, fhould be planted 
in fhady moift borders; thofe which 
are inhabitants of woods may be plant- 
ed under trees in wilderneffes, but fuch. 
as grow upon chalk-hills fhould have 
a bed of chalk prepared for them in 

an 
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an open fituation, and when the plants 
are fixed in their feveral places, they 
fhould not be difturbed after, for if 
they are kept clean from weeds, the 
lefs the ground is difturbed, the better 
the plants will thrive, and the longer 
they will continue. 

BILLBERRY,, [Vaccinium], other- 
wife Whortleberry or - Cranberry. 
There .are feveral forts growing >in 
different parts of the kingdom, and 
the fruit is much ufed in tarts, They 
are feldom propagated: in gardens, .as 
fome forts only love fandy heaths, and 
others only bogs and moors. 

BIN, a cheft to hold corn, 

BINDWEED, [Convolvulus| There 


m4 are an abundance-of forts of this plant 
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»ftrong purgative, 
demned it as unfafe, and laid fundry 


found inthe gardens, all which are pro- 
pagated by parting the roots, and fow- 
ing feeds. Among this genus are in- 
cluded Scammony, Soldanella, Tur- 
bith, and Jalap. 

The Scammony or Syrian Bindweed, is 


‘ amative of Syria, where the roots of 


the plants are wounded, and fhells pla- 
ced under the wounds to receive the 
milky juice which flows out, which is 
infpiffated, and afterwards put up and 
exported: this is what they call Scam- 
mony in the fhops: it is avery hardy 
plant, and will thrive very well in the 
open air in England, provided it is 
“on a dry foil. The roots are thick, 
run deep into the ground, and are co- 
vered with a dark bark, The branches 
extend themfelves on every fide to the 
diftance of ten or twelve feet ; they 
are flender and trail on the ground, 
and are garnifhed with narrow arrow- 
pointed leaves, The flowers are of a 
pale yellow, and come out from) the 
fide of the branches, two fitting upon 
each long foot ftalk; thefearefucceed- 
ed by roundith feed-veffels, havingthree 
cells, filled with feeds fhaped like thofe 
of the former fort, but fmaller, If ithe 
feeds of this fortiare fown in the fpring 
on:a border of: light ;earth, the, plants 
will come up, and require no othercul- 
‘turebutto keepthemclean from weeds, 


-and thin the plants where they grow 
. too clofe ; for asthe branches extend 


very far, the plants fhould not be nearer 
ethan five feet afunder,, The ftalks 
‘decay in. autumn, but -the roots will 
vabide many yearsy. | ! 

Scammony is an efficacious. and 
Some have con- 


cand ftalks yield amilky juice, 
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ill qualities to its charge ; the princ?- 
pal ‘of which 4s, that -its operation is 
uncertain, a full dofe proving fome- 
times ineffef&tual, whilft at others a 
much fmaller one occafions dangerous 
hypercatharfes. This difference how- 
ever is owing entirely to the different 
circumftances of the-patient, and not 
to any ill quality, or irregularity of 
operation, of the medicine : where 
the inteftines are lined with an excef- 
five load of mucus, the Scammony 
paffes through, without exerting itfelf 
upon them; where the natural mucus 
is deficient, a {mall dofe of this or any 
other refinous cathartic, irritates and 
inflames, Many have endeavoured to 
abate the force of this drug, and correét 
its imaginary virulence, by expofing it 
tothe fume of fulphur, diffolving it 
in acid juces, and the like; but this 
could do no more than deftroy as it 
were a part of the medicine, without 
making any alteration in the reft. 
Scammony in fubftance, judicioufly 
managed, ftands: not in need of any 
corrector: if triturated with fugar or 
with almonds, it becomes fufficiently 
fafe and mild in operation. It may 
likewife be conveniently diffolved, by 
trituration, in a {trong decoction of li- 
quorice, then poured off from the fa- 
ces: the college of Wirtemberg affures 
us, that by this treatment it becomes 
mildly purgative, without being at- 
tended with gripes or other inconveni- 
ences; and that ir likewife proves in+ 
offenfive to the palate. The common 
dofe of fcammony is from three to 
twelve grains, 

Soldanella, Sea-Coleworts; or ‘Scotch 


Scurvy-Gra/s, isa trailing plant, grow- 


ing-on the fea-beach in many parts of 
the North.of England. The root, leaves, 
Solda- 
nella is a ftrong cathartic, operating 


very. churlithly,: add: hence’ defervedly 
rejected. from: prattice, 


Thofe who 
recommend its: ufe differ confiderably 
with regard to the dofe 5. fome. direé& 


-half a dram, others three drams; and 


others a whole handful 

' Turbith grows naturally inithe iflane 
of Ceylom; this is a'perennial ‘plant, 
having thick flethy roots which fpread 
far in the ground, :and-abound with 2 


-milky juice, which flows out when the 


roots are broken: or wounded, arid foon 
hardens into-arefinous fubfiancewhen 
expoted to.the funiand air, | From the 
‘ root 
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root fhoot forthmany twining branchi- 
es, which twift about each other or the 
neighbouring plants like the common 

-Bindweed, They are garnifhed>with 
heart-fhaped jeaves, which are: foft to 
the touch, like thofe of the marfh-mal- 
low, The flowers are produced at the 
joints on the fide. of the ftalks, feveral 
ftanding together on the fame foot 
ftalk ; they are white, and fhaped like 
thofe of the common great Bindweed, 
and are fucceeded by round capfules, 
having three cells; which contain two 
feeds in each, 

The roots of this plant, whichis uifed 
in mediciné, are brought to us from 
India}; itis titled Turpethum,or Tur- 
bith, in the fhops. This plant:is:ten- 
der, fo willnot thrive in the open air 
in England. 

This root is a cathartic, not of the 
fafett, or moft certain kind: the refi- 
nous ‘matter,in which its virtue refides, 
appears to be very-unequally diftriku- 
ted, infomuch that fome pieces, taken 
from a fcruple to. a dram, purge vio- 
Jently ; whilit others, in larger dofes, 
have f{carce any effeét:at all, An ex- 
traé&t made from the root is more uni- 
form in ftrength, though not fuperior, 
or equal, to purgatives more common 
in the fhops. 

Falap grows naturally in the Spanifh 
Weft Indies, between. La Vera Cruz 
and Mexico, and being a native of a 
warm climatewill not bearthe open air 
of England, unlefs prefervedin a ftove, 
As a medicine, fuch pieces fhould be 
hofen as are compaét,. hard, weighty, 
dark coloured, and abound moft with 
black circular ftrie, Slices of briony 
root are faid to be fometimes. mixed 
with thofe of jalap > thefe may be‘ea- 
fily diftinguithed by.’ their whiter co- 
jour, and lefs compaé texture, This 
root has. no fmell; and very little tatte 
upon the tongue ;! but, when fwallow- 
ed, affects. the - throat with: a-fenfe-of 
heats and occafions: a’ apg ‘dif 
charge of faliva,' 

Jalap, in fubftance, taken ina dofe 
of about half a dram (lefs or more, ac- 
cording to the circumftances of the 
patient).in plethoric or cold phlegma- 
tic habits, proves an’ effectual, and in 
general a fafe purgative, performing i its 
office mildly, feldom dccafioning nati- 
fea or gripesy which too’ frequently ac- 
company ithe ‘other {trong cathartics. 
In hypochondriacal diforders, and: hot 
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bilious temperaments, it gripes vie- 
dently, if the: jalap be good; but 
‘rarely takes due effe&t asa purge, An 
extraét made by water purges almoft 
univerfally, but weakly; and at the 
fame time, has a confiderable effec by 
urine: the root remaining after this 
procefs, gripes violently, The pure 
refin prepared by fpirit of wine occa- 
fions mof{t violent gripings, and other 
‘terrible fymptoms, but fcarce proves 
at all cathartic ; triturated with fugar, 
or with almonds into the form of an 
temulfion, or diffolved in fpirit, and 
mixed with fyrups, it purges plentifully 
in a fmall dofé, without occafioning 
much diforder: the part of the jalap 
remaining after the feparation of the 
refin, yields towater anextra&, which 
-has no effect.as'a cathartic, but ePs- 
rates powerfully by urine, 

Frederick Hoffman particularly cau- 
tions againft exhibiting this medicine 
to children, and affures us, that it will 
deftroy appetite, weaken the body, and 
perhaps occafion even death, In this 
point, this celebrated practitioner was 
probably deceived: children, whofe 
veffels are lax, and the food foft and 
lubricating, bear thefe kinds of medi- 
cines, as Geoffry obferves, better than 
adults, 

BIRCH. The fpecies of this tree are, 
1. The common Birch tree. 2, The 
Poplar-leav'd Birch tree, 3. The Ca- 
nada Birch tree. 

The common birch may be propa- 
gated either from feeds or fuckers taken 
from the roots of old trees, but the 
-feedlings make the handfomeft and 

*beft-rooted plants, We fhall therefore 
ofirft dire& their culture in that way, 
‘which, though one of the hardieft and 
moft common ‘trees our climate pro- 
-duces, (of which itis a native) yetis 
-itfeldom fuccefsfully raifed from feeds, 
owhich is generally owing to too much 
seovering, and» which it will by no 
eimiéats bear, as-the-plants, when they 
~firft vegetate, are’ very delicate, and 
unable to force their way through any 
~eonfiderablé depth of foil; but by ob- 
ferving the following fimple practice, 


you will procure them in abundance: 


Thefeeds of the Birch are ripe about 
the end of September or beginning of 
O@ober, when, having gathered them 

vin’ a fair clear day, fpread them thin on 
a loft floor till dry ; after which, mix 
them with loofe fand, and keep them 

in 
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in an airy place till the beginning of 
the following March, . The grounc for 
fowing them, which ought to be frefh 
and light, having been trenched or dug 
the preceding autumn, point it over a- 
gain, making itas loofe as poffible, and 
raking it very'fine; divide it in beds, 
three fect anda half wide; fow the 
feeds, and clap them into the ground 
with the back of afpade, without any 
earth thrown overthem. If the weather 
is moift and mild, no further care is ne- 
_ceflary ; but if. dry, and frofty, which 
is.often the cafe at this feafon, throw 
alittlepeafe haulm over the beds, for 
three or four weeks, till the feeds begin 
to vegetate, which willkeep the ground 
moderately moift, and defend them 
from being injured’ by froft, or deftroyed 
by. birds, who are very fend of them. 
About this time uncover the beds, 
keep the ground quite clean, and give 
,them three or four gentle waterings a- 
bout noon, from the middle to the end 
of..April, the weather. being mild and 
ary ; which repeat. more plentifully 
-and frequently from thence till .the 
middle of June,in mild evenings, when 
they will require no further attention. 
The following March, remove thefe 
plants from the feminary to the nur- 
fery, fhortening their top-roots, and 
plant them in lines, two feet and a 
half diftant, and about ten or twelve 
-inches afunder in the lines; to ftand 
two years, if the land is good, andthe 
plants have grown freely ; but in poor 
thin foil, where their progrefs has been 
fmall, they may. continue three years ; 
in which cafe, after the fecond year’s 
growth, cut over fuch of them as are 
leaft thriving or crooked, clofe by the 
ground, in March, which will give 
them itraighter and more vigorous 
thoots, 
' Thofe taken from the roots of old 
trees, or feedlings grubbed up from the 
woods, cannot have fo good roots or 
free fhoots as plants raifedinaclean 
well cultivated nurfery bed, and there- 
fore will of courfe require more time 
and attention to make them equally 
good trees: For this purpofe, having 
procured the plants with all the roots 
poffible, fhorten fuch of them as in- 
cline to run downward; cut away 
fuch as are broken or bruifed, with all 
the mufty parts naturally contracted in 
the woods for want of air ; reduce like- 
wife the tops . fuch as are too tall or 
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heavy-headed, and Jay them in drills 


cut down with the fpade, at the fame 


diftances directed for the feedlings, in 
depth proportioned to the fize of the 
plants, the moft certain ruls for which, 


in this and all other trees, is placing 


them as deep only as they have naturally 
ftood before ; water them at planting, 
keep the ground clean, and dig between 
the lines in the fpring, Having ftood 
here two years, cut them all over by 
the ground, and let them remain two 
years longer, when they may be remo- 
ved for good, 

The fecond and third forts will bear 
our winters well enough, when mixt 
with and fheltered by other plants : 
They may be propagated either by lay- 
ers or budding them on the common 
kind; but it is uncertain raifing them 
by feeds from America, which do not 
vegetate, if kept long out of the ground, 

The Birchisa handfome plant; and 
though the wood is not amongft the 
moft valuable, yet it is ufeful for vari- 
ous purpofes ; and no tree is more re- 
quired by the country peopie, for their 
houfes, or for ploughs, and otherinftru- 
ments of hufbandry.—Boutcher. 

In fome places thefe trees are tapped 
in the fpring, and the fap drawn out to 
make birch wine, which has been re- 
commended for the fione and gravel, 
as is alfo the fap unfermented, The 
bark of the birch tree is almoft incor- 
ruptible, In Sweden the houfes are 
covered with it, where it lafts many 
years. It frequently happens, that the 
wood is entirely rotten, and the bark 
perfectly found and good.—Afiller, 

The beft method of obtaining the 
fap of the birch-tree for making wine, 
&c. isto bore a hole flanting upwards 
with a middle fized augre to a mode- 
rate depth in the tree, and to faftena 
bottle to the orifice, by which means, 
a large quantity of the fap may be 
{peedily procured. Or many gallons 
ina day may be gathered from the 
boughs of the trees by cutting them 
off, leaving their ends fit to go into 
the mouths of the bottles, and fo by 
hanging many bottles on  feveral 
boughs, the liquor will diftil into them 
very plentifully. 

The feafon for this work is from the 
end of February to the end of March, 
whilft the fap rifes, and before the 
leaves fhoot out from the tree ; for 
when the fap is forward, and the leaves 

begin 
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begin to appear, the juice by a long di- 
geftion in the branch, grows thick and 
coloured, which before was thin and 
limpid. Nor will the fap diftil either 
in the night, or in cold weather, while 
the north and eaft winds blow; but 
very well and freely, when the fouth- 
weft winds blow, or the fun fhines 
warm. : 

The liquor is beft that proceeds from 
the branches, having had a longer time 
‘in the tree, and thereby better digefted, 
and acquiring more of its flavour than 
if it had been extracted from the trunk, 
Mortimer’s Hufoandry. 

In order to have enough of this li- 
quor to fet about making wine with it, 
many trees fhould be tapped at the fame 
time, fo that a fufficient quantity of 
fap may be obtained in a few days; for 
it will not keep long, without a ten- 
dency to putrefaétion. To prevent 
this, fome authors advife fetting that 
which is firft drawn in bottles, or o- 
ther proper veffels in the fun, till the 
reft be ready, and to put into it a hard 
toaft of rye-bread cut thin, to make 
it ferment. But as it is neceffary to 
mix with this jnice either fugar or 
¥aifins, in order to give it a body, to 
enable it to undergo a regular fermen- 
‘tation, which ‘alone can render it fit 
for keeping, and for want of which it 
is that this wine is fo apt to burft the 
bottles, into which it is put, that firft 
fermentation will certainly be found 
hurtful, ‘When therefore the hufband- 
man has not a fufficient number of 
trees to obtain fap enough for his pur- 
pofe in twa or three days, the moft ad- 
vifeable way will be to put the fap into 
very fweet veffels, and placé them in 
a cool’cellar; for it will keep there 
perfeétly found, for a much longer 
time, efpecially if it be covered with 
oi], or bunged up clofe, vat 
The proportion of fugar may be va- 
ried according to the tafte and inten- 
tion of the brewer: but, in general, a 
pound of fagar’ is thought to be the 
proper allowatice for a gallon of this 
liquor, ‘The fap and fugar muft be 
thoroughly united by a heat juft fuffi- 
ecient to make them boil; but'the long 
boiling, which is generally advifed, can 
anfwer no good purpofe ; on’ the con- 
trary, it will render the liquor lefs dif- 
pofed to ferment kindly, and likewife 
deprive it of a confiderable part of the 
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‘peculiar fragrance and flavour of the 


tree from whence it was taken, It 


‘fhould therefore be carefully remem- 


bered, that the fole purpofe of boiling 


‘this liquor is, to make a thorough dif- 


folution of the fugar init. Some peo- 


‘ple fubftitute honey inftead of fugar; 


in this cafe a quart of honey is efteem- 
ed equal to a pound of fugar. With 
regard to various {pices ordered by dif- 
ferent writers, they muft be left tothe 
tafte and option of the maker. 

It is generally found neceffary in or- 
der to ferment this liquor, to put into 
it a little yeaft, a bit of dough, ora 
thin toaft of leavened bread; after 
which it is treated in all refpects like 
other vinous liquors. ; 

BIRD-GRASS, or Fowt MEapow- 
Grass. A very excellent grafs brought 
originally from Virginia. 

BIRD-LIME, is made thus: Peel 
a good quantity of Holly-bark about 
Midfummer, fill a veffel with it, put 
{fpring-water to it, boil it til] the grey 
and white barks rife from the green, 
which will require twelve hours boil- 
ing; then take it off the fire, drain 
the water well from it, feparate the 
barks, lay the green bark on the earth 
in fome cool vault or cellar, covered 
with any green rank weeds, fuch as 
dock-thiftles, hemlock, &c. to a good 
thicknefs, let it lie fo fourteen days, by 
whichtime it will bea perfe& mucilage; 
then pound it well in a ftone mortar, 
till it be a tough pafte, and till nore 
of the bark be difcernible; wath it well 
next in fome running ftream, as long 
as you perceive thé leaft motes in it, 
then put it in an earthen pot to ferment, 
{cum it for four or five days'as often as 
any thing arifes, and whén no more 
comes, change it into a frefh earthen 
vefiel, and preferve it for ufe, thus ; 
take what quantity you think fit, put 
it in an earthen pipkin, add a thitd 
part of Capon’s, or Goofe-greafe to it, 
well clarified, or oil of walnuts, which 
is better, incorporate them on a gentle 
fire, and ftir it continually till cold; 
and thus it is finifhed. ‘To prevent 
froft, take a quarter 6f as much oil of 
petrolium, as you do greafe, and’ no 
cold will congeal it. The Italians 
make theirs of the berries of the miffe- 
toe tree, heated after the fame manner, 
and mix it-with nut-oil, an ounce to 
a pound of lime, and taking it Rae 
Bis . ; ; ‘ pss pod oF e 
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the fire, add half an ounce of turpentine; 
which qualifies it alfo for the ‘water: 
great quantities of birdlimeare brought 
from Damafcus, fuppofed to be made 
of febeftens, becaufe we fometimes 
find the kernels; but it is fubjeét to 
froft, impatient of wet, and will not 
laft'above a year or two good :| ‘There 
comes of it ‘alfo from Spain, which 
refifts water, but is‘of an ill fcent, It 
is faid the bark of our Lantona, or 
way-faring fhrub, will make as good 
bird-lime as any, 

BIRD‘CHERRY. [In Scotland called 
the Hagberry.| Though in catalogues, 
this is placed in the third or loweft 
growing clafs of trees, thatis, from 
fifteen to thirty feet high, yet it is 
fometimes raifed above forty feet, and 
Mr, Boutcher tells us, he has frequent- 
ly raifed them, above thirty feet, at fix- 
teen yéars‘old. Itis a plant of extra- 
ordinary beauty when in ‘bloom; the 
bloffoms being fo thick as to cover the 
leaves, when the whole tree is.as white 
as fnow, and has an admirable: effeét 
amongft ‘other flowering plants. 

It grows freely from cuttings, which 
ought to be planted in February, in a 
thady border, in drills cut down with 
the fpade, about eight inches deep, and 
two ‘buds of the cutting left ‘above 
ground; let the lines be two feet dif- 
tant, and the’plants nine or ten inches 
dn the line; where keeping them clear 
of weeds, and digging the ground be- 
tween them, they may continue two 
years, After that time, removethem to 
another fpot, cutting away the fuper- 
fiuous roots'and branches, and plant 
them in lines, three and a haif feet dif- 
tant, and eighteen inches afunderin the 
line; clean and dig the ground as be- 
fore, and let them remain two or three 
years longer, when they will be of pro- 
per fize to plant where they are to re- 
main, 

This plant is extremely hardy, and 
sill grow'in almoft any foil, but chief- 
ly affeéts adeep, moift, feeding mould, 
where it will make great advances 
fuddenly. The wood of it is ‘ufeful 
for many different purpofes in huf- 
bandry, — 

BIRDSNEST.. See Wild Carrot. 

BIRDS of the Warren, are pheafants 
and partridges. 

BIRDSFOOT. [Ornithopus.] The 
fpecies are, 1. Birdsfoot with winged 
leaves, and comprefied pods a little 
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arched, %, Birdsfoot with the winged 
leaves and’ pods growing in ¢lufters 
upon footftalks. 3. Birdsfoot with 
linear winged leaves, and compreffed 
arched pods growing in pairs. 4. Birds- 
foot with trifoliate- heaves fitting clofe 
to the ‘{talk, having ‘appendages, and 
the middlé lobe’ very large. The fe~ 
cond fort is common: in'England, the 
others are natives of Spain and Italy.’ 

Thefe plants are propagated by fow- 
ing their feeds in the {pring upon a bed’ 
of light frefh earth, where they are to 
remain, (for they feldom do well wheit 
they are’ tranfplanted) and when the 
plants come up, they muft be care- 
fully cleared from weeds, and where 
they are too clofe, fome of the plants 
fhould’be pulled out, fo as to leave the 
remaining ones about ten inches afun~’ 
der, In June thefe plants will flower, 
and the feeds will ripen in Auguft, 
Thereis no great béauty in thefe plants, 
but, for the variety of their jointed 
pods, they are preferved’ by fome cu- 
rious perfons in their pleafure-gardens, 
where, if their feeds are fown in patches: 
in the borders, each fort diftin@ly by 
itfelf, and- the plants thinned, leaving 
only two at each patch, they ‘will re= 
quire noefarther care, and will.add to 
the variety, efpecially where: the: {aid 
and caterpillar plants are preferved, 
which are very proper to intermix 
with them, They are moft of .them 
annual plants, which perifh foon after 
the feeds are ripe,-.\- 

BIRDSFOOT TREFOIL. [Lotus} 
A genus of plants producing papilio-s 
naceous flowers ; the ftandard is round= 
ifh, bent backward with an oblong 
concave unguis 3 the wings are broad, 
roundifh, and fhorter than the ftand= 
ard, clofing together at the top; the 
keel is gibbous underneath, and’ fhut 
above; the fruit is a cylindric pod, 
coniiiting of two valves, having many 
tran{verfe partitions, in each of which 
is placed a roundith feed, Ail the forts, 
of which there are many, as well na- 
tives of England as of the Iflands of 
Sicily, Crete, and the fouthern parts 
of France and Italy, are propagated 
by feeds fown on a bed of light earth 
in the fpring. 

BIRD-PEPPER, A fpecies of Cap- 
ficum, 

BIRTHWORT., [Ariftolochia] The 
fpecies are round, long, and flender ; 
they are natives of Italy, Spain, and 

the 
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the fouthern parts of. France; they 


are propagated by feeds, which fhould: 


be fown in the autumn, in pots filled 
with light.earth, and. placed under a 


frame to be fkreened from. the froft,. 


If thefe pots are put into a gentle hot- 


bed in. March, it will bring up: the. 


plants much fooner than they other- 
wife would rife. When the plants 
come up,they fhould be-inured by de- 
grees to bear the open air; in fummer 
they .muft have gentle refrefhings of 
water in dry weather; but in the au- 
tumn, when their {talks begin to decay, 
they muft have little wet =, in the win- 
ter the-pots muft be theltered under a 
frame, ‘and in March, before the roots 
begin to thoot, they thould. be tranf- 
planted into feparate fmall: pots filled 
with light earth, when, they may be re- 
moved. into the open air, and treated 
In the fame manner as in the former 
fummer, and fheltered alfo the follow- 
ing winter. The next fpring they may 
be-turned out of the pots,.and planted 
inalwarm border; where, in the au- 
¢umn,: when their ftalks, are decayed, 
if the border is covered with old tan- 
ners bark to keep ,out the froii, the 
roots will be fecured; but where this 
care is'not taken, the roots:are fre- 
quently killed by froft. 
_»>The fmell of the roots is fomething 
aromatic, their tafte warm and bit- 
terifh, -Authors in. general: reprefent 
them as extremely hot and pungent: 
fome fay they are the hotteft. of all the 
aromatic plants; but as ufually met 
with-in the fhops, they have no great 
pungency. The long.and round forts, 
on being firft chewed, fcarce difcover 
any tafte, but in a little time prove 
naufeoufly bitterifh; the long fome- 
what the leaft fo. “Phe other fort. in- 
fiantly fills the mouth with an aroma- 
tic bitternefs which is not ungrateful. 
Their médical virtues are, to heat, {ti- 
mulate, attenuate vifcid phlegm, and 
promote the fluid fecretions in general : 
they are principally celebrated in fup- 
preffions ef female evacuations, The 
dofe in fubftance is from a fcruple to 
two drams. The long fort is recom- 
mended externally for cleanfing and 
drying wounds and ulcers, and in cu- 
taneous difeafes. 

BISANNUAL, A name given to 
fuch plants as do not flower till the fe- 
cond year. 


BISERRULA. Anannual plant 
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which grows naturally in Italy, Siciiy, 
and Spain, ; It fends out many angular 
ftalks, which trail on the ground, and 
are fub-divided jnto many branches, 
garnifhed, with long winged leaves, 
compofed of many pairs of lobes; and 
terminated-with an odd. one; toward 
the. upper part of the branches come 
Out the pedicle of the flowers, which 
fuftain-feveral {mall butterfly flowers, 
of a purplifh colour, colleéted together, 
and are fucceeded by plain, pods, .in- 
dented on both fides the: whole, dength, 
containing two rows of kidary: faxped 
feeds. 

It is propagated by feeds; which in 
this country fhould be fown in the au- 
tumn, on a bed of light earth, where 
the plants are to remaim,, for.they will 
live in the open air very well. When 
the plants: are come up,~theywill.re- 
quire, no other care; but where they 
ate too near they fhould be thinned to 
about a foot diftance from each other. 
It flowers in June, and the feeds ripen 
in September. 

BISHOPING, a cant term made 
ufe/ of by horfe-jockies, implying the 
unfair, praétices, they make  ufe of to 
conceal. the age of an old horfe; or, alte 
ili properties of a bad one. ss) 

BISHOP’s WEED [Ammi}] There are 
two fpecies, one an annual; the other a 
perennial, both which’ may be propa- 
gated by feeds, which fhould be fown 
in the autumn. Thefe feeds fupply 
the place of the true feeds which are 
brought from Egypt.* +» 

BISTORT. [Biforta} Snakeweed, 
This plant grows wild in noift mea- 
dows, in feveral parts of England; but 
is*not very common about London. 
The root is about the thicknefs.of the 
little finger, of a blackifh brown co- 
Jour on the outfide, and reddish with- 
in: it is writhed or bent vermicularly 
(whence the name of the plant) with 
a/joint,at each bending, and full of 
bufhy:fibres; the root of the fpecies 


here intended has for the moft part 


only one or two bendings; the others 
have three or more, All the parts of 
biftort:/have a rough auftere tafte, par- 
ticularly the root, which is one of the 
firongett of the vegetable aftringents. 
It is employed in all kinds of immo- 
derate hemorrhages and other fluxes, 
both internally and externally, where 
aftringency i is the only indication. It 
is certainly a very powerful ftyptic, 
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and is to be looked on fimply as fuch 
the fudorific, antipeftilential, and other 
like virtues attributed to it, have no 
foundation. The largeft dofe of the 
root in powder i is one dram. 

BIT, The iron part of the bridle 


which goes into a horfe’s mouth; alfo . 


the iron part of a piercer, auger, &c, 

BITTiR APPLE, [Coloeyn this] A 
fpecies of gourd, growing in Barbary, 
The fruit is about the fize of an orange; 
its medullary part, freed from the rind 
and feeds, is alone made ufe of in me- 
dicine: this is very light, white, fpon- 
Zy, compofed of membranous leaves : 
of an extremely bitter, naufeous, a- 
trimonious tafte. Colocynth is one 
of the moft powerful and moft violent 
cathartics. Many eminent phyficians 
condemn it as dangerous and deleteri- 
ous: others recommend it not only as 
an efficacious pureative, but likewifeas 
an alterative in obft nate chronical dif- 
orders, Thus much is. certain, that 
colocynth, in the dofe of a few grains, 
aéts with great vehemence, diforder's 
the body, and-fometimes occafions a 
difcharge of blood. Many attempts 
haye been made to correé its virulence 
by the addition of acids, aftringents, 
and the like: thefe may lefien the force 
of the colocynth, but no otherwife than 
might be equally done by the reduétion 
of the dofe. The only method of a- 
bating its virulence, without diminith- 
ing its purgative virtue, is to- enlarge 
its volume, by triturating it with fu- 
gar, teftaceous fubftances, or the like, 
which, without making any alteration 
in the colocynth itfelf, prevent its re- 
finous particles from cohering, and 
fticking upon the membranes of the 
inteftines fo as to irritate, inflame, or 
‘corrode them. 

BITTERSWEET. [Dulcamara} A 
fpecies of night-fhade..! 0: 

BITTERVETCH. [Orobss}. There 
arefeveral ‘fpecies of this plantmatives 
of different countries 5 they. may! all Ge 
propagated by, feeds; fownh : dm autumn; 
three forts brought:from LaV cra. €euz, 
mmuft be keptina ftove, elfe they will 
not, bear theco!d of Englands Phe feeds 
of the. drobus swere* rnécommiendeds in 
nephriti¢ complaints, but are not ufed 
inothe prefent-praGtice, © soy <) } 

BITTERWORT. See Ganraan. 

“BLACK i2:A colour. 

‘BLACK BRYONY, [Tarius] Grows 
wild in the hedges in many parts of 
2ngland, 
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BLACK BERRY. [Rubus Fruticofus} 
The common, Bramble ic grows on the 
fides of banks, .and in hedges, in moft 
parts of England, fo is not cultivated 
in gardens ; this is fo well known as 
to need no defcription, Of this there 
are the following varieties : 

1, The common bramble with white 
fruit, which was found in a hedge near 
Oxford by Mr, Jacob-Bobart. The 
branches of this foit are covered with 
a light green bark; the leaves are of a 
brighter green than the common fort, 
and the fruit is white, but it feldom 
produces fruit in gardens, 

2. The bramble without thorns; 
thisis in every refpedt like the firft, 
but the branches and footftalks have 
no thorns. 

3. The bramble with elegant cut 
leaves; this differs from the firft, by 
having the leaves more finely cut. 

4. The bramble with double flow- 
ers; this differs from the firft in hav- 
ing very double flowers, fo is frequent 
ly planted in gardens for ornament, 

5. The bramble with variegated 
leaves; this is by fome preferved in 
gardens, but it is very apt to become 
plain, if planted in good ground. 

Thefe forts are eafily propagated by 
laying down their branches, which 
will put out roots at every joint very 
freely, They may be tranfplanted any 
time from September to March, and 
will growin almoft any foil or fitua- 
tion, 

BLACK GRASS. A fpecies of 
grafs originally brought from Ame- 
rica, and now pretty generally known 
in England, It principally delights in 
chalky ground, or where the Jand has 
been. chalked, 

BLACKLEGS, A, difeafein fheep 
called fo;in fome countries ; in others 
Wood-Ewil, Itis a difeafe in the} joints 
fimilar, to) the» fcrophula; -a: jelly is 
farmed! in the-yoints, and fettles in, the 


Jegs, and oftencin the neck, between 


the fkin and fiefh, Bathe the parts,with 
oil. and \vinegar ; give the theep. a large 
fpoonful of the, juice,,of cingue-toil. 
fit attacks, the: bowels; -itis-fatal,- 
BLACK OATS. >See Oars. 
BLACK THORN, orStomTrer, 
[Prunus fylufris) This is verycommon 
in hedges almoft every where,| and 'be- 
ing quick of growth: is very proper 
for ferices. Mee Weacla 
*oBLADDER: NUT. [S:aphyiea] There 
are 
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are two forts of bladder-nut, one a 
native Of England, the other of North 
America; they are propagated by feeds, 
layers, or cuttings. 

African Buapper-nut. [Royena] 
“The fpecies are, 1. Royena with oval 
rough leaves, 2. With fmooth fpear- 
fhaped leaves, and, 3. With hairy, 
fpear-fhaped leaves, 

Thefe plants are too tender to live 
through the winter in the open air in 
England, therefore they muft be re- 
moved into the green-houfe in autumn, 
and treated in the fame way as orange- 


trees, with which culture the plants - 


will thrive, 

The firft and third forts are difficult 
to propagate here, for the branches 
-which are laid down feldom put out 
‘roots, and thofe which do, are two 
years before they will have made roots 
fufficient to tranfplant, and their cut- 
tings very rarely fucceed; thefe are the 
only methods by which they can be in- 
‘ereafed in thofe countries where they 
do not produce feeds, The beft time 
to plant the cuttings is in September ; 
thefe fhould be planted in fmall pots, 
and p!unged into a very moderate hot- 
bed. The pots fhould be clofely co- 
‘vered down with hand-glaffes to ex- 
clude the external air, and the cuttings 
refrefhed witha little water every eighth 
or tenth day, according as the earth 
becomes dry, for much moifture will 
-kill them, If the cuttings fhoot, they 
muft be gradually inured to bear the 
open air, and-when they are well rooted, 
“they fhould be each planted in a fepa- 
rate fmall pot, and afterwards treated 
as the old plants. 

If the plants put out any young 
fhoots from the bottom, they fhould 
“be carefully laid» down in the ground 
while young, becaufe when the fhoots 
“are-tender they are more.apt to put out 
roots’ than after they are become woody 
°and hard’; thefe branches fhould be flit 
iv the fame manner as-is praétifed in 
“laying of carnations’; they muft be 
“frequently; but gently watered, during 
-the-avarnmy weather/in fummer, but in 
cold weather itmuft be fparingly given 
them ‘when \thefe are rooted, they 
may be taken off, and: treated in the 
dame way as the cuttings, 

-od Phe fecond fort is very apt to fend 
‘wp fuckers'from the Toots, which may 
‘be taken off with the roots, and there- 
dy increafed ; or thofe which do not 
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‘put out roots, may be laid down in the 
fame manner as the former; and the 
cuttings of this more frequently fuc- 
ceed than thofe of the other, fo that 
this fort is much eafier propagated. 

BLADDER SENA. [Colutea]} The 
forts are: 1,Common bladder fena. 2, 
Shrubby bladder fena, with oval leaves 
entire. 3, Eaftern bladder fena, with 
blood-coloured flowers, 4. Ethioiean 
bladder fena, with a fcarlet flower, 
5. American. 6. African. 7. Bladder 
fena with trailing ftalks, and oval, 
narrow, woolly leaves. 

The three firft forts are hardy fhrubs, 
and bear the open air very well ; thefe 
are propagated by fowing the feeds in 
the fpring, and when the plants come 
up are to be kept free from weeds, 
and at Michaelmas tranfplanted into 
nurfery rows, or where they are to re- 
main. 

The other forts are mre tender, and 
require to be fheltered in the winter ; 
the feeds fhould be fown ona moderate 
hot-bed, and when the plants come 
up, fhould gradually be brought to the 


open air, ; 

BLADE. The fhoots of corn or 
grafs. 

BLAIN, . Is adiftemper that befals 


the tongues of beafts, being a certain 
bladder growing»above on the root of 
the tongue againft the pipe, which 
grief at length in {welling will itop the 
wind, and comes at firft by fome great 
chafing and heating’ of the ftomach, 
whereby, as fome judge, it ftill grows 
and increafes by more heat, for com- 
monly it comes in the fummer, and 
not in the winter; for when the beaft 
is hot and has been chafed, it will rife 
and fwell-full of wind and water, fo 
that when it is full and growm big, it 
will ftop the beaft’s wind, which may 
be perceived by his gaping and holding 
out /his tongue, and foaming at the 


cmouth; *for the curing? of which, 7. 
Caft himand take forth his tongue, then 


fitting. the ‘bladder;’ or breaking it 
thereon, foftly: wath it with vinegar 
and.a little falt. 2. Others prick them 
(for -fome beafts i will have: many of 
them under their tongues) with anawl, 
if you have no other tapl ; then chafe 
them fo with your handvas ‘to “break 
them all. CE SLOW HET PI 
BLANQUET. » A fpecies of pear, 
BLAZE, A white mark in-a‘horfe’s 


face, cis tr 

BLEA, 
Bhp: Jeo 1 igh? 
RT Hh Ho o 
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BLEA, that part of a tree which 
lies immediately under the bark, or 
between that and the hard wood, and 
is the firftt progrefs of the alteration 
of the bark into wood, by the natu- 
ral growth, and ftrengthening of the 
fibres. 

BLEEDING, an operation frequent- 
ly neceffary among all kinds of cattle, 
particularly horfes; and confifts in o- 
pening a vein by means of an inftru- 
ment called a fleam. 

But the cafes that require bleeding 
moft, are colds, fevers of almoft all 
kinds, falls, and bruifes, which are 
fometimes dangerous to horfes, becaufe 
of their great weight. Hurts and 
wounds of the eyes, {trains in hard ri- 
ding, or drawing, and all other acci- 
dents where a ftagnation of the blood: 
may be fuddenly expected, or where 
the fmall veffels may be broke, and the 
blood extravafated, 

BLEMISH, a mark of deformity; 
a fault, a diminution of beauty. 

BLENDWATER, a difeafe in cat- 
tle, when. they pifs bloody corrupted 
urine, which has often a fatal event af- 
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ring the hoof, and digging it down 
with their buttrefs; applying after- 
wards certain remedies’ to prevent an 
inflammation that may enfue, Mr, 
Brindley fays, that a horfe, after this ce- 
remony, may feem to be relieved for the 
prefent ; but when he has continued’ 
fome time without being fhod, he be- 
gins to limp again; and let him work 
ever fo little, the bleyme is as bad as be- 
fore, ‘Ihere have been people fo igno- 
rant as to unfole a horfe in this cafe, 
without operating on the feat of the 
bleyme; but in fuch a horfe too the 
bleyme foon grows as violent as ever : 
Whereas the following remedy is infal- 
lible, and will make a perfeét cure: 
Take cow- dung, pork-fat, turpen- 
tine, and rofin, of each half a pound; 
a quarter of a pound of linfeed, and 
half a pint of oil, of any fort you can 
get; melt the whole together in a pot, 
and apply fome of this compofition, 
as warm as he can bear it, to the horfe’s 
foot, binding it on with tow and fplin- 
ters, Repeat this every twenty-four 
hours till the horfe limps no longer, 
which probably may be twelve days or 
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a fortnight, You willthen never fee 
any more of the bleyme.—Brindley, 
BLIGHT, a general name for va- 
rious diftempers incident both to corn ~ 
and fruit trees. co /3 /avfWoru 
There is nothing fo deftruétive to a 
fruit-garden as blights: nor is there 
any thing in the bufinefs of gardening 
which requires more of our ferious at- 


~ ter the yellows; if after change of 
SS pafture only, it is not fo dangerous, 
S Take caftile foap, bole armenic, and 
» oak barkin powder, each half an ounce, 
GS make into a bali with honey, and give 
a night and morning. 
BLEYME, an inflammation in a 
&\ horfe’s foot, the blood putrefying in 
the inner part of the coffin towards 
the heel, between the fole and the cof- 
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fin bone, 

To know when there is a bleyme, 
y ou muft unfhoe the difordered horfe, 
and pare his foot very neatly. Upon 
one of the inner quarters, near the 
fi og, you will fee a red fpot, like cor- 
rupted blood, which will fometimes 
bleed with the very paring. This is a 
fign that the bleyme is very violent, 
and let fuch a horfe work ever fo little, 
e{pecially if it be in fummer, he be- 
comes lame: But keep him fome time 
idic in the ftable, and he will not limp, 
unlefs he has been newly fhod, Few 
old horfes are fubjeét to this accident: 
Nor is the cafe very dangerous, when 
vitible as here defcirbed: But when it 
is fo forward, that you can hardly fee 
it, and has no room outwardly, you 
mt {t divide the fide of the hoof, agree- 
abl. to what was before faid, Many 
fari iers pretend to curea bleyme by pa- 


tention, than the endeavouring to pre- 
vent or guard againft this great enemy 
of gardens, 

In order, therefore, to remedy this 
evil, it will be neceffary firft to under- 
ftand the true caufes of blights; and, 
although many curious perfons have 
attempted to explain the caufes ofthem, 
yet very few of them have yet come 
near the truth, except the reverend and 
learned Dr. Hales, who, hath, in his 
curious book, intitled, Vegetable Sta- 
tics, given us fome accurate experi- 
ments upon the growth and perfpira- 
tion of plants; together with the va- 
rious effects the air has upon vegeta- 


bles; fo that, by carefully attending 


thereto, together with diligent obfer- 
vations, we need feldom be at a lofs 
how to account for thecaufes of Hiden df 

whenever they may happen. 
Blights areoften cauféd by a conti- 
nued eafterly wind, for feveral days to- 
gether, 
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gether, without the intervention of 
fhowers or any morning dew, by which 
the perfpiration of the tender bloffoms 
is ftopped; fo that, in a fhort time, 
their colour is changed, andthey wither 
and decay: andif it fo happens, that 
there is a long continuance of the fame 
weather, it equally affeéts their tender 
leaves ; for their perfpiring matter is 
hereby thickened, and rendered gluti- 
nous, clofely adhering to the furfaces of 
zhe leaves, and becomes a proper nu- 
triment to thofe fmall infeéts, which 
are always found preying upon the 
Jeaves and tender branches of fruit- 
trees, whenever this blight happens, 

The beft remedy for this diftemper 
that I have yet known to fucceed, is, 
to gently wafh and fprinkle over the 
trees, from time to time, with com- 
mon water, (that is, fuch as hath not 
had any thing fteeped in it) and the 
fooner this is performed (whenever we 
apprehend danger) the better; and if 
the young and tender fhoots feem to 
be much infeé&ted, wafh them with a 
woollen cloth, fo as to clear them, if 
poffible, from all this glutinous mat- 
ter, that their refpiration and perfpi- 
ration may not be obftruéted; and if 
we place fome broad flat pans or tubs 
of water near the trees, that the va- 
pours exhaled from it may be received 
by the trees, it will keep their tender 
parts in a duétile ftate, and greatly 
help them; but, whenever this opera- 
tion of wafhing the trees is performed, 
it fhould be early in the day, that the 
moifture may be exhaled before the 
cold of the night comes on; efpecially 
if the nights are frofty: nor fhould it 
be done when the fun fhines very hot 
upon the wall, which would be fubjeé& 
to fcorch up the tender bloffoms. 

Another caufe of blights in the 
fpring is, fharp hoary frofts, which are 
often fucceeded by hot funfhine in the 
day-time; which is the moft fudden 
and certain deftroyer of fruits that is 
known: for the cold of the night 
ftarves the tender parts of the blof- 
foms, and the fun rifing fun hot upon 
the walls before the moifture is dried 
from the bloffoms (which being in 
{mall globules, colleéts the rays of the 
fun) a fcalding heat is thereby acqui- 
red, which fcorches the tender flowers, 
and other parts of the plants. 

But there is another fort of blight, 
againft which it.is very difficult to 
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guard our fruit-trees; this is fharp 
pinching frofty mornings, which often 
happen at the time when the trees are 
in flower, or while the fruit is very 
young, and occafion the bloffoms or 
fruit to drop off; and, fometimes, the 
tender parts of the fhoots and leaves: 
are greatly injured thereby. 

The only method yet found out te 
prevent this mifchief, is by carefully 
covering the walls, either with mats, 
canvas, reeds, &c. whichbeing faftened 
fo as not to bedifturbed with the wind, 
and fuffered to remain on during the 
night, by taking them off every day, 
if the weather permits, is the beft and 
fureft method that hath yet been ufed 
in this cafe; which, although it has 
been flighted, and thought of little 
fervice by fome, yet the reafon of their 
not being fo ferviceable, as has been 
expected, was, becaufe they have not 
been rightly ufed, by fuffering the trees 
to remain too long covered: by which 
means, the younger branches and leaves 
have been rendered too weak to-€ndure 
the open air, when they are expofed to 
it; which has often proved of worfe 
confequence to trees, than if they had 
remained entirely uncovered, 

Whereas, when the covering before 
mentioned has been performed, as it 
ought to be, ithas proved very fervice- 
able to fruits; and many times, when 
there has been almoit a general de- 
ftruction of fruits, in the neighbour- 
ing gardens, there has been a plenty 
of them in fuch places where they have 
been covered; and, though it may to 
fome feem very great trouble, yet, if 
thefe coverings are fixed near the up- 
per part of the wall, and are faftened 
to pullies, fo as to be drawn up, or let 
down, it will be foon andeafily done; 
and the fuccefs will fufficiently pay the 
trouble. 

But there is another fort of blight, 
that fometimes comes later in the fpring, 
viz. in April or May, which is often 
very deftruétive to orchards, and open 
plantations, againftwhich we know no 
remedy, This is what is calleda fire- 
blaft, which, in a few hours, hath not 
only deftroyed the fruit and leaves, but 
many times parts of trees, and, fome- 
times, whole ones have been killedby it, 

This is fuppofed to beeffected by vo- 
lumes of tranfparent flying vapours, 
which, among many forms they revolve 
into, may fometimes approach fo near 

te 
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toa hemifphere, or hemi-cylinder, ei- 
therin their upper or lower furfaces, 
as thereby to make the beams of the 
fun converge enough to fcorch the 
plants or trees they fall upon, in pro- 
portion to the greater or lefs conver- 
gency of the fun’s rays. 

The learned Boerhaave, in his The- 
ory of Chemiftry, obferves, that thofe 
white clouds, which appear in fummer 
time, are, as it were, fo many mir- 
rors, and occafion exceffive heat; thefe 
mirrors are fometimes round, fome- 
times concave, polygonous, &c. and 
therefore when the face of the hea- 
vens is covered withfuch whiteclouds. 
the fun, fhining among them, mutt of 
neceffity produce a vehement heat; 
fince many of his rays, which would 
otherwife, perhaps, never touch our 
earth, are by that means reflected to 
us; thus, if the fun be on one fide, 
andthe clouds on the oppofite, they 
will be perfe€tly burning glaffes. 

I have fometimes, continues he, ob- 
ferved a kind of hollow clouds, full of 
hail and fnow in this pofition ; during 
the continuance of which, the heat 
‘was extreme; fince by fuch condenfa- 
tion they were enabled to reflect more 
ftrongly : after this came a fharp cold, 
and then the clouds difcharged their 
hail in great quantities ; to which fuc- 
ceeded a moderate warmth, Frozen 
concave clouds therefore, by this great 
refleGtion, produce a vigorous heat; 
and the fame, when refolved, exceffive 
cold, Whence, as Dr. Hales obferves, 
we fee, that blafts may be occafioned 
by the refletions of the clouds, as well 
as by the above-mentioned refraction 
of denfe tranfparent vapours. 

Againft this enemy to fruits, &¢. as 
has already been obferved, there is no 
guard to our plantations, nor any re- 
medy to cure it: but as this more fre- 
quently happens in clofe plantations 
(where the ftagnating vapours from 
the earth, and the plentiful perfpira- 
tion from the trees, are pent in for 
want of a free air to diffipate and dif. 
pel them ; which are often obferved, 
in ftill weather, to afcend in fo plenti- 
ful a manner, as to be feen by the 
naked eye, but efpecially with a re- 
fieGting telefcope, fo as to make aclear 
and diftin& obje& become dim and tre- 
mulous) than thofe which are planted 
ata greater diftance, or are not fur- 
rounded with hills or woods; this di- 
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reéts us in the firft planting of orchards, 
&c, that we fhould allow a greater dif- 
tance between the trees; and make 
choice of clear healthy fituations, that 
the air may pafs freely between the 
trees, to diffipate thofe vapours before 
they are formed into fuch volumes, 
whereby the circumambient air will 
be clear, and lefs fubjeé& to injuries: 
as alfo the fruits, which are produced 
in this clearer air, will be much better 
tafted than thofe that are furrounded 
with a thick rancid air; for, as fruits 
are often in a refpiring ftate, fo they, 
confequently, by imbibing a part of 
thefe vapours, are rendered crude, and 
ill-tafted ; which is often the cafe with 
a great part of our fruits in England. 

Miller, 

*Tis obfervable, that after a wet 
fummer, corn is apt tobe blighted; the 
reafon of whichis, that the overmuch 
moifture that lies continually at the 
roots of the corn, maketh it run much 
to ftraw, andlittle to corn; and atfuch 
time as the cornfhould kern, the moift 
vapours, exhaled by the fun from the 
wet ground, do in the nature of a mill- 
dew, prevent the due growth ef the 
grain in the ear. 

Tis obferved, that when thefe mill- 
dews arife, or blights fall, they infe& 
one fort of grain generally, as fome- 
times only wheat, fometimes oats, &c, 
the like happens among fruits; fome- 
times apples are generally blafted ; 
fometimes only pears, fometimes only 
cherries, walnuts, filberts, plumbs, &c, 

Mortimer. 

Wheat is blighted at two feafons; 
firft, when in the bloffom; and then 
its generation is prevented and many 
of the hufks are empty in the ear, the 
grains not being impregnated, 

Secondly, Wheat is blighted, when 
the grains are brought to the time of 
their maturity, but are light, and of 
little value for making of bread; be- 
caufe they are not well filled with flour. 

The firft cannot happen in England 
by the froft, becaufe the winters do 
not fuffer it to grow fo much, as to 
come into bloffom before the month 
of June; but they are long continual 
rains that rot or chill the bloffoms, 
and prevent their fertility. Yet this 
is what feldom happens to any great 
degree, Wheat that grows in oper 
fields has fome advantage from the 
wind, that diflodges the water fooner 
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from the ears, than it-can do in fheltry 
places; and lammas wheat does not 
hold the drops of rain fo long as. the 
bearded (or cone) wheat, which recei- 
véd'very great damage by this fort of 
blight in the year 1725, the like never 
haying been heard of before. 

The fecond fort of blight, viz. from 
light ears, is that which is moft fre- 
quent, and more general: This brings 
the greateft fcarcity of wheat. The 
caufe is plainly want of nourifhment to 
perfect the grain, by whatever means 
that want is occafioned, 

Several accidents kill the plants, or 
injure their health, and then the grains 
are not filled; as lightning, the effects 
whereof may be obferved by the black- 
ifh {pots and patches in fields of wheat, 
efpecially in fuch years as have more 
of it thanufual, Againft this there is 
no defence, 

The other caufes of the blight, which 
are moft general, and do the moft da- 
mage, may, in fome meafure, be pre- 
vented. : 

One caufe is the lodging or falling 
of corn; for then the ftalks are bro- 
ken near the ground, whereby many 
of the veffels are fo preffed, that the 
juices cannot pafsthem ; and then the 
free circulation is hindred; the chyle 
cannot mount in fufficient quantity 
to be purified, and turned into fap; 
the defeét whereof makes the plants 
become languid, and only juft able to 
live; they have ftrength enough to 
linger on to the time of their period, 
as in very old age, but not to bring 
their fruit, which is the grain, to its 
natural bulk, nor to fill it with flour: 
and the fooner the ftalks fall, the lefs 
and thinner the grain will be, 

Hence it often happens, that when 
tillage, dung, and good land, have 
brought a crop of wheat, that in the 
months of April and May promife to 
yield the owner five or fix quarters on 
an acre, then in June it falls down, 
and fcarce affords five or fix buthels ; 
and that perhaps is fo thin and Jank, 
that the expence of reaping and threfh- 
ing it may overbalance its value. 

That the falling down of wheat does 
caufe the ruin of the crop, is well- 
Known; but what caufes it to fall, is 
not fo plain, And without knowing 
the true caufes, *tis notlikely that a re- 
medy fhouldbe found againft the difeafe, 
T take this weaknefs of the ftalks,which 
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occafions their falling, to proceed from 
want of nourifhment, want of air, 
want of the fun’s rays, or of all three, 

One argument, .that it lodges for 
want of nourifhment, is, that a rich 
acre has maintained a crop of five 
quarters {tanding, when another poor- 
er acre was not able to fupport a crop 
from falling, which was but large e+ 
nough tohave brought three quarters, 
if it had ftood; and this in the fame 
year, and on the fame fituation: And 
*tis very plain, that if one acre was 
twice as rich as the other, it muft be 
able to nourifh five quarters better 
than the other could nourith three 
quarters, 

Air is neceffary to thelife and health 
of al] plants, tho’ in very different de- 
grees: Aquatics, which live under wa- 
ter, are content with as little air, as 
their companions the fifhes. 

But wheat, being a terreftrial plant, 
(tho in winter it will live many days 
under water, whilft the flow motion of 


‘its fap gives it little or no increafe) re- 


quires a free open air, and does not 
fucceed fo well in low fheltry places, 
as upon higher and opener fituations ; 
where the air has a greater motion, and 
can more eafily carry off the recrements 
from the leaves, after it has fhaken off 
the dews and rains, which would o- 
therwife fuffocate the plants; and 
therefore the leaves are made fo fufcep- 
tible of motion from the air, which 
frees them from the dews, that would 
ftop in the recrements at the veficule 
of the leaves, but fhaken down will 
nourifh the plants at the roots: The 
want of this motion weakening the 
wheat, "tis (as animals in thelike fickly 
cafe are) the more unable to ftand, and 
the more liable to be preffed down by 
the weight of rain-water, and more 
unable to rife up again when down: 
all which evils are removed by the 
free motion of the air, which fhakes 
off both dews and rains, and thus 
contributes. to prevent the falling (or 
lodging) of wheat. 

A great quantity alfo of the fun’s 
rays is neceffary to keep wheat ftrong, 
and in health ; and in Egypt, and other 
hot countries, it is not fo apt to fall, 
asitis when fownin northern climates, 
tho’ the produce of the fouth be the 
greateft, This proves that the crop 
doth not lodge on account of its big- 
nefs, 
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It may be obferved, that every leaf 
is inferted into a fort of knot, which 
probably delivers the fap to be depu- 
rated at the veficule of the leaves, and 
then receives it back again for the 
nourifhment of the plant, doing for 
that purpofe the office of an heart: 
but the fun with his rays fupplies the 
part of pulfe, to keep the fap in mo- 
tion, and carry on its circulation, in- 
ftead of the heart’s fyftole and diaf- 
tole, Wheat, being doubtlefs origi- 
nally a native of a hot country, re- 
quires by its conftitution a confidera- 
ble degree of heat to bring it to per- 
fe€tion; and if much of that degree be 
wanting, the wheat will be the weak- 
er; and when the folar rays cannot 
reach the lower parts of the ftalks, the 
loweft leaves and knotscannot do their 
office; for which reafon the chyle muft 
mount higher before it be made into 
fap, and there muft be then a greater 
mixture of crude chyle next to the 
ground, as by the white colour it ap- 
pears, By this means that part, which, 
if it had a due fhare of the fun’s in- 
fluence, would be hardened like a bone 
or fpring, for the fupport of the ftalks, 
for lack of that, becomes more like 
to a cartilage, foft and weak, unable 
to fuftain the weight of the bending 
ear, which, havingits greateft impetus 
again(ft this part, which is moft feeble 
to refift it, it yields, and lets it fall 
to the ground; and then the grain will 
be blighted, 

There is alfo another caufe of the 
blight; and that is, the wheat’s co- 
ming too late into bloffom, The ufual 
time is the beginning of June; and if 
it be later, the days fhorten fofaft after 
the folftice, that the autumn of the 
year haftening the autumn of the 
wheat’s life, the full time of its preg- 
nancy is not accomplifhed; and then 
its fruit, which is the grain, becomes 
as it were abortive, and not full-grown, 
This time betwixt the generation, 
bloffoming, and maturity of the grain, 
is, Or oughtto be, about two months, 
- Therefore it is advantageous to haf- 
ten, what we can, the time of blof- 
foming, and to protraé the time of 
ripening : and it is obferved, that the 
earlieft fown wheat generally efcapes 
the blight the beft, becaufe it comes 
firft into bloffom. 

Feeding down the wheat with fheep 
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blight would do, if the wheat fell down, 
i. e, caufes the ears to be light.* 

And we find, that thofe who prac- 
tife this method of feeding their wheat 
with fheep in the fpring, to prevent 
the lodging of it, have moft commonly 
their ftraw weak, and ears light. 

Thefe, inftead of making the ftalks 
ftrong enough to fupport heavy ears, 
make the ears light enough to be fup- 
ported by weak ftalks. They know 
that heavy ears make the greate{t crop; 
and yet they itll hope to have it from 
light ones, 

They caufe the blight by the very 
means they make ufe of tocure it. 

This feeding of wheat much retards 
the time of its bloffoming; and that 
it may bloffom early, is one chief end 
of fowing it early, to prevent the blight. 
But when it is fed, what the plants 
fend up next is but a fort of fecond or 
latter crop, which has longer to ftand 
than the firft would have required, and 
is always weaker than the firft crop 
would have been; and the longer time 
it has to continue on the ground, the 
more nourifhment is required to main- 
tain it; and yet, as has been fhewn, 
the longer it has been fown, the more 
the earth has loft of its nourifhment 5 
and confequently,the crop will be yet 
weaker, and in more danger of the. 
ftarving blight. 

The moft effe€&tual remedy againft 
the blight is that which removes allits 
caufes; (except fuch extraordinary ones 
as lightning) as, 

Firft, Want of Nourifliment. 

The horfe-hoe will, in wide inter 
vals, give wheat, throughout all the 
ftages of its life, as much nourifhment 
as the difcreet hoer pleafes. 

Secondly, Want of Air. 

Air, being a fluid, moves moft freely 
ina right or ftrait line; for there the 
fewe(t of its parts meet with any re- 
fiftance; as a ftrait river runs fwifter 
than a crooked one, from an equal de- 
clivity; becaufe more of the water 
firikes againft the banks at the turn- 
ings, and is there fomewhat retarded + 
and the reft moving no fafter thanin 
the ftrait river, the whole ftream of 

the 

* Heavy ears never fall. If they did, 
that would not make them light. Wheat 
falls fometimes whilft it is in grafs, and be- 


fore it comes into car; fo far are the ears 


prevents the blight, by doing whatthe from caufing it tc fall. 
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the crooked mutt be flower inits courfe, 
than that of the {trait river. 

The air cannot pafs thro’ fown corn 
in a direét line, becaufe it muft ftrike 
again(t, and go round every plant, they 
fianding all in the way of its courfe, 
which muft ftop its current near the 
earth, 

And the air amongft fown corn is 
like water amongft reeds or offers in 
the fide of a river; it is fo ftopped in 
its courfe, that it almoft becomes an 
eddy ; and fince airis about eight hun- 
dred times lighter than water, we may 
fuppofe its current thro’ the corn is 
more eafily retarded, efpecially near 
the earth, where the corn has occafion 
for the greateft quantity of air to pafs: 
For, tho’ the upper part of the wheat 
be not able to {top a flow current of 
air, yet it does fo much raife even a 
fwift one, as to throw it off from the 
ground, and hinder it from reaching 
the lower parts of the ftalks, where 
the air muft therefore remain, in a 
manner, {tagnant; and the thicker the 
wheat is, where it ftands promifcu- 
oufly, the lefs change of aircan it have, 
tho’ the greater the number of the 
ftalks is, the more frefh air they muft 
require, 

But the confufed manner in which 
the plants of the fown wheat ftand, is 
fuch, that they mutt all oppofe the free 
entrance of air amongft them, from 
whatever point of she compafs it 
comes. 

- Now it is quite otherwife with wheat 
drilled regularly with wide intervals ; 
for therein the current of air may pafs 
freely (like water in a {trait river, 
where there is no refiftance), and com- 
municates its nitre to the Jower as well 
as upper leaves, and carry off the re- 
crements they emit, not fuffering the 
plants to be weakened, as an animal 
is, when his lungs are forced to take 
back their own expirations, if debarred 
from a fufficient fupply of frefh un- 
tainted air. And this benefit of freth 
air is plentifully, and pretty equally, 
diftributed to every rowina field of 
hoed wheat. 

Thirdly, Want of the Suns Rays. 

Sown wheat-plants, by their irregu- 
lar pofition, may be faid to ftand in 
one another’s light, for want of which 
they are apt to fall. 

It is true the whole field of plants 
receives thefame quantityof fun-beams 
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amongft them, whether they ftand 
confufedly, or in order: But there isa 
vaft difference in the diftribution of 
them ; for none or the very leatt fhare 
of beams is obtained by thofe parts 
which need the greateit fhare, in the 
confufed plants. And when the cru- 
ral parts, that fhould fupport the whole 
body of every plant, are deprived of 
their due fhare of what is fo neceflary 
to ftrengthen them, the plants (like 
animals in the fame cafe) are unable te 
ftand, 

But in drilled wheat, where the 
plants ftand in a regular order, the 
fun-beams are more duly diftributed 
to all parts of the plants in the ranks; 
for which way foever the rows are di- 
rected, if they be ftrait, the rays muft, 
fome time of the day, fall on the in- 
tervals, and be reflected by the ground, 
whence the lower parts of the wheat- 
ftalks muft receive the greater fhare of 
heat, being neareft to the point of in- 
cidence, having no weeds to fhadow 
them, 

As to that caufe of the blight, viz. 
the wheat’s dying before the full time 
of its pregnancy be accomplifhed; the 
hoe removes all the objections againft 
planting early, and then it will bloffom 
the earlier: And it has vifibly kept 
wheat green a whole week longer, than 
unhoed wheat adjoining to it, planted 
the fame day. 

But the moft general blight that 
happens to wheat in cold climates, is 
caufed by infeéts, which (fome think) 
are brought in the air by an eaft wind 
accompanied with moifture, a little 
before the grain is filling with that 
milky juice, which afterwards har- 
dens into flour. Thefe infects depofit 
their eggs within the outer fkin (or 
rind) of the ftalks; and when the 
young ones are hatched, they feed on 
the parenchyma, and eat off many of 
the veffels which fhould make and con- 
vey this juice; and then the grain will 
be more or lefs thin, in proportion to 
the number of vefiels eaten, and as 
the infe@ts happen to come earlier or 
later; for fometimes they come fo’ 
late, that the grain is fufficiently filled 
with the faid milky juice before the 
veflels are eaten; and then, though the 
itraw appear through a microfcope to 
have its veffels very much eaten and 
torn, and to be full of black fpots 
(which fpots are nothing elfe but the 
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excrements of thofe young infeés) yet 
the grain is plump, and not blighted, 
there being an obfervation, that the 
early fown wheat generally efcapes 
this blight. And it has been feen, 
where one part of a field is fown ear- 
lier than the other part, without any 
other difference than the time of fow- 
ing, that the grain of the lateft fown 
has been much blighted, and the grain 
of the earlier has efcaped the blight, 
though the ftraw of both were equally 
eaten by the infeéts. Hence it may 
be inferred, that the milk in the one 
had received all the nourifhment necef- 
fary to its due confiftence, before the 
veffels were deftroyed; but, in the o- 
ther, the veffels, which fhouid have 
continued the fupply of nourifhment 
for thickening the milk, being fpoiled 
before they have finifhed that office, it 
remains too thin; and then the grain, 
when it hardeneth, fhrinks up, and is 
blighted; yet the grain of one and 
the other are equally plump until they 
become hard: the difference therefore 
is only in the thicknefs of the milk, 
that in the blighted being more watery 
than the other, 

The chief argument to prove, that 
‘thefe infe&ts are brought by an eaft 
wind, is, that the wheat on the eaft 
fides cf hedges are much blighted, 
when that on the weft fides is not hurt: 
And as to the objeétion, that they are 
bred in the earth, and crawl thence up 
the ftalks of the wheat, becaufe fome 
land is much more fubjecé to produce 
blighted wheat than other land is; 
perhaps this difference may be chiefly 
wing to the different fituation of thofe 
lands, as they are oppofed to the eaft, 
or to the weit. 

Another caufe why fome wheat is 
more blighted than other wheat on the 
fame land, is, the different condition 
in which the infe&ts find it; for the 
rind of that which is very itrong and 
flourifhing is foft and tender; into this 
they can eafily penetrate to lay their 
eggs ; but the wheat that is poor and 
yellow, has a hard tough fkin (or rind) 
into which the infeéts are not able to 
bore for the intromiffion of their eggs, 
and therefore candoitnomifchief. It 
would be in vain to advife to prevent 
the blight, by ftriving to make the 
wheat poor; for though poverty may 
preferve wheat from blight, as well as 
it does people from the gout, yet that 
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is a remedy which few take willingly 
againft either of thefe difeafes: But 
this, I think might be remedied, i€ 
we could, from the ftrongeft wheat, 
take away fo much nourifhment as to 
turnits coloura little yellowifh juft 
before the infeéts come, which is fup- 
pofed to be in June, after the ear is 
out, or at leaft fully formed, 

Yet this can only be done in wide 
intervals; for, unlefs the fine earth can 
be thruft to fome confiderable diftance 
from the roots after they are cut off, 
they will foon fhoot out again, and 
reach it, becoming more vigorous 
thereby. ; 

In dry fummers this misfortune fel- 
dom happens, much heat, and very 
little moifture, being moft agreeable to 
the conftitution of wheat; for thenits 
rind is more firm and hard, as it is, on 
thecontrary, made more foft and {pon- 
gy by too much moifture, 

The mott eafy and fure remedy that 
I have yet found againft the injury 
of thefe infe@s, is, to plant a fort of 
wheat that is leaft liable to be hurt by 
them, viz. the white-cone (or bearded) 
wheat, which has its ftalk or ftraw 
like a rufh, not hollow, but full of 
pith (except near the lower part, and 
there it is very thick and firong): It 
is probable it has fap-veffels that lie 
deeper, fo as the young infects cannot 
totally deftroy them, as they doin o- 
ther wheat: For when the ftraw has 
the black fpots, which fhew that the 
infects have been there bred, yet the 
grain is plump, when,the grey cone and 
lammas wheat mixt with it are blight- 
ed. This difference might have been 
from the different times of ripening, 
this being ripe about a week earlier 
than the grey-cone, and later than the 
lammas: But its being planted toge- 
ther both early and Jate, and at ali 
times of the wheat-feed time, and this 
white-cone always efcaping with its 
grain unhurt, is an argument that it is 
naturally fortityed againft the injury of 
thefe infeG@s, which in wet fummers 
are fo pernicious to other forts of 
wheat; and I can impute it to no 
other caufe than the different deepnefs 
of the vefiels, the ftraw of other wheat 
being very much thinner, and hollow 
from top to bottom; this having a 
{mall hollow at bottom, and there the 
thicknefs betwixt the outer fkin and 
the cayity is more than double to that 
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in other forts of wheat; fo that I 
imagine the infects reach only the 
outermoft veffels, and enough of the 
inner veffels are left untouched to fup- 
ply che grain. ‘ti 

This wheat makes very good bread, 
if the miller does not grind it too 
fmall, or the baker make his dough too 
hard, it requiring to be made fofter 
than thatof other flour. 

A buthel of this white-cone wheat 
will make more bread than a bufhel of 
Jammas, and of the fame goodnefs ; 
but it gives a little yellow caft to the 
bread. 

Another fort of lodging blight there 
is, which fome call moor-loore, and 
moftly happens on light land: This is 
when the earth, finking away from the 
roots, leaves the bottom of the ftalk 
higher than the fubfided ground; and 
then the plant, having only thefe na- 
ked roots to fupport it (for which 
they are too weak) falls down to the 
earth, 

To remedy this, turn a fhallow fur- 
row againft the rows, when they are 
ftrong enough to bear it, and when the 
mould is very fine and dry; then the 
motion of the ftalks by the wind will 
¢aufe fuch earth to run through the 
rows, and fettle about the roots, and 
cover them, 

Drilled wheatis not fo much fpoil- 
edby falling, as fown wheat fometimes 
is, The drilled never falls fo clofe to 
the ground, but that the air enters into 
hollows that are underit, and the wind 
keeps the ears in motion. Notwith- 
ftanding all the precaution that can be 
ufed, in fome unfeafonable years wheat 
will be blighted: I have known fuch 
a general blight; when fome of my 
lammas wheat, planted late on blight- 
ing land, was blighted, amongit the 
reit of my neighbours, by the infecs, 
but the grain of the fown wheat was 
vaftly more injured than that of the 
drilled ; The former was fo light, that 
the greateft part was blown away in 
winnowing, and the remainder fo bad, 
that it was not fitto make bread: The 
drilled made as good bread, and hadas 
much four in it, as the fown wheat 
had, that was not blighted; for the 
grains of the drilled were much lar- 
ger than thofe of the fown; being 
formed to have been twice as big as 
the grains of wheat generally are, had 
they, not been blighted, Tuil, 
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BLINDNESS, deprived of the fenfe 
of fight, 

Moon-Brinn, or /unatic, a difeafe to 
which horfes are fubje&, the fymptoms 
of which are no other than the fore- 
runners of cataracts, and generally end 


in blindnefs, 


2 

Mr, Brindley fays, a moon-eyed horfe 
is known by his weeping, and keeping 
his eyes almoft {hut at the beginning of 
the difiemper, As the moon changes 
he gradually recovers his fight; and in 
a fortnight or three weeks fees as well 
as before, Wour dealers, when they 
have fuch a horfe to fell at the time of 
his weeping, always tell you that he 
has got a bit of ftraw or hay in his eye, 
or that he has received fome blow. 
They alfo take great care to wipe away 
the humour, to prevent its being feen, 
Buta man fhould truft only himfelf in 
buying of horfes, and above all be very 
exaét in examining the eyes. In this 
he muit have regard to the time and 
place where he makes the examination, 
Bad eyes may appear good in winter, 
when the {now is upon the ground; 
and often good ones appear bad, accor- 
ding to the pofition of the horfe. Ne- 
ver examine a horfe’s fight by the fide 
of a white wall, where the dealers will 
chufe to fhew one that is moon-eyed. 
The fureft way is to take him juft at 
the ftable door, when only his head 
peeps out, and all his body is {till with- 
in; orto examine him in a dark fta- 
ble, with a candle, If the white of 
the eye appears reddifh at bottom, or 
the colour of a withered leaf, I would 
not advife you to purchafe that horfe. 

A moon-eyed or lunatic horfe has 
always one eye bigger than the other, 
and above his lids you may difcover 
wrinkles or circles, 

If he has been attacked but twice or 
three times with this diforder, there 
are fome hopes of acure, by purfving 
the following direétions,. At leaft you 
have a chance to fave one eye, and pre- 
vent the deformity of the other. If 
you take him at his being firft affected, 
both eyes will becomeas good as ever, 
This diitemper proceeds from diffe- 
rent caufes, which every one is not ac-- 
quainted with, 

When youngcolts have eat toomuch 
oats, or other grain, they are apt to 
{train the veffels which feed the eye, 
Others have the eyes difeafed by being 
rid and fatigued too young; and o- 

thers 
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thers owe it to the foil where they were 
brought up. Fat, humid, or marfhy 
ground, which breeds a very juicy 
grafs, may caufe the head to fwell with 
humours, and weaken the fight. Grey, 
ifabel, whitifh, or flea-bitten horfes, 
are more fubject than others to thete 
diforders, Not that any colour is ex- 
empt from it, or that any pafture may 
not produce it. 

The manner of treating a moon-eyed horfe. 

Put him firft to a bran diet, and give 
him no oats during the whole courfe, 
Make an incifion along the vein that 
paffes from the tempie to the corner of 
the eye, anda little above it. Having 
opened the fkin with a delicate hand, 
take a {mall wild goat’s horn, and an 
incifion-knife, and divide all the fiefh 
from the artery without cutting it. As 
you go on, pafs the goat’s horn under- 
neath; and then with a needle and 
ftrong double filk, well waxed, make 
a ligature on the upper fide of the ar- 
tery; then open the vein longways, 
without cutting it, and let it bleed for 
fome time, When you have drawn 
away blood enough, which will be in 
a quarter of an hour, pafs the goat’s 
horn again under the artery, and in 
the fame manner make another liga- 
ture next to theeye. Then cut the 
artery between the two ligatures, clip 
off the filk pretty clofe to the knots, 
and fill up the wound with a quartern 
of butter, mixed with about an 
ounce of falt. Do the fame on the o- 
ther fide of the head, Drefs the wounds 
afterwards twice a day, for about a 
week; and then continue to foment 
them three times a day with hot wine, 
fweetened with finefugar, till the cure 
iscompleated, This operation is pro- 
perly called cutting the temporal ar- 
teries, and not tying-up the veins, as 
it has hitherto been ignorantly named 
by the farriers and grooms who know 
no difference between an artery anda 
vein. 

Some perform it in another manner, 
byrunning a hot wireacrofs ; but this 
way is not always fuccefsful, and the 
other is moft preper for thofe who have 
not a very nice hand. A month after 
this operation, the horfe mnft be un- 
nerved. The wounds here muft be 
dreffed with falt butter, as before: and 
obferve to ufe no watcrs nor powders 
to moon-eyes, becaufe the difeafe is 
within the eye, and not upon the cornea, 

; iT Brindley, 
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Mr. Lifle, in his Hufbandry, fays, 
The fheep in fome parts of Wiltfhire 
are troubled with a blindnefs, and are 
cured by anointing their eyes with 
goofe-dung. 

BLITE, [Blitum] Strawberry Blite, or 
Strawberry Spinach. This annual plant 
grows naturally in Spain and Portu- 
gal not unlike fpinach; it has long been 
known in England, and bears a fruit not 
unlike wood ftrawberries, very fuccu- 
lent and full of a purple juice, which 
ftains the hands of a purple colour, 
There are two forts not much unlike, 
they are propagated by fowing the feeds 
in March or April, and in July they 
will fhew forth their berries. 

BLOOD, [Sanguis] the liquor which 
circulates through the veins and arte- 
ries of the animal body. 

BLOODWORT, [ Rumex Sanguincus]} 
a fpecies of dock with red bloody co- 
loured veins. 

BLOODFLOWER, [Heamanthus] of 
this there are three forts all brought 
from the Cape of Good Hope; they 
are propagated by parting the roots, or 
by the feed, which fhould be fown in 
pots foon after they are ripe, and kept 
in the ftove all the winter; if thefe 
pots are plunged into the tan-bed in 
the bark-fiove, in the vacancies be- 
tween the plants, the feeds will be 
fooner prepared to vegetate in the 
fpring, when the pots may be taken 
out of the ftoveand plunged into a mo- 
derate hot-bed, which will bring up 
the plants ina little time ; foon after 
they are up, they muft have air ad- 
mitted to them every day in mild wea- 
ther, to prevent their drawing up weak; 
and when they are fit to remove, they 
may be each planted in a feparate fmall 
pot filied with light earth, and plun- 
ged into the hot-bed again to promote 
their taking new root; then they muft 
be gradually hardened, and afterwards 
may be removed into the dry ftove, 
where they fhould conftantly remain, 
otherwife the plants will not thrive and 
flower in this country. In the winter 
feafon they muft not have too much 
wet, for as their roots are flefhy and 
fucculent, fo they are apt to rot with 
moifture. In the fummer they muft 
have a large fhare of air in warm wea- 
ther, and require to be frequently wa- 
tered, efpecially during the time of 
their flowering. 

BLOODSPAVIN, a kind of yvarix 

or 
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or fwelling of the vein that runs along are commonly found at the firft or fe- 
the infidé of thé hock, forming a little cond fpit moft frequently, where any 
foft fwelling in the hollow part, andis thing of fmall gravel or ftonynefs is to 
often attended with a lamenefs of the be found, and fometimes lower in a 
leg. For the cure, bathe the part with hungry gravel: Butitis always lower 
Vegeto-mineral water warm, twice or in boggy land than rufhy, and is deep 
thricea day; if this has no effect, open according to the weight of earth that 
the fkin and tie upthe vein both below pensit in. The beft way is to begin 
and above the fwelling, and cut away thedrain at the loweft place, and fo to 
or open the intermediate part, drefs it carry it into the bog towards the fpring 


with Goulard’s cerate, or vegeto-mi- 
neral water, 

BLOOD-W OOD, [Hamatoxylum] 
Logwood, 

BLOSSOM, the flower of a plant, 
particularly of trees. 

‘BLOWING of a flower, an artificial 
procefs, in order to make the flower 
difpley itfelf to greater advantage than 
it would naturally, 

BLOWMILK, fkimmed milk. 
BLOWN, Swe ep, or Hoven. 


head, where you muft make fuctt 
trenches either round or crofs the bog 
as you fhall find neceffary to drain it 
thoroughly, If your drains be deep 
that you fear cattle falling into them, 
fling in ftones and brickbats, and co- 
ver them with wood, flags, turf, &c. 
la, ing the earth upon it again, and the 
water will drain between the {tones ; 
But whatfoever drains or trenches you 
make that you leave open, never lay 
your earth on heaps by the fides cf 


A difeafe in cattle, caufed by eating them as moft do; but let the earth be 
clover “too greedily, fwallowing more flung as far from it as you can, efpe- 
fan they can degorge to chew again, cially if any low places be near, and 
As foon as the diforder is difcovered, that your trenches are fmall. But 
Jet a hollow pipe of elder be thruft up where large, if the work be not toe 
the fundament, and let the bheaft be great, carry it away in wheelbarrows 
driven about and not lie down on any or carts, where the ground will allow 
account; if, notwith{tanding this,the of it. Mortimer 

wind be not difcharged, an incifion BOCCONIA, A plant commonin 
muft be made into the flank of the Jamaica, and feveral other parts of A- 
beaft by a fharp-pointed pen-knife as_ merica, where it grows to the height 
far as poffible.. gy, 2 A/c /\izeap OF ten or twelve feet, having a ftrait 


* BLUEBALL, a provincial name for 
cone wheat, Bixee Gaffe C/o 

BLUEBOTTLE, [Cyanus| thename 
of a weed common in corn fields, and 
of late years taken into the gardens, 
where it forms a variety; it fhould be 
fown in the fpring, it flowers in July, 
and fheds its feeds in autumn, 


trunk as large as a man’s arm, which 
is covered with a white fmooth bark, 
At the topit divides into feyeral hran- 
ches, on which the leaves are placed 
alternately. Thefe leaves are eight or 
nine inches long, and five or fix broad, 
deeply finuated, fometimes almoft to 
the midrib, and ar2 of a fine glaucous 


BOAR, the male hog. A3221/e°A- colour, The whole plant abounds 


“BOG. Boggy lands are of two 
forts, firft, thofe that lie between 
hills, which commonly have defcent e- 
noughto drainthem. Secondly, thofe 
which Tie in flat levels and fens. ‘Thar 
which feeds boggy lands, is, fprings 
pent up ‘by a weight of earth that 
dams up the water, and caufes it to 
{pread in the ground fo far as the earth 
is foft. Therefore you muft obferve 
where your loweft place is, and what 
defcent you have, that fo you may cut 
through the earth deep enough to take 
all the water away from the bottom of 
the bog, a {pit below the fprings, or 
elfe your work will be but of little 
value. In rufhy grounds the fprings 


with a yellow juice, like the greater 
Celandine, which is of an acrid na- 
ture; fo that itis ufed by the inhabi-. 
tants of America, to take off warts 
and fpots from the eyes, 

It is propagated by feeds, which 
fhould be fown in a pot filled with light 
frefh earth early in the fpring, and 
plunced into a hot-bed of tanners bark. 
When the plants are come up, they 
fhould be each tranfplanted into frmall 
feparate pots, and plunged into the hot 
bed again, obferving to fhade the glaf- 
fes in the heat of the day until! the 
plants havetaken root, then they fhould 
have a large flare of air, by raifing the 
glaffes of the hot-bed, When the 

plants 
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plants have filled thefe fmall pots with 
their roots, they fhould be fhaken out 
of them, and planted into pots one 
fize larger, and plunged into the bark 
ftove, where they fhould have a good 
fhare of frefh air in warm weather, 
Thefe plants mu(ft be conftantly kept 
in the ftove. being too tender to thrive 
in this country in any. other fituation, 
The fingular beauty of this plant ren- 
ders it worthy of a place in every cu- 
rious colleftion ; and it feems the In- 
dians were very ford of it, for Hernan- 
dez tells us, the Indian Kings planted 
it in their gardens, 

BOIL. In bea(ts apply a diachylon 
plafter or when broke wafh with Gou- 
lard’s vegeto-mineral water. 

BOLE, the trunk of a tree. 

BOLING-TREES, Pollards. 

BOLL, a feed- pod of poppies, a {talk 
of flax. we C2hi20, rere Das IG e 4 

BONE-SPAVIN. | When the bone= 
fpavin happens to a horfe in one leg 
only, it makes him lame; but when: 
it feizes both, either behind or before, 
he does not limp at, all. His joints 
however are not free, and confequently 
he cannot be fure-footed. The motion 
of the joint between the hoof and the 
fetlock being impeded, it can be of no 
great fervice: And when the diforder 
is.alike in both legs, and the horfe is 
not lame, many people are ignorant 
how that joint is formedyand what ufe 
it is of in walking, 
horfes without knowing them, and are 
not convinced of their error till too 
late. You fhould examine a_ horfe 
thoroughly therefore, before you buy 


him, and in particular fee if all the, 


joints of his fore-legs move with equal 
freedom, Moft horfes that have the 
bone-fpavin are very apt to ftart when 
you go to take up their legs, and will 
hardly let you touch them with your 
hand, Examine them well therefore 
with your eye, and fee if between the 
fetlock and the crown the leg defcends 
even and fmooth;, for if you fee any 
protuberance between. the flefh and 
the fkin, that looks like a fort of knot 
or kernel, you have found the defe&, 
If the tumour be yet foft, it will be 
the more eafily cured; but in time ir 
grows very hard and callous, and con- 
fequently very obftinate, A man that 
has cured twenty of thefe in his life- 
time, cannot fairly promife for the 
twenty-firft; for the leg perhaps may 
be never the better, after all the good 


They buy fach; 
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treatment in the world, But if you 
have the good forcune to take it in 
hand at firft, before the  fwelling is 
grown hard, you muft thave off the. 
hair vupon it, and apply. once every 
day, fome of the foilowing ointment3 
Take black hellebore; euphorbium, and 
Spanifh flies, each 2 ounces in powdery 
and mix them with 4 ounces of oil of 
bays. Continue this for about a fort~ 
night; after which, apply marfhmal- 
lows root, well boiled and pounded, 
once a day, for a fortnight or three 
weeks, faftening it on with a bandage, 
One muft not expedt, however, that 
this method will cure an old bone-fpa- 
vin; for that you muft unfole your 
horfe, as the farriers know how; and’ 
the fole being raifed; bleed him in the 
foot, and then drefs the fole with tur- 
pentine a little warm, and bind it fat?’ 
down with tow and fplinters. The 
foot being dreffed, give him the goofe- 
foot fire; that is, drawa line upon the 
middle of the joint, from before the 
fetlock to the fore part of the crown; 
and then draw three others on each’ 
fide, encircling the joint with them all 
round as they defcend. The fire fhould 
be given more fiercely here than for 
windgalls: But the firft line thould 
not be fo ftrong as the others, becaufe 
it ferves only for a guide to make thé 
others by,. When you have given the 
fire according to art, in the manner 
here fet down, you have room to hopé 
the diforder will go away, and the horfe 
become pretty free in the joints: But’ 
you ought not to expe& as much fer. 
vice from him as. if he had never any 
defeg&t;, He may be fit for fhort excur- 
fions, by way of. pleafure, but not for 
any long journey. 

BOQSE, a ftall or ftand, 

BORAGE, [ Borage] The fpecies are’ 
rit, the commen officinal boraze ; 2d, 
the oriental, growing near Conftanti, 
nople; 3d, Indian; 4th, African. The 
firit is common and well known, the’ 
flowers are fuppofed to be cardiac, and 
are much ufed in.cool tankards, The 
fecond is a perennial plant flowering 
in March, and the feeds ripen in May, 
The flowers of the third fort are pale 
blue, the fourth white ; they are both 
annuals, their feeds fhould be fown in 
autumn, 

BORBONTA, a fpecies of plants 
which grow naturally at the Cape of 
Good Hope, where they grow to the 

height 
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beight of ten or twelve feet. They 
may be propagated by layers or feeds, 
firft in a hot-bed, and afterwards by 
degrees brought into the open air a- 
bout June. They beara kind of but- 
terfly flower, which produces a kidney- 
thaped feed. 
BORDHALFPENNY, toll-money 
aid in markets or fairs, 
BORDERS, beds wrought for the 
purpofe of planting flowers, &c. 
BORD-LANDS, thedemefnes which 
lords keep in their hands for the main- 
tenance of their board or table. 
BORD-LODE, a fervice required of 
tenants to carry timber out of the 
woods of the lord to his houfe, It is 
alfo ufed to fignify the quantity of pro- 
vifion which the bordarii or bordmen 
paid for their bord-lands, 
BORD-SERVICE, the tenure of 
bord-lands, by which fome lands in cer- 
tain places are held of the Bifhop of 
London, and the tenants now pay 6d. 
per acre, inliev of the ancient cuftom of 
finding provifions for their lord’s table. 
BORECOLE, [Brafica fimbriata] A 
fpecies of cabbage of which there are 
three forts, namely, the common bore- 
cole, the green borecole, and the Sibe- 
rian borecole, which is the curled cole- 
wort, by fome called Scotch kale, All 
thefe are for winter ufe, but the laft is 
moft efteemed, The two former are 
fown about the middle of April, and 
are fit for tranfplanting in about two 
months after. When this is done, the 
plants of either of thefe forts fhould 
be fet a foot afunder in rows two feet 
diftant from each other, They fhould 
not be eaten before the froft has ren- 
dered them tender; for till then they 
are tough and bitrer, The Siberian 
borecole, which is extremely hardy, 
never injured by froft, and always 
fweeter in fevere winters than in mild 
ones, need not be fown till the middle 
of July, and when the plants are ftrong 
enough for removing, that is, when 
they have fix or eight leaves, they 
fhould alfo be fet in rows; the dif- 
tance between which fhould be about 
two feet, and that between the plants, 
ten inches, Thefe will be fit for ufe 
foon after Chriftmas, and continue 
good till April. The foil tor borecole 
fhould bea good, freth, deep-loofened 
earth, 
BORING, ina general fenfe, the 
art of perforating or making a hole 
through any folid body. 
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Boring, in farriery, an operation 
in ufe for the cure of wrenched flioul- 
ders inhorfes. It is this: having cut’ 
a hole in the fkin, over the part affeét- 
ed; they blow it up with a tobacco- 
pipe, as a butcher does a fhoulder of - 
veal: after which they thruft a cold 
flat iron, like the point of a fword 
blade, eight or ten inches up between 
the fhoulder-blade and the ribs: this 
they call boring. 

BOSQUETS, a fraall grove of trees, 

BOSCAGE, a grove, a fmall wood. 

BOSIA. This plant is a native of 
the ifland of Canaries, and it hath alfo 
been fince found in fome of the Bri- 
tifh iflands in America; it was firft 
brought into England from the Cana- 
ries, and has long been an inhabitant 
of the Englifh gardens; but I have 
not as yet feen any of thefe plants in 
flowers, though I have had many old 
plants*under ‘my care more than forty- 
fix years: it makes a pretty ftrong 
woody fhrub, growing with a ftem as 
large as a midling perfon’s leg; the 
branches come out very irregular, and 
make confiderable fhoots in fummer, 
which fhould be fhortened every fpring. 
Thefe branches retain their leaves till 
toward the fpring, when they fall a- 
way, and new leaves are produced 
foon after: it may be propagated by 
cuttings planted in the {pring, and the 
plants mutt be houfed in winter, being 
too tender to live through that feafon 
in the open airin this country, 

BOTANY, the fcience of plants, 
their forms, kinds, virtues and ufes, 

BOTTS, a name given to a fpecies 
of worms infefting horfes and other 
cattle, 

The botts which breed in the fto- 
machs of horfes, and which are fome- 
times the caufe of convulfions, ap- 
pear to be very large maggots compo- 
fed of circular rings, with little tharp 
prickly feet along the fides of their 
bellies (like the feet of hog-lice) which 
by their fharpnefs, equal to that of the 
fineft needle, feem to be of ufe to faf- 
ten them to the part where they breed, 
and from whence they draw their 
nourifhment, and alfoto prevent their 
being loofened from fuch adhefion, 
before they come to maturity. The 
eggs from whence thefe botts are pro- 
duced, are difpofed in clufters round 
the lower orifice of the ftomach, and 
are laid under the inner coat, their 
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breech and. tail {trait outwards, and 
their trunks fo fixedintothe mufcular 
or flefhy coat of the ftomach, that it 
fometimes requires a good pull to dif- 
engage them: from the blocd of this 
laft coat they draw their nourifhment, 
which they fuck like fo many leeches, 
every one ulcerating and purfing up 
the part where it fixes, like a honey- 
comb ; and they often makefuch quick 
havock as to deftroy the horfe, 

The botts, which many horfes are 
troubled with in the beginning of fum- 
mer, are always feen {ticking to the 
ftrait gut, and are often thruft out with 
the dung, together with a yellowifh 
coloured matter refembling melted 
falphur; they are no ways dangerous 
there, but are apt to makea horfe reft- 
jefs and uneafy, and rub his breech a- 
gainft the pofts. The feafon of their 
coming is in the months of May and 
June, after which they are feldom to 
be feen, and rarely continue in any one 
horfe above a fortnight or three weeks, 
And the creature may be eafily cured 
when they are only in the ftrait gut, 
by giving him a fpoonful of favin cut 
very fmallj, once or twice a day in his 
oats, or bran, moiftened: three or four 
cloves of garlick may alfo be added to 
advantage, The following purge fhould 
likewife be given: 

Take fine fuccotrine aloes tendrams; 
frefh jalap one dram; birthwort 
and myrrh powdered, of each two 
drams; oil of favin and amber, 
of each one dram; fyrup of buck- 
thorn enough to form the whole 
into a ball, 

But the botts, which take their 
lodgment in the ftomach, are, as has 
been already obferved, extremely dan- 
gerous, by caufing convulfions, and 
are feldom difcovered by any previous 
figns before they come to life, when 
they throw the horfe into violent ago- 
nies. The only cure for thefe is mer- 
curial medicines; the following will 
anfwer the intention: 

Take quickfilver two drams: Ve- 
Nice turpentine half an ounce; 
rub the quickfilver till no gliften- 
ing appears; then take an ounce 
of aloes, a dram of grated gin- 
ger, thirty drops of oil of favin, 
and fyrup of buckthorn enough 
to make the whole into a ball, 

One of thefe balls may be given e- 
very fix days, with the ufual precau- 
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tions with regard to mercurial phyfic: 
and the following powders immedi- 
ately: 

Take powdered tin and &thiops 
mineral, of each an ounce; and 
give it every night in a mafh, or 
in his corn, 

Thefe medicines, or any of the va- 
rious preparations of antimony and 
mercury, fhould be continued feveral 
weeks together, in order to free the a- 
nimal entirely from thefe vermin. 

Bartlet’s Farriery, 

BOUCHET, a pear fo called. 

BOWER, an arbour, a fhady_ place 
under the cover of trees, 

BOX, [Buxus] The fpecies are, 1%, 
Box-tree with oval leaves; 2d, Nar- 
row-leaved box; 3d, Dwarfor Dutch 
box, 

‘The two forts of tree box have been 
frequently raifed from feeds, and con- 
tantly produced plants of the fame 
kind from thofe the feeds were taken; 
and the dwarf box will never rife to a- 
ny confiderable height with any cul- 
ture, nor have I ever feen this fort 
flower, where the plants have been 
encouraged to grow many years in 
the greateft luxuriancy. There are 
two or three varieties of the firit fort, 
which are propagated in the gardens, 
one with yellow, and the other white. 
ftriped leaves, The other hath the 
tops of the leaves only marked with 
yellow, which is called tipped box. 

The firft and fecond forts grow in 
great plenty upon Box-hill near Dor- 
King in Surry, where were formerly 
large trees of thefe kinds, but of late 
they have been pretty much deftroyed ; 
yet there are great numbers of the 
trees remaining, which are of a conf- 
derable bignefs, ; 

The tree or Jarge box are proper to 
intermix in clumps of evergreens, &c. 
where they add to the variety of fuch 
plantations ; thefe may be propagated 
by planting thecuttings in autumn in 
a fhady border. When they are well 
rooted, they may be tranfplanted into 
nurferies till they are fit for the purpo- 
fes intended, The beft feafon for re- 
moving thefe trees is in O@ober, tho” 
indeed, if care be ufed to take them 
up with a good ball of earth, they 
may be tranfplanted almoft at any 
time, exceptin the middle of fummer: 
thefe trees are a very great ornament to 
cold and barren foils, where few other 
things will grow, The 
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The dwarf kind of box is ufed for 
bordering of flower-beds or borders ; 
for which purpofe it far exceeds any o- 
ther plant, it being fubje@ to no inju- 
ries from cold or heat, and is of long 
duration, is very eafily kept handfome, 
and by the firmnefs of its rooting 
keeps the mould in the borders from 
wafhing into the gravel-walks, more 
‘effe€tually than any plant whatever, 
This is increafed by parting the roots, 
er planting the flips; but as it makes 
fo great an increafe of itfelf, and fo ea- 
fily parts, it is hardly worth while to 
plant the flips that have no roots, 

Box of a wheel, the opening inwhich 
the end of the axle turns, 

Box of a4 plough, the crofs piece in 
the head of a plough which fupports 
the two crow ftaves. 

BOXTHORN, [Lycium] the fpecies 
are, rft, Boxthorn with longer linear 
léaves ; 2d, Boxthorn with fhorter li- 
near leayes; 3d, Boxthorn with wedge- 
fhaped leaves; 4th, Boxthorn with 
fpear-fhaped thick leaves; 5th, Box- 
thorn with oval fpear-fhaped leaves ; 
6th, Boxthorn with fpear-fhape acute 
leaves ; 7th, Boxthorn with oblong, o- 
val, thick leaves; Sth, Boxthorn with 
Hinear fpear-fhaped leaves growing in 
clufters ; gth, Smooth Boxthorn with 
with fpear-fhaped evergreen leaves pla- 
céd alternate; roth, Lycium with o- 
val heart-fhaped leaves placed oppofite, 
which are evergreen, and fit clofe to 
the ftalls, with thick double fpines, 
and flowers growing in clufters. 

The firft fort grows naturally in 
Spain, Portugal, and at the Cape of 
Good Hope. It may be propagated 
either by feeds, cuttings, or layers. if 
by feeds, they fhould be fown in'the au - 
tumn foon after they. are ripe, for if 
tfcy aré kept out of the ground till 
firing, they feldom come up the firit 
year. If the feeds are fown in pots, 
the pots fhould be plunged into fome 
old tan im the winter, and in very fe- 
vere froft covered with peafe-haulmi or 
firax?, but in mild weather fhould be 
open to receive wer; in the {pring the 
pots fhould be plunged into a mode- 
rate hot-bed, which will foon bring up 
rie plants; thefe muft be inured to 
“béar the open air as foon as the dan- 
ger of the froit is over, and when they 
are three inches high, they may be 
fhaken out of the pots, and each 
planted in a imail feparate pot, and 
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placed in the fhade till they have taken 
new root, when they may be removed 
to a fhelzered fituation, where they 
may remain tillthe autumn; thenthey 
fhould be either removedintothe green 
honfe, or placed under a hot-bed frame 
to fhelter them from hard froft; for 
thefe plants are too tender to live in 
the open air in England, fo they muft 
be kept in pots, and treated in the 
fame way as myrtles, and other hardy 
green-houfe plants; but when the 
plants are grown ftrong, there may be 
a few of them planted in the full 
ground in a warm fituation, where 
they will live in moderate winters, but 
in hard frofts they are commonly de- 
ftroyed, If the cuttings of thefe plants 
are planted in a fhady border in July, 
and duly watered, they will take root, 
and may then be treated in the fame 
way as the feedling plants. 
_ The fecond, feventh, and tenth forts 
are natives of the Cape of Good Hope, 
The third fort grows naturally in 
the fouth of France, in Spain and I- 
taly, and may be propagated by cut- 
tings or layers, 


The fourth fort was brought from , 
Africa, but is too tender to bear the o- , 


pen air in winter, yt 
The fifth, fixth, and ninth, grow na- 
turally in China. 
The eighth is like the firft. 
BRACTEA, the floral leaf. , 


BRAKE, Fern. Azask. Tee Wyuek I “ 


BRAMBLE. See Bracxperry, 

BRAN, the hutks of corn feparated 
from the four, B2a72eea//, 

BRANCURSINE. Bearfbreech. 

BRANCH, an arm of atree, ora 
part which, fprouting out from the 
trunk, helps to form the head or crown 
thereof, They often sife without or- 
der, and in confufion, from the trunk, 
as in the oak, elm, and others; but 
more regular in the fir, &c, 

BRAWN, the flefh of a-boar, bo- 


laftly pickled, 

Brawn is made only of the flitches, 
wittiout the Jegs; the oldeft boars are 
chofen for this ufe, it being a rule, that 
the older the boar the more horny the 
brawn. ' 

The method of making it ts as fol- 
lows: the bones being taken.out of 
the flitches, the fieth is fprinkled with 
falt, and !a'd in a tray, that the blood 
may drain off; after which’it is falt- 
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ned, rolled up, or collared, boiled, and. 
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@d a little, and rolled up as hard as 
pofible. The length of the collar of 
brawn fhould be as much as one fide 
of the bone will bear; fo that when 
rolled up it may be nine or ten inches 
in diameter, 

The collar being thus rolled up, it 
is boiled in a copper or large kettle, 
till it is fo tender that you may run a 
ftraw through it; when itis fet by till 
thoroughly cold, and then put into the 
following pickle. To every gallon of 
water add two handfulls of falt, and 
as much wheat-bran: boil them to- 
gether, drain the liquor as clear as 
poffible from the bran, and when the 
liquor is quite cold, put the brawn 
into it, 

BREAD, a well-known food, chief- 
ly divided into white, wheaten, and 
houthold; differing only in degrees of 
purity. In the firft, all the bran is fe- 
parated; in the fecond, only the coar- 
fer; in the third, none at all; fo that 
fine bread is made only of flour; 
wheaten bread of flour, with a mix- 
ture of fine bran; and houfhold, of 
the whole fubftance of the grain, with- 
out taking out either the coarfe bran 
or fine four, 

We alfo meet with fymnel bread, 
manchet or rojl bread, and French 
bread: which are only fo many deno- 
minations of the fineft or whiteft 
bread, mace of the pureft flour; ex- 
cept that in roll bread there is an ad- 
dition of milk, and, in French bread, 
of eggs and butter alfo. To which 
may be added, ginger-bread, made of 
white. bread, with almonds, liquorice, 
annifeed, roie-water, and fugar; and 
maflin bread, made of wheat and rye, 
Or fometimes of wheat and barley. 

The procefs of making houfhold 
bread amongft us, is thus: to a peck 
of meal they add a handful of falt, a 
Pint of yeaft, and three quarts of wa- 
ter, cold in fummer, hot in winter, and 
temperate between thetwo; the whole, 
being Kneaded in a bow] or trough by 
the fire in winter, from it in fummer, 
and alittle yeaft added, will rife in a- 
bout an hour; they then mould it into 
loaves, and put it into the oven to bake. 

For leavened bread, part of the 
flour intended for it, being made into 
dough with warm water and a little 
falt, is laid in the reft of the flour an 
hour or more, in which time it rifes to 
three times the bulk; then they mix 
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and knead the whole with more 
water, tijlit be brought into a ftiff 
dough; which being formed into 
loaves, is baked in the oven: though 
the more ufual way is to take a piece 
of dough kneaded, and leave it in the 
tub till next time, when they break it 
fmall, and mix it with the meal, add- 
ing fome yeatft, 

For French bread, they take half a 
bufhel of fine flour, ten eggs, and a 
pound and half of freth butter, into 
which they put as much yeaft, with 
manchet; and, tempering the whole 
mafs with new milk, pretty hot, let it 
lie half an hour to rife; which done, 
they make it into loaves or rolls, and 
wafh it over with an egg beaten with 
milk: care is taken that the oven be 
not too hot. 

BREADFRUIT-TREE., !The tree 
that bears the breadfruit is about the 
fize of a horfe-chefnut, the fruit is not 
unlike the Cantalupe melon either in 
fize or fhape, 

BREAST-PLOUGH, aplough that 
a man can fhove before him. 

BREWING, the art of making malt 
liquor. 

‘The beft months in the year for 
brewing beer to keep long are, March 
and Oétober, becaufe the air is then 
generally moft temperate, and the 
drink works or foments the better, 
which chiefly promotes its prefervation 
and good keeping. In very cold wea- 
ther, unlefs the cellar be warm whilit 
new drink is working it will not clear 
itfelf asit ought; and in very hot wea- 
ther, it will grow muddy and four, 
and never recover itfelf, unlefs the 
cellar be in atemperate ftate. Where 
cellars are damp, it is advifeable to 
brew rather in March than O@ober, 
becaufe fuch cellars may be kept tem- 
peratein the fummer, and the beer 
brewed then will have time to fettle 
before the cold can affect it. Cellars 
fhould admit as little external air as 
poffible, becaufe the variation of the 
air, (if there is free admiffion for it) 
will alter the ftate of the liquor, and 
Keep it perpetually difturbed and unfit 
for drinking, ; 

Many gentlemen, who are curious 
in their beer, have double doors to 
their cellars, to exclude the outward 
air; and their liquor is always good. 
Such cellars, if dry, preferve the fame 
temperature of heat in winter as in 

fummer; 
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fummer ; and a cellar fhould be thus 
difpofed if we expeét good drink, —— 
As every perfon has a method of brew- 
ing peculiar to himfelf, we forbear gi- 
ving inftruétions in tnat refpect, and 
fhall only touch upon water, malt, 
hops, and the keeping liquors, 

The beft water is in general river 
water, fuch as is foft and has partook 
of the air and fun, for this eafily infi- 
nuates itfelf into the malt, and extraéts 

‘Its virtue, whereas hard waters af- 
tringe and bind the parts of the malt, 
fo that its virtue is not freely commu- 
micated to the liquor. It isa rule 
with fome intelligent perfons, that 
water which will mix with foap is fit 
for brewing, andno other ; and it has 
been proved, that where the fame 
quantity of malt and hops has been u- 
fed to a barrel of river, as to a barrel 
of fpring water, the brewing of river 
water has excelled the other in ftrength 
above five degrees in twelve months, 
and was preferable in tafte, although 
they both underwent the fame procefs 
in every refpect, 

It frequently happens in the fame 
town, where gentlemen ufe the fame 
malt, hops, water, and brewer, have 
brewed in the fame month, and kept 
their liquor to the fame age, that the 
flavour of each is very different: For 
this difference, three probable reafons 
may he adduced: 1, The different 
ftate of the weather inthe fame month 
may make an alteration in the work- 
ing of the liquors: 2, The yeaft or 
barm may be different of which theli- 
quors were worked: And 3. Thecel- 
Jars may not be equally good ; for the 
goodnefs of drink that is kept, depends 
on the goodnefs of cellars where kept. 
Where cellars are dry and good, and 
the fame method of brewing is ufed, 
beer will almoft invariably be of the 
fametafle; and fuch cellars only which 
will clofe a temperate air, will ripen 
beer, and make it mellow; all others 
that are fubje&t to heat and cold, make 
it fubje& to grow ftale and fharp. 

The Dorchefter beer, which is ef- 
teemed preferable to moft of the malt- 
liquor in England, is for the moft part 
brewed of chalky water, andthe cellars 
being dug in that dry foil contributes 
to the gocd keeping of their drink, it 
being of a clofe texture, and cf a dry- 
ing quality, fo as to diffipate damps ; 
fur damp cellars are injurious to keep- 
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ing liquors, as well as deftru@tive to 
the cafks, The malt of this county 
is of a pale colour. 

In proportion to the quantity of li- 
quor, which is enclofed in one cafk, fo 
will it bea longer or a fhorter time in 
ripening. A vefiel which contains 
two hogfheads of beer, will require 
twice as much time to perfeét itfelf as 
one hogfhead; and there fhould be no 
veffel ufed for ftrong beer, which we 
defign to keep, lefs than a hogfhead ; 
for one of that quantity, if it be fit to 
draw ina year, has body enough to 
{upport it two, three, or four years, if 
it has ftrength of malt and hops in it. 

When once a veffelis broached, we 
ought to have regard to the time in 
which it willbe expended ; forif there 
happens to be a quick draught for it, 
then it will laft good to the very bot- 
tom; but if there is likely to be aflow 
draught, then do not draw off quite 
half before you bottle it, or elfe your 
beer will grow flat, dead, or four. 

One great piece of ceconomy, is the 
good management of fmall beer; for 
if that is not good, the drinkers of it 
will be feeble in fummer time, and in- 
capable of ftrong work, and will be 
very fubje& to diftempers. The ufe 
of drink, as wellas meat, is to nourifh 
the body; and the more labour a man 
does, the more fubftantial fhould be 
his diet. In time of harveft may be 
feen the bad effeéts of fmall beer a- 
mong the workmen; and in great fa- 
milies, where that article has not been 
taken care of, the 2pothecaries bills 
have amounted to twice as much more 
as the malt would have fcome to, 
that would have kept the fervants in 
ftrength and good health; befides one 
thing more, good wholefome drink is 
feldom flung away by the fervants, fo 
that the fparing of a little malt ends 
in lofs to the mafter. Where there is 
good cejlaring, therefore, it is advife- 
able to brew a ftock of fmall beer, ei- 
ther in March or O€tober, or in both 
months, and to he kept in hogfheads 
if pofible: The beer brewedin Marah 
to begin drawing in O@ober, and that 
brewed tn O€tober to begin in March, 
for fummer drinking. 

Water of ahard nature may be fof- 
tened, byfetting it expofed to the air 
and fun, and puttinginto it fome pieces 
of foft chalk to intufe; or elfe when 
the water is fer on to boil, for pour- 
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ing upon the malt, put into it a quan- 
tity of bran, which willhelp a little to 
foften it. 

_ The general diftin@tion between one 
malt and another malt, is only that 
one is high dried, the other low dried : 
the former produces a liquor of a deep 
brown colour, the latter a pale-colour- 
ed liquor, The firft is rather fcorched 
than dried, and the liquor made of it 
will feoner grow {tale and fharp that 
that m&de of pale malt; when brewed 
with courfe water, it makes very good 
ale, but willnot keep above fix months. 
if ftrong beer is brewed with it, and 
if ever fo much hopped, it will never 
drink {eft and mellow like that brew- 
ed with pale malt, ‘There is an acid 
quality in it, which occafions the heart- 
burn; and thofe who drink it to ex- 
cefs, are frequently afflicted with the 
gravel and ftone, 

All malt liquors, however well brew- 
ed, may be fpoiled by bad cellaring ; 
and by fermenting in the cafk, will 
turn thickand four. To remedy this, 
the bung of the cafk fhould be opened 
for two or three days, and if that does 
not {top the fermentation, put into it, 
two or three pounds of oyfter fhells, 
wafhed and dried well in an oven and 
then powdered; and ftirring ita little, 
it will foon fettie the drink, make it 
fine, and take off its fharp tafte. As 
foon as that is done, draw it off into a- 
nother veffel, and put about three pints 
of wheat or wheat malt it, or more if 
the veffel requires it. Sometimes fuch 
fermentation will happen by bad wea- 
~ ther, and the drink will grow fine of 
itfeif, 

High-dried malt fhould not be ufed 
till it has been ground ten days ora 
fortnight, but it muft be kept dry. 
Paie malt muft not be ground above a 
week before it is ufed. 

The neweft hops are the beft; after 
two years, they begin to lofe their fia- 
vour, unlefs kept in great quantities, 
and ina dry place; and fo cautious 
ought perfons to be in the choice of 
this article, that where the water, the 
malt, the brewer, and the cellars, are 
good, a bad hop will fpoil all, The 
yeaft or barm fhould be alfo attended 
to, or a good brewing may be fpoiled, 
and it fhould be provided before brew- 
ing, that the wort may not ftay for it. 

In fome places it is praétifed to dip 
whifks into yeaft, and beat it well, and 
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fo hang up the whifks with the yeat 
io them todry; and if there is no 
brewing till two months afterwards, 
the beating and {tirring one of thefe 
whifks in new wort, will raifea work- 
ing or fermentation in it, Al! drink 
fhould be worked weil in the tun, or 
keel, before it he put into the vefiel, 
for elie it will not eafily grow fine, 
Some beat down the yeaft pretty often 
while in the tun, and keep it there 
working for two or three days, obferv- 
ing to put it in the veffel jutt when the 
yeait begins to fall, This drink is 
commonly very fine, whereas that 
which is put into the veffel quickly af- 
ter “tis brewed, will not be fine in ma- 
ny months, 

With relation to the feafon for brew- 
ing of drink for keeping, if the cellars 
are fubje& to the heat of the fun, or 
warm fummer air, it is beft to brew 
in October, that the drink may have 
time to digeft betore the warm feafon 
comes on: And if cellars are incii- 
nable to damps, and to receive water, 
the beft time is to brew in March; and 
fome brewers always chufe the brew- 
ing of pale malt in March, and the 
brown in Oétober; for pale malt being 
made with a leffer degree of fire than 
the other, wants the fummer feafon to 
ripen it; and the brown having hada 
larger fhare of fire to dry it, is more 
capable of defending itfelf againft the 
cold of the winter feafon. But how 
far thefe reafens may be juft we do 
not pretend to determine, 

When care has been taken in all the 
above particulars, if the caiks are not 
in good order, ftill the brewing may 
befpoiled. New cafks are apt to give 
drink an ill-tafte, if not well fcalded 
and feafoned feveral days fucceffively, 
before they are ufed; and old cafks, 
if they ftand any time out of ufe, are 
apt to grow mufty; unflacked lime, 
about a gallon toa hogfhead, with a- 
bout fix gallons of water put in with 
it, and the hogfhead_prefently ftopped 
up, will clear it of its taint, if repeated 
four or five times; or burning of li- 
nen dipped in brimftone, ciofe {topped 
in a cafk, three or four times, will do 
the fame, | : 

Little more need be faid about the 
management of drink, and that is con- 
cerning the bottling of it. The bottles 
firft muft be weil cleaned and dried; 
for wet bottles will make the drink 
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¢urn mouldy, or mothery: the corks 
muit be new andfound; for if the air 
can get into the bottles, the drink will 
grow fiat, and will never rife, If bot- 
tles are corked as they fhould be, itis 
hard to pull out the corks without a 
f{crew, andto be fure to draw the cork 
without breaking, the fcrew ought to 
go through the cork, and then the air 
mutt neceffarily find a paffage where 
the fcrew has paffed, and therefore the 
cork is good for nothing; orif a cork 
has once been in a bottle, and has been 
drawn without a fcrew, yet that cork 
will turn mufty as foon as ’tis expofed 
to the air, and will communicate its 
ill flavour to the bottle where it is 
next put, and fpoi! the drink that way. 

In the choice of corks, chufe thofe 
that are foft, and clear from fpecks, 
and let them lay in water a day or two 
before you ufe them; but let themdry 
again before you put them in the bot- 
tles, left they fhould happen to turn 
mouldy.---To prevent your bottles 
from burfting, take the peg or bung 
out of the cafk a day or two before 
bottling it; and this fhould always be 
done, unlefs the liquor be flat without 
fo doing. 

In the bottling of drink, you may 
alfo obferve, that the top and middle of 
the hogfhead is the ftrongeft, and will 
fooner rife in the bottles than the bot- 
tom: And when once you begin to 
bottle a veffel of any liquor, be fure 
not to leave it till allis completed, for 
elfe you will have fome of one tafte, 
and fome of another. 

If a vefiel of drink begins to grow 
fiat, whilft in common draught, bot- 
tle it, and into every bottle put a piece 
of joaf fugar, about the quantity of a 
walnut, which will make the drink rife 
and come to itfelf; and to forward its 
ripening, you may fet fome bottles in 
hay in a warm place; but ftraw will 
Mot affift its ripening. 

If there has been opportunity of 
brewing a good flock of fmall beer in 
Béarch and O@ober, fome of it may be 
bottled at fix months end, putting into 
every bottle a lump of loaf fugar as 
big asa walnut; this efpecially will 
be very refrefhing drink in the fum- 
mer: Or if you happen to brew in 
fummer, and are defirous of brifk fmall 
heer, bottle it as above, as foon as it 
has done working. 

BRIAR, [Cyno/eates] The dog-rofe, 
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or hip tree. This bufh grows wild in. 
hedges throughout England, The 

flowers have a pleafant fmell; but fo 

weak, that Parkinfon, and others, have 

named the plant ro/a [y/veftris inodora : 

a water diftilled from them fmells a- - 
greeably, The fruit or hips contain a 

fourifh-fweetith pulp; with a rough 

prickly matter inclofing the feeds, from 

which the pulp ought to be carefully 

feparated before itis taken internally: 

the Wirtemberg college obferves, that 

from a neglect of this caution, the 

pulp of hips fometimes occafions a 

pruritus, and uneafinefs about the a- 

nus; and I have known the conferve 

of it toexcite a violent vomiting. 

BRIDLE, a contrivance made of i- 
ron and leather to keep the horfe in 
fubjection. 

BRIONY, [ Bryonia] There are feve- * 
ral fpecies of this plant, fome annual ’ 
and fome perennial: that which is u- 
fed in medicine is a rough plant grow- ss 
ing in hedges, and climbing upon the ~“ 
bufhes, Tie roots aré large, fometimes NN 
as thick as aman’s thigh: their fmell ™. 
when frefh is.ftrong and difagreeable; 
the tafte naufeoufly bitter, acrid, and 
biting; the juice is fo fharp as in a 
little time to exulcerate the fkin: 
in drying, they lofe great part of their 
acrimony, and almoft the whole of 
their fcent. Briony root is a ftrong 
irritating cathartic; and as fuch has 
been fometimes fuccefsfully exhibited 
in maniacal cafes, in fome kinds of 
dropfies, and in feveral chronical dif- 
orders where a quick folution of vifcid 
juices, and afudden ftimulus on the fo- 
lids, were required. An extraét pre- eS 
pared by waters a€ more mildly, and & 
with greater fafety than the root in 
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fubftance: given from half a dram to 
adram, it proves a gentle purgative, 
and likewife operates powerfully by 
urine, 

BRIZE, ground which has laid long 
untilled. “ce Fallow - 

BRITE, a term when hops fhatter. 

BROCOLI, [Braffica, Italica] a {pe- 
cies of cabbage, of which there are fe- 
veral varieties. 

Brocoli requires a very good and 
pretty light foil, rather deep than o- 
therwife, The proper time for fowing 
itis from the latter end of April, till 
the beginning of June; and the man- 
ner the fame as for cabbage. When 
the plants are about a fortnight or 
three 
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three weeks old, that is when they have 
got feven oreight leaves, they fhould, 
like all others of the cabbage kind, be 
tranfplanted into beds of well prepa- 
red mould, and towards the end of 
July they will be fit to be tranfplanted 
into beds where they are to remain, 
This fhould be a well fheltered fpot, 
but not under the drip of trees. The 
plants fhould here be fet in rows at 
leaft two feet afunder, but two feet 
and a half, or even three feet, will be 
ftill better; and at the diftence of a 
footand a half, or rather two feet from 
each other in the rows, Towards the 
end of December, if the weather be 
not very fevere, they will begin to fhew 
their fmall heads, which, efpecially at 
their firft appearance, are not unlike 
thofe of caulifiowers. Thefe heads 
fhould be cut off beforethey run up to 
feed, with about four or five inches of 
the ftalks, and a great number of fide 
fhoots, produced. from the ftem, will 
fucceed them, and continue fit for eat- 
ing till the middle of March. They 
will not indeed he fo large asthe for- 
mer, but they will be equally well taft- 
ed. The fkin of the ftalks fhould be 
taken off before they are boiled. 
There are three forts of brocoli cul- 
tivated in our kitchen gardens, viz, 
the Roman or purple brocoli; the Na- 
ples, or white brocoli; and the brown 
or black brocoli, The firft of thefe is 
the fineft flavoured, and continues 
Jongeftinfeafon ; and therefore is moft 
eiteemed, The fecond, or white bro- 
coli, has fo nearly the tafte of cauli- 
flower, that it is not always eafy to dif- 
tinguifh them. The brown or black 
fort is the leaft delicate, but the har- 
dieft, and grows to the largeft fize. 
For a fecond crop to fupply the ta- 
ble after the firft is gone, Mr, Miller 
advifes the fowing of brocoli again in 
the beginning of July; but Mr. Swit- 
zer thinks it wrong to fow this plant 
even fo late as Midfummer, becaufe 
their ftems will not be ftrong enough 
beforethe winter to produce that num- 
ber of fprouts they otherwife would 
do, if fown fooner, He therefore di- 
re€ts the plants to be divided into 
three parts, and to cut their heads off 
entirely within a foot and a half, or 
two feet of the ground; beginning to 
do this to one parcel about a fortnight 
er three weeks befure Michaelmas, to 
the next about a month after, and to 
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the laft about a fortnight or “three 
weeks before Chriftmas: by which 
means a continued fucceffion of fprouts 
will iffue from the fides of the remain- 
ing ftems, Either dire€tions may be 
followed; butthelargeft heads will be 
produced by Mr, Miller’s method, and 
the greateft number by that of Mr, 
Switzer, 

BROKEN-WIND, a very fatal dif- 
eafe to which horfes are too often fub- 
ject. 

This diforder hitherto feems to have 
been little underfilood; but Mr. Gib- 
fon is inclined to think, that the fource 


‘of it is frequently owing to the inju- 


dicious, or hafty feeding young horfes 
for fale; by which means the growth 
of the lungs, and all the contents with- 
in the cheft, are fo increafed, and, in 
afew years, fo preternaturally enlarged, 
that the cavity of the cheftis not ca- 
pacious enough for them to expand 
themfelyes, and perform their func- 
tions, 

A narrow contraéted cheft with 
large lungs may fometimes naturally 
be the caufe of this diforder: and it 
has been obferved, that horfes rifing 
eight years eld, are as liable to this dif- 
temper, as at a certain period of life, 
men fall into afthmas, confumptions, 
and other chronic difeafes, 

The reafon why this diforder becomes 
more apparent at this age may be, that 
ahorfe comes to his full ftrength and 
maturity at this time: at fix he com- 
monly finifhes his growthin height; 
after which he lets down his belly, and 
fpreads, and a!l his parts are grown 
totheir full extent ; fothatthe prefiure 
on the lungs and midriff is now more 
increafed. 

But how little weight foever thefe 
reafons may have, repeated diffections 
have given ocular proofs of a preter- 
natural largenefs, not only of thelungs” 
of broken-winded horfes, but of their 
heart and its bag; and alfo of the 
membrane which divides the cheft; 
as well as of the remarkable thinnefs 
of the diaphragm or midriff 

This difproportion has been obfer- 
ved to be fo great, that the heart and 
lungs have been almoft of twice their 
natural fize; perfectly found, and 
without ary ulceration whatever, or 
any defeét in the wind-pipe or its 
glands. : 

Hence it appears, tiat this enor- 
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mous fize of the lungs, and the {pace 
they occupy, by hindering the free ac- 
tion of the midriff, is the chief caufe 
of this diforder; and as the fubftance 
of the lungs was found more flefhy 
than ufual, they muft of courfe have 
toft much of their fpring.and tone. 

This flefhinefs and fize of the lungs 
may, in a great meafure, be the caufe, 
why the infpirations in broken-wind- 
ed horfes are difproportionately flow ; 
for we may obferve that they draw 
their in breath flowly, their flanks fil- 
ling up, and rifing with difficul-y: but 
that their flanks fall fuddenly, and their 
breath burfts forth with violence, both 
from mouth and noftrils; infomuch, 
that a man in the dark, by holding his 
hands on the horfe’s mouth and nofe, 
may eafily difcover if he is broken- 
winded, 

Whoever confiders a broken-wind in 
this light, muft own that it may be 
réckoned among the incurable diftem- 
pers of horfes; and that all the boaft- 
ed pretenfions to cure, are vain and 
frivolous, fince the utmoft fkill can 
amountfo no more than now and then 
palliating the fymptoms, and mitiga- 
ting their violence, 

We fhall therefore lay down fuch 
methods as may probably prevent this 
diforder, when purfued in time; but 
if they fhould not fucceed, we fhall of- 
fer fome remedies and rules to miti- 
gate its force, and to make a horfe as 
ufeful as poffible under this malacy, 

Tt is ufual before a broken-wind ap- 
pears, for a horfe to have a dry obfti- 
nate cough, without any vifible fick- 
nefs or lofs of appetite; but, on the 
contrary, a difpofition to foul feeding, 
eating the litter, and drinking much 
water. 

In order then to prevent, as much 
as poffible, this diforder, bleed him, 
and give him two drams of calomel, 
mixed up with an ounce of diapente, 
for two nights fucceffively, keeping him 
cloathed and well littered; and feed- 
ing him with fcalded bran and warm 
water. 

The following balls are then to be 


taken for fome time, which have beén. 


found extremely efficacious in remo- 
ving ob{tinate coughs: © 

Take gum ammoniacum, galbanum, 

and affafcetida, of each two oun- 

ces; fquills, four ounces; cinna- 

bar of afitimony, fx ounces; faf- 
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fron, half an ounce: make the 
whole into a pafte with honey ; 
ard give aball about the fize of a 
pullet’s egg every morning. 

Broken-winded horfes fhould eat 
fparingly of hay, which, as well as 
their corn, may be wetted with cham- 
ber-lye, or fair water; as this will 
make them lef. craying aiter water. 

The volatile falts in the urine may 
render it preferable to water, and may 
be the reafon why garlic is found fo 
very efficacious in thefe cafes; two or 
three cloves given at a time in a feed, 
or three ounces of garlic bruifed, and 
boiled in a quart of milk and water, 
and given every other morning for a 
fortnight, having been found very fer- 
viceable; for by warming and {timu- 
lating the folids, and diffolving the te- 
naceous juices, which choak up the vef- 
fels of the lungs, thefe complaints are 
greatly relieved. 

Careful feeding and moderate exer- 
cife has greatly relieved broken-wind- 
ed horfes; and though for the firft 
fummer they have not been able toen- 
dure much labour, yet many have been 
found lefs oppreffed the fecond, and 
fome fcarce perceptibly affected the 
third; and even able to bear great fa- 
tigue: and could a horfe be kept 
conftantly in the field, and taken up 
only when ufed, he might, by this ma-- 
nagement, do good fervice for many 
years. 

But whoever expeéts to cure his horfe, 
by fending him out to grafs, will find 
himfelf difappointed. efpecially if he 
remains abroad afterthe fpring grafs 5; 
for on his return to the ftable and dry 
meat, he will be more oppreffed and 
fhort breathed than before, for want 
of the open air, and the moift food he 
has been accuftomed to. 

“Herfes fent to grafs in order to be 
cured of an obftinate cough, have of- 
ten returned completely broken-wind- 
ed, where the pafture has been rich and 
fucculent, fo that they have had their 
bellies conttantly full. As the ill con- 
fequence therefore is obvious, where 
you have not the convenience of turn- 
ing out your horfe for a conftancy, 
you may foil him for a month or twa 
with young green barley, tares, or any 
other young herbage. 

To purfive, thick winded-horfes, 
Barbadoes and common tar have often 
been given with fuccefs, to the quan- 
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city of two fpconfuls mixed with the 
yolk of arrege, diffolved in warm ale, 
and given fafting two or three times a 
weex, efpécially on thofe days you hunt 
or travel. 

But in order to make all thefe forts 
of horfes of any real fervice, the grand 
point is to have a particular regard to’ 
their diet, obferving a juft c@conomy 
both in that and their exercife ; giving 
them but a moderate quantity of hay, 
corn, or water, at atime, and moiften- 
ing the former to prevent their requi- 
ring too much of the latter, and never 
exercifing them but with moderation, 
as has been before obferved. , 

The following ball may be given once 
a fortnight or three weeks; and as.it 
cperates very gently, and requires no 
confinement, except the days itis gi- 
ven (when warm meat and water wiil 
be neceffary) it may be continued for 
two or three months, 

Take fuccotrine aloes, fix drams; 
‘mycrh, galbanum, and ammonia- 
cum, of each two drams; bay 
berriés, halfan oance; oil of am- 
ber, afcoonful: make the whole 
into a ball with a fufficient quan- 
tity of fyrup of buckthorn, 

EROOD, the produce of a heft, 

BROODING, the ac of a hen, or 
other bird, fitting ona number of eggs, 
to keep them warm, till they hatch, or 
produce young ones, 

BROOKLIME, [ Becabunga| This is 
a low plant, common in little rivulets 
and ditches of ftanding water: the 
leaves remain’ ali the winter, but are 
in greateft perfection in the fpring. 
Their prevailing tafté is an herbaceous 
one, accompanied with a very light 
bitterifhnefs.—Becabunga is fuppofed 
to have a faponaceous detergent virtue, 
and to attenuate vifcid humours with- 
Out pungency or irritation: Hence it 
is directed in the fpecies of fcurvy cal- 
led hot, where the cochleariz, and o- 
ther acrid antifcorbutics are lefS pro- 
per. In this difeafe, and where the 
animal juices are difpofed to a putrid 
alcalefcent ftate, it may be given along 
with the forrels, orange juice, or other 
vegetable acids; or employed for aba- 
ting-the acrimony of the fcurvy graf- 
fes andnafturtia, 

BROOM, [Genifia] There are feve- 
ral forts all propagated by feeds, which 
fecceed better in autumnthan in fpring; 
theleaves haye a naufeous bitter cafte: 
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they are faidto purge both by ftoot 
and urine, and hence ftand recommend- 
ed in hydropic cafes, The flowers are’ 
alfo faid to prove cathartic in decoc- 
tion, and emetic in fub{tance, thougk 
in fome places, as Lobel informs us, 
they are commonly ufed, and in large 
quantity, in fallads, without producing 
any efettof this kind. The qualities 
ot the feeds are little better determi- 
ned: fome report, that they purge al- 
moti as ftrengly as hellebore, in the 
dofe of adram and half; whit the 
author above-mentioned relates that he 
has given a decoétion of two ounces of 
them as agentle emetic, 

BROW ALLIA: There are two forts, 
one with only afingle fiower on eachr 
footitalk, the other with one or many 
flowers on each footftalk: The firft is 
a native of Panama, the plants are an= 
nual, fo perifh in autumn; the fecds 
muit be fown upon a hot-bed in the 
fpring, and the plants brought forward 
on another, otherwife they. will not 
perfect their feeds in England, Some 
of thefe plants may be tranfplanted in 
June, into the borders of the fower- 
garden, where, if the feafon proves 
warm, they will flower and perfeé 
feeds; but left thefe fhould fail, there 
fhould be a plant or two kept in the 
ftove to fecure feeds. They ufuaHy 
grow about two feet high, and’ fpread 
out into lateral branches on every 
fide the falk, garnifhed with oval leaves 
which are entire, and have fhort foot. 
ftalks, Toward the end of the bran= 
ches the flowers are produced finely 
upon pretty long foot-ftalks, arifing 
from the wing of the leaf. Thefe 
have a fhort empalement of one leaf, 
which is cut into five parts; out of 
the center of the empalement the fldw= 
er arifes, whichis crooked and bent 
downward; thetop of the tubeis fpread 
open, and the brim, or open part of 
the flower, has fome refemblance’'to a 
lip-flower, being irregular; it is of a 
light blue colour, fometimes inclining 
to a purple or red, and often there are 
flowers of three colours on the fame 
plant. When thefe fall away, the ger- 
men in the centér becomes an oval cap- 
fule of one cell, filled with fmail, an- 
gular, brown feeds. Irflowers in July, 
Auguft, and September, and the feeds 
are ripe in five or fix weeks after. 

The fecond fort grows naturally in 
Peru; thetalk of this plant is twic@ 
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the fize of that of the firft, and appears 
fomewhat fhrubby; the leaves upon 
the flower branches ave {mooth: the 
foot-ttalks have fome with one flower, 
ethers have three, and fome five flow- 
ers, which are of a deep violet colour, 
and are fucceeded by feed-veffels like 
thofe of the firft fort. This requires 
the fame culture as the former, 

BRUNSFELSIA. This plant rifes 
with a woody ftem to the height of 
eight or ten feet, fending out many 
fide branches, which are covered with 
4& rough bark, and garnifhed with ob- 
Tong oval leaves. At the extremity of 
the branches the flowers are produced, 
generally threeor four together, Thefe 
are aimoft as large as thofe of the 
greater bindweed, but have very long 
narrow tubes, which are hairy. After 
the flower is paft, the empalement 
turns to a round foft fruit, inclofing 
many oval feeds, whichare fituated clofe 
to the cover or fkin, to which they 
adhere. 

This plant grows naturally in moft 
of the fugar iflands in America; it 
may be propagated from feeds, which 
fhould be fown early in the fpring in 
pots, and plunged into a hot-bed of 
tanners bark, When the plants are 
come up and fit to remove, they fhould 
be tranfplanted each into a feparate 
{mall pot, and plunged into the hot- 
bed again, obferving to water and fhade 
the plants until they have taken root, 
When the plants have advanced fo high 
3s not to be contained in the framies, 
they fhould be removed into the bark- 
ftove, where, during the fummer 
months, they fhould have a large thare 
of freeair, but in the winter they mult 
be kept very clofe. Thefe plants may 
alfo be increafed by planting their cut- 
tings in the {pring before they thoot, 
in pots filled with frefh light earth, 
and plunged into a hot-bed of tanners 
bark. i 

BRUTE, an irrational animal. 

BUCKBEAN, [Trifolium paludofum, | 
Marfh trefoil. This plant grows wild 
jn moift marfhy places: it has three 
oval leaves, ftanding together, upon 
ene pedicle which iffues from the root ; 
their tatte is very bitter, and fome- 
what naufeous, Marth trefoil is an 
efficacious aperient and deobftruent, 
promotes the fluid fecretions, and, if 
Jiberally taken, gently loofens the bel- 
ly. It has of late gained great repu- 
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tation in fcorbutic and fcrophulous 
diforders: and its good effe&s in thefe 
cafes have been warranted by expe- 
rience; inveterate cutaneous difeafes 
have been removed by an infufion of 
the leaves, drank to the quantity of a 
quart a day, at proper intervals, and 
continued for fome weeks. Boerhaave 
relates, that he was relieved of the 
gout by drinking the juice mixed with 
whey. 

BUCKSHORNTREE, [ Corozopus] of 
the coronopus, or buckfhorn plantain; 
there are two varieties growing in 
England, viz. the common buckfhorn, 
which grows plentifully on heaths 
every where, and the narrow-leaved 
Welth fort, which is found upon many 
of.the Welfh mountains, The firft 
of thefe was formerly cultivated as'a 
fallad herb in gardens, but has been 
long banifhed from thence for its rank, 
difagreeable flavour; it is fometimes 
ufed in medicine, There has been one 
fpecies of pfyllium or fleawort, found 
growing naturally in England, which 
is the fort ufed in medicine ; this was 
found in the earth, thrown out of the 
bottom of the canals, which were dug 
for the Chelfea water-works, where it 
grew in great plenty. The feeds of 
this muft have been buried there fome 
ages, for no perfon remembers any of 
the plants growing in that neighbour- 
hood before, The feeds of this are 
fometimes ufed, which are imported 
from the fouth of France, 

BUCKTHORN, [Réamnus] This 
tree is common in hedges: it flowers 
in June, and ripens its fruit in Sep- 
tember or the beginning of Ofober, 
In our markets, the fruit of fome o- 
ther trees, as the eat or black 
berry bearing alder, and the cornus fee- 
mina or dog-berry tree, have of late 
years been frequently mixed with, or 
fubiftituted for, thofe of buckthorn. 
This abufe may be difcovered by open- 
ing the berries: thofe of buckthorn 
have almoft always four feeds, the ber- 
ries of the frangula two, and thofe of 
the cornus foemina only one. Buck- 
thorn berries, bruifed on white paper, 
give it a green tincture, which the o- 
thers do not. Thofe who fell thejuice 
to the apothecaries, are faid to mix 
with it a large proportion of water, 

Buckthorn berries have a faint dif- 
agreeable fmell, and a naufeous bitter 
tafte, They haye long been in confi- 
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derable efteem as cathartics; and ce- 
lebrated in dropfies, rheumatifms, and 
even in the gout; though in thefe ca- 
fes, they have no advantage above o- 
thet purgatives, and are more offen- 
five, and operate more churlifhly, than 
many which the fhops are furnithed 
with; they generally occafion gripes, 
ficknefs, dry the mouth and throat, and 
leave a thirft of long duration, The 
dofe is about twenty of the frefh ber- 
ries in fubftance, and twice or thrice 
this number in decoétion, an ounce of 
the expreffed juice, or a dram of the 
dried berries, A fyrup prepared from 
the juice is kept in the fhops; in this 
preparation, the naufeous flavour of 
the buckthorn is fomewhat alleviated, 
by the fugar and the addition of aro- 
matics. 

BUCKWHEAT, the name of a 
plant generally confidered as a fpecies 
of corn, though not fuchin fact; nor 
does it grow like any of the efculent 
grains, Its leaf, from being roundifh 
at firft, takes nearly the fhape of that 
of ivy, but longer pointed, and much 
fofter. Its {talk is round, hollow, and 
weak, fometimes reddifth, but moft 
commonly green, and growing to the 
height of about two feet and a half, 
Lateral branches, which fhoot out al- 
moft at every joint, are terminated by 
purplith flowers, which are fucceeded 
by fmall triangular feeds, black on the 
outfide, and white within. 

Buck-wheat will grow on the moft 
barren lands, and this is one of its 
great ufestothe farmer, The dryeft 
and worft will afford it nourifhment+ 
If he have a piece of almoft heathy 
land, or of naked gravel, or in the 
{tone countries, one ef thofe lands 
where chips and fragments of {tone 
make up, in a manner, the whole fur- 
face, buckwheat will grow on any of 
them. It requires little preparation, 
and needs not be fown till very late; 
fo that every way it recommends itfelf 
to his regard. 

When he has fixed upon a piece of 
ground, fo poor that it will bear no- 
thing elfe; or one that may, by this 
means be rendered fit for fomething 
better, his next thing is to feck for good 
feed. 

He is to chufe the faireft and found- 
eft he can get, fuch as is dry and of a 
bright colour is deft; but this is in 
general a feed in which there is lefS ha- 
zard than moft others. 
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The quantity is to be very different 
according to the defign of fowing; for 
when buck-wheat is raifed for feed, a 
fmall number of plants well nourifh- 
ed is what the farmer is to defire; but 
when it is fown only to be ploughed 
in as a manure, the feed being not at 
all concerned in this matter, the larger 
a quantity there is upon the ground 
the better. 

When buck-wheat is raifed for the 
feed a bufhel is fufficient for an acre; 
but onthe other hand, when it is meant 
by way of preparation for another crop, 
four bufhels to the acre is no 4 all 
too much, The timeof fowing buck- 
wheat as already obferved, is later than 
that of almoft any other crop, The 
beginning of May is the earlieft it 
fhould be put into the ground: the 
middle of that month is a better time, 
and it will do to the very latter end. 
Buck-wheat being a native of very 
warm climates, does not bear cold, 
and it is fo quick a grower that it needs 
not be fown early in the feafon; for 
when got into the ground toward the 
end of May, it will very well ripen 
during the fummer feafon, 

After buck-wheat is in the ground, 
there requires no particular care to be 
taken of it, The common and famj- 
liar method of ploughing and harrow- 
ing, and that in the flighteft manner, 
covers it, and it will fhoot at its own 
time, let the weather be whatit will: 
Rainor, dry makes very little difference, 

When once cut up it grows apace. 
The fort of grounds allowed to it does 
not favour the growth of weeds, like 
richer land, nor do they grow fo quick 
upon it; fo that the buck-wheat thri- 
ving apace, quickly gets the better of 
them, In this condition it will conti- 
nue growing up till it comes to flower- 
ing, unlefs the intent of the farmer be 
to plough it in fooner, 

Befide the two ufes of buck-wheat 
in the feed, and in ploughing into the’ 
ground, it has another very confidera- 
ble one, which is, the being eaten by - 
cattle, This is the more important, 
becaufe it comes in at a time when o- 
ther provender is fcarce, the grafs being 
burnt up by the heat; and the horned 
cattle at this time, toward the end of 
fummer, being generally in great want 
of good freth food, The buck-wheat 
being then juft coming into bloffom, 
the cows are very fond of it; and j*is 
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an excellent nourifhment, rich and 
wholefome, making them yield a great 
quantity of milk, and not giving it any 
difagreeable tafte. There is no better 
butter or cheefe than fuch as is made 
of their milk when they have fed in 
this manner, 


If the farmer intends his crop for 


this ufe, he muft fow it thicker than 
for feed, but not fo thick as when he 
intends it for ploughing in; two bufh~- 
els and a half of feed to an acre will 
yield a very good growth for this pur- 
pofe. i 

After the cows have eaten it down, 
the ftubble may be ploughed in, and 
the land will do for a crop of corn, 
It is not fo well as when the large full 
grown crop, fown for that purpofe, is 
ploughed in entire, that being the beft 
method of making this crop proper for 
wheat. 

When this has been the intent of 
fowing, the crop is to ftand mil full 
grown and in flower, but not till the 
feed is formed. Juft before thatit is 
in the richeft condition for, manure, 
and that opportunity is to be taken, 

When the feed is the point in view, 
and the field has been fown fparingly 
for that purpofe, the plants will be 
much ftronger, and they will ripen a 
great deal, 

At this time the farmer is to watch 
when moftis ripe and none fallen, and 
then he is to get in bis harveft. 

Buck-wheat may ftand longer than 
almoft any kind of crop for this pur- 
pofe, for none holds tne feed fo firmly. 
But ftill there is to be fome regard to 
the ripenefs; and when but little is 
left that can come to good, the whole 
is to be cut, that more than its value 
be not loft in waiting for it. 

The way of gathering it is by mow- 
ing; and when down it is to lay fome 
days in the air before it is houfed; 
there is no great danger of accidents 
during this time, for icarce any thing 
is fo hardy. When the ftalks are 
grown limber, and the grain ‘firm, it is 
to be carried in and thrafhed. The 
produce is very great, Fifty bufhels 
for an acre may be had from very mo- 
derate land, and much more is com- 
mon from fuch as is any thing rich, 

The ufes of the feed are many, it 
ferves excellently for hogs, who are 
fond of it, and fatten very well upon 
it: many kinds of poultry alfo like it; 
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and in fome countries it is eaten by 
the poorer people, made into a kind of 
pancake, with fome wheat flower a- 
mongit. Itis a thriving food for hor- 
fes. But it fhould be broke in 2 mill 
before they haveit, otherwife the fkin 
is fo tough it paffes through them with- 
out doing themany good. Cattle will 
alfo eat the ftraw, but it is not nearly 
fo nourifhing as the grain. 

BUD, that part of the feed which 
firft begins to {prout, or rather the 
leaves which firlt appear, 7} 

Bup, alfo fignifies the fprout from 
whence the branch arifes. Thefe buds 
in fome meafure refemble feeds, as un- 
der a number of fcaly coverings the 
rudiments of the young branch are 
feen: but neither the lobes nor the 
young root are met with; becaufe this 
tender item is conneéted with a tree, 
which fupplies it with the’ neceffary 
food, 

Bup ts likewife ufed in fome coun- 
ties of England for a weaned calf of 
the firft year; becaufe the horns’ are 
then in the hud. ; 

BUDDLEJA. Thefeplants grow na- 
turally in Jamaicaand Carthagena, they 
may be propagated by feeds, which 
fhould be brought over in their cap- 
fules or pods, for thofe which are ta- 
ken out before they are fent to England 
feldom grow. They fhould be fown 
in pots as foonas they arrive, and very 
lightly covered; for as the feeds are 
{mall, fo if they are buried deep in tlie 
ground they will perifh. The pots 
fhould be plunged into a moderate 
hot-bed. Ifthe feeds are frefh and 
good, the piants will come up in about 
fix weeks; and if they grow kindly, 
wil] be large enough to tranfplant in 
abeuta monthafter, Then they fhould 
be carefully feparated, and each plant- 
ed into a feparate {mall pot, and plun- 
ged into the hot-bed again, obferving 
to fhade them from the fun until they 
have taken new root. 
have taken frefh roots in the pots, 
there fhowld be freth air admitted to 
them every day, in proportion to the 
warmth of the feafon; they muft alfo 
be frequently, but moderately refrefh- 
ed with water. When the plants have 
filled thefe fmall pots with their roots, 
it will be propor to fhift them into pots 
one fize larger, that they may have time 
to take good root again before the cold 
weather.comes on, When thefe are 
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new potted, the tan fhould be turned 
over to renew the heat, and if it is 
wanted, fome frefh tan muft be added 


to the bed, to encourage the roots of | 


the plants. In this bed they may re- 
main till autumn, when they muft be 
removed into the itove, and plunged 
into. the tan-bed, where they muft 
conftantly remain, for they are too 
tender to thrive in this country if they 
are not fo treated. During the winter 
they muft have but little water, and 
fhould be kept warm; but in fummer 
they fhould have frefh air admitted to 
them conftantly when the weather is 
warm, and be frequently fprinkled all 
Over with water, With this manage- 
ment, the plants will flower the third 
__or fourth year from feeds, and conti- 
~“mue fo to do every year after, and will 
make a good appearance in the ftove, 
BUGLE, [Bugul2| Middle Confound, 
There are feveral forts of this plant, 
growing in woods in England, on the 
Alps, and feyeral parts of France and 
Germany ; they may be propagated by 
feeds or by fide fhoots, The leaves 
have at firft a fweetith tafte, which gra- 
dually becomes bitterifh and ftyptic, 
‘They are recommended as vulnerary 
medicines, and in all cafes where mild 
aftringents are proper, : 
BUGCLOSS, [Bugloffum] This is a 
rough, hairy plant, refembling borage, 
but lefs prickly: a wild fort is com- 
monly met within hedges, and among 
corn, which differs from the garden 
only in being fmaller. Buglofs has a 


glutinous, fweetifh tafte, accompanied. 
with a fenfe of coolnefs«. the roots are. 


the moft glutinous, and the flowers 
the leaft fo. The qualities point out 
its ufe in hot, bilious, or inflammatory 
diftempers, and a thin acrimonious 
ftate of the fluids. The flowers are 
one of the four called cordial flowers : 


the only quality they haye that can en-. 


title them to this appellation; is, that 


they moderately cool and foften, with-. 
out offending the palate or ftomach ;_ 


and thus in warm climates, or in hot 
difeafes, in fome meafure refreth the 
patient. é 
“BULB, or Buxzsous Roort, a- 
mong gardeners, fignifies a root of a 
“soundifh form, and commonly fur- 
nifhed with fibres at its bafe, An 
uniform bulb, is when it is compofed 
of the fame matter throughout, with- 
out any lines intervening ; a truncated 
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bulb:confifts of many coats furround= 
ing each other, as in the narciffus, tue 
lip, onion, &c, A ‘fquamous bulb 
confifts. ef many fcales lying over 


each other like the tiles on a houfe, or . 


the fcales of fifhes, as the roots of the 
lily, martagon, &c. , : 

BULBOCODIUM. The fpecies are, 
1ft, Bulbocodium with narrow-fhaped 
leaves, growing naturally on the Alps, 


_and Snowdon Hill in Wales; the 2d, 


with fpear-fhaped leaves, is a native 
of Spain... They are both bulbous 
roots, and are propagated by off-fets, 
in the fame manner as other bulbous- 
rooted flowers. The time to remove 
them is foon after their leaves decay, 
but the roots may be kept out of the 
ground two months without prejudice 
at that feafon, They fhould not be 
removed oftener than every third year, 
for their roots do not multiply very 


faft, fo by fuffering them to remain; 


they will flower much ftronger, and 
make a greater increafe than if they 
are often taken up. i 

' BULL, the male of the cow. For 
the fhape of your bull, he fhould be 
one of a fharp, quick countenance, his 
forehead .broad and curled, his eyes 
black and large, his horns long, his 
neck fiefhy, his belly long and large, 
his hair fmooth like velvet, his breaft 
big, his back ftraight and flat, his but- 
tocks iquare, his thighs round, his 
legs ftraight, and his joints fhort, This 


fort of bull is the beit for breed, and 


makes the beft oxen for draught. 

BULLACE-TREE. A.wild plumb, 
growing in many parts of England, of 
which there are two forts, one white, 
the other black, 

BULLEN, hemp ftalks ftripped of 
the barley: 3 e295 delg 

BULLS-FOOT. Co.rts-Froot. 

BULLWEED, Great KnaP- 
WEED, or MatTFreELton, the name of 
a perennial weed common among 
corn : it rifes to about two feet high: 
the ftalks are round, ftreaked, and 
hoary: the bottom leaves are oblong 
and undivided, but thofe which grow 
on the ftalk are cut and divided, The 
flowers refemblethofe of the blue- bottle 
in fhape, but are of ared colour, The 
feed. is fmall, oblong, reddifh, and 
hairy in the upper part. 

BUNIAS. There are two or three 
forts of this plant, brought from the 
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Levant and: South of Frade, “They 
ate all propagated by feed: 

BURNBAKING, or Burxseat- 
¥No, burning of. land for eérn; This 
art, ufually called Denfhiritiy, guaf 
Devonhhiring, -or Denbialimhiriay { (as 
being there moft ufed or invented) isnot 
applicable or- neceflary to all forts of 
lands, but that which is Barren} four, 
heathy, or rufhy, being’ either hot ot 
cold} wet or dry; linfomuch that moft 
of them will yield in two or thred 
years after fuch burning, more above 
charges than the inheritance was worth 
before. The common niethod fér it 
is} with a breaft=plough to pare off the 
turf; turning it over as it is cut that it 
may ‘dry the ‘better, which it yet need 
not in a-hot feafon, but otherwife the 
turf muft' be turned and fet a little 
hollow, that! it may dry the better ; 
and when itis thorovehly di y, let thent 
be laid on {mall teaps; about two 
wheelbarrow load together, and then, 
if ‘the turf be full of ‘fibrous roots; or 
hath a good head upon it; it will Burit 
without’ ahy additional-fuel; if not, 
the heap: muft be ‘raid on’ a fmall 
bundleiof ling, gofs, fern} or the like, 
that will fet the whole on fire; and 
when reduced to afhes, let them lie 
till they. bea tittle foddened. with rain 
before they aré fpread, or elfe take-a 
Rill time, thatthe wind may not wafte 
the afhes, nor hinder their equal feat- 
fering: Care mut be had that the 
turf be nos over burnt 5 for if it be re- 
duced. into: white affies, the nitrous 
falt will-be watted, and the flower the 
fire is, the better the falt'is fixt; the 
ground -alfo.inder the hills-muft! be 
pared fomewhat lower. than the fur: 
face of the earths, to abate the over- 
fertility caufed by the fire there; net-’ 
ther mut: the land be ploughed but 
fallow, andnot above the uftat quan- 
tity of feed fown in’an acre, and that 
alfo late in the year, (if wheat, towards 
theend of O€tober) to prevent the'ex- 
ceflive ranknefs. or greatiefs of the 
corn, whereby the advantage of burn- 
ing land may -be judged, and this alfo 
on the pooreft plains-or heaths, 

Some with the parings of the earth 
burn the roots of their gofs, broom, 
and the like, which they-have ftubbed 
up, as others do the ftubble they can 
rake up ; another way is to pare off 
the heath or turf, and having-made 
them into little hills, fire and burn 
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thérii irito afhes, ‘afd into every ong te 


- put a peck of unflacked lime, which is 


to be covered over with the afhes, and 


fo Tet-to ftand till rain ‘comes and 
-flackens the limé, after which’ both 


are to be mingled together and fpread 
over the land. 

BURNING of meadows or paffure land. 
In feveral pares where the ground is 
moift) cold,’ clayey, rufhy, or moilt, 
or fubjett to fuch inconveniences: that 
thé paiture or hay is Hort, four, and 
not improveable, it is very good huf- 
bandry to pare off the turf about July 
or Augeft,; awd bur the fame after ~ 
the manner’ fpecified ia” burning | of 
land for corn, and then tet it ‘be plow- 
ed ‘up immedi tely, or the following 
fpring, 
or with corn and chay- duft together ; 
whereby that acid juicé which lay or 
the furface of the earth that was of a 
fteriie nature, and hindered the growth 
Of the veeetablés, ‘will be eva jorated 
away, and alfo the grafs which had x 
long time degenerated, by ftanding in 
a poor foil, “be totally: deftroyed, and 
uke land made fertile and capable to 
receive a better fpecies of feed , brouglie, 
from other fertile meadows: 

BURR-TREE. TheELDER-TREE, 

BURDOCK, (Aréiam] AS thefe’ 
plants are feldom admitted into. tie 
dens; f6 it'is needlufs to fay any thin 
of ‘their culture; bat’ where they ie 
troubléfome : weeds, it may not Be 
amifsto mention that their roots aft 
but two years, fo they may bz deflroved” 
withJefs*trouble than fuch as Have 
abiding roots; for the plants which 
come up from feed do not ower tilt 
the fecond: year, and when the’ feeds 
are perfeéted' their roots decay, 

BURNET, [Pimpinella, Tragofelinum] 
Of this plant are three goth 1, the 
greater burnet, with a white umbel, 
2, Another greater burnet. 3. The’ 
leffer burnet, They are all "hardy 
plants, and Natives of this ifland. 

The: difcdvering a winter pabulum 
for cattle, was thought to ‘be an objeét 
highly meriting thé atrentioh ‘of the 


' Society for the encouragement of acts, 


&c, Their fetretaty was directed to 
write to the perfons diftinguithed for’ 
knowledge in matters of this kind in 
every part Of Europe, to enquire. what’ 
was the pra¢tice in their refpective 
countries as to this point, and liket ife 
to beg their-ewn private opinions re- 
garding 


and: fowed’ with hay-duft, == 
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arding it. Their anfwers:fupplied 
ut little light, by no means aftording 
the fo much wifhed for information, 
“The Tate Mr, Rocque, a gardener, 
offered burnet, as -being peculiarly 
fuited to this purpofe, from its hardi- 
niefs in retaining its vegetation. in win- 
tet, its early growth in the fpring, and 
its copious product in fummer, The 
Society having feen' {fpecimens of the 
plant at different feafons of the year, 
were led to believe that burnet. would 
prove a winter food for cattle, and ac- 
cordingly offered premiums jfor the 
cultivating of it. Thefe premiums had 
‘ the defired effeét, and burnet was cul- 
tivated both in drill and broad-caft,,in 
many parts of the kingdom. 
~Farmers are however .mugh more 
fikely to adopt the broad-caft than the 
drill; and this or any;other plant,can 
be’of little advantage to. the nation ti) 
its cultivation be generally adopted by 
farmers, ; ay 
Thé land on whichit is fown, fhoula 
be in fine order, laid down very fmooth, 
and as free as pollible from weeds,.ef- 
pecially couch-grafs. It fhould be 
well harrowed with a clofe-tined 
harrow, and care taken’ to extirpate 
all weeds, About fourteen pounds 
of burnet feed are ufually fown on 
an acre, Half this quantity would 
be nearly or quite fufficient if che 
feed was goed, which ‘it feldom jis. 
It may be fown at any time from April 
¥o Auguft, and then covered with a 
light harrow, _ But Auguft is in gene- 
ral the beft time, as it will not require 
to be weeded fo often, and will cover 
the ground like a carpet by Chriftmas, 
and be early for pafture the next 
{pring ; befides, its growth, is more un- 
certain when fown inthe fpring, It 
prefetves its verdure all the winter 
continuing to grow (though flowly} 
without receiving any injury from froit 
or fnow, however fevere, -There is a 
wild burnet, that does not live through 
the winter, which fome have miftaken 
for this plant. Great care muft be ta- 
ken to keep it free from.weeds the firft 
year ; the fecond year it will be folux- 
uriant and’ bufhy, .as to keep itfelf 
free from weeds, by choaking them. 
Its cultivation is neither hazardous 
nor expenfive ; it grows faft even in 
dry weather, and will certainly perfect 
its feed twice in one fummer, and com- 
monty lafts fix years. 
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‘From varjoys trials it appears, that 
burnet may be fown with {pring.corn, 


* 


' without any injury.to the crop, andis 


thereby kept much. freer. from weeds.; 
hence it opens a.very profitable mes 
thod of procuring. a.quantity: of ¢x¢el- 
lent winter. food ter fheep or neat cat- 
tle ; and thereis pethaps:no grafs cul- 
tivated. which conduges more to pres 
ferve fheep from,. ORE FH or to,cure 
them when juft tainted, than burnet; 
of which we could. give well-attefted 
proofs, ‘ . 

The moft proper time to. cut it for 
hay, is as foon as the plant is inbloom 5” 
for the ftalks, when it ftands for feed, 
become sry, hard, and. fticky, and.of 
courfe the hay mut be but indifferent, 
when compared with that which is 
made while the ftalk js tender and 
juicy. 

Burnet is very,wholefome.and nou- 
rifhing for borfes, ftheep, cows, and 
pigs, and affords both corn and hay, 
the feeds being Hittle, if at all, inferior 
to fome of the Welfh oats, It makes 
good butter, and never. blows or hoves 
cattle, It will fliourifh.on light, ftony, 
gravelly, flinty, or chalky. foils. It may 
kewile be tranfplanted like Incerne, 
and will grow faft. afrer tranfplantae 
tion, even if the weather fhould prove 
to be. dry. 

‘It very frequently happens. that every 
farmer who fows many acres with tur- 
nips, ‘has feveral worth little or po- 
thing ; the fly, the dolphin, the black 
caterpillar, the dry weather, or fome 
unknown caufe, often. defeating .the 
induftry and expencecof the moft fkil- 
ful farmer. , It would-be:advifeable for 
him to fow it with burnet, and in 
March and April following, :he will 
have a fine pafture for his fheep .and 
lambs. 

Burnet is a native of England, and 


will certainly perfeét its. feed twice in — 


one fummer; anda farmer, with a 
{mall plantation, may fupply bimfelf 
with feed of his own.growthat.a very 
little or no expence. .He may then be 
encouraged to make experiments on 
various feafons, without much lofs or 
damage. 

When jt is thought proper to feed 
it, we would earneftly recommend the 
farmer to. hurdle it off, or to turmin 
a large {tock to eat it off ina fhort 
time ; otherwife the fheep or cattle will 
feed on the young and tender foots, 
vt i \ ana 
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and do great injury.to the crop by 
trampling on it ; this hint fhould be 
adopted in all fimilar cafes, for the 
grafs will fhoot again much, fooner by 


being fed off quick and clofe. 
Ttmuft not however be. diffembled, 


that in fome places both horfes, cattle, 
and fheep, abfolutely refufe to touch 
burnet, and ‘will fooner ftarve than 
eat it; while in others they will eat it 
very greedily, “It may therefore be 
proper to ‘intimate, that an experi- 


ment fhould be tried upon a fmall 


plot of land before’ the farmer engages 


_ too far in its cultivation. This extreme 


fondnefs or diflike in cattle, is hitherto 


unaccounted for; but- is generally’ 


fuppofed to be owing to the plants 
imbibing a difagreeable taint from the 
foil in which it grows, : 

Though it may be prefumed in ge- 
neral, that animals, ‘by inftin@, chufe 
thofe plants which are falutary, and 
reje& the hurtful ones, yet experience 


. fufficiently thews, that this rule is not 


invariable, nor is inftinét always ‘in- 
fallible, among domeitic animals at 
leaft ; which having but little’ free- 
dom of choice in their food, have their 
tafte in all probability depraved as 
much as that of the human fpecies. 
Every farmer knows that fome cows 
wil] not at firfttouch turnips, and that 
many take to them with reluctance ; 
and yet it is equally well known, that 
there is fcarcely any kind of green food 
more nourifhing, or more palatable, to 
both fheep and cattle, after they have 
been once accuftomed tc eat them. 

On the other hand, their freely eat- 
ing plants which are at firit offered 
them, does not in every inftance’ af- 
ford acertain proof cf the plant’s being 
either. wholefome, or~ even innocent. 
Linnzus obferves, that animals which 
have been ufed to feed in the open 
fields, are commonly hurt when put 


into woodlands, by eating plants that __ 
are pernicious, which the cattle that 


__ were bred in’them have learned by ex- 
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perience to avoid.- Here then it is ex- 
perience and not inftini@ that guards 
from danger: swags ot , 

BURNT-GRAIN, adiftemper com- 
mon to corn, and too often confound- 


éd with fmut, though itis, in 6, ei 


different, and much more dangerét 

* The fmut,’ properlyfo called, ocea- 
fions the’ total lofs of the diftempered 
ears; but as the black duft is very 


‘ip the b 


“grain to preferve 
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fine, and thé particles. of ‘it have no 
cohefion, the wind and rain carry it 
off, fo that fcarcely any thing is houfed 

mea 
~The burnt-grain is, on the contrary, 
eften laid in the granary with that 
which is found, to which it communi, 
cates 2 contagious diftemper, and alfo 
darkens the’ flour, and gives it a bad 
fmell.. et UL sk ee ai 
" The charaéters of this diftemper are, 

1. The plants that produce burnt 
€ars are {trong and vigorous, 

z. The infected ears are not at firft 
diftinguifhable from thofe that ‘are 
healthy ; but when they are paft their 
bloom, they appear of a deep green co- 
lour, approaching to blue ; they after- 
wards become whitifh, and are then 
eafily Known. As this change of co- 
lour is effe€ted by the fun, when a’- 
number of white ears, have been fud- 
denly perceived in looking over a 
wheat-field, the fun’s heat has been 
often thought to caufe this diftemper, 
or a fog preceding the heat. 

3- Though ‘all the ears produced 
from one grain are commonly infeéted, 
yet M, Tillet, Aimen, and others have 
met with found ears on plants that 
had produced others which’ were in- 
fected, They have ‘even found ears, 
part of which only were vitiated, and 
finally fome grains enclofing partly a 
white flour, the remainder black duft, 
- 4. In burnt ears, the chaff, or oute 
ward coat, was commonly found, with 
this fingle difference, that. when the 
€ars were near ripe, it appeared more 
withered ‘and ‘dry than in the healthy 
ears. ; 

5. The bran which immediately en. 
clofed the grain, is not deftroyed, as it 
is in the fmut, properly fo called ; 
but has confiftence enough for the 

2 nearly its. natural 
form, with a whitifmlook, - - - 

“6. The burnt-grains are. thorter, 
roWnder, and lighter than fuch as are 
uninfeéted : they are fometimes larger, 
fometimes fmaller, The furrow which 
runs the length of a grain of wheat is 
fometinés totally effaced,. at others 
is vifible: the piftils at the extremity 
of the grains are dried up, a 

7. The bud of burnt-grains is nor 
vifible, pis Sei 
8. Till the blooming feafon, there is 
very little difference betwixt the burnt» 
grain and that which is healthy ;- they 

“are 


ad 
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“are oniy a iioy more “fwelled. Buti ins 


the blooming: feafon the infeéted ears 
_affume a bluith colour 3 the chaff is 
_ more or lefs fpecked ‘with fmall white 


{pots : the grains are of a deeper green, . , 


and larger than in a ftate of mature ; 
_and, as long as they preferve.that co- 
Jour, they adhere ftrongly tothe chaff, 
_ The diftemper has often attacked very 
. young eats, while yet enclofed in the 
fheath. The ftamina on the fides of 
the grain are then dried up and fickly ; 
the embrio in part takes the deep green 
colour above mentioned ; the infected 
ears have not the confiftence of thofe 
that are healthy : in the fame meafure 
the diftemper advances,. the chaff be- 
comes dry and whitith. 

9. The grains have fome degree of 
firmnefs, On opening them, which 
may e€afily be done with the nail, there 
appears an unétuous, dark, brown, 


.«- ftinking fubftance, not at all refem- 


bling the light duft of fmutty ears ; 
-the duft of burnt-grain has fome co- 
hefion, and through a microfcope ap- 
pears to confift of larger particles than 
_ that of the fmutty ears, 

10, Some time before the blooming 
feafon, the grains appear to be filled 
with a whitith fubftance, a little burnt 
towards the bottom, and this colour 
extends by degrees over the whole ear: 
the grain then appears divided, as it 
were, into equal quarters by furrows ; 
which difappear as the grain increafes 
in fize. 

11. By what has been faid, it is 
evident that fmut infe&ts corn much 
fooner than the burnt-grain, 

12. Grains that are much burnt are 
evidently incapable of fprouting. But 
fome found grains have been taken 
from an ear greatly burnt, which, in 
a kitchen garden, have produced very 
{trong plants 5, and though the birds 
_ difturbed the experiments, it appeared 
clearly that there were fome found 
ears amongit many More that were in- 
_ fected, 

13. A part of the burnt-grain is 
bruifed by the flail, and their, black 
“dutt is fcattered over the found grain ; 
_this un@tuous duft chiefly fiicks to the 
‘hairy extremity of the grain near the 
bud; it there forms a black {pot. 
Corn fo affected, is called potted grain : 


many of the grains which efcape the _. 


fail remain entire, on account of their 
lightnefs ; a great deal is feparated by 
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throwing, | but the fpotted grain remains 


as well as many.that are burnt ; and 
this is enough to ‘darken the flour, and 
give it a-bad tafte. 

14.. Fo .remedy. this inconvenience, 
and make the bett bre, they, pafs 


_the: corn through the drum-fieves, 


(cribles a tambour) made of pierced iron- 
plates, like the graters with which 
they rafp tobacco ; the corn is then 
wafhed, and all the light grains that 
fwim, {kimmed off, which are moftly 
burnt, The water takes off the fpots, 
which are but fuperficial; for if a 
{potted grain is wiped, the fpot imme- 
diately difappears, 

With refpeét to the caufe of this 
diftemper, we are hitherto as much 
at a lofs as in the cafe of fmut, Some 
have attributed it to dung; others to 
fogs ; many to the heat of the fun; 
fome to infeéts ; others to the moif- 
ture of the land; and not a few to 
the feed not being ripe: but thefe 
opinions are confuted by good obfer- 
vations, and by experiments very care- « 
fully made, 

It may feem improbable that a mere 
fuperficial duft, that only fticks to the 


_bran, without penetrating the grain, 


fhould be fo contagious as to infect all 
the grain it touches\with a diftemper ; 
what is more furprifing is, that it 
fhould injure the organs of fructifica- 
tion only. Yet, however improbable 
this may appear, the experiments made 
by Monf. Tillet put it pait- a doubt 5: 
they. fhew that the farmers are not 
without reafon cautious in avoiding to 
fow {potted grain. 

As it would take up too. much room 
to mention, at large, ali the experi 
ments made by M. Tillet,.whichsare - 
to.be found in the papers publifhed.by. - 
him on that fubje@, we thail.content 
ourfelves with relating the. refult. of 
thefe experiments, and the inferences 


this able naturalift draws from:them: » 


Several writers haying mentioned dung 
as the immediate caufe of this diftem- 
per, and others having afferted that it’ 
was hereditary, all M, Tillet’s expe- 


.riments were calculated to clear up 


thefe two points, He was.at thefame _ 
timejn hopes, by means of the fame exee 


‘periments, of :finding fome method of 


guarding againiithisterrible-diftemper, - 
1. The feveral kinds. of -dung had-no., 


‘vifible effet in producing burnt-grain., -- 


The infeéted feed produced as much 
_burnt- 
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raio in the ground that was not 
Be piped ae | in that which was. He did 
mot’ Pana that dung’ had any effed, 
‘fither in favour of, or again the dif 
temper. 
aa ‘Dung made of ftraw of the in- 
fe&ed grain did not feem to Communi- 
cate the diftemper ; ‘but the infected 
firaw ynigkted fcemed to ‘communi- 
cate it, Yet the effeé was moft vifible 
when the duft of burnt- ears ‘was mix- 
¢d with the earth, 


All grain naturally fpotted, whe- «| 
“is not fo to rye or beres' but the duft 


ther it grew onthe land, or was brought 
from another place, ‘bearded- -wheéat, 
fummer-wheat, 
ayns, produced a great deal of burnt- 
grain. 

. Picked 1 wheat, taken from. the 
finette ears, and id Carefully felected grain 
by grain, that none of it might be in- 
fected, being fowed, fome in dunged, 
and the reft in undunged beds, with- 
eut having. received any preparation, 
yielded little or no burnt-grain. 

5. Some of this fame picked wheat 

“being fprinkied with the duit of burnt- 

grain, produced as many diftempered 
ears as that which was naturally 
fpotted, 

6. The picked wheat, being pre- 
pared with lime anda folution of fea- 
‘falt, yielded ftill ‘fewer infeéted cars 
than ‘when unprepared, 

7. There were {till fewer from what 
vas prepared with lime and nitre, 

8, Early or late fowing feemed to be 
a matter of indifference. 

g. It appears by M. Tillet’s experi- 
ments, feveral times repeated, that the 
duft of burnt ears is contagious, fince 
“Found wheat, fprinkled with it, or fow- 
éd in rills in which that duit had been 
put, produced a great number of in- 
ected ears, He alfo. found that this 
duft, though expofed toa ftrong heat, 
as of fixty degrecs, is itill contagious, 
unlefs it is abfolutely burnt by,the fire, 
when it has not that effect. Though 
it is kept for years, its infe@tiqus qua- 
Hity continues as ftrong as ever. 

10. Some farmers wath the fack in 
which they put their feed, And it ap- 
pears by M. Tiller’s experiments, that 


“they are in the right; for if the facks " 


had any of the du@ on them, it would 

certainly infect fome of the feed corn, 
zr. M, Tillet thinks he has obferved, 

that the infeed plants are more ‘fuf- 


‘fame effect, as if fuel plants 
‘ been pulled up. The lawd being’ cleared 


and wheat without — 
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Sa of injury from froft than 


“If this is the cafe,’ bard frofts muft 
be ferviceable, firice by ‘deftroying the 
imfééted' plants, they would ‘have the 
ad all 


U 
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of thefe’ ufelefs plants,’ ‘would be better 
able to fupply fach’ as” ‘are found with 
nourifhment, ‘and the ‘crop would be 
exempt from infected ears, whieh” are 
a great hure'to it, 

rz, The black dut Yo: ‘contagious, 


of darnel is pernicious’ to wheat, 
13. Smyrna wheat is'lefs ‘fubjec to 
this diftemper than’ other grain; but 


‘fummer wheat is greatly inyured by-ir, 


It muft be allowed that the know~ 
ledge which has been acquired | of the 
caufe of ‘this diftemper, has put the 
curious obfervers in a train of finding 
proper prefervatives. In faét, as the 
duft of burnt-grain infeéts all ‘the : grain: 
it touches, it is probable that “every 
method fhould be deemed efficacious, 
that is capable of taking’ away this 
duft, provided the virus has not from 
its firft contaét afteéted the interior 
part of the feed intended to be fowed. 
In this cafe the feveral fieves’ which 
we have recommended to be vufed in: 
the prefervation of corn, and the wath- 
ings with fair water, which i in many 
places is ufed on 'fpotted’ grain, may 
be mentioned as efficacious _preferva~ 
tives, as well as lime-water which 
our farmers ufe, the ftrong brine ufed 
in fome provinces in France, and the 
folution of arfenic, of which fome per- 
fons have made fuch a fecret. “ All 
thefe preparations fhould be of, fervice; 
and, according to M, Tillet” s experi. 
ments, they are fo: yet they are often 
Frihieaciene: This point, therefore, me- 
rited to be cleared up by particular ex- 


periments, and with all neceffary care, : 
'M, Tillet fet about it with fpirit, and 


the following are the inferences that 
ek be drawn. 


. The effe@t of the black duft on 


the feed i is only fuperficial till itis put 


into the earth, not at all affecting the 


‘interior parts, 


2, Therefore every means that can 
tend to clear them of the duft, muft be 
of fervice to keep them healthy, and 


free from the diftemper. 


gq: Grain perfectly free from this, 
and 
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and from fottennefs, will-yield no dif. 
tempered plants. j i 1 

4. Grain blackened with this infec- 
tious duft, may be made Healthy by 
elearing it of fuch duft. 

§. Sifting feed, and wafhing it in 
feveral waters, lefien, it is true, the 
effets of the contagion; but this is 
not fufficient, as many infected plants 
will be produced, though the feed was 
wwathed in feveral waters. 

6, Lime, which is more efficacious 
than water, is not always enough fo. 
We fhall obferve on this occafion, that 
feéd was formerly limed in a manner 
different from what. it is now, The 
feed was then put into baikets, which 
were plunged into lime. water, very 
hot. The feed was ftirred in the baf- 
kets, and all that fwam on the water 
was taken out with a cullender; by 
this means they got rid of the infected 
grain ; and the good feed was: better 
cleaned, than by only throwing, as 
they do now, lime-water on a heap of 
feed, which is then ftirred with a fho- 
vel, or. by only mixing the feed with 
flacked lime reduced to powder. 

One of our farmers; a careful man, 
being obliged one year to fow {potted 
feed, he litned it by immerfion, in the 
manner. above defcribed 5 and the year 
following had ro burnt grain. 

Someexperiments made in the coun- 
try of Caux, by M. de Goufreville, 
haye.been publifhed ; they evince the 
good.etiects of lime ufed in the manner 
we have méntioned. And what is ftill 
a farther confirmation of this is, that 
whenever. our farmers fow feed that 
has not, been. timed, their fields are 
amazingly infe€ted, __ , 

7. t_js-a-good precaution to wath 
fpotted grain. in feveral waters ; bur it 
fhould be foaked in brine, and this 
brine fhould be abforbed: by lime, by 
mn ek as we have defcribed, 

A ftrong brine of fea-falt. is very 
good, and may be eniployed to great 
advantage in. countriés. where falt is 
amerchandize, 9. i), 

9. One part of nitre td nine parts 


water is more efficacious than fea- . 


fait;. this, therefore, fhould be ufed 
where nitrous.earths abound. — 

ro. Strong alkaline lyes are ftill 
better; falt-wort, pot-ath, afhes of 
tartar, lyes of common afhes much 
impregnated with falt and human urine, 
or cows urine alkalifed by putrefation ; 


to fow, 
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of thefe various articles, fuch may. be 
chofen as aré moft common, For 
idftance, in Normandy afhes of fea- 
wreck, which are very cheap there, 
may be ufed. This, which is reje@ted. 
for dying and lyes, as being more ime 
pregnated than alkaline with fea:fair, , 
may be advantageoufly ufed in the pre- 
paration of feed, | 

11. Asit is evident that feed picked 
with care yields very few. infeed 
grains, it muft, of covrfe, where a 
farmer Has {potted grain, be of great 
advantage to him to change his. feeet,. 
in order to procure what is. uninfeed, 

12, M,Tillet’s procefs may- be com- 
prehended in what follows: if the 
feéd is fpctted, it fhould firit be wathed 
in feveral clear waters, till the biack. 
is quite got off; it fhonld then: be-put. 
into the fteep, If it is mot fpotted, 
foaking it in the following liquor will 
be enough. Make fome lye, fuch as 
is _ufed’ for linen, in a bucking-tub, 
putting four pound of water to every 
poundof athes. If one hundred pounds 
of alhes are ufed, and four hundre4., 
pounds of water, there will be two- 
hundred and forty pounds of lye, ta 
which muit. be added fifteen. pounds of 
lime, which will be enough to. prepare 
fixty French buthels of wheat (between 
fixteen and feventeen bufhels. Englith ” 
meafure), When this fteep is. to be 
ufed, it muft be freated as hot as you 
can bear your hand init; the feed he- 
ing put into bafkets, muft Ke plunged 
into it, and ftirred with a ftick; the 
bafkets mufi then be raifed and kept 
up by fticks on the edge of the bucking- 
tub for the lye to drain 5. the feed being 
thus prepated muft be laid on the 
floor of the granary tillitis dry enough 
If it is prepared long before 
it is wanted, it muft be, from time to 


‘evince; that acrid{ubftances are proper 


remedies for this diftemper : We alfo 


believe all the Meeps to be good; but 


prefer M, Tillet’s, 2s being more acrid, 


and 
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and leaft coftly. Weimaginelye that had 
been ufed for linen might do, only 
ftrengthening it with fome fea-wreck, 
and putting twice as much lime. We 
know this lye to be very acrid, but can- 

not anfwer for its efficacy in preferving 
eorn from being burnt, becaufe for 
feveral years paft, we have fcarcely had 
any of our grain fo much infeéted, 

13. Several farmers in different pro- 
vinces have ufed a folution of arfenic 
to prepare their feeds. Great com- 
plaints have been made in all quarters 
of it. Among others, a phyfician pub- 
lithed an effay to fhew of how: much 
importance it was to prohibit the ufe 
ef this poifonous fteep, He there enu- 
Merates all the accidents that, have 
happened to the fowers, and to the 
men that made the preparation, of 
which himfelf was a witnefs, “Since 
M: Tillet has given us a method fimple 
and innocent in itfelf, but little coftly, 
and of great efficacy to clean fpotted 
Brain, it is to be prefumed that no- 
body will ufc 
from which fuch melancholy confe- 
quences may enue, if by accident any 
of it fhould fxe mixed with the meal, 
and if the light corn is given to the 
poultry or cattle; befides, this poifoned 
feed: muft kill the: partridges and pi- 
geons that eat the uncovered grain, 

As fome people are fond’ of making 
objections, it may, perhaps, be urged, 
that if the black duft was fo infe@ious, 
this diftemper would make fiom year 
to year fuch progrefs, that in the end 
we fhould have nothing but burnt- 
grain. But we need not be apprehen- 
five in this refpe@ : 
which much corn is infeéted, fucceeds 
one in which fcarcely any burnt-grain 
was to be met with. Scarcely any was 
to be foundin the crops of 1754, 1760, 
and 1761. 

In refieéGting on this objection, which 
has fome weight, I think I have found 
an anfwer to it in M, Tillet’s obferva- 
tions, which is, that hard winters, 
pait all doubt killing the diftempered 
plants,: ftop its progrefs, 

Tt may alfo be faid, that if this dif 

semper is only caufed by the inte@tious 
duft, how can it at firft get footing in 
a provincethat was before unacquainted 
with it ?-—" 

It is readily allowed that this diftem- 
per may be attributed to other caufes 


this pernicious drug, . 


and a year in‘ 
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befides the black duft: but M, Tillet’s 
experiments inconteftibly prove this" 
duft to be contagious: and. his re-— 
fearches fupply us with the means of 
leffening confiderably, if not entirely 
extirpating this diftemper: thus we ~ 
may have larger crops, ‘better bread, _ 
and corn more proper. for kéeping. 
Whata fatisfaGtion muft it be to a man 


~ to have made a difcovery fo ufeful to his 


fellow-creatures, whofe chief food ‘is 
the feveral forts of grain? ~ We fhall 
foon fee whether habit, fupinenefs, and 
ill-judged ceconomy in the farmers, 
will not prevent them from reaping 


“any benefit from M., Tillet’s labours, 


who yet prapofes to them fimple and 
cheap methods of: attaining an ‘end — 
which to them‘ought to be of infinite 
confequence, ; 

BUSH, in botany, a term ufed for 
divers’ forts of low: growing fhrubs ; | 
thus we fay a goofeberry-buth, a cur-' 
rant-bufh, a furze-bufh, &c. it'is’ alfo 
ufed when there is an affemblage of 
branches growing interwoven, or ios 


- together, 


BUSHEL, Winchefter ‘meafure, Is 


eight gallons, in fome counties nine, 


oy oR! 


and in others twelve. P : 
BUTCHERS-BROOM;° [Rufeus]. a 
See Bay of Alexandria: 7 
BUTTER, [Butyrian] is the oily or ~ 
fat part of the milk, which firft fepa- 
rates of itfelf in form of cream, and 
after that needs but little trouble, at™ 
leaft but little art to bring it into the’ 
condition of an elegant, folid, yet foft 
fubftance, pleafant- to the tafte, and 
fitted for many purpofes, 
Butter is made from cream by the 
affiftance of motion only: this may — 
be given it any way, and provided it be 
ina proper degree, the effect will be 
produced, * ‘This motion in the com- 
mon way of’ performing it is called - 
churning : and the uncertainty of that 
has led the ingenious to contrive many 
metheds of fupplying the -place of 
beating by the repeated labour of the. 
hand ; fome‘of thefe are much worfe 
than the old plain way, and there are 
others that really deferve the name of © 
improvements. | : 
There are certain: sua tballarstdes re= 
lating to butter, much better known 
than underftood.: it will be very welt 
worth while for thofe who have the 
convenience of iota te the fpot, 
te 
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to éndeavour to difcover the reafons, 
In the mean time all we can do is to 
mention thefaéts, 

Suffolk butter is famous for keep- 
ing, which is a quality of fo much 
importance, that every method is to 
be taken in hope of finding the caufe 
of it. Indeed there are methods of 
making any butter keep longer than 
may at firft be imagined practicable; 
if good butter be made up in lumps 
of forty pounds weight, and a little 
more falt be put in than is ufually al- 
jowed, and they be afterwards put 
into a large bin of flour, they will 
keep the year round without damage, 
~ Toward the end of autumn butter 
fs apt to tafte bitter. This is one of 
thofe things better known than its 
caufe ; it has been faid that the reafon 
is, that grafs beginning to grow bare 
at that time, the cows eat the leaves 
that fall from the trees; but however 
true it may be that cows will feed in 
this manner, it is not true that this is 
the caule of the butter’s being bitter ; 
becaufe in the fen countries, where 
there are no trees, and where ditches 
ferve inftead of hedges for inclofing, 
thefame thing is apt to happen at the 
fame féafon, as in places where there 
is ever fo great plenty of wood. : 

Though we cannot abfolutely affign 
the caufe of this, we can tell the 
houfewife how to prevent the damage, 
which is enough for ufeif not forcu- 
Tiofity. There needs no more to this 
than to fkim the cream after a fhorter 
time ftanding, Wher milk ftands too 
long the cream hardens on the top of 
it, and the butter made from fuch 
cream is bitter; this fhews that too 
Jong ftanding alone may be a caufe of 
bitcernefs in the butter, and for that 
reafon, where there is danger of the 
Jame accident from any other caufe, 
ene would take care to prevent this 
from joining to make it worfe: oa 
this principle has been founded the 
practice of fkimming milk earlier at 
that feafon of the year; and the con- 
fequence has fhewn that this alone 
will prevent the bitternefs of the but- 
ter, whatever elfe was the caufe that 
would have made it fo, ; 

In Devonfhire, and fome other 
places, they make a particular kind 
of butter: which from the manner of 
ordering the cream, is called fcalded 
butter. The advantage of this is not 
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only its being particularly well tafted; 
but that it willkeep a month without 
damage, The way they raife their 
cream for this purpofe is the fame the 
chemi(ts ufe when they have a mind to 
give any thing a gentle heat, with- 
out. burning it to the veffels, and 
which they call a balneum marie or 
water heat. 

It is doe in the fcalding the De- 
vonfhire cream thus. i 

They ftrain the milk into veffels as 
is ufual, and fet it by forthe cream to 
rife, Ten hours afterwards, when 
the cream is rien in the common 
way, they fet the veffel with the 
cream, milk and all, over fome water 
in another veffel, fo that the water 
reaches half way up that wherein the . 
cream is this done they fet the vef- 
fel of water over a ftove, and gently 
heat it till the cream is thoroughly 
and perfe@tly rifen, and. the milk un- 
derneath is quite thin and blue,, The 
gradual and foft heat doesthis, throw- 
ing up the whole cream perfeétly, and 
at the fame'time doing it a great deal 
of fervice, for the article of keeping 
by the heat, 

When it is in this condition the 
cream vis fkimmed off with a tkim- 
ming difh full of holes, and the blue 
milk islet to run perfectly away from 
it, 

In this condition it is a kind of 
clouted cream, the fire fo gently con- 
veyed to it has done it great fervice ; 
and it may be kept with proper care 
feveral days, fothat enough of it may _ 
eafily be got together for churning, 
All that is needfal fot preferving it 
during this time, is fhifting it once in 
four arid twenty hours into a frefh and 
perfeétly clean velTel, This is one of 
thefe inftances wherein we fee the va- 
lue and advantage of cleanlinefs, but 
it is not particular, its good effeéts are 
univerfal, As to the churning of this 
cream no difference is to be ufed trom 
the common method, ; 

The cream is now ready for the 
churn, whether frefh or kept according 
to the rules we have given for that 
purpofe, and we fuppofe the time ar- 
rived when convenience calls for the 
making of the butter. We fhall con- 
fider firft the common way of making 
it with the old fafhioned and long ufed 
churn, This is a veffel’of wood, tall 
and deep, wideft at the bottem and 
D4 
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narrower to the top, where it has a 
cover that falls in clofe, and hasa 
hole in its middle, ‘Through this hole 
is let the handle of the inftrument, 
wherewith the cream is to be beat; 
this confifts only of that handle, and 
a round board, like a broad thick tren- 
cher at the bottom, in fize fuited to 
the middle of the churn, When this 
is putin, the handle is let through 
the hole of the ‘cover, and that is then 
put on and faflened down. This is 
the whole contrivance of this familiar 
and ufeful inflrument; all that is re- 
quired for making cf butter is’ well 
beating of the cream. And it is very 
pwelt done by this inftrument,, for the 
cream being in the churn, the work- 
_ing of the handle up and down in the 
hole of the hd naturally agitates and 
beats the cream, and the faftening of 
the cover prevents its rHfing out. 

This churn, which is thé good 
houfewife’s old implement, is to be 
made clean with all poffible care, by 
thoroughly wafhing and fcalding, and 
then expofing it to the air to fweeten 
and purify, When every part belong- 
ing toit 1s thus perfectly cleaned, it is 
to be brought into a proper part of 
the dairy, and this differs according to 
the feafon, for which reafon there can 
be no particular fixed place for its 
itanding, 

All niceties are to be obferved in 
churning, for itis well Known to the 
houfewife, to be avery precarious: ar- 
ticle ; and often when all the care pof- 
fible is ufed, the work goes’ on very 
vexatioufly, and the butter will ‘not, 
as. they exprefs it, of a long time 
come, : 

A moderate temperature of the air 
is the mott favourable for the working 
ofbutter ; wherefore, ascording 'to the 
feafon.of the year, this muft be fa- 
voured by the place of the churn, In 
every dairy there are fome places 
svarmer and fome cooler than others. 
Now in winter the churn muft be fet 
in the warmeft place; and in fummer 
on the contrary it muft ftand in the 
cooleft, for the fuccefs of the work. 

In the fame manner the time of 
churning muft be varied according to 
the weather, In the heat of fummer, 
the weather being naturally too hot for 
the making of butter, no hours are 
proper but either very early in the 
morning, or very late in the evening, 
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becaufe then only the air is in that 
temperate way, fo effential to this bu- 
finefs ; on the other hand, as the airis 


too chill and cold in winter, the fame 


caution muft be ufed in an oppofite 
manner of choice, that is, the middle 
of the day, and no other time is to be 
taken; becanfe it is at the noon time 
alone, in thefe feafons, the air is any 
thing like temperate. 

The hour and the place of the churn 
being fixed, the houfewifehas nothing 
to do but to go to the work. She is 
firft to ftretch a coarfe, ftrong, and 
very clean cloth acrofs the top of her 
churn, and through this to pour the 
cream. Cleanlinefs we have all along 
prefcribed as the firft virtue of the 
dairy, but here it is fo very effential, 


that the admixture of the lea{t particle 


of dirt might prevent the whole bufi- 
nefs, and all the labour be done in 
vain. When the cream is ftrained and 
preffed through this cloth, the churn 
is tobe covered in with the whole pre- 
paration, and the maid is to go to 
work, 

There is great uncertainty as. to the 
time of the butter coming, but this 
depends moie upon the manner of 
beating, than any of thofe fantaftical 
caufes to which it has been affigned. 
Thus a heavy, tedious, dull manner 
of beating gives the cream time to ga- 
ther again between ftroke and ftroke, 
when it was about to break; and on 
the contrary, the fwifteft work does 
the moft bufinefs, Therefore let the 
miftrefs firft examine the manner -of 
working of thofe who complain, fhe 
will commonly find lazinefs is the de- 
vil in the churn, that fets his fpell 
upon the butter. Let her overfee the 
work at firft, and fee it is done brifk- 
ly, with fwift, fharp ftrokes, and tell 
the people, for their own fakes, to 
continue it in the fame manner, 

She will know by the found of the 
ftrokes how thé work goes on. At firft 
the noife is a deep and heavy found; 
but after atime, the fooner the fharper 
the ftrokes, it will begin to be higher 
and fharper. This is a proof the cream 
begins to feparate from the thinner 
part that yet remained with it, or as 
they commonly exprefs it, that the 
butter comes: thé work is now to be 
continued with the fame fpirit and 
earneftnefs, and the effect will foon 
follow. ‘The ftaff will be perceived to 

work 
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work lighter 5, and foon after this, upon 
opening the churn, and examining the 
top of the lid on the infide, there will 
be found drops fticking to it that look 
yellow. The butter is now coming, 
and there will foon be an end of the 
Jabour, for thefe drops are abfolute 
butter, and wher the change is. thus 
perfect inone part, it will not belong 
before it be fo throughout ; after afew 
ftrokes more let the churn; be again 
opened, and there will be found but- 
ter on the. fides as well as lid, and 
every where, fo far as the fplathing 
can reach, 

The butter is now made, and is 
only to. be-got together, For this pur- 
pofe the lid arid infide of the churn 
muft be feraped clean, and the butter, 
which is got off from them, muit be 
put. down among the reft into the body 
ofthe churn; then all is to be covered 
up again, and the work continued, but 
not with hard downright blows, but 
with a kindof flight rounding ftrokes ; 
' for all that is to be done now is to get 
the butter together into a lump inthe 
churn, that none-of it may remain in 
feparate pieces, When thisis done the 
butter is finifhed, and is to be talsen 
out of the churn, 

This is the general method ; and 
thefe which we have named are the 
cautions always to be obferved : but 
having thus far explained thefe, we 
fhall now enter upon thofe particulars 


~~ which promote or retard the formation 


of the butter in the churn, that the 
houfewife being aware of what will 
prevent her fuccefs, may guard againft 
it; and knowing what will forward it, 
may purfue it. 

The temper of the air we have 
named already, asa vety great article, 


and are to repeat the fame here on anos. 


ther occafion ; for it not only may re- 
tard the. coming of the butter, but may 
fpoil it when it is made. 

Over het weather not only makes 
churning difficult, but the -butter, 
when it is made, is fo far influenced by 
the weather, unlefs properly guarded 
again{t, that it is whitif, brittle, and 
bitter ; we have fhewn how to avoid 
thefe accidents, by taking an early or 
late hour and acool place, The early 
houris better than the late, for the air 
s:cooler in the mor ning before the fun 
rifes, tha it can be in the evening, 
after itis fet, becaufe in one cafe it 
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has been heated all the day, and in the 
other it has been all the night cooling ; 
as to. the place, the hotter the feafon, 
the cooler that muft be, 

Infummer, as the heat of the air is 
the occaGon of “the difficulty in bring. 
ing the butter, the houfewife muft take 
all poffible means to prevent adding to 


the natural heat of her cream, and to . | 


cool it gradually. 

We have advifed very bridk working 
of the ftaff in general, but here muit 
be a kind of exception, for too much 
motion will occafion heat 5. and there~ 
fore in extream fultry times it will be 
better to manage the blows according- 
ly, making every blow fmart and fure, 
but not répeating them fo quick upon 
one another, 

There is fome myftery and art in 
churning at any time, but it is at this 
that the main difficulty occurs; and if- 
it be.not managed according to thefe 
direCtions, there will bea great deal of 
perplexity and plague. 

In the next place, Jet the houfewife 
take care that fhe does not add to the 
heat occafioned by the weather, by 
any heat.in the churn itfelf ; and far- 
ther let her abate the heat. when it is 
naturally fo much that nothing-can be 
done by cooling it, 

With refpect to the firft article, as 
her chura is to be fcalded in order to 
make it perfeétly clean and fweet for 
the ufe, let her take care that it be 
thoroughly cooled, before.the puts her 
cream into it, Scalding water gives a 
great deal. of heat, and wood keeps it 
along time: therefore let the (calding 
of the churn be the firft thing done in 
the preparation for the work, and let 
the churn be thoroughly examined by 
the hand half an hour at leaft before it 
is afed, that it may be cool, Wood 
will retain. heat when the hand does 
not feel it, but half an hour’s cool- 
ing, after no more is perceived, will 
fet it right. In very hot weather it 
will be well to wet the churn with 
pump water frefh pumped, adittle be- 
fore the putting in the cream, 

Under thefe cautions, and ufing the 
properhours, there is reafon.to. hope 
the butter may come without much 
difficulty; but if, after a). moderate 
time, there be no appearance of it, as 
nothing can be reafonably fuppofed to 
be the caufe but heat, let a wathing 
tub. be a third part filled with frefh 

U2 pump 
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puraped water, and brought to the 
place where the maid is churning; let 
the churn be, placed into this, and if 
the water do not reach as high up the 
outfide of it as the cream rifes within, 
then let more be added till it does: let 
the work be now carefully continued, 
and commonly, as foon as the effect of 
the water is felt through the wood, 
the butter will begin to come. It is 
not only that the cream is thus 
brought to that condition of warmth, 
in which the butter comes beft, but 
the fudden change is of great affiftance, 

Thefe then are the little particulars 
by which the houfewife will be able to 
afmfiit herfelf, in .cafes when the too 
great heat of the weather prevents her 
fuccefs; on the contrary, when her 
difficulties are. owing to too cold an 
air, fhe muft, inthe fame manner, af- 
fift nature by giving a little warmth. 

We have. advifed her, in the other 
cafe, to be very careful to fee the churn 
be cool from the fcalding, but in this 
the will do well to examine the veffel 
how it cools by degrees, and to {train 
in her cream while there is yet fome 
warmth remains in the churn, from 
the water that cleaned it, This will 
give alittle help to the cream; and the 
maid muft be ordered to work it more 
britkly than ordinary ; indeed the cold- 
nefsof the weather ufually puts her in 
mind of this, and the lefs admonition 
is needful, 

If with this affiftance the butter do 
not come,. let the churn be taken into 

othe kitchen, and placednot within the 

reach of the fire dire@ly, but in the 
air of it, this will by degrees bring the 
¢ream.to the due temper, Then the 
work of churning is to be continued 
brifkly, and it will not be long before 
there come good butter. 

There is generally more trouble in 


getting butter in very cold weather, 


than at any other time, but by thefe 
little affiftances it will be greatly alle- 
viated ; and there is nothing in all this 
that will be at all prejudicial to the 
tafte or colour, 

The butter being now formed in the 
churn, and by the laft ftrokcs worked 
together into one large lump, is to be 
taken out and finifhed by a gentler 
operation; the ftrokes of the churn 
would be now too harfh, it muft be 
moulded in the hands into a better 
confiftence,. — ; 
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The lump of butter in the churn fs 


‘to be taken up with both hands, and 


removed out of the liquor, In this: 
there comes a confideration, which is 
only to be determined by the time the 
butter is intended to be kept: if that. 
be fhort, that is, if itbe made for im- . 
mediate ufe it is to bethrown into wa- 
ter immediately, on taking it out of 
the churn, if otherwife not. 

Therefore which ever be the cafe, 
let a very clean pan of earthen ware 
glazed, be fet ready by the churn, and. 
if the butter be defigned for ufe im- 
mediately, let this be half full of clean 
frefh water ; if not let it be empty. 

The lump of butter being lifted out: 
of the churn muft be put into this 
pan, and there worked thoroughly to 
and fro in the water, or without, la- 
bouring it with both hands, and moy- 
ing it frequently about; by this means 
the buttermilk that remained in it af- 
ter the churning will be thoroughly 
wafhed out, and the butter will be 
pure and of a firm and good confift- 
ence: the well working, turning, and 
toffing the lump at this time of the 
operation is a very material article, for - 
to that alone the butter owes its pu- 
rity, its good confiftence, and in a 
great meafure its colour, at many 
times of the year, 

The buttermilk being thus perfeétly 
feparated, one of the two points in~ 
tended by the working in the finifhing 
of it up, is obtained ; the other is the 
perfeétly cleaning of it. 

The laft thing to be done is the falt- 
ing. We are not-here fpeaking of the 
falting that is to prepare butter for 
long keeping, but juft of that which 
is done to give ita relifh, Butter is 
very infipid when it is made up en- 


tively without falt, fo that the frethett 


fhould always have fome. It is to be » 
worked into it in this‘manner, The- 
butter that has been cut and cleaned is 
to be fpread out thin with the hand, 


in the bottom of a broad fhallow dith; 


and then a very little falt is to be 
fprinkled carefully over it, the defign 
being to mix it as equally as: poffible 
in the whole quantity ; it is then to be 
worked up well in the hands, and is 
done: it may be wrought up into 
rolls, lumps, ‘or difhes, or formed in 
any fhape moft faleable at market, or 
moft convenient in the family. Hav- 
ing thus gone through the whole se 
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of making butter, and making it up 
frefth, we fhall proceed to the falting 
of it, that being a very effential part 
in the farmer’s traffic in fome places, 
But here, as we have named only the 
plain good old family way of churn- 
ing, it may not be ami(ls to obferve 
that there are others which have their 
ufe, 

phe fweep isa kind of churn which 
works in the manner of a pump, and 
js ufed with a great deal of eafe and 
advantage in many places: in other 
parts of England they prefer the bar- 


rel churn, and it alfo anfwers very: 


well; thefe inftruments are to be had 
at the turner’s, therefore we fhall fay 
no more of them here, as we fhall not 
take upon us to recommend them, 
though we allow they are good in their 
kinds ; ‘the other always, fo far as we 
have feen, very well anfwering its 
purpofe, 

The greateft preference that is made 
for ufing thefe, is the quantity they 
can manage, and the expedition of 
the work; but twenty gallons of 
cream may be wrought at once ina 
common churn, big enough to hold 
thirty, When the quantiry is fo large 
a woman alone is not able to manage 
it, but a man and maid do it perfedtly 
well, 

In hot weather butter, though very 
well made, will fometimes continue 


too foft; and this will be a great dif-, 


advantage in refpedt of the carriage to 
market, and fometimes hurt the fale, 
Ta this cafe, as the caufe is known, the 
remedy iseafy,. Too much heat being 
the occafion, a little additional cold 
will fet all to rights, This may be 
done with great eafe by the help of a 
well, which is a convenience few 
farms want, 
is thoroughly made, and properly falt- 
ed, be rolled into lumps, pounds, or 
half pounds, according to the demand 
there is expefed for thofe feveral fizes, 
and put carefully into a bafket: let a 
long rope be faftened to the handle of 
this bafket, and let it be let down into 
the well till it come within two foot of 
the water, In this way let it hang all 
night, taking care no accident happen 
to it by thieves or carelefinefs of fer- 
yants, and in the morning let it be 
drawn UP... and fent to market, The 

cold air that lies juft above the water 
ja the well, wii] have the fame cffe@ 


Let the butter, when it- 
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as the natural cold’ of winter, and i¢ 
will be as hard as - butter commonly is 
in November. 

With refpe@ to the falting of frefh 
butter, the particular fancy, and tafte, 
and cuftom of the country, are to be 


fo far confidered, that it is very diffi-” 


cult toeitablith any general rule; but 


in a- moderate way we may fay, that a. 


pint of falt will ferve for twenty 
pounds of buster; fome go as far asa 
pint and half for that quantity, but 
*tis too much, for only the flavour of 
the falt is wanted, to take off the infi- 
pidity of the butter: 
Jeaft that will do is beft; but thofe 
who go much under a pint to twenty 
pounds do not anfwer their purpofe, 
for the falt is not fo much as tafted 
when fo little, 

Whey BUTTER. Whey butter is a 
thing little known in London, but ’tis 
often made in the country, forthe fer- 
vice of farmer’s families. It is like 
other butter, but poorer and rank; 
and made from a cream got, out of 
whey, as the other is from the cream 
of new milk. 

A kind of ordinary sheate’t is made 
from the buttermilk, when new milkis 
churned for butter inftead of cream 5 
and in the fame manner in this in- 
ftance, a poor kind of butter is made 
from the whey of curds made from new 
milk, 

The method of making it is thus, 
When curds have been made from new 
milk, the whey which is drained off is 
to be fet in large pans, or other broad 
and fhallow vefiels, and placed ina 
quiet part of the dairy, juft as new 
milk would be for cream; there will 
rife a cream upon this, though not 
like that from new milk, and it. is to 
be fkimined off and churned in the 
fame manner, 

Befide the inferior quality of the 
whey butter, its quantity in propor- 
tion to the cream, is but poor. The 
fame meature of whey cream yielding 
but about half as much butter as the 
other: neither will the whey butter 
ever come to a good confiftence, nor 
will it keep; fo that at the beft it is 
but a very poor matter: however, it 
may be worth the farmer’s while, in 
‘moftt cafes, to make it. 

BUTTERFLY: FLOWERS, ip bo- 
tany, the fame as papilionaceous-flow- 
ers ; they compofe the feventeenth clafs 
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in the Linnean fyftem of botany; fuch 
ase the bloffoms of the pea, bean, 
broom, lupine, and various others. 

BUTTER-MILK, the refiduum or 
liquor left after making butter, 

BUT TER-BUR, or peftilent-wort, the 
name-ef a weed refembling colt’s-foot 
jn many refpeéts; but the flowers are 
purple, and grow in a thirfe. The 
leaves come ont after the flowers de- 
cay; and are like thofe of colt’s-foot 
in fhape ; but. three or four times as 
big. It infefts meadows and pafture 
grounds, where it proves a very trou- 
blefome weed. See the artclle Cou?’s 
Foor. 

-BUTTER-WORT, = [Pingwicula]. 
This plant is found growing upon bogs 
in many parts of England, butis never 
cultivated in gardens, fo we fhall pafs 
it over with barely mentioning it. 

BUTTON-TREE, [Conocarpus}. 
There are two forts of this tree pre- 
ferved in fome curious gardens, but are 
plants ofno great beauty, they are na- 
tives of the Weft-Indies, and too ten- 
der to live in England, unlefs conftantly 


- Kept in a ftove, 


BUT TON-WEED, [Spermacoce]. 


. There are two fpecies of this plant both 
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natives of Jamaica, they are propa- 
gated by feeds, but will not bear the 
open air of England, 

BUT TON.WOOD, [Cephalanthas}, 
This plant fgrows naturally. in’ North 
America, from whence the feeds are 
annually fent to Europe, and of late 
years great numbers of the plants have 
been raifed in the gardens of the cu- 
rious. 

BUTCHERS-BROOM, . [Refeus]. 
Bay of Alexandria, Kneeholly ; this is 
a prickly ever-green fhrub, found in 
many parts of England, growing wild 
in the woods, The root has a foft 
fweetith tafte, which is followed by a 
bitterifh one: it is one of the five ape- 
rient roots: and im this intention is 
fometimes made an ingredient i in apo- 
zems and diet drinks, for opening flight 
obftru€tions of the vifcera, purifying 
the blood and juices, and promoting 
the fluid fecretions. 

The green fhoots are cut, bound inro 
bundles, and fold to the butchers, who 
ufe it as befoms to fweep their blocks, 
from whence it had the name of but- 
chers broom. 

BUCKRAMS, [Allium sash 
Wild garlic, or crow garlic, 
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(Astace, [Brafica]. The ge- 
_/ nerel name of a very ufeful fpe- 
ss Pf, Nees the kinds are, 1ft, 
ge. 2d, The 
3, The cauli- 
aller, fhrubby, branching 
Ga Cabbage with entire, 
fpear- fhaped, fmooth leaves, 
which are indented; 6, Champaign 
colewort with a thorough- wax leaf, 
and a purple flower; 7, Eaftern perio. 
hatéd colewort, with a white flower 
end a.gquadrangular pod 5 8, The wild 
navewv. or cole feed, The varieties of 
the firft fort are, 1, The Savoy cab- 


flower; 4, 


, bage, commonly Called Savoy.2, The 


red cabbage ; 3, The fugar-lcafcab- 
bage; 4, “The early cabbage’; 5, Fo- 
reign "mufk cabbage ; 6, Small: Ruffia 
are nad a 7. The large- fided cabbage; 
, The-green Savoy; 9; The borecole; 
9, Green borecole; 33, Siberian bore- 
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cole, called by fome Scotch-kale, The 
varieties of the third fort are, Purple 
broccoli; 2, White broccoli. 

The fecond fort grows naturally 
on the fea-fhore near Doyer, It hath 
a perennial branching ftalk, imwhich 
it differs from all the other fpecies, 

In. very fevere winters, when the 
other forts are deftroyed, this is ane- 
ceffary plant, for the moft fevere frofts 
de not injure it, The flower-ftalks 
grow from the end of the branches, 
and fpread out horizontally; but thofe 
which. arife from the centre of the 
plants grow ere@t, and feldom put out 
branches. 

The two forts of broccoli feem to be 
only varieties of the cauliflower, - The 
cauliflower has been much more im- 
proved in England than in any other 
part of Europe.. In France they rarely 
haye caulifiowers till Michaelmas, and 
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Holland is generally fupplied with them 
from England. In many parts of Ger- 
many there was none of them culti- 
vated till within a few years paft, and 
moit parts of Europe are fupplied with 
feed from hence. 

The eighth fort, which ts generally 


Jee We known by the title of Rape or Cole 
-..— Seed, is much cultivated in the if fe of 
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Ely, and fome other parts of England, 
for its feed, from which the Rape-oil 
is drawn ; and it hath alfo been culti- 
wated of late years, in other places, 
for feeding of cattle, to great advan- 
tage. 

The Cole Seed, when cultivated for 
feeding of cattle, fhould be fown about 
the middle of June. The ground for 
this fhould be prepared for itin the 
fame manner as for turneps, The 
quantity of feeds for an acre of land is 
from fix to eight pounds,-and as the 
price of the feed is: not great, fo it is 
better to allow eight ponnds ; for if 
the plants are too clofe in any part, 
they may be eafily thinned when the 
ground is hoed, which -muft be per- 
formed:in the fame manner as is prac- 
tifed for turneps, with this difference 
only, of leaving thefe much nearer to- 
gether ; for as they have fibrous roots 
and flender ftalks, fo they do not re- 
guire fo much room. ‘Thefe plants 
fhould have a fecond hoeing, about 
five or fix weeks after the Grft, which, 
if well performed in dry weather, will 
entirely deftroy the weeds, fo they will 
requireno moreculture, Where there 

_is not an immediate want of food, 
thefe plants had better be kept as a re- 


_ terve for hard weather, or {pring feed, 


when there may be a fcarcity of other 
green food. If the heads are cut off, 
and the ftalks left in the ground, they 
will fhoot again early in the fpring, 
_and produce a good fecond crop in 
April, which may be either fed off, or 
permitted to run to feeds, as is the 
practice where this is cultivated for 
the feeds: but if the firft is fed down, 
there fhould be care taken that the cat- 
tle do not deftroy their ftems, or pull 
them out of the ground. As_ this 
plant is fo hardy as not to be deftroyed 
by froft, fo it is of great fervice in 
hard winters for feeding of ewes; for 
wvben the ground is fo hard frozen as 
that turneps cannot be taken up, thefe 
Sigh peed be cut off for aconftant 
fupply, This will afford late food after 
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the turneps are run to feed; andif ft 
is afterward permitted to ftand for feed 
one acre will produce as much as, ata 
moderate computation, will fell for 
five pounds, clear of charges, 

Partridges, pheafants, turkeys, and 
moft other fowl, are very fond of this 
plant; fo that wherever it is cultivated, 
if there are any birds in the neighbour- 
hood, they will conftantly lie among 
thefe plants. 

The feeds of this plant are fown in 
gardens for winter and {pring fallads, 
this being one of the fmall fallad herbs. 

The common white, red, flat, and 
long-fided cabbages are chiefly culti- 
vated for autumn and winter ufe; the 
feeds of thefe forts muft be foven the. pe 
beginning or middle of April? in beds Ble | 
of good ‘frefh earth; “and when the bn 24) 
young plants have about eight leaves, © 7 y 92 
they thould be pricked out into fhady DPf4s 
pes Sy neo three or. four inches / CCl 
quare, that they may acquire ftrengtti A 
and to prevent their re ee Caffe 
thanked, ; 

About the middle of June you mutt 
tranfplant them out, where they are 
to remain for good. (which ia the 
kitchen-gardens near London is com- 
monly between cauliflowers, arti- 
chokes, &c, at about two feet anda 
half diftance in therows;) but if they 
are planted for a full crop in a clear 
{pot of ground, the diftance from row 
to row fhould be three feet and a half, 
and in the rows two feet and a half 
afunder; if the feafon fhould prove 
dry when they are tranfplanted out, 
you muft water them every other even- 
ing until they have taken freth root; 
and afterwards, as the plants advance , 
in height, you fhould draw the earth (477/11 
about their {tems with a hoe, which 
will keep the earth moift about their 
roots, and greatly {trengthen the plants. 

Thefe cabbages will fome of them be 
fit for ufe foon after Michaelmas, and 
will continue until the end of Febru- Yip? 
ary, if they are not deftroyed by bad 
weather ; to prevent which, the gar- 
deners near London pull up their cab. 
bages in November, and trench theis 
ground upin ridges, laying their cab- 
bages againft their ridges as clofe, as 
poffible on one fide, burying their ftems 
in the ground: in this manner they let. 
them remaia.till after,Chriftmas, when 
they cutthem for the market ; and al- 
though the.outer-part of the cabbage 

be 
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be decayed (as is often the cafe in very 


— wet or hard winters,) yet, if the cab- 


bages were large and hard when Jaid, 
the infide will remain found. 

The Ruffian cabbage was formerly 

‘in much greater efteem than at prefent, 
it being now only to be found in paf- 
ticular gentlemen’s gardens, who cul- 

_tivate ig for their own ufe, ‘This muft 
be fown late in the {pring of the year, 
and managed as thofe before directed, 
with this difference only, that thefe 
muft be fooner planted out for good, 
and muft have an open Clear fpot of 
ground, and require much Jef diftance 
every way, for it is but a very fmall 
hard cabbage. This fort will not con- 
tinue long before they will. break, and 
run up to feed. 

The early and fugar-loaf cabbages 
are commonly fown for fummer ufe, 
and are what the gardeners about Lon- 
don commonly called Michaelmas cab- 
bages, The feafon for fowing of thefe 
is about the end of July, or beginning 
of Auguit,.in an open fpot of ground ; 
and when. the plants have got eight 
Jeaves, you muft prick them into beds 
at about three or four inches diftance 
every way, that the plants may grow 
ftrong and fhort fhanked, and toward 
the end of O&ober you fhould plant 
them out for good: the diftance that 
thefe require is, three feet row from 
row, and two feet and a half afunder 

_ in the rows. The ground mutt ‘be 

Kept clean from weeds, and the earth 

drawn up about your cabbage plants, 

In May, if your plants were of the 
early kind, they will turn in their 
leayes for cabbaging: at which time, 
the gardeners near. London, in order 
to obtain them a little fooner, tie in 
their leaves clofe with a flender ofier- 
twig to blanch their middle; by which 
means, they have them at leaft a fort- 
night fooner than they could have if 
they were left untied. 

The early cabbage being the firft, 
we fhould chufe (if for a gentleman’s 
ufe) to plant the fewer of them, anda 
greater quantity of the fugar-loaf kind, 
which comes after them; for the early 
kind will not fupply the kitchen long, 
generally cabbaging apace when they 
begin, and as foon grow hard and burtft 
open ; butthe fugar-loaf kind is longer 
before it comes, and is as flow in its 
cabbaging; and being of an hollow 
kind, will contimue good for a long 
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Although we advife the planting 
out of cabbages for good in October, 
yet the fugar-loaf kind may be planted 
out in February, and will fucceed as 
well as if planted earlier; with this 
difference only, that they will be later 
before they cabbage. You fhould alfo 
referve fome plants of the early kind if 
fome well fheltered {pot of ground, to 
fupply your plantation, in cafe.of a de- 
fe&t; for in mild winters many of the 
plants are apt to run to feed, efpecially 
when their feeds are fown too early, 
and in fevere winters they are often de- 
ftroyed, 

The Savoy cabbages are propagated 
for winter ufe, as being generally ef- 
teemed the better when pinched by the 
froft: thefe muft be fown about the 
end of April, and treated: after the 
manner as was directed for the com- 
mon white cabbage; with this differ- 
ence, that thefe may be planted at 2 
clofer diftance than thofe;. two fect 
anda half fquare will be fufficient, 
Thefe are always much better when 
platted in an open fituation, which is 
clear from trees and hedges; for in 
clofe places they are very fubject to. be. 
eaten alrooft up by caterpillars-and , 
other vermin, efpecially if the autuma, 
prove dry. tae 

The borecole maybe alfo treatedin 
the fame manner, but need not be. 
planted above one foot afunder in the 
rows, and the rows two feet diftances 
thefe are never eaten till the froft hath 
rendered them tender, for otherwife.. 
they are.tough and bitter, 

The feeds of the broccoli (of which 
there are feveral kinds, viz. the Roman 
or purple, the Neapolitan or white, and 
the black broccoli, with fome others, .. 
but the Roman is chiefly ‘preferred to 
them all,) fhould be fown about the 
latter end of May, or beginning. of 
June, and when the plants are grown, 
to have eight leaves, tranfplant them 
into beds (as was directed for the com- 
mon cabbage;) and’ towards the latter 
end of July they will be fit to plant out 
for good, which fhould be into fome 
well-fheltered fpot of ground, but not 
under the drip of trees: the diftance 
thefe requireis about a foot and a half 
in the rows, and two feet row. from 
row. Thefoil'in which they fhould be 
planted ought to be rather light than 
heavy, fuch as are the kitchen-gardens 
near London: if your plants fucceed 
wel! (as there will be little reafon to 

doubt, 
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doubt, unlefs the winter prove ex- 
treme hard,) they will begin to fhew 
their fmall heads, which are fome- 
what like a cauliflower, but of a pur- 
ple colour, about the end of December, 
and will continue eatable till the mid- 
dle of April. 

The brown or black broccoli is by 
many perfons greatly efteemed, though 
it doth not deferve a place in the kit- 
chen-garden where the Roman broc- 
coli can be obtained, which is much 
fweeter, and’will continue longer in 
feafon: indeed, the brown fort is much 
hardier, fo that it will thrive in the 
coldett fituations, where the Roman 
broccoli is fometimes deftroyed in very 
hard winters, The brown fort fhould 
be fown in the middle of May, and 
managed as hath been direéted for the 
common cabbage, and fhould be plant- 
ed at the fame difltance, which is about 
two feet and a half afunder. This 
will grow very tall, fo fhouid have 
the earth drawn up to their {tems as 
they advance in height. This does 
not form heads fo perfe& as the Roman 
broccoli; the ftems and hearts of the 
plants are the parts which are eaten. 


The Roman broccoli (if well ma- 


naged) will-have large heads, which 
appear in the center of the plants like 
clufters of buds, Thefe heads fhould 
be cut before theyrun up to feed, with 
about four or five inches of the ftem ; 
the fkin of thefe {tems fhould be ftrip- 
ped off before they are boiled. After 
the firft heads are cut off, there will be 
a great number of fide fhoots produced 
from the ftems, which will have fmall 
heads to them, but are full as well fla- 
voured as the large. 

The Naples broccoli hath white 
heads very like thofe of the cauliflower, 
and eats fo like it as not to be diftin- 
guithed from it. 

Befides this firft crop of broccoli 
(which is ufually fown in the end of 
May,) it will be proper to fow another 
crop the beginning of July, which will 
come in to fupply the table the latter 
end of March and the beginning of 
April; and being very young, will be 
extremely tender and fweet. 

In order to fave good feeds of this 
kind of broccoli in England, you fhould 
referve a few of the largeft heads of 
the firft crop, which fhould be jet re- 
main torun up to feed, and all the 
under fhoots fhouid be conftantly 
ftripped off, leaving only the main 
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ftem to flower and feed. If this be 
duly obferved, and no other fort of 
cabbage permitted to feed near them, 
the feeds will be as good as thofe pro-= 
cured from abroad, and the fort may 
be preferved in perfection many years. 

The turnep-rooted cabbage was for- 
merly more cultivated in England than 
at prefent, for fince other forts have 
been introduced which are much bet- 
ter flavoured, this fort has ‘been. neg- 
le&ted. There are fome perfons who 
efteem this kind for foups; but it is 
generally too trong for moit Englith 
palates, and is feldom.good but. in 
hard winters, which willcrender’ it 
tender and ijefs ftrong, 

Atthe end of June the plants fhould 
be taniplanted out where they are to 
remain, allowing them two feet dif- 
tance every way, obferving to water 
them until they have taken root; and 
as their ftems advance, the earth fhould 
be drawn upto them with a hoe, which 
will preferve a moifture “about their 
roots, and prevent their ftems from 
drying and growing woody, fo that the 
plants’ will grow. more freely ; but 
it fhould not be drawn very high, for 
as it is the globular part of the ftalk 
which is eaten, fo that fhould not be 
covered, In winter they will be fit 
for ufe, when:they fhould be cut off, 


and the ftalks pulled out of the ground — 


and thrown’ away, being good for no- 
thing after the ftems are cut off, ¢ XCD 
The curled colewort or Siberian bo- 
recole is now more generally efteemed 
than the former, being extremely har= 
dy, fo is never injured by cold, bur is 
always fweeter in’ fevere winters than 
in mild feafons, This may be propa- 
gated by fowing of the feeds the be- 
ginning of July ; and when the ; Jants 
are ftrong enough for tranfplanting, 
they fhould be planted in rows about 
a foot and a half afunder, and ten in= 
ches diftance in the rows. Theft will 
be fit for ufe after Chriftmas, and con- 
tinue good until April, fo that they 
are very ufeful in a family. ihe 
The mutk cabbage, This may be 
propagated in the fame manner as the 
common cabbage, and, be allowed 
the fame diftance : it will be fit for 
ufe in O@ober, November, and De- 
cember ; but, if the winter proves hard, 
thefe will be: deftroyed-much fooner 
than the common fort, 
The common colewort or Dorfetfhire 
kale, is now almoft loft near Lonaon, 
Mi where 
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where their markets are ufually fup- 
plied with’ cabbage plants.inftead of 
them, Indeed, where farmers fow 
coleworts to feed their milich cattle in 
thefpring, where there is a fcarcity of 
herbage, the common colewort is to 
be preferred, ‘as ‘being fo very hardy 
that no froft willdeftroy it. ‘The beft 
method to cultivate this:plant in the 
fields is, to fow the feeds about the be- 
ginning of July, chufing a _moitt fea- 
fon, which will bring up the plants in 
about ten days of afortnight: the 
quantity of feed for an acre of land is 
nine pounds»; when the plants have 
got five» or fix leaves they fhould be 
hoed, as is praétifed for turneps, cut- 
ting down all the weéds from amongit 
the’ plants, and/alfo.thinning the plants 
where theyare too thick; but theyfhould 
be kept \thicker than turneps, becaufe 
they are more in danger of being de- 
+\ ftroyed by the fly: this work-fhould 
bei performed indry weather, that the 
weeds may bekilled. About fix weeks 
after, the: plants fhould have a fecond 
hoeingy which, if carefully performed 
in dry weather, will entirely deftroy the 
weeds, and make the ground clean, fc 
that they wilkrequire no farther cul- 
ture: inthe spring they may either be 
dtawn up and carried out to feed the 
cattle; om they may berturned in to feed 
» tpon*them as they-ftand ; but the for- 
mer method is to be preferred, becaufe 
will be little -wafte 5; whereas, 
when. the cattle areturned in amongit 
the-plants, they will tread down and 
deftroy more’ than they eat, efpecially 
if they are notfenced off by hurdles, 
The two laft forts’ of caobage are 
varieties fit for a botanic garden, but 
are plants of no ufe,~ They .are an- 
nual’ plants, and perifh when they have 
perfected their feeds, 
i The beft method to fave the feeds 
of all the beft forts of cabbage is, ‘a- 
bout the end of November you fhould 
make choice of fome of your beft cab- 
bages, which you fhould pull-up, and 
carry to fome: fhed or other covered 
place, where you fhould hang them up 
for three or four days’ by their ftalks; 
that the water'may drain from between 
their leaves ; then:plant them in fome 
border neara hedgeor pale, quitedown 
to the middleof ‘the cabbage, leaving 
only the|upper part of the cabbage-a- 
bove ground, obferving to -raife the 
éarth about it, fo thateit may ftand a 
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little above the Jevel of the ground ; 


efpecially if the ground is wet, they 


will require to be raifed pretty much 
above the furface, 

If the winter fhould prove very hard, 
you muft Jay a little ftraw or peafe- 
haulm lightly upon them, to fecure 


them from the froft, taking it off as of- 


ten as the weather proves mild, left-by 
keeping them too clofe they fhouldrot, 
Inthe fpring of the year thefe cabbages 
will fhoot out ftrongly, and divide in- 
to a great number of fmall branches : 
you mut therefore fupport their ftems, 
to prevent their being broken off: by 
the wind; and if the weather fhould 
be very hot and dry when they are in 
fiower, you fhould refrefh them with 
water once a week all over the bran- 
ches, which will greatly promote their 
feeding,’ and’ preferve them. from 
mildew. ; 

When the pods begin to chang 
brown, you will do well to cut off the 
extreme part of every fhoot with the 
pods,which will ftrengthen your feeds; 
for itis generally obferved, that thofe 
feeds which grow near the top of the 
fhoots, are very fubje& to run to feed 
before they cabbage; fo that by this 
there willbe no lofs, but. a gréat ad- 
vantage, 

When your feeds begin to ripen, 
you muft be particularly careful) that 
the birds donot deftroy it, for they ate 
very fond of thefe feeds, , The bett 
method 1. know to prevent this, is to 
get a quantity of birdlime.and daub 
over a parcel of flender twigs, which 
fhould. be faftened at each end to 
{tronger fticks; and placed near the up- 
per part of the feed in different places, 
fo that the birds may alight upon them, 
by which means they will be faftened 
thereto; where you muft let them re- 
main, if they cannot get off themfelves : 
and-although there fhould not above 
tworor three birds be! caught, yet» it 
will fufficiently terrify ‘the reft, that 
they will not come toithat place again 
for a confiderable time after, 

When your feeds are fully ripe, you 
muft-cut it off; and after drying, 
threfh it out, and preferve it in a bag 
for ufe. 

‘But in planting of cabbage for feed, 
never plant more than one fort ina 
place, or near one another : as for ex- 
ample, never plant red or white cab- 
bage near each other, nor fayoy with 

‘ 1. > ~white 
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white or red cabbages ; for they will, 
by the commixture of their effluvia, 
produce a kind of mixture; and it is 
wholly owing to this negleét, that the 
gardeners rarely fave any good red 
cabbage feed in England, but are ob- 
liged to procure freth feeds from a- 
broad, as fuppofing the foi} or climate 
of England alters them from red to 
white, and-of a mixed kind between 
both; whereas, if they fhould plant 
red cabbages by themfelves for feeds, 
and not fuffer any other to be near 
them, they might continue the kind as 
good in England as in any other part 
of the world. 

Caulifiowers have of late years been 
fo far improved in England, as to ex- 
ceed in goodnefs and magnitude what 
are produced in moft parts of Europe, 
and by the {kill of the gardener are 
continued for feveral months'together ; 
but the moft common feafon for the 
great crop is in May, June, and July. 
We fhall therefore begin with direc- 
tions for obtaining them in this feafon, 

Having procured a parcel of good 
feed, you muft fow it about the 21ft 
of. Auguft, upon an old cucumber or 
melon-bed, fifting a little earth over 
the feeds, about a quarter of an inch 
thick ; and if the weather fhould prove 
extreme hot and dry, you fhould fhade 
the bed with mats, to prevert the 
earth from drying too faft, and give it 
gentle waterings as you may fee occa- 
fion, In about a month’s time after 
fowing, your plants will be fit to prick 
out; you fhould therefore put fome 
frefh earth upon your cucumber or 
melcn-beds, or where thefe are not to 
be had, fome beds fhould be made 
with a little new dung, which fhould 
be trodden down clofe, to prevent the 
worms from getting through it; but 
it fhould not be hot dung, which 
would be hurtful to the plants at this 
feafon efpecially if it proves hot; into 
this bed you fhould prick your young 
plants at about two inches fquare, ob- 
ferving to fhade and water them at 
firt planting; but do not water them 
too much after they are growing, nor 
fuffer them to receive too much rain if 
the feafon fhould prove wet, which 
would be apt to make them black 
fhanked (as the gardeners term it, 
which is no lefs than a rottennefs in 
their ftems,) and is the def{tru&tion of 
she plants fo affected. 

‘- 
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Inthis bed theyfhould con tirue 
about the 30th of O&tober, when they 
mutt be removed into the place where 
they are to remain during the winter 
feafon, which, for the firft fowing, is 
commonly under the bell or hand- 
glaffes, to have early cauliflowers, and 
thefe fhould be of an early kind: but 
in order to have a fucceffion during 
the feafon, you fhould be provided 
with another more late kind, which 
fhould be fown four or five days after 
the other, and managed as was direéted 
for them. 

In order to have very early cauli- 
flowers, you fhould make choice of a 
good rich fpot of ground that is well 
defended from the north, eaft, and 
weit winds, with hedges, pales, or 
walls ; but the firft is to be preferred, 
if made withreeds, becaufe the winds 
will fall dead in thefe, and not reverbe- 
rate as by pales or walls. This ground 
fhould be well trenched, burying there- 
in a good quantity of rotten dung; 
then level your ground, and if it be 
naturally a wet foil, you fhould raife 
it up in beds about two feet and a» 
half, one three feet broad, and four 
inches above the level of the ground ; 
but if your ground is moderately diy; 
you need not raife it at all: then plant 
your plants, allowing about two feet 
fix inches diftance from glafs to glafs 
in the rows, always putting two good 
plants under each glafs, which may be 
at about four inches from each other ; 
and if you defign them for.a full crop, 
they may be three feet and a half row 
from row: but if you intend to make 
ridges for cucumbers between the rows 
of cauliflower plants, (as is generally 
practifed by the gardeners near Lon- 
don) you muft then make your rows 
eight feet afunder; and the ground 
between the rows of cauliflowers may 
be planted with cabbage plants, to be 
drawn off for coleworts in the fpring. 

When you have planted your plants, 
ifthe ground is very dry you should 
water them a little, and then fet your 
giaffes over them, which may remain 
clofe down over them until they have 
taken root, which will be in about a 
week or ten days time, unlefs there 
fhould be a kindly fhower of rain; -in 
which cafe you may fet off the glaffes, 
that the plants may receive the benefit 
of it; and in about ten days after 
PIRSCHES you fhould be provided with 
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a parcel of forked fticks or bricks, 
with which you fhould raife your glaf- 
fes about three or four inches on the 
fide toward the fouth, that your plants 
may have free air: in this manner 
your glaffes fhould remain over the 
plants night and day, unlefs in frofty 
weather, when you fhould fet them 
down as clofe as poflible; or if the 
weather fhould prove very warm, 
which many times happen in Novem- 
ber, and fometimes in December, in 
this cafe you fhould keep your glaffes 
off in the day time, and put them on 
only in the night, leit, by keeping the 
glaffes over them too much, you fhould 
draw them into flower at that feafon ; 
which is many times the cafe in mild 
winters, efpecially if untkilfully ma- 
naged. 

Toward the latter end of February, 
if the weather proves mild, you fhould 
prepare another good fpet of ground 
to remove fome of the plants into 
from under ihe glaffes, which fhould 
be well dunged and treuched (as be- 
fore;) then fet off your glaffies, and, 
after making choice of one of the moft 
promifing plants under each glafs, 
which fhould remain for good, take a- 
way che other plant, by railing it up 
with a trowel, &c, fo as to preferve as 
much earth to the root as poffible; but 
have a great regard to the plant that is 
to remain, not to difturb or prejudice 
its roots: then plant the plants which 
you have taken out at the diftance be- 
fore direted, viz. If for a full crop, 
three feet and a ha!f, row from row ; 
but if for ridges of cucumbeis be- 
tween them eight feet, and two feet 
four inches diftance inthe rows: then, 
with a {mall hoe, draw the earth up to 
the ftems of the plants which were 
left under the glaffes, taking great care 
not to let the earth fall into their 
hearts ; and fet your giaffes over them 
again, raifing your props an inch or 
two highs: than before, to give them 
more air, obferving to take them off 
whenever there may be fome gentle 
thowers, which will greatly refreth the 
plants. 

In a little time after, if you find 
your plants grow fo faft as to fill the 
glafies with their leaves, you fhould 
then flightly dig about the plants, and 
raife the ground about them in a bed 
broad enough for che glaffes to ftand, 
bout four inches high, which wil 
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give your plants a great deal of room, 
by raifing the glaffes fo much higher 
when they are fet over them; and by 
this means they may be kept covered 
until April, which otherwife they 
could not, without prejudice to the 
leaves of the plants: and this is a 
great advantage to them, for many 
times we have returns of fevere froits 
at the latter end of March, which 
prove very hurtful to thefe plants, if 
expofed thereto, efpecially after having 
been nurfed up under glaffes. 

After you have finifhed your beds, 
you may fet your glafics over your 
plants again, obferving to raife your 
props pretty high, efpecially if the 
weather be mild,jthat they might have 
free air to ftrengthen them; and in 
mild foft weather fet off your glaffes, 
as alfo in gentle fhowersof rain: and 
now you muft begin to harden them 
by degrees to endure the open air; 
however, it is advifeable to let your 
glaffes remain over them as long as 
poffible, if the nights fhould be frofty, 
which will greatly forward your plants; 
but be fure do nat let your glaffes re- 
main upon theminvery hot fhun-fhine, 
efpecially if their leaves prefs againft 
the fides ct the glaffes; for it is of- 
ten obferved in fuch cafes, that the 
moifture which hath rifen from the 
ground, together with the perfpiration 
of the plants, which, by the glaffes re- 
maining over them, hath been detain- 
ed upon the leaves of the plants, and 
when the fun hath fhone hot upon the 
fides of the glaffes, hath acquired fuch 
a powerful heat fromthe beams there- 
of, as tofcald all their larger leaves, 
to the no fmaill prejudice of the plants : 
nay, fometimes large quantities of 
plants have heen fo affeéted there- 
with, as never to be worth any thing 
after, 

If your plant have fucceeded well, 
toward the end of April fome of them © 
will begin to fruit: you muft there- 
fore look over them carefully every 
other day, and when you fee the ower 
plainly appear, you muft break down 
fome of the inner leaves over it to guard 
it from the fun, which would make the 
flower yellow and unfightly if expo- 
fed thereto; and when you find the 
flower at its full bignefs (which you 
may know by its outfide parting as if 
it would run) you muft then draw it 
out of the ground, and not cut them 

of 
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off, leaving the ttalk in the ground, as 
is by fome praétifed ; and if they are 
defigned for prefent ufe, you may cut 
them out of their leaves ; but if de- 
figned to keep, you fhould preferve 
their leaves about them, and put them 
into a cool place: the beft time for 
pulling of them is ina morning, be- 
fore the fun hath exhaled the moi- 
fture ; for cauliflowers pulled in the 
heat of the day, lofe that firmnefs 
which they naturally haye, and be- 
comé tough, 

But to return to our fecond crop 
(the plants being raifed and managed 
as was direéted for the early crop, un- 
til the end of O&ober,) you mutt then 
prepare fome beds, either to be cover- 
ed with glafs frames, or arched over 
with hoops, to be covered with mats, 
&c. Thefe beds fhould have fome 
dung laid at the bottom, about fix 
inches or a foot thick, according to 
the fize of your plants; for if they 
are fmall, the bed fhould be thicker 
of dung to bring them forwaid, and 
fo vice verfa: this dung fhould be 
beat down clofe with a fork, in order 
to prevent the worms from finding 
their way throughit; then lay fome 
freth earth ubout four or five inches 
thick thereon, in which you fhould 
plant your plants about two inches and 
a half (quare, obferving to fhade and 
water them until they have taken new 
root; but be fure do not keep your 
coverings clofe, for the warmth of the 
dung will occafion a large damp in 
the bed, which, if pent in, will greatly 
injure the plants. 

When your plants have taken root, 
you muft give them as much free open 
air as poffible, by keeping the glaffes 
off in the day time as much as the 
weather will permit ; andin the night, 
or at fuch times as the glaffes require 
to be kept on, raife them up with props 
to let in frefh air, unlefs in frofty wea- 
ther; at which time the glaffes fhould 
be covered with mats, {traw, peafe- 
haulm, &c. but this is not to be done 
but in very hard frofts: you rouft alfo 
obferve to guard them againft great 
rain, which in winter time is very 
hurtful to them, but in mild weather, 
if the glaffes are kept on, they ffhould 
be propped to admit freth air; and if 
the under leaves grow yellow and de- 
cay, be fure to pick them off ; for if 
the weather fhould prove very bad in 
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winter, fo that you fhould be obliged 
to keep them clofe covered for two or 
three days together, as it femetimes 
happens, thefe decayed leaves will 
render the inclofed air very noxious ; 
and the plants perfpiring pretty much 
at that time, are often deftroyed in 
vait quantities, 

In the beginning of February, if 
the weather be mild, you muft begin 
to harden your piants by degrees, that 
they may be prepared for tranfplanta- 
tion: the ground where you intend to 
plant your cauliflowers out for good 
(which fhould be quite open from 
trees, &c. and rather moift than dry,) 
having been well dunged and dug, 
fhould be fown with radifhes a week 
or fortnight before you intend to plant 
out your caulifiowers : the reafon why 
I mention the fowing of radifhes par- 
ticularly, is this, viz. that if there are - 
not fome radifhes amongit them, and 
the month of May fhould prove hot 
and dry, as it fometimes happens, the 
fly will feize your caulifiowers, and - 
eat their leaves full of holes, to their 
prejudice, and fometimes their deftruc- 
tion; whereas, if there are radifhes 
upon the fpot, the flies will take to 
them, and never meddle with the cau- 
liflowers fo long as they laft : indeed, 
the gardeners near London mix {pi- 
nach with their radifh feed, and fo 
have a double crop ; which is an ad- 
vantage where ground is dear, or 
where a perfon is'ftraitened for room: 
otherwife it is very well only to have 
one crop amongit the cauliflowers, 
that the ground may be cleared in 
time. 

Your greund being ready and the 
feafon good, about the middle of Fe- 
bruary you may begin to plant out 
your cauliffowers ; the diftance which 
is generally allowed by the gardeners 
near London (who plant other crops 
between their cauliflowers to fucceed 
them, as cucumbers for pickling, and 
winter cabbages) is every other row 
four feet anda half apart, and the in- 
termediate rows two feet and a half, 
and two feet two inches diftancein the 
rows ; fo that in the latter end éf May 
or beginning of June (when the ra- 
difhes and fpinach are cleared off,) 
they put in feeds of cucumbers for 
pickling, in the middle of the wide 
rows, at three feet anda half apart ; 
and in the narrow rows plant cabba- 
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ges for winter ufe, at two feet two in- 

‘ches diftance, fo that thefe ftand each 
of them exaétly in the middle of the 
{quare between four cauliflower plants ; 
and thefe, after the cauliflowers are 
gone off, will have full room to grow, 
and the crop be hereby continued in a 
fucceffion through the whole feafon, 

Thereare many people who are fond 
of watering caulifiower plants in fum- 
mer, but the gardeners near London 
have almoft wholly laid afide this prac- 
tice, as finding a deal of trouble and 
charge to little purpofe; for if the 
ground be fo very dry as not to pro- 
duce tolerable good cauliflowers with- 
out water, it feldom happens that wa- 
tering of them renders them much 
better ; and when once they have been 
watered, if it is not conftantly conti- 
nuéd, it had been much better for 
them if they never had any; as alfo, 
if it be given them in the middle of 
the day, it rather helps to fcald them : 
fo that, upon the whole, if care be 
taken to keep the earth drawn up to 
their ftems, and clear them from e- 
very thing thai grows near them, that 
they may have open air, you will find 
that they will fucceed better without 
than with water, where any of thefe 
cautions are not ftriétly obferved. 

But in order to have a third crop of 
eauliflowers, you fhould make a flen- 
der hot-bed in February, in which you 
fhould fow the feeds, covering them a 
quarter of an inch thick with light 
mould, and covering the bed with 
glafs frames. When the plants are 
come up, and have gotten four or five 
leayes, you fhould prepare another hot- 
bed to prick them into, which may be 
about two inches fquare; and in the 
beginning of April harden them by 
degrees, to fit them for tranfplanting, 
which fhould be done the middle of 
that month, at the diftance direfted 
for the fecond crop, and muft be ma- 
naged accordingly: thefe (if the foil 
js moift where they are planted. or the 
feafon cool and moift) will produce 
good cauliflowers about a month af- 
ter the fecond crop is gone, whereby 
their feafon will be greatly prolonged, 

There is alfo a fourth crop of cauli- 
flowers, which is raifed by fewing the 
feed about the twenty-third of May; 
and being tranfplanted, as hath been 
before direéted, will produce gocd cau- 
liflowers ina kindly feafon and good 
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foil after Michaelmas, and continue 
through O@ober and November, and, 
if the feafon permit, often a great part 
of December, 

The reafon why we fix particular 
days for the fowing of this feed, is be- 
caufe two or three days often make a 
great difference in their plants; and 
becaufe thefe are the days ufually fixed 
by the gardeners near London, who 
have found their crops to fucceed beft - 
when fown at thofe times, although 
one day, more or lefs, will make -no 
great odds. 

Sea CABBAGE, [Crambe]. A ge- 
nius of plants growing wild on the 
fea-fhore in divers parts of England, 
but particularly in Suffex and Dorfet- 
fhire in great plenty, where the inha- 
bitants gather it in the fpring to eat, 
preferring it to any of the cabbage 
kind, as it generally grows upon the 
gravelly fhore, where the tide flows 
over it, fo the inhabitants obferve 
where the gravel is thruft up by the 
roots of this plant; they'open the 
gravel, and cut the fhoots before they 
come out, and are expofed to the open 
air, whereby the fhoots appear as if 
they were blanched; and when they 
are cut fo young, they are very tender 
and fweet, but if they are fuffered to 
grow till they are green, they become 
tough and bitter. 

This plant may be propagated ina 
garden, by fowing the feed foon after 
it is ripe in a fandy or gravelly foil, 
where it will thrive exceedingly, and 
increafe greatly by its creeping roots, 
which will foon overfpread 2 large 
{pot of ground, if encouraged, but 
the heads will not be fit to cut until 
the plants have had one year’s growth 5 
and in order to have it good, the bed 
in which the plants grow fhould at 
Michaelmas be covered over with 
fand or gravel about four or five inches 
thick, which will allow a proper depth 
for the fhoots to be cut before they ap- 
pear above ground; and if this is re- 
peated every autumn, in the fame 
manner as is praétifed in earthing of 
afparagus-beds, the plants will re- 
quire no other culture, 

The other forts are only preferved 
in curious gardens of plants for vari- 
ety, but are not of any ufe or beauty, 
The perennial fort may be propagated 
in the fame manner as the firft, 
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CABBAGE- -TREE,|[ Palma gracilis}. 
A. fpecies of the palm tree, which 
grew very commonin the Weft-In- 
dies, 

CAJOU, fee Acajou. 

CALABASH-TREE, [Crefcentia]. 
A tree common in Jamaica and the 
‘Leeward Ifands, growing from 20 to 
kid feet in heigth, dividing at the top 
into many branches, forming a large 
regular head, garnifhed with irregular 
leaves, about fix inches long, of a 
lucid green, and fhort footftalks ; they 

‘produce flowers, which afterwards 
turn to fruit of different forms and 
fize, of the fhells of which they make 
drinking cups and other veffels. They 
are too tender to live in England, ex- 
cept in warm {toves; they are eafily 
propagated by fowing the feeds, ona 
hot bed in the {pring. 

Cartameac Woop. Akind of aloe. 

CALAMIFEROUS, [Calamus fera.] 
an epithet applied to fuch plants as 
have afmooth upright jointed ftalk, as 
wheat, &c. 

CALAMINE, [Lapis Calaminaris] i is 
a mineral found plen: ifully in England, 
Germany, and other countries, ‘either 
in diftiné& mines, or intermingled with 
the ores of different metals, [t is ufu- 
ally of a greyifh, brownith, yellowith, 

ale reddith color; confiderably 
Raed, though not fufficiently fo to ftrike 
fire with ficel, ‘It has been looked up- 
on by fome as a fimple earth, by others 
as an iron ore: but later experiments 
have difcovered it to be aéually 
an ore of zinc, Calamine is generally 
roafted or calcined before it comes into 
the fhops, in order to feparate fome 
fulphurous or arfenical matter, and to 
render it more reduciole into a-fine 
powder, In this ftate it is employed 
in collyria againit defluxions of thin a- 
crid humors upon the eyes; for drying 
up moift, running ulcers; and healing 
excoriations. 

CALAMINT, [Calamintha.] This 
is a low plant growing wild in hedges 
and highways, and in dry fandy foils, 
the leaves have a quick {trong feent, 
and fmell {trong of penny- royal : 
“virtues it is ranked -with fpear- aa 3 
but is fuppofed to have rather fuperior 
virtues in hyfteric diforders, being 
fomething hotter, and of a lefs plea- 
fant fmell ; there are two forts found 
in England, the wild Calamint, and the 
common Calamint ; the former Is pre- 
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ferred in medicine in general before the 


other, 

CALCARIOUS, partaking of the 
nature of lime. 

CALCINATION, A& of burning, 

CALEFACTION, the act of mak- 
ing hot, 

CALF, [Vitulus]... The young of, 
the cow. In different counties vari- 
ous methods are ufed in raifing of 
calves, according to the nature of the 
demand for them 5 manymeans being 
employed to fuit their fieth to the 
tafte and eye in the markets, of which 
we fhall treat hereafter, There are 
two ways of breeding thofe which the 
hufbandman interds to rear, The 
one is tolet run to the dam all the 

ear; and the other is, that of taking 
ee from the cow when they have 
fucked a fortnight, 

In the cheap breeding counties, the 
firft way is the moft ufual;=and it is 
commonly allowed that it produces the 
faireit, ftouteft, and rhe befftattle, and 
is done with Jeaft trouble to the own- 
er, Thefe arg inducements of fome con- 
fequence, but there are in many inftane 
ces others in the oppofite fide that out~ 
weigh them, 

When the calf is taken fromits dam 
at a fortnigh: old, a great care is requi- 
red in raifing it? “butin thofe places 
where it is the common method, all 
this becomes familiar and eafy by ufe. 
They fir{t of all warm a quantity of 
fict mik, and wetting a finger give it to 
the calf to fuck, by this "Meats t teaching 
them at Jength to drink it, Thereisa 


‘great caution neccfiary to be ufed in 


the degree of heat they give the milk, 
It thould be as near as poffible the fame 
heat as milk juft drawn from the cow, 
if much hotter or colder, it will do 
harm, 

Thecalf-if rightly managed, in a 
little time gets fome firength and har- 
dinefs, but when firft weaned, is very 
weak and tender. 

When thus weaned it is to have 
milk given to it for,a quarter of a year 
adding fometimes a little water thick- 
ened with a {mall quantity of bean 
flour or oatmeal; and at the end of 
that timelefien the milk,till by degrees 
it be only water, ferving for drink, not 
merely for nourifhment. 

Before it be brought to this, the calf 

food, which, 
ome fine hay 
into 
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into a fplit ftick, and hanging it with- 
in his reach. This hay fhould be firft 
put before him when he is about five 
weeks old, and he will foon take to 
it, fo that by the time it is proper to 
wean him from milk, he will natural- 
ly feed on hay. . - 

When the calves have-got fome 
ftrength and hardinefs, the hufband- 
man is to take his opportunity in fair 
weather, in the middle of the day, to 
turn them out to grafs ; they are to be 
taken in at night for about a week, 
and fome milk and water given them 
warm ; and it is a good cuftom to fet 
a little to them fometimes in a pail in 
the field: this may be done occafion- 
ally, till they are able to feed and take 
care of themfelves, 

Great caution is to be ufed in the 
fir curning calves cut to grafs, not 
enly that it be a favourable feafon, but 
a proper kind of pafture. It fhould 
have a fhort fweet grafs, with a good 
body, but no ranknefs, 

The beft way is to wean the calves 
at grafs, for when they are weaned in 
the houfe by means cf hay and water, 
they generally become fubject to difor- 
ders, The other is the moft natural 
method, and every way the beft, 

At about three years old, fuch of the 
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4 male calves as are intended for oxen, 


fhould be gelt. This is the time at 
which they fuffer leatt from it. 

In places where there is a quick de- 
mand, the beft method is to fat all the 
calves for the butcher, except fuch as 
thall be neceffary to keep up the ftock, 
This demand is commonly largeft near 
great towns, where the price of the 
calf is high, and where the grounds are 
not profitable to breed upon, fo that it 
3s a particular circumftance ; cheaper 
countries being fitter for breeding, 

As the price of the calf in thee 
places depends upon the fatnefs and 
colour of the flefh, the great care of 
the owneris to be turned to thefe two 
articles; in which, if he fucceed per- 
featly, his calf wiil fetch as large a 
price as a good heifer. In order to 
make the calf fatren, and have a white 
ficth, the common method is this: 
They keep them extremely clean, giv- 
ing thern frefh litter every day, fpread- 
ing the new wponthe old ; and always 
keeping a couvle of large lumps of 


a chalk hung up in corners oi the coop, 


in their reach ; and where they cannot 
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foul it by treading upon it, or by their 
dung or urine. 

The calf will be continually licking 
thefe chalk ftones, and their whitenefs 
communicates itfelf tothe flefh through- 
out his whole bedy. 

Another care is, the proper building 
of the coops in which calves are to be 
fattened. The two great confideza- 
tions in thefe are, the keeping them 
cool and dry. For the firft purpofe 
they build them in places where there 
is little fun; and for the other, they 
raife them three feet from the ground, 
fo that the urine and all other moifture 
naturally runs out. 

When the calf is in this keeping, 
well fed, and carefully looked after in 
every refpect, it is twice at leaft blood- 
ed: once of thefe times itis about five 
weeks old, and the other time a little 
before it is killed. 

When a calf purges, the cuftom is 
not to let it fuck altogether, for the 
milk of the dam often throws it into 
this diforder, which certainly waftes its 
flefh. In this cafe they give it milk 
with chalk feraped into it, which has 
a double effeét, ftopping the purging, 
and throwing more of the whitening 
matter into the flefh, They fcrape 
the chalk very fine for this purpofe, 
and after mixing it well with the milk, 
they pour it down the calf’s throat 
with a horn, 

Often it happens chat this will not 
remedy the diforder, and the calf is 
like to be fpoiled. In this cafe they 
ufe the cold bath for it; and give it 
fome bole armenick, and chalk mixed 
up with milk into balls. 

If this does not anfwer, give a fmall 
dofe of diafcordium made without ho- 
ney, mixed with port wine and water 
made warm, with a horn. The calf 
muft not have any milk for three quar- 
ters of an hour before, nor an hour 
after this drench, but it may lick chalk 
as much asit pleafes. Ifthisdoes not 
anfwer in the firft dofe, another may 
be given twelve hours afterwards, and 
this rarely fails. The quantity to be 
given each time isa dram. This never 
hurts the colour or tafte of the fleth. 

This purging is the moft common 
diforder the calf falls into, but it may 
be difordered in the other extreme, and 
that is full as bad, If it be coftive, the 
fieth of it will never be delicate. When 
any tendency to this is obferved, the 
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proper method is to give a little man- 
na ; and the beft way of giving it is 
this: buy about an ounce of ordinary 
manna, which they fell at a fmall price 
at every druggift’s; diffolve it in a 
quarter of apint of water, and add a 
fpoonfull of brandy, Thicken up this 
liquor with fine wheat ftour, and 
make it into crams; give the calf three 
or four of thefe every morning after 
he has been fucking, and dip them in 
milk to make them go down. Repeat 
this till the calf is right in this great 
refpeét ; and then leave it off. 

The manner of bleeding calves is 
this. The firft time it fould be done 
in the neck, and care muft be taken 
not to draw too much. The fecond 
time it is beft done by outting off a 
piece of the tail, and if this do not 
bleed fo much as might be expe€ed, it 
may be répéated at'two or three day’s 


diftance, by cutting off another piece,” 


which will bleed juft as the former, 

One very ufeful effe& the chalk given 
to calves has, befide the whitening, 
which is, preferving the flefh, for it 
keeps it dryer than it would otherwife 
‘be, and wetnefs makes it fo foon taint, 

Young calves are apt to be attacked 
by infects, whichdifturb and torment 
them, and, at the fame time, prevent 
their fattening. In order to preferve 
them from thefe infe&ts, and even cure 
them when they are attacked, it will 
be proper to prepare an ointment of 
melted hogs-lard and quickfilver, well 
rubbed together in a marble or iron 
mortar, Spread this ointment upon a 
linen cloth, which wrap up in three 
folds, and ftitch it for a collar to the 
calves. It will not only cure them, 
but alfo difperfe the infects. 

Carr. Among fportmen, the young 
of the ftag and hind, 

Carr’s-Snout, (Antirrkinum.) A 
plant otherwife called Snap-dragon, of 
which there are feveral forts growing 
in feveral parts of England, and the 
iflands of the Archipelago; they are 
propagated by feeds, flips, and cuttings, 

CALVES-FOOT, (Arum.) Wake- 
robin, See Arum, 

CALLACARPA, (Foknfonia.) A 
fhrubby plant growing plentifully in 
the woods near Charles-Town, South- 
Carolina; it may be propagated by 
fowing the feeds in a moderate hot-bed 
and taking care to fhield them from 
the feverity of the winter, and inuring 
them by degrees to the open air, 
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CALLOSITY, (Callofitas.) Any 
hardnefs, pavticularly of the bones or 
fibres. 

CALLOUS. Ward, indurated, 

CALLUS, The cement or union 
formed in a fra€tured himb, Indurati- 
on, hardnefs, 

CALIX, The cup of the flower. 

CALKINS, Horfefhoes for frofty 
weather. 

CALTROPS, (Tribulus.) A weed 
common among corn, in the fouth of 
France, in Spain and Italy, producing 
a fruit armed with {dtrong prickles, 
which are troublefome to cattle; it'‘ob- 
tained its name of Caltrops from the 
likenefs the fruit bore to an ancient 
inftrument fo called, thrown among th 
enemies horfes; there are feveral varies 
ties in botanic gardens. 

CALX, Anything reducibleto pow- 
der by burning; as time, &c. 

CAMERY, or Frounee, are fmall 
warts or pimples in the midft of the 
palate of an horfe’s mouth, which 
are very foft and fore, and are bred 


‘fometimes in his lips and tongue: It 


is occafioned many ways, fometimes 
by eating of wet hay, whereon rats or 
other vermin had piffed; fometimes 
by drawing frozen duft amongft the 
grafs into his mouth, and fometimes 
by licking up of venom: The figns 
are the appearing of thefe pimples and 
whelks, and forenefs of them, with the 
unfavorinefs of his food that he hath 
eaten before, and his falling from his 
meat. They are cured by letting him 
blood in the two greateft veins under 
his tongue, and wafhing the fore with 
vinegar and falt, or burning the pim- 
ples on the head, and wafhing them 

with ale and falt till they bleed. 
CAMELS HAY, [Funcus cdoratus.] 
Sweet-rufh or camels-hay. This isa 
dry fmooth ftalk, brought to us along 
with the leaves, and fometimes the 
flowers, ffom Turkey and Arabia, tied 
up in bundles about afoot long. The 
ftalk, in fhape and colour, fomewhat 
refembles a barley ftraw: it is full of 
afungous pith, like thofe of our com- 
mon rufhes : the leaves are like thofe 
of wheat, and furround the ftalk with 
feveral coats, as in the reed: the flow- 
ers are of a carnaticn colour, ftriped 
with a lighter purple. The whole 
plant, when in perfection, has a hot, 
bitterifh, not unpleafant, aromatic 
tafte,; and avery fragrant {mell 5 ‘by 
long 
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long keeping, it lofes greatly of its aro- 
matic flavour, Diftilled with water, 
it yields a confiderable quantity of, ef- 
fential oll. It was formerly often ufed 
as an aromatic, and in obftiuétions of 
the vifcera, &c, but at prefent is fcarce 
otherwife employed than as an ingre- 
dient in mithridate and theriaca. 

CAMMOCK, [Ononis.]' A very trou- 
blefome weed growing in different 
countries of Earope, there are four forts 
in England growing wild. It is called 
alfo pettywhin or refharrow. A prickly 
kiad with blue flowers is recommended 
in medicine, and the root is faid to be 
aperient and diuretic —the roots of thefe 
plants {pread fo far and fo deep in the 
ground as often to ftop the plough. 

CAMOMILE, [Chamamelum, Anthe- 
mis.] It is a trailing perennial plant, 
which puts out roots from the bran- 
ches as they lay on the ground, where- 
by it fpreads and multiplies greatly ; 
fo that whoever is willing to cultivate 
this plant, need only procure a few of 
the flips in the fpring, and plant them 
a foot afunder, that they may have 
room to fpread, and they will foon co- 
ver the ground, The flowers of this 
fort are ordered for medicinal ufe, but 
the market people generally fell the 
double flowers, which are much larger 
but not fo ftrong as the fingle. ‘The 
double fort is equally hardy, and may 
be propagated in the fame manner, 

There are feveral forts preferved in 
the botanic gardens, are all propagated 
by feeds, and may be fown on a bed of 


_ common earth in the fpring, when the 
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plants are large enough tney may be 
tranfplanted into large borders near 
trees or fhrubs, where they may have 
room to grow, The flowers are ac- 
counted ftimulating, carminative, &c. 
an infufion of them drank warm incites 
the operation of an emetic, while a 
cold infufion is a good ftomachic in 
fome cafes. 

Stinking CAMOMILE, [Cotula Feetida. | 
ayweed, a wild {pecies of camomile, 


ab hei Ca trailing perennial plant, which puts 
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out roots from its branches as they lie 
on the ground, By this means and by 
fcattering its feeds long before the corn 
is ripe, it fpreads and multiplies great- 
ly. It flowers in May, and thence has 
acquired the name of may-weed, 

The means of extirpating it are, 
fummer fallows, repeated good harrow- 
ing, and burning the collected roots, as 
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is ufual in this and in fimilar cafes, 
or which will be found ftill more 
effeGual, frequent and careful horfe- 
hoeings. What efcapes thefe clear- 
ings fhould be very carefully pulled 
up by hand; for the common weeding 
hook will not go deep enough to take 
out the whole of the long flender tap- 
rostof this plant, of which every re- 
maining bit that has a knot in it will 
produce new fhoots. Nor ought the 
farmer to regret this fmall additional 


expence, to get rid of oneof the moit y 


fatal enemies his corn can have, 
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Leflie affures us, that as good acropof ,y/JS2 
wheat as one would wifh to fee al! the SB eal ba 


winter time was, to his knowledge, fo” 
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deftroyed by the coming up of may- 
weeds and poppies in the fpring and , 
fummer, that it did not at lait yield G 


much as the feed. ,/te Gerard ; od (en y 


CAMPANULATE. Made like a 
bell. 

CAMPHIRE or Campuor, [Cam- 
hora.| fee Bay. : 


CAMPION, [Lychnis.] A perennial 
plant which may be propagated by 
parting the roots, or feeds, ‘here are 


feveral fpecies, as the fcarlet lychnis, bate 


chelor’s buttons, catch-fly, &c. 

CANAL, Anartificial river or paf- 
fage for water. 

CANARY Serp, a fmall feed cul- 
tivated for birds, é&c, It is fown about 
the beginning of March on land that 
is tolerably clean and frefh, about three 
pecks to an acre in drills or furrows ; 
and as the plants come up, they muft 
be kept clean by hoeing or weeding. 

They fow fucceffive crops onthe 
fame land for eight or ten years; and 
fowing canary feed would be a very 
great improvement to lands which lie 
convenient for water carriage to Lon- 
don markets, was it not a crop the far- 
mer ought by no means to depend up- 
on, not only becaufe the return,, or 
quantity it yields, varies greatly, but 
alfo on account of the fluétuation in 
the price of this feed in the London 
markets, where the greateft and almoft 
the whole demand is. 

CANKER, A difeafe in trees pro- 
ceeding chiefly from the nature of the 
foil, for the curing whereof it muft be 
picked clean off, and fome clay well 
mixt with hay, bound about the can- 
ker'd place: Sometimes the ground it- 
felf (as well as after grafting, or fome 
other wound, the rain does} ean 
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the canker in fruit-trees, and the na- 
ture of the fruit often happens to be 
fuch, that its trees will be cankery in 
fome forts of land more than others : 
in which cafes, as much of the can- 
kery boughs are to be cut off as may be, 
and the roots uncovered, and fo left o- 
pen until the fpring, when well-tem- 
pered fwine’s dung muft be applied, 
and that in great quantity, to the roots: 
and this hasbeen found to have wrought 
an effe€tual cure ; but when the cut- 
ting off thecanker or cankered bran- 
ches, and the faid application will not 
do, and that the tree be much infeed, 
the beft way will be to place a better 
in the roomof it, : 

CANKER. In farriery, is a very 
loathfome difeafe, which, if it continue 
long uncured, will fo fefter and putri- 
fy the place where it is, that it will 
eat to the very bone; andif it happens 
to come upon the tongue, will eat it 
afunder ; lighting upon the nofe, it 
devours the griftle through ; and if it 
comes upon any part of the flefh, it 
frets and gnaws it in great breadth: It 
may be eafily known, for where it is, 
the places will be raw and bleed often, 
and many times a white fcurf will 
grow upon the place infected there- 
with. It proceeds many ways, either 
by melancholy and filthy blood engen- 
dred in the body, by unwholefome 
meat, or by fome fharp and falt hu- 
mours, coming by cold, not long before 
taken, which will make his breath to 
{tink very much, When this difeafe is 
in the mouth, it will be full of blifters, 
and the beaft cannot eat his meat, and 
it muft proceed from crude and un- 
digefted meat, ranknefs of food, or un- 
natural heat coming from the ftomach, 
and fometimes from cold taken in the 
head, where the rheum binds upon the 
roots and kernels of the tongue, which 
hath, as it were, ftrangled and made 
ftreight the paffages of the ftomach ; 
and whien the eyes are infeéted with it, 
which proceeds from arank blood de- 
fcending from the head into. them, 
where it breeds a little worm like a 
pifmire, that grows in the corner next 
his nofe, and will eat it in time, &c, 
It may be known by the great and 
{mall pimples within and without the 
eyelids. 

There are many things in general 
good for the killing of this diftemper 
in any part of the beait’s body 5; but 
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more particularly, firft, for that in the 
mouth and nofe, take white-wine half 
a pint, roch allum the quantity of a 
walnut, bay-falt half a fpoonful, Eng- 
lifh honey one fpoonfull, red fage, rue, 
rib-wort, bramble-leaves, of eachalike; 
let them be boiled in the white wine 
till a quarter be confumed, and inje& 
this water into the fore: Or if it be in 
the mouth, let the place be wafhed 
with a cloth faftened to a itick, and 
drefs him therewith twice a day or 
oftner, 2. Take the juice of plantane, 
as much vinegar, and the fame weight 
of the powder of allum, with which 
anoint the fore twice or thrice a day 
or oftner, 3. A like quantity of gin- 
ger and allum, made into fine powder, 
and mixed with honey, till they be 
very thick like a falve, will ferve to a- 
noint the place, after it has firft been 
very well wathed with allum and vine- 
gar. 4. Half a pound of allum, a 
quarter of a pint of honey, columbine 
and fage leaves, a handful of each, 
boiled together in three pints of run- 
ning-water, till a pint be confumed,is 
good for the canker in the mouth par- 
ticularly, which muft be wafhed morn- 
ing and night therewith, 

This diforder often attacks the foot 
of a horfe, and generally proceeds from 
thrufhes, when they prove rotten and 
putrid, though many other caufes may 
produce this diforder. The method 
ufed by farriers for the cure is gene- 
rally with hot oils, fuch as vitriol, aqua 
fortis,and butter ef antimony, which 
are very proper to keep down the ri- 
fing freth, and fhould he ufed daily rill 
the fungus is fupprefied, when once in 
two days will be fufficient, ftrewing 
red precipitate powder over the new 
grown fiefh, tillthe fole begins to grow, 

There is one great error committed 
often in this cure, which is, in not ha- 
ving fvfficieat regardto the hoof ; for 
it fhould not only be cut off, wherever 
it preffes upon the tender parts, bue 
fhould be kept foft with linfeed oit ; 
and as often as it is dreffed, bathe the 
hoof, all round the coronet, with cham- 
ber-lye. Purging is very proper to 
compiete the cure. 

CANDLEBERRY Trrxe,{ Myrica.] 
Of this plant, there are feveral {pecies 
growing naturally in boggy places in 
England, America, and other parts of 
the globe: In fome parts of North 
America they extract from the berries 
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a kind of. wax, of which they make 
candles. 

CANDY CARROT. | See Candy 
Carrot, under the articleCarror. 

CANDYTUFT,, [Lberis wmbetlata, }) 
Anannual plant,which fown jn patches 
along borders, will have a pretty effect 
from its variety, and by fowing at two 
or three different feafons there may be 
a fucceffion continued i in flowers till 
Autumn. 

CanDYTUPT Tal [Boris femper- 
forens.] This is-alow fhrubby plant, 
which feldom rifes above a foot anda 
half high, it flowers in autumn, and 
the leaves continue green alb the year, 

It: is fomewhat tender, and therefore 
beft preferved in the green-houfe in 
winter, Itis propagated by cuttings, 
which if planted during any of the 
fummer months, and fhaded from the 
fun. will take root in. two months, 
There are two or three varieties, 

E&ANE, [Canna] » Indian cane, of 
this there are four forts, 11t. The com- 
mon. broad-leaved flowery cane; 2, 
The Indiaw flowering cane with a pale 
red flower, 3, Indian cane with glau- 
cous leaves, a very large flower, and the 
appearanceof the mips he Yel- 
low Indian reed, 

‘Phe firft. fort - grows eatucslig in 
both) Indies: the inhabitants-of -the 
Britifh iffands in. America call it In- 
dian fhot, from the roundnefs and hard. 
nefs of the feeds. 


As this fort is a native of the. 


warmeft parts of America, fo: it re- 
quires to be placed ina moderate ftove 
in winter, wherethey always flowerin 
that feafon, at: which time they make 
a fine appearance; and inthe fummer 
place them abroad in a fheltered fitua- 
tion with other tender exotic plants, 
where they generally flower again, and 
produce ripe feeds annually.» } 

The fecond fort grows naturally-in 
Carolina, and fome of the other nor- 
thern provinces of America. - The 
leaves of this fort arelonger than thofe 
of-the former fort, If the roots of 
this fort are planted in warm borders 
and a dry foil, they will live through 
the winter, if mild, in the open air 
without cover, and flower well. every 
year. 

The feeds of the third were brought 
from Carthagena in New Spain, in the 
year 1733, which produced very ftrong 
plants the firft year, fome of which 
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flowered the fame autumn. The roots 
of this are much larger than either of 
the former forts, and {trike down ftrong 
flefhy fibres deep in the ground, The 
ftalks rife in good earth feven or eight 
feet high, The leaves are near two 
feet long, narrow, fmooth, and of a fea 
green colour, The flowers are pro- 
duced in fhort thick fpikes at the ex- 
tremity, which are large, and of a pale 
yeliow. colour ; the fegments of the 
petal are broad, but their fhape like 
thofe of the other forts, but contain 
fewer feeds, which are very large, 

All the forts are propagated by feeds, 
which fhould be fown on a hot-bed in 
the fpriag, and when the plants are fit 
to remove, they fhould be tranfplanted 
into feparate fmall pots, and plunged 
into a moderate hot-bed of tanner’s 
bark, obferving to fhade them till they 
have. taken root; after which they 
fhould have a large. fhare of free air, 
admitted to them every day in warm 
weather. As thefe. plants will make 
great progrefs in their growth, fo they 
muft be fhifted into larger pots, and 


_part of them plunged into the hot-bed 


again; the others may be placed abroad 
in June, with other exotic plants, in a 
warm. fituation, . Thofe which are 
placed in the hot-bed, will be ftrong 
enough to flower well in the ftove the 
following winter: they may remain 
abroad till the beginning of O@ober, 
when they mutt be removed irto the 
{tove, and treated in the fame manner 
as the old plants, Thefe plants will 
continue many years with proper ma- 
nagement, but as young plants always 
flower better than the old roots, fo itis 
fcarce worth while to. continue them 
after they have horne good feeds, 

The feeds of the fourth fort came 
from Brafil ;_ this hath much the ap- 
pearance of the firft, but the leaves 
are longer, the flower-ftalks rife much 
higher, and the flowers are larger, and 
of. a deeper crimfon colour, fo make 
a more noble appearance, This fhould 
be treated as the firft. 
CANDIALIONS FOOT, [ Catananche} 
There are two fpecies of this plant, one 
of whichis perennial and may be pro- 
pagated by feeds or flips ; the other 
annual, and propagated by feeds only ; 
they flower in June, and feeds ripen in 
Auguft and September. 

CANTERBURY BELLS, fee Berr 
FLoweEr. 

CAPERBUSH, 
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CAPER BUSH, [Capparis.} This is 
alow prickly fhrub, found wild in 
Italy, and feveral parts of the Mediter- 
ranean : itis raifed with us by fowing 
the feeds upon old walls, where they 
take root betwixt the bricks, and en- 
dure for many years, The bark of 
the root is pretty thick, of an aih co- 
lour, with feveral tranfverfe wrinkles 
on the furface: cut in flices and laid 
to dry, it rolls up into quills This 
bark has a bitterith acrid taffe: it is 
reckoned aperient and diuretic ; and 
recommended in feveral chronic difor- 
ders, for opening obftruétions of the 
vifcera, The buds, pickled with vine- 
gar, &c, are ufed at table; and are im- 
ported from Italy in pickle, They are 
fuppofed to excite appetite, and pro- 
mote digeftion ; and to be particularly 
ufeful, as detergents and aperients, in 
obftruGtions of the liver and fpleen. 
Their tafte and virtues depend more 
upon the faline matter introduced in- 
to them, than on the caper buds, 

Indian CAPERS, [ Capparis Badducea. | 
A native of Carthagena growing to 
the height of twelve feet. 

TreeCarer, [Capparis Arborrefcens.] 
This is a native of Carthagena, and 
grows to the height of twenty feet. 

CAPIVI Tree, [Copaifera] This tree 
grows near a village called Ayapel, in 
the province of Antiochi, in the Spa- 
nith Weft Indies, which is about ten 
days journey from Carthagena, There 
are great numbers of thefe trees in the 
woods about this village, which grow 
to the height of fifty or fixty feet. 
Some of thefe trees do not yield any 
of the balfam ; thofe which do, are 
diftinguifhed by a ridge which runs 
along their trunks: thefe trees are 
. wounded in their center, and they 
place calabafh fhells, or fome other 
vefiels to the wounded part, to receive 
the balfam, which will all flow out 
in a fhort time, One of thefe trees 
will yield five or fix gallons of balfam: 
but though thefe trees will thrive well 
atter being tapped, yet they never af- 
ford any more balfam. 

The balfam of copaibais an ufeful 
corroborating detergent medicine, ac- 


companied with a degree of irritation, _ 


it ftrenghens the nervous fyftem;.tends 
to loofen.the belly, and in large dofes 
proves purgative, promotes urine, and 
fometimes the expulfion of gravel; 
cleanfes and heals ulcerations in the 
urinary paflages, which it is fuppofed 
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to perform more effectually than any 
of the other balfams. Fuller obferves, 
that it gives the urine an intenfely bit- 
ter tafte, but not a violet fmell as the 
turpentines do,—This balfam has been 
principally celebrated in gleets and 
the fluor albus, and externally as a 
vulnerary, The author above menti- 
oned recommends it likewife in dyfen- 
teries, in fcorbutic cachexies, in dif. 
eafes of the breaft and lungs, andin an 
acrimonicus or putrefcent {tate of the 
juices: He fays he has known very 
dangerous coughs, which manifeftly 
threatened a confumption, cured by 
the ufe of this balfam alone ; and that 
notwithftanding its being hot and bit- 
ter, ithas good effeéts even in he@tic 
caféss—The dofe of this medicine 
rarely exceeds twenty or thirty drops, 
though fome direét fixty or more. It 
may be conveniently exhibited in the 
form of an elzofaccharum ; or tritu- 
rated with almonds into an emulfion ; 
or agitated with milk, which it thus 
readily unites with; It imperfe@ly 
mingles, by agitation, with water alfo, 
CAPON, [Capo.] A gelded cock- 
chicken, which is gelded as foon as the 
dam has left him, that being the beft 
time, if his ftones be come down, or 
elfe as foon as they begin to crow: 
They are of two ufes, 1. The one is 
to lead chicken, ducklings, young 
turkeys, pea-hens, pheafants, and par- 
tridges, which a capon will do all toge- 
ther, both naturally and kindly, and 
through the largenefs of his body, will 
eafily brood or cover thirty or five and 
thirty of them ; nay, he will lead them 
forth more fafely, and defend them 
much better againft kites and buzzards 
than the hen, wherefore the way to 
make him hke them, is, with a fine 
fmall brier, or elfe fharp nettles, at 
night beat and fting all his breaft and 
nether parts, and then in the dark to 
feat the chicken under him, whofe 
warmth takes away the fmart, fo that 
he will much fal! in love with them, 
2. The other ufe is to feed for the dith, 
as either at the barn door with craps 
or corn, or the fhavings of pulfe; or 
elfe in pens in the houfe, by cramming 
them, which is the moft dainty ; and 
the beft way of doing it is, to take © 
barley meal reafonably fifted, and mix- 
ed with new milk, made firft into a 
good {tiff dough, then into long crams, 
biggeft in the middle, and {mail at both 
ends 
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ends, and then wetting them in luke- 
warm silk, give thecapon a full gorge 
thereo! turee times a day, morning, 
noon, and night, and he will in a fort- 
night or three weeks be as fat as any 
man need to eat, and be fure give not 
the capon new meat till the firft be 
digefted, and upon finding him fomee 
thing hard of digeftion, you muft fitt 
the meal finer, for it will then fooner 
pafs through their bodies, 

CAPRARIA. This plant grows in 
the warm parts of America, where it 
is often a troublefome weed in the 
plantations; it rifes with an angular 
green ftalk about a foot and a half 
high, fending out branches at every 
joint, which fometimes come out by 
pairs oppofite, but often there are 
three at a joint ftanding round the 
ftalk ; the leaves are alfo placed round 
the branches by threes; thefe ftand 
upon fhort foot-ttalks, are oval, hairy, 
and a little indented on their edges. 
The flowers are produced at the wings 
of the leaves, coming out on each fide 
the ftalk, each foot-ftalk fuftaining 
three flowers ; they are white and fuc- 
ceeded by conical capfules comprefied 
at the top, opening in two parts, and 
Killed with fall feeds, 

CAPRIFOIL, fee Honey-Sucx ie, 

CAP5:CUM, Cuinea- Pepper; there 
are feveral forts of this plant which 
are propagated by feeds, which muft 
he fown upon a hot-bed in the fpring, 
and when the plants have fix leaves, 
they fhould be tranfplanted on ano- 
ther hot-bed at four or five inches dif- 
tance, fhading them in the day-time 
from the fun until they have taken 
root; after which chey muft have a 
large fhare of air admitted to them in 
warm weather, to prevent their draw- 
ing up weak, Toward the end of 
May the plants muft be hardened by 
degrees to bear the open air, and in 
Tune they fhould be carefully taken up, 
preferving as much earth about their 
roots as poffible, and planted into 
borders of rich earth, obferving to wa- 
ter them well, as alfo to fhade them 
entil they have taken root; after 
which time, they will require no other 
management but to keep them clean 
from weeds, and in very dry feafons to 
refre(h them tyro or three times a week 
with water. Thefe direétions are for 
the culture of the common forts of 
éapficum, which are generally planted 
by way ot ornament. But the plants 
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of that fort, which are propagated 
for pickling, fhould be planted in a 
rich fpot of ground, in a warm fitua- 
tion, about a foot and a half afunder, 
and fhaded till they have taken root, 
and afterwards duly watered in dry 
weather, which will greatiy promote 
their growth, and caufe them to be 
more fruitful, as alfo enlarge the fize 
of the fruit. By this management there 
may be three or four crops of fruit for 
pickling ebtained the fame year, pro- 
vided the feafon proves not too cold. 
CARAWAY, [Carum,] This is an. 
umbelliferous plant, cultivated with 
us in gardens, both for culinary and 
medicinal ufe. The feeds havean aro- 
matic fmell, and a warm pungent 
tafte. Thefe are inthe number of the 
four greater hot feeds ; and frequently 
employed as a ftomachic and carmina- 
tive in flatulent colics, and the like, 
The beft feafon for fowing the feeds 
of this plant is in autumn, foon after 
they are ripe, when they will more 
certainly grow than thofe fown in the 
fpring ; and the plants which rife in 
the autumn generally flower the fol- 
lowing feafon, fo that a fummer’s 
growth is hereby faved, 
CARDAMOM, [€ardamomum.] A 
medicinal feed brought from the Eaft- 
Indies, of two kinds, the greater and 
the leffer; the latter is chiefly ufed in 
medicine, Cardamom feeds are a very 
warm, grateful, pungent aromatic, 
and frequently employed as fuch in 
practice: they have this peculiar ad- 
vantage, that notwithftanding their 
pungency, they do not, like thofe of 
the pepper kind, immoderately heat 
or ipflame the bowels, Both water 
and rectifyed fpirit extrac their vir- 
tues by infufion, and clevate them in 
diftillation; with this difference, that 
the tincture, and diftilled fpirit, are 
confiderably more grateful than the 
infufion and diftilled water : the wa- 
tery infufion appears turbid and mu- 
cilaginous; the tinéture made in fpi- 
rit limpid and tranfparent. The hufks 
of thefe feeds, which have very little 
fmeil or tafic, may be commodioufly 
feparated, by committing the whole to 
the mortar, when the feed will readily 
pulverize, fo as to be freed from the 
fell by the fieve: this fhould not be 
done tilljuft before ufing them ; for if 
kept without the huiks, they foon lofe 
confiderably of their flavour, . 
CARDI- 
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CARDINALS FLOWER, [Rapun- 
tium.| There are feveral varieties of 
this flower cultivated in gardens ; the 
time of flowering is in July and Au- 
gutt, and if the weather proves favour- 
able they will fometimes produce good 
feeds in England. ‘Thefe plants are 
natives of Virginia and Carolina, 
where they grow by the fides of rivu- 
lets, and make a moft beautiful ap- 
pearance, from whence the feeds are 
often fent to England. Thefe feeds 
commonly arrive here in the fpring; 
at which time they fhould be fown in 
pots of light earth, and but juft co- 
vered over, for if the feeds are buried 
deep they will not grow: Thefe pots 
fhould be placed under a frame to de- 
fend them from cold until the feafon 
is a little advanced, but they fhould 
‘not be placed on a hot-bed, which will 
deftroy the feeds. 

When the weather is warm, towards 
the middle of April, thefe pots fhould 
be piaced in the open air, in a fituation 
where they may have the morning-fun 
till twelve o'clock, obferving to water 
them conftantly in dry weather; and 
when the plants come up, they fhould 
be tranfplanted each into a {mall pot 
filled with freth lightearth, and placed 
in the fame fituation, obferving to wa- 
ter them in dry weather; and in 
Winter they fhould be placed under a 
hot-bed frame, where they may be fhel- 
tered from fevere frofts ; but in mild 
weather, they fhould be as much ex- 
pofed to the open air as poffible. 

The March following, thefe plants 
fhould be put into larger pots filled 
with the fame frefh earth, and placed 
as befcre, to the morning fun, obfer- 
ving to water them in dry weather, 
which will caufe them to flower ftrong 
the autumn following. 

Thefe plants are alfo propagated by 
parting of their roots: The beft fea- 
fon for which is, either foon after they 
are paft flower, or in March, obfer- 
ving to water and manage them, as 
hath been dire&ted for the. feedling 
plants, both in Winter and Summer. 

CARDUUS BENEDICTUS, [Cni- 
cus.| Bleffed thiftle : This is a peren- 
nial plant, cultivated in gardens : it 
fiowers in June and July, and perfects 
its feeds in the autumn, The herb 
thould be gathered when in flower, 
dried in the fhade, and kept ina very 
dry airy place, to prevent its rotting or 
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growing mouldy, which it is very apt 
todo, The leaves have a penetrating 


- bitter tafte, not very ftrong, or very 


durable ; accompanied with an un- 
grateful flavour, which they are in 
great meafure freed from by keeping, 
Water extraéts, in a few minutes, even 
without heat, the lighter and more 
grateful parts of this plant: if the di- 
geiltion is continued for fome hours, 
the difagreeable parts are taken up: a 
ftrong decoction is very naufeous and 
offenfive to the ftomach, Reétified 
fpirit gains a very pieafant bitter tafte, 
which remains uninjured in the ex- 
tra@. ‘The virtues of this plant feem 
to be little known in the prefent prac- 
tice. The naufeous decoétion is fome- 
times ufed to provoke vomiting ; and 
a trong infufion to promote the ope- 
ration of other emetics. But this cle- 
gant bitter, when freed from the of. 
fenfive parts of the herb, may be ad- 
vantageoufly applied to other purpofes, 
We have frequently experienced ex- 
cellent effeéts from a light infufion of 
carduus in jiofs of appetite where the 
ftomach was injured by irregularities, 
A ftronger infufion made in cold or 
warm water, if drank freely and the 
patient kept warm, occafions a plenti- 
ful fweat, and promotes all the fecre- 
tions in general. The feeds of this 
plant are alfo confiderably bitter, and 
have been fometimes ufed in the fame 
intention as the leaves. «Se Qeorfhy 
CARFE, Ground unbroken in huf- 


bandry. $ 

CARIES, Rottennefs, applied to 
bones. 

CARIOUS, Rotten. 


CARLINE THISTLE, [Carlina.] 
The forts are, 11t, Common wild Car- 
line Thiftle. 2d, Small wild Spanifh 
Carline Thiftle. 3d. Low Carline 
Thiftle with a large white flower, 
4th, Fifth Thiftle with a reddifh, pur- 
ple, fpreading flower. 5th, Umbel- 
lated Fith Thiftle of Apula. 

The firft fort grows naturally upon 
fterile ground in moft parts of Eng- 
land, fo is rarely admitted into gardens, 
but the others are preferved in botanic 
gardens for the fake of variety. They 
grow naturally in the fouth of France, 
Spain, and Italy. They are all propa- 
gated by fowing the feeds in the fpring, 

CARMINATIV“S, Medicines gi- 
ven to expel wind, 

CARNATION, 


Rafe 
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CARNATION, [Dianthus.] Under 
this head wethall range clove gilliflow- 
ers and pinks; the forts are, iit. Com- 
mon narrow leaved wild pink. 2d, 


Englith fmall creeping, or Maiden. 


Pink ; commonly called the Matted 
Pink by feedfmen. 3d, Branching 
Pink with a white flower having va 
purple circle; commonly called Moun- 
tain Pink. 4th, Single wild Pink 
with afmall, pale, reddith flower. sth. 
Single Garden Carnation with a large 
flower. 6th. Bearded wild Pik ; cal- 
led Deptford Pink. 7th. Broad- leaved 
Garden Sweet William, 8th. Wild 
childing Sweet William. th. Italian 
umbellated Mountain Pink, with:flow- 
ers varying from yellow to an jron.co- 
lour in the fame clufter, roth. The 
China Pink, 11th. Dwarf wild Pink 
with one flower, 12th, Dwarf broad- 
leaved Pink, 13th, The Superb Pink, 
zath. The leatt wild Pink, 

The firft fort is rarely admitted into 
gardens, the flower having little beauty. 

The fecond fortis a low trailing 
plant, whofe ftalks lie on the ground, 
and ‘grows naturally in feveral parts of 
England, fo is notnow often cultivated 
in gardens; but formeriy the feeds 
were fown to make edgings for the 
borders of the flower-garden by the 
titleof Matted Pink, by which name 
the feeds were fold inthe fhaps, 

The third fort grows naturally-upon 
Chedder rocks in. Somerfetfhire, and 
fome other parts of England; thiswas 
formerly cultivated in the gardens by 
the title of Mountain Pink, It hath 
a refemblance of the fecond fort, but 
the leaves are fhorter and of a grayifh 
colour; the ftalks grow taller and 
branch more; the flowers are larger, 
of a white colour with a purple circle 
at the bottom, like that fort of Pink 
called Pheafant’s Eye. As the flowers 
of this fort have no fcent, the plants 
are feldom kept in gardens, 

The fourth fort grows naturally in 
feveral parts of England, frequently 
upon old walls; it is a fmall fingle 
‘Pink of a pale red colour, fo isnot 
cultivatedin gardens. 

The fifth fort is a fmall fingle Car- 
nation, which has been long :caft out 
of all the gardens ; from fome one of 
this fort it is fupnvofed, the fine flowers 
now cultivated ia the gardens had 
their original. 


The fixth fort grows naturally in fe- 
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veral parts of England, and ‘particu- 
larly in a meadow near Deptford in 
Kent, from whence it had the title of 
Deptiord Pink. This is ot the kind 
called Sweet William; the flowers of 
thefe grow in clofe clufters at the end 
of the branches ; they are-red, and have 
long bearded empalements, 

The feventh fort is the common 
Sweet William, which has been long 
cultivated in the gardens for ornament, 
of which there.are now great varieties 
which differ in the form and colour of 
their flowers, as alfo in the fize and 
fhape of their leaves ; thofe which 
have narrow Jeaves were formerly. ti- 
tled Sweet Johns jby the gardeners, 
and thofe with broad leaveswere called 
Sweet Williams ; there are fome of 
‘both thefe forts with double flowers, 
which .are very ornamental plants in 
gardens, 

Theveighth fort grows naturally in 
‘the fouth of France, in Spain and 
Italy ; but ‘has little -beauty, fo the 
plants are feldomkept in gardens, 

The ninth fort. is a perennial plant. 
The roots will-continue two years,and 
\produce flowers -and feeds; but the 
young plants of the -firft year always 
produce the ftrongeft flowers. 

‘The tenth fort came originally from 
‘China, fo it ts titled the-China ‘Pink ; 
the flowers of thisshave. no fcent, but 
there area great variety of lively co- 
lours among ‘them, and of late years 
there has been great improvements 
madein the double flowers of this fort, 
fome of which are as full of petals as 
the double Pink, and their colours are 
very rich. They are commonly raifed 
every year from feeds, but the roots 
will continue two years in dry ground, 

The eleventh fort is found growing 
naturally upon old walls and buildings 
in many parts of England ; this jis a 
fingle fmall Pink of a fweet odour,but 
of a pale colour, foomakes no appear- 
ance; and fince the. great improvement 
which has been made in-thefe fowers 
by culture, this hath been entirely neg- 
leéted. 

The twelfth fort grows naturally on 
the Alps, It is fometimes preferved 
in botanic gardens for the fake of va= 
riety, but is rarely admitted into other 
gardens, 

The thirteenth fort grows naturally 
in fome parts of Germany, and.in 
Denmark, ‘The rcots of this em 

ly 
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live more than two years, but they are 
in their greateft beauty the firit year 
of their flowering, therefore young 
plants fhould be annually raifed from 
feeds. 

The fourteenth fort is a very dimi- 
nutive plant, with fhort narrow leaves ; 
the ftalk rifes little more than fix inches 
high, and is terminated by a fingle 
flower of a pale red colour, fo is fel- 
dom cultivated unlefs in botanic gar- 
dens for the fake of variety. 

The forts here enumerated are fuch 
as the botanifts allow to be diftiné 
fpecies; and all the varieties of fine 
flowers which are now cultivated in 
the gardens of the curious, are fuppofed 
to be only accidental variations which 
have been produced by culture; the 
number of thefe are greatly increafed 
annually in many different parts of Eu- 
rope, fo that as new varieties are ob- 
tained, the old flowers are rejected, 

The plants of this genus may be 
properly enough divided into three fec- 
tions. The firft to include all the va- 
riety of Pinks, the fecond all the Car- 
nations,and the third thofe of the Sweet 
William ; for although thefe agiee fo 
nearly in their principal charaéters, as 
to be included under the fame genus 
by the botanifis, yet they never vary 
from one to the other, though they fre- 
quently change and vary in the colour 
of their flowers, 

And firft the Pink, of which there 
are a great variety now cultivated in 
the gardens; the principal of which 
are, the Damafk Pink, the White 
Shock, the Pheafant Eye with double 
and fingle flowers, varying greatly in 
their fize and colour, the Cob Pink, 
Dobfon’s Pink, and Bat’s Pink, The 
Old Man’s Head, and Painted Lady, 
rather belong to the Carnation, 

The Damatk Pink is the firft which 
flowers of the double forts ; this hath 
a fhort ftalk; the flower is not very 
large, and not fo double as many 
others ; the colour is of a pale purple 
inclining to red, but is very fweet. 

The next which flowers is the White 
Shock, which was fo called from the 
whitenefs of its flowers, and the bor- 
ders of the petals being much jagged 
and fringed ; the fcent of this is not 
fo agreeable as that of fome others, 

Then comes all the different kinds 
of Pheafant’s Eye, of which there are 
frequently new varieties raifed, which 
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are either titledsfrom the perfons who 
raifed them, or the places where they 
were raifed; fome of thefe have very 
large double flowers, but thofe which 
burft their pods’ are not fo generally 
efteemed. 

The Cob Pink comes after thefe to 
flower; the fialks of this’ are’ much 
taller than thofe of any of the former; 
the flowers are very double, and of a 
bright red colour; thefe have the moft 
agreeable odour of all the forts, fo me- 
rit a place in every good garden. The 
time of the Pinks flowering is from 
the latter end of May to the middle 
of july, and frequently that fort of 
Pheafant Eye, which is called Bat’s 
Pink, will flower again in autumn, 

The Old Man’s Head Pink, and the 
Painted Lady, do not flower ‘ill July, 
coming at the fame feafon with the 
Carnation, to which they are more al- 
lied than the Pink, The firft, when 
it is in its proper colours, is purple 
and white, ftriped and fpotted, but this 
frequently is of one plain colour, which 
is purple; this fort will continue flow- 
ering till the froft in autumn puts a 
ftop to it, and the flowers having an 
agreeable fcent renders them yaluablé, 
The Painted Lady is chiefly admired 
for the livelinefs of its colour, for it 
is not fo fweet, or of fo long continu- 
ance as the. cther, — 

The common Pinks are propagated 
either, by feeds, which is the way to 
obtain new varieties, or by making 
layers of them as is praétifed for Car- 
nations, or by planting flips, which, 
if carefully managed, will take root 
very well. 

If they are propagated «by feeds, 
there fhould be care taken in the choice 
of them, and only the feeds of the beft 
forts faved, where perfons are curious 
to have the fineft flowers. Thefe feeds 
may be fown in the fpring, and the 
plants afterwards treated in the fame 
manner as is hereafter directed for the 
Carnation ; with this difference only, 
that as the Pinks are lefs tender, fo 
they may be. more hardily treated. 
Thofe which are propagated by layers 
muft be alfo managed asthe Carna- 
tion, for which there are full inftruc- 
tions hereafter given, The Old Man's 
Head, and Painted Lady Pinks, are 
commonly propagated this way, but 
moft of the other forts are propagated 
from flips, 
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The beft time to plant the flips of 
Pinks is about the end of July, when, 
_if there fhould happen rain, it will be 
of great fervice to them; but if the 
weather be dry, they will require to be 
conftantly watered every other day un- 
til they have taken root; thefe fhould 
be planted in a fhady border, and the 
ground fhould be dug well and all the 
clods broken, and if no rain falls 
it fhould be well foaked with wa- 
ter a few hours before the flips are 
planted; then the flips fhould be taken 
from the plants, and all their lower 
leaves {tripped off, and planted as foon 
as poffible after, for ifthey are fuffered 
to lie long after they are taken from 
the plants, they will wither and fpoil ; 
thefe need not be planted at a greater 
diftance than three inches fquare, and 
the ground muft be clofed very hard 
about them; then they muft be well 
watered, and this muft be repeated as 
often as it is found neceffary, till the 
cuttings have taken root 3 after which 
they will require no other care but to 
keep them clean from weeds till au- 
tumn,when they fhouldbetranfplanted 
to the borders of the flower-garden 
where they are to remain: There are 
fome who plant.the flips of Pinks later 
in the feafon than is here direéted, but 
thefe plants are never fo ftrong, nor 
flower fo well as thofe which are early 
planted. 

We fhall next proceed to the cul- 
ture of the Carnation; thefe the flo- 
rifts diftinguifh into four claffes, 

The firft they call Flakes ; thefe are 
of two colours only,,and their ftripes 
are large, going quite through the 
petals. 

The fecond are called Bizars ; thefe 
have flowers marked or variegated with 
three or four different colours, in irre- 
gular fpots and ftripes. : 

The third are called Piquettes ; the 
flowers of thefe have always a white 
ground, and are fpotted (or pounced, 
as they cail it) with fcarlet, red, pur- 
ple, or other colours, 

The fourth are called Painted Ladies ; 
thefe have their petals of ared or pur- 
ple colour on their upper fide, and are 
white underneath, 

Of each of thefe claffes there are 
mumerous varieties, but particularly 
of the Piquettes, which fome years 
ago were chiefly in efteem with the 
flerifts, but of late years the Flakes 
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have been in greater requeft than any 
of the other kinds, ‘To enumerate 
the varieties of the principal flowers 
in any one of thefe claffes, would be 
needlefs, fince every country produces 
new flowers almoft every year; fo that 
thofe flowers, which, at their firft raif- 
ing were greatly valued, are in two or 
three years become fo common as to be 
of little worth, efpecially if they are 
defeétive in any one property. There- 
fore, (where flowers are fo liable to 
mutability, either from the fancy of 
the owner, or that better Kinds are 
yearly produced from feeds, which with 
good florifts always take place of 
older, which are turned out of the gar- 
den to make room for them) it would 
be but fuperfiuous in this place to give 
a lift of their names, which are gene- 
rally borrowed either from the names 
or titles of noblemen, or from the 
perfons’ names or places of abode who 
raifed them, 

Thefe flowers are propagated either 
from feeds (by which new flowers are 
obtained) or by layers, for the increafe 
of thofe forts which are worthy main- 
taining; the method of propagating 
them from feed, is thus : 

Having obtained fome good feeds, 


either of your own faving, or from a _ 


friend that you can confide in, about 
the middle of April, prepare fome pots 
or boxes (according to the quantity of 
feed you have to fow) thefe fhould be 
filled with frefh light earth mixed with 
rotten neats dung, which fhould be 
well incorporated together; then fow 
your feeds thereon (but not too thick) 
covering it about a quarter of an inch 
with the fame light earth, placing the 
pots or cafes fo as to receive the morn- 
ing fun only till eleven of the clock, 
obferving alfo to refrefh the earth with 
water as often as it may require; ina 
month or five weeks the plants will 
come up, and if kept clear from weeds 
and duly watered, will be fit to tranf- 
plant about the latter end of June; at 
which time fhould be prepared fome 
beds (of the fame fort of earth as was 
direéted to fow them in) in an open 
airy fituation, in which they fhould be 
planted at the diftance of three inches 
fquare, obferving to water and fhadé 
them till they have taken new root, 
then they muft be kept clear from 
weeds ; in thefe beds they may remain 
till the end of Auguft, by which time 

they 
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they will have grown fo large as almoft 
to meet each other; then prepare fome 
more beds of the like good earth (in 
quantity proportionable to the flowers 
raifed) in which they fhould be planted 
at fix inches diftance each way, and 
not above four rows in each bed, for 
the more conveniently Jaying fuch of 
them as may prove worthy preferving, 
for in thefe beds they fhould remain to 
flower. 

The alleys between thefe beds fhould 
be two feet wide, that perfons may 
pafs between the beds to weed and 


clean them. If the feafon fhould prove’ 


very dry at this time, they fhould not 
be tranfplanted till there is fome rain, 
fo that it may happen to be the mid- 
dle, or latter end of September fome 
years, before there is wet enough to 
moiften the ground for this purpofe ; 
but if there is time enough for the 
plants to get root before the froft comes 
on, it will be fufficient. If the win- 
ter fhould prove fevere the beds fhould 
be arched over with hoops that they 
may be covered with mats, otherwife 
many of the plants may be deftroyed, 
for the good flowers are not fo hardy 
as the ordinary ones of this genus, 
There will be no other culture want- 
ing to thefe, but to keep them clean 
from weeds, and when they fhoot up 
their {talks to flower, they muft be 
fupported by fticks to prevent their 
. breaking. When the flowers begin to 
blow, they mutt be looked over to fee 
which of them proffer to make good 
flowers ; as foon as that can be difco- 
vered, all the layers upon them fhould 
be laid ; thofe which are well marked, 
and blow whole without breaking 
their pods, fhould be referved to plant 
in borders, to furnifh feeds; and thofe 
which burit their pods, and {eem to have 
good properties, fhould be planted in 
pots, to try what their flowers will be 
when managed according to art ; and 
it is not till the fecond year of flower- 
ing that any perfon can pronounce. 
what the value of a flower will be; 
but in order to be well acquainted with 
what the florifts call good properties, 
we fhall here fet them down, 

1. The ftem of the flower fhould 
be ftrong, able to fupport the weight 
of the flower without nodding down, 

2, The petals of the flower fhould 
ise long, broad, and itiff, and pretty 
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eafy to expand, or (as the florifts term 
them) fhould be free flowerers. 

3. The middle pod of the flower 
fhould not advance too high above the 
petals in the other part of the flower, 

4. The colours fhould be bright, 
and equally marked all over the flower. 

5- The flower fhould be very full 
of leaves, fo as to render it when 
blown very thick and high in the mid- 
die, and the outfide perfectly round, 

Having made choice of fuch flowers 
as promife well, thefe fhould be marked 
feparately for pots, and the round 
whole-blowing flowers for borders ; 
all fingle flowers, or fuch as are ille 
coloured and not worth preferving, 
fhould be drawn out, that the good 
flowers may have the more air and 
room to grow {trong ; when the layers 
of the good flowers have taken root 
(which will be fome time in Auguit) 
they fhould be taken off and planted 
out; thofe that blow large in pots, 
and the other in borders (as hath been 
already direéted.) 

Of late years the whole-blowing 
flowers have been much more efteemed 
than thofe large flowers which burft 
their pods; but efpecially thofe round 
flowers which have broad ftripes of 
beautiful colours, and round Rofe 
leaves, of which kinds there have 
been a great variety introduced frona 
France within thefe few years; but as 
thefe French flowers are extremely apt 
to degenerate to plain colours, and be- 
ing much tenderer than thofe which 
are brought up in England, there are 
not fuch great prices given for the 
plants now as was a few years paft: 
From the prefent tafte of thefe whole- 
blowing flowers, many of the old va- 
rieties which had been turned out of the 
gardens of the florifts have been received 
again and large prices have been paid of 
late for fuch flowers as fome years ago 
were fold for one fhilling a dozen, or 
lefs, which is a ftrong proof of the va- 
riablenefs of the fancies of the florifts. 

The beft feafon for laying thefe fow- 
ers isin July, as foon as the fhoots are 
{trong enough for that purpofe; it is 
performed in the following manner; 
after having ftripped off the leaves 
from the lower part of the fhoot in- 
tended to be laid, make choice of a 
ftrong joint about the middie of the 
fhoot (not too ncar the heart of the 

Aaz fhoot, 
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fhoot, nor in the hard part next the old 
plant; then with a penknife make a 
ilit in the middle of the thoot, fromthe 
under fide of the joint upward half the 
way or more, to the joint next above 
it, according to the diftance of the 
joints; then with your knife cut the 
tops of the leaves, and alfo cut off the 
{welling part of the jcint where the flit 
is made, fo that the part flit may be 
fthaped like a tongue; (when that out- 
ward {kin is pared off, which, if left 
on, would prevent their pufhing out 
roots) having loofened the earth round 
the plant, and, if need be, raifed it with 
frefh mould, that it may be level with 
the fhoot intended to be laid, left by the 
ground being too low, by forcing down 
the fhootit fhould be fplit off; then make 
a hollow place in the earth, juft where 
the fhoot is to come, and bend the 
fhoot gently into the earth, obferving 
to keep the top as upright as poffible, 
that the flit may be open; and being 
provided with forked fticks for that 
purpofe, thruft one of them into the 
ground, fo that the forked part may 
take hold of the layer, to keep it down 
in its proper place; then gently cover 
the thank of the layer with the fame 
fort of earth, giving it a gentle water- 
ing to fettle the earth about it, obferv- 
ing to repeat the fame as often as is 
neceffary to promote their rooting, 
In about five or fix weeks after this, 
the layers will have taken root fufficient 
to be tranfplanted ; then thofe which 
are intended for pots fhould be each 
planted in a feparate fmall pot, placing 
them in the fhade until they have taken 
freth root;, after which they may be 
removed into a more open fituation, 
where they may remain till the middle 
of November (if the weather conti- 
nues fo long good,) when the pots 
thould be put under a common frame, 
where they may enjoy the open air at 
all times when the air is mild; but 


fkreened from hard rains,fnow and froft, 


Where there is conveniency, thé 
layers, which are intended for the 
‘common borders, may be planted upon 
a bed at about three inches afunder 
each way, and in Winter covered with 
a frame, or elfe arched over with hoops, 
and in bad weather covered with mats, 
which will fecure them till fpring, 
when they may be taken up with balls 
of earth, and plai.ted where they are 
defigned to flower. 
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' Thofe layers which were planted id 
fall pots in the autumn, fhould in 
the fpring be turned out of thofe pots, 
preferving the earth to their roots, 
paring off the outfide with the mattéd 
roots, and put into the pots they are 
defigned to remain in for good, The 
beft compoft for thefe flowers is as 
follows : 

“Make choice of fome good upland 
pafture, or a common that is of an 
hazel earth, or light fandy loam; dig 
from the furface of this about eight 
inches deep, taking all the turf with 
it; let this be laid in a heap to rot and 
mellow for one year, turning it once 
a month that it may fweeten; then mix, 
about a third part of rotten neats dung, 
or for want of that fome rotten dung 
from a Cucumber er Melon-bed; let 
this be wel] mixed together, and if 
you can getit time enough before-hand, 
let them lie mixed fix or eight months 
before it is ufed, turning it feveral 
tinies, the better to incorporate their 
parts. But as the layers which are 
made from fuch roots as have been 
forced to flower the fame year, do fel- 
dom fucceed fo well the next, it will 
bea good method to plant two or three 
layers of each of the beft kinds in a bed 
of frefh earth not over dunged; which 
plants fhould only be fuffered to thew 
their flowers, that their colours may 
be known to be perfe& in their kind ; 
and when fatisfied in that particular, 
the flowers fhould be cut off the ftems, 
and not fuffered to fpend the roots in 
blowing, by which means the layers 
will be ftrengthened, And from fome 
of the beft plants of thefe, the layers 
fhould be taken for the next year’s 
blowing, always obferving to have a 
fucceffion of them yearly, by which 
means every year a fine bloom of thefe 
flowers may be expected, fuppofing 
the feafon favourable. When the plants 
which are intended to flower, are put 
into the larger pots in the fpring, they 
fhouid be placed in a fituation where 
they may be defended from the north 
wind, obferving to give them gentle 

waterings as the feafon may require. 
Here they miay remain till the mid- 
dle or latter end of April, when a ftage 
of boards fhould be made to fet the 
pots upon, which fhould be fo ordered 
as to have little cifterns of water round 
each poft, to prevent the infeéts from 
getting to the flowers in their bloom ; 
which, 
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which, if they are fuffered to do, they 
will deftroy all the flowers in a fhort 
time ; the chief and moft miichievous 
infe&in this cafe is the earwig, which 
wil gnaw off all the lower parts of 
the petals of the flowers (which are 
very fweet) and thereby caufe the whole 
flower to fall to pieces ; but fince the 
making one of thefe ftages is fomewhat 
expenfive, and not very eafy to be un- 
derftood by fuch as have not feen them, 
we thall defcribe a veéy fimple one, 
whicli has been ufed for feveral years, 
and anfwers the purpofe fullas well 
as the beft ard moit expenfive one can 
do, Firft, prepare fome common fiat 
pans about two feet over, and three 
inches deep, place thefe two and two 
Oppofite to each other, at about two 
feet diftance, and at every eight feet 
im length. In each of thefe turn a 
flower-pot upfide down, then lay a 
piece of flat timber, about two feet 
anda half long, and three inches thick, 
crofs from pot to pot, the whole length 
of the ftage; then lay the planks 
fengthways upon thefe timbers, which 
will hold two rows ofthe fize for thefe 
pots which’ are proper for the Carna- 
tions ; and when you have [et the pots 
upon the ftage, fill the flat pans with 
water, always obferving as it decreafes 
in the pans, to replenifh it, which will 
efreftually guard your flowers againtt 
infe&ts, for they do not care to fwim 
over water; fo that if by this, or any 
other contrivance, the pafflage from the 
ground to the {tage on which the pots 
are placéd, is defended by a furface of 
water four or five inches broad, and 
as much in depth, thefe vermin will 
be effectually prevented from getting 
to the flowers, 

This ftage fhould be placed in a fitu- 
ation open to the fouth-eaft, but de- 
fended from the weft winds, to which 
thefe ftages muft not be expofed, left 
the pots fhould be blown down by the 
violence of that wind, which is often 
very troublefome at the feafon when 
the flowers blow ; indeed they fhould 
be defended by trees at fome diftance, 
from the winds of every point; but 
thefe trees fhould not be too near the 
ftage, nor by any means place them 
near walls, or tall buildings, for in 
fuch fituations the ftems cf the flow- 
érs will draw up too weak, About 
the middie of April the layers will be- 
gin to fhoot up for flower, therefore 
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there fhould be provided forne deat 
fticks, about four feet and a half long, 
which fhould be thicker towards the 
bottom, and planed off taper at the 
tep; thefe fticks fhould be carefully 
fuck into the pots as near as poffible 
to the plant, without injuringit; then 
with a flender piece of bafs mat; faften 
the ftalk of the flower to the flick te 
prevent its being broken; this muft 
be often repeated as the ftalk advances 
in height, and all the fide ftalks mutt 
be pulled off as they are produced, ne- 
ver letting more than two ftalks re- 
main upon one root, nor above one, if 
they are intended to’ blow exceeding 
large. Towards the beginning of june 
the flowers will moft of.them have 
attained their height, and their peds 
will begin to fwell, and about the end 
fome of the earlieft begin to open on 
one fide; therefore the pods muft be 
opened in two other places, at equal 
angles ; this muft be done as foon as 
the ped breaks, otherwife the flower 
will run out on one fide, and be in a 
fhort time paft recovering, fo as to 
make a complete flower, In a few 
days after the flowers begin to open, 
they muit be covered with glaffes 
which are made for that purpofe, in 
the following manner: 

Upon the top of the glafs, exadtly 
in the center, is a tin collar or focket, 
about three-fourths of an inch fquare, 
for the fiower-f{tick to come through 5 
to this focket are foldered eight flips of 
lead at equal diftances, which aré about 
fix inches and a half long, and fpread 
open at the bottom about four inches 
afunder; into thefe flips of lead are 
faftened flips of glafs, cut according 
to the diftances of the lead, which, 
when they are fixed in, are bordered 
round the bottom with another flip of 
lead quite round, fo that the glafs hath 
eight angles, with the focket in the 
middle, and fpread open at the bottom 
about eleven inches wide, 

When the flowers are cpen encugt 
to be covered with thefe gtaffes, a hole 
muft be made with an awl throng}s 
the flower-ftick, exaétly to the height 
of the under part of the pod, throveh 
which fhould be put a piece of fmalt 
wire about fix inches long, making a 
ring at one end of the wire to contain 
the pod, into which ring fhould the 
ftem of the flower be fixed; taking off 
all the tyings of bafs; and the {tem of 
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the flower muft be placed fo far from 
the ftick, as may give convenient room 
for the flower to expand without pref- 
fing againit it; to which diftance it 
may be fixed, turning the wire fo as 
not to draw back through the hole ; 
then make another hole through the 
ftick, at a convenient diftance above 
the flower, through which fhould be put 
a piece of wire aninch and a halflong, 
to fupport the glaffes from fliding down 
upon the flowers, obferving that the 
glaffes are not placed fo high as to ad- 
mit the fun and rain under them to 
the flowers, nor fo low as to fcorch 
their leaves with the heat, At this 
time alfo, or a few days after, fhould 
be cut fome {tiff paper, cards, or fome 
fuch thing, into collars about four 
inches over, and exactly round, cut- 
ting a holein the middle of it about 
three-fourths of an inch diameter, 
for the bottom of the flower to be let 
through ; then place thefe collars about 
them, to fupport the petals of the 
flower from hanging down; this col- 
lar fhould be placed within-fide the 
calyx of the flower, and fhould be 
fupported thereby. If, as the flowers 
blow, one fide comes out fafter than 
the other, the pots fhould be turned 
about, to fhift the other fide towards 
the fun; and, if the weather proves 
very hot, the glaffes fhould be fhaded 
in the heat of the day with Cabbage- 
leaves, &c, to prevent their being 
{corched, or forced out too foon; and, 
when the middJe pod begins to rile, 
the calyx muft be pulled out with a 
pair of nippers made for that purpofe ; 
but this fhould not be done too foon, 
left the middle part of the flower 
fhould advance too high above the fides, 
which will greatly diminifh the beauty 
of it, And when the flowers are fully 
blown, if they are cut off, a frefh 
collar of ftiff paper fhould be put on, 
which fhould be cut exaétly to the fize 
of the flower, that it may fupport the 
petals to their full width, but not to 
be feen wider than the flower in any 
part ; when this is put on, the widett 
leaves fhould be fpread out, to form 
the outfide of the flower, which al- 
though they fhould happen to be in 
the middle (as is often the cafe) yet by 
removing the other leaves they may be 
drawn down, and fo the next longeft 
leaves upon them again, thatthe whole 
flower may appear equally globular 
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without any hollow parts. In the do- 
ing of this, fome florifts are fo curious 
as to render an indifferent flower very 
handfome ; and on this depends, ina 
great meafure, the fkill of the artift to 
produce large fine flowers, 

The direétions here given are chiefly 
for the management of thofe large 
Carnations, which may require the 
greateft ikill of the florifts to have 
them in perfeétion ; but of late years 
thefe have not been fo much in efteem. 
as formerly, and thofe flowers which 
do not break their pods have now the 
preference. Thefe are generally planted 
in pots, and treated in the fame way 
as the large flowers, but do not re- 
quire fo much trouble to blow them ; 
all that is neceffary to be done for thefe, 
is to faften their ftems up to flower- 
{ticks to prevent their being broken, 
and to take off the pods which pro- 
ceed from the fide of the ftalks, leav- 
ing only the top bud to flower, if they 
are intended to be large and fair; and 
when the flowers begin to open, if 
they are fkreened from the fun in the 
heat of the day, and alfo from wet, 
they will continue much longer in 
beauty. 

The layers which are planted in the 
full ground, generally produce feeds 
better than thofe in pots; therefore 
whoever propofes to raife a fupply of 
new flowers from feeds, muft always 
obferve to fave the beft of their feed- 
ling flowers for this purpofe ; for it is 
well known, that after any of thefe 
flowers have been a few years propa- 
gated by layers, they become barren, 
and do not feed; which is alfo the cafe 
with many other plants which are pro- 
pagated by flips, layers, or cuttings 5 
fo that the young plants which have 
been newly obtained from feed, are al- 
ways the moft productive of feeds, 

We fhall next proceed to the culture 
of that fpecies, which is commonly 
known by the title of Sweet William 5 
of this there are a great variety of 
different colours which are firigle, and 
three with double flowers; fome of 
thefe have narrow leaves, which were 
formerly titled Sweet Johns, but of 
late that diftin€tien has not been made, 
becaufe they are found to vary when 
raifed from feeds. 

Some of the fingle flowers have very 
rich colours, which frequently vary in 
thofe of the fame bunch; there are 

overs. 
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ethers with fine variegated flowers, 
and others whofe middles are of a foft 
red. bordered with white, which are 
called Painted Ladies ; but where per- 
fons are defirous to preferve any of 
thefe varieties in perfection, the be/t 
fiowers of each fhould be particularly 
marked, and no other permitted to 
ttand near them, left the farina fhould 
impregnate them, which would caufe 
them to vary. 

That which is called the Painted 
Lady Sweet William, is a very beau- 
tiful variety ; the {talks of this do not 
rife fo high as moft of the other; the 
bunches of flowers are larger, and pro-- 
duced more in the form of an umbel, 
the flowers ftanding equal in height, 
make a better appearance; of this va- 
riety there have been fome lately raifed 
with double flowers, having many 
beautiful ftripes, but are found very 
apt to degenerate; there are others 
whofe ftalks rife three feet high, 
and the flowers are of a very deep red 
or fcarlet colour, Thefe all flower at 
the fame time with the Carnations, 
which renders them lefs valuable, be- 
caufe they have no fcent. 

The fingle kinds of thefe flowers 
are generally propagated by feeds, 
which muft be fown the beginning of 
April in a bed of light earth, and in 
June they will be fit to tranfplant out, 
at which time muft be prepared fome 
beds ready for them; they fhould be 
planted fix inches diftant every way: 
In thefe beds they may remain till Mi- 
chaelmas, at which time they may be 
tranfplanted into the borders of the 
pleafure-garden. Thefe will flower 
the next year in June, and perfeé their 
feeds in Auguft, which you fhould 
fave from the betft coloured flowers 
for a fupply, 

The three forts with double flowers, 
are, 1, The broad-leaved fort, which 
hath very double flowers, of a deep 
purple colour inclining to blue, which 
burfts in pods, fo that it is not fo 
much efteemed as the others, and there- 
fore has been lefs regarded, and is now 
almoft totally banifhed the gardens of 
the curious, 2. The Double Rofe 
Sweet William, whofe flowers are of 
a fine deep Rofe-colour, and fmell 
fweet; this is much valued for the 
beauty and fweetnefs of its flowers 3 
the empalement (or pods) of thefe 
flowers never burft, fo the flowers re~ 
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main with their petals fully expanded, 
and do not hang-down loofely as thofe 
of the former, 3. The Mule, or 
Fairchild’s Sweet William; it hath 
narrower leaves then either of the for- 
mer, and is of that variety called Sweet 
John; this was faid to have been pro- 
duced from feeds of a Carnation, which 
had been impregnated by the farina of 
the Sweet William; the flowers of 
this are of a brighter red colour than 
either of the former; their bunches 
are not quite fo large, but their fow- 
ers have an agreeable fcent, 

The double kinds are propagated by 
layers, as the Carnations, or by flips 
as Pinks ; they love a middling foil, 
not too light or too ftiff, nor too much 
dunged, which very often occafions 
their rotting ; thefe continue flowering 
for a long time, and are extremely 
beautiful ; but they are very fubje@ 
to canker and rot away, efpecially if 
planted in a foil over wet or too light, 
Thefe flowers when planted in pots, 
are very proper to adorn court-yards 
at the time they are in flower. 

The China Pink is generally efteemed 
an annual plant, becaufe the plants 
which are raifed from feeds flewer and 
produce ripe feeds the fame feafon, fo 
their roots are not often preferved; 
but where they are planted in a dry 
foil, they will continue two years, and 
the fecond year will produce a greater 
number of flowers than the firft, There 
are a great variety of very rich colours 
in thefe flowers, which annually vary 
when raifed from feeds, The doubie 
flowers of this are moft efteemed, 
though the colours of the fingle are 
more diftinét and beautiful; for the 
multiplicity of petals in the double 
flowers, in a great meafure, hide the 
deep fhades which are toward the lower 
part of the petals, 

Thefe plants are propagated by 
feeds, which fhould be fown upon a 
gentle hot-bed about the beginning of 
April; this moderate heat is only in- 
tended to forward the vegetation of 
the feeds, therefore when the plants 
come up, they muft have a large fhare 
of air admitted to them, to prevent 
their drawing up weak ; and as foon 
as the weather will permit, they muft 
be expofed to the open air; in about 
a month after, the plants will be fit 
to remove, when they fhould be care=- 
fully taken up with good roots, and 

planted 
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planted in a bed of rich earth at about 
three inches afunder, being careful to 
fade them from the fun till they have 
faken new root, The farther care is 
tokeep them clean from weeds till the 
end of May, at which time they may 
be tranfplanted to the places where they 
are defigned to remain for flowering, 
when they may be taken up with large 
balls of earth to their roots, fo as 
fcarcely to feel their removal, efpecially 
zf it happens to rain at that time, 

As thefe plants do not grow large, 
fo-when they are planted fingly in the 
borders of the flower-garden, they do 
not make fo fine an appearance, as 
where they are planted by themfelves 
im beds, or if they are planted in fmalh 
clumps of fix or eight roots in each, 
srhere the flowers being of different co- 
jours fet off each other to advantage. 

Phofe who are curious in thefe ilow- 
ers, take particalar care in faving their 
feeds, for they never permit any fingle 
Bowers to ftand among their double, 
but pull them up as foon as they thew 
their flowers, and alfo. draw. out all 
thofe which, are not of lively good co- 
Fours ; where this is obferved, the flow- 
ers maybe kept in great perfection ; 
but where perfons have trufty friends, 
weho live at fome diftance, with whom 
tiey can exchange feeds once in two 
or three years, it is much better fo to 
do than to continue fowing feeds in 
the fame place many years in fucceffion, 
and this holds true in moft forts of 
feeds; but the great difficulty is to 
meet with an honeft perfon of equal 
‘kill, who will be as careful in the 
ehoice of his plants for feed as if he 
was to fow them himfelf. 

CARLOCK, See Cuartock. 

CAROR. SecBean-Tree. 

CARPOBALSAM. [ Carpobalfamum] 
This is the fruit of the tree that yields 
the balm of Gilead; it is about the 
fize of a pea, of a whitith colour, in- 
clofed in a dark brown wrinkled bark, 
This fruit, when in perfeétion, has a 
pleafant warm glowing tafte, and a 
frazrant fmell, refembling that of the 
opobaifamam itfelf,. It is very rarely 
foundin the fhops, and fuchas we now 
and then do meet with, has almoft en- 
tirely lof its (mell and tafte, It is of 
no other ufe in this country than as an 
ingredient in the mithridate and theri- 
aca, in both which the college direfts 
cubebs as a fub{titute to it. 
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CARRIAGE. Thisis aterm ufed 
in hufkandry, denoting.a kind of a 
furrow in the ground far the convey- 
ance of water to overflow or drown 
the ground: It is diftinguifhed into 
two forts; the main carriage, which 
muft be fo cut that an allowance be 
made for a convenient defcent, to give 
the watera fair and plaufible current 
all along, and whofe mouth muft be 
of breadth rather than depth, fufficient 
to receive the whole-f{tream defired or 
intended, and when part of the water 
cames to beufed, it muft be narrower 
gradually, that the water may prefs 
into the lefler carriages, which at every 
rifing ground or other convenient dif- 
tance, muft be cut fmall and tapering, 
proportionable to the diftance and 
quantity of land or water you have, 
and are to be as fhallow as may be, 
and as many in number as may be; for 
though it feems to wafte much land, 
by cutting fo much turf, yet it proves 
not foin the end; for the more nim- 
bly the water runs over the grafs, fo 
much the better is the improvement, 
which is attained by making man 
and fhallow carriages, “22 H/ar/he , 

CARROT. [Dawcus.] This is a 
root as fit for the field as the garden, 
requiring very little culture, and pro- 
ducing avery great profit to the planter. 
It is hardy enough to ftand all the 
attacks of cold, and other natural 
accidents. And though in fome parts 
of the kingdom only, hitherto kept in 
fields, is very worthy to be introduced 
in the Hufbandman’s Catalogue every 
where, and is indeed, for many rea- 
fons, fitter for the field than the garden. 

The root of the carrot is-long and 
thick, varying in colour from the deep- 
e(t orange to the paleft firaw, and 
having every tinge of red or yellow, 
The leaves are large, and divided very 
beautifully into a multitude of minute 
parts, The ftalk, when the carrot 
gets to flowering, rifes in the midit of 
the leaves, and is four feet high. The 
leaves ftand irregularly on it, and are 
like thofe at the root, only fmaller and 
paler, The flowers are..little and 
white, they ftand in a large, round hol- 
low tuft at the tops. of the branches, 
and are followed by feeds that are nu- 
merous, fmall, pale-coloured, light, and 
srough, ; pide 

This is the general, defcription of the 
carrot, which from its flowers grow- 

ing 
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ing ina tuft, like an umbrella, though 
lefs fo than many others, is one of 
thofe called by authors umbelliferous 
plants, 

We have obferved that there isa 
variety of colour in the roots of the 
carrot, from the deepeft orange to the 
paleft ftraw, or fulphur colour: the 
gardeners have hence, according to 
their cuftom, made what they call 
three principal kinds of carrot, taking 
the three moft diftin& degrees of co- 
lour, the deepeft, the middle, and the 
paleft, Thefe they call, 1, The dark 
red carrot, 2, The orange carrot. And, 
3; The white carrot. The firft and 
laft of thefe terms are fomewhat im- 
proper, the firft kind being only avery 
deep orange, and the other only a very 
pale yellow. 

The firft is the moft generally e- 
fteemed: people who are critical in 
thefe matters, ufually preferring the 
deeneft coloured carrots; the white 
kind is more common in France and 
Italy than here; and though cuftom 
give the preference, the contrary way 
is the fweeteft and fineft flavoured of 
them all, 

This however is not to influence 
the farmer in his choice, He is to 
cultivate not that which is beft, but 
what people think fo; and therefore 
he is to chufe the deep red, commonly 
called. the Sandwich carrot, 

The firft thing a farmer muft do 
who intends to plant carrots, muft be 
to examine whether he have proper 
ground, for without this there is no 
fucceeding : thofe plants whofe profit- 
able part is the leaf or ear, may be 
raifed on very different foils, by the 
affiftance of manure; but thofe which 
depend on the root can never come to 
any thing, when the ground is not 
proper in its own nature, 

Three things are requifite in land 
for carrots, It muft be deep, rich, 
and dry, Thefe do not fo often con- 
cur as the farmer might be inclined to 
with, Deep and dry is common, be- 
caufe all fandy foils have it ; and there- 
fore in general they are fit for carrots 3 
but to be rich withal is the compleat- 
ing of the bufinefs : the other will give 
room to penetrate and warmth to che- 
rifh, but when nourifhment in abun- 
dance is joined with thefe, in the rich- 
nefs of the land, “tis then the ground 
is compleatly proper, 
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For this reafon a fine rich deep gar’ 
den mould, where there is not too 
much moifture, is very proper for them; 
but too much moifture is the common 
fault of this kind of ground. The beft 
foil for carrots is, a dry earth, in which 
there is a greal deal of fand, a good 
quantity of mellow earth, and a very 
little orno clay, In Surry and Suffex 
there are vaft traéts of ground left in a 
manner defert, which would yield a 
great profit from carrots. It is in 
thefe inftances we fee the vaft advan- 
tages that would arife from making 
the knowledge of hufbandry univerfal ; 
the putting into the thoughts of far- 
mers in one place, what is the profit- 
able praétice of another on like foils, 
We hope this work will be inftrumen- 
tal to that excellent purpofe. 

The foil being chofen, the prepara- 
tion of it naturally confifts in two ar- 
ticles, the enriching it by manure, and 
the breaking it deep by tillage. All 
land for this purpofe will anfwer the 
better, the more care is taken of it in 
this refpect; and we fhall fhew the 
manner of doing it ; for otherwife all 
the expence may be worfe for the crop, 
than if the Jand had been left in its 
natural condition, 

The times of thefe preparations are 
to be very different; as to the plowing 
and dividing of the land, that fhould 
be done juft before the feed is fown 3 
but the manure muft be laid on a year 
before. This will occafion no lofs of 
time with the judicious farmer, for 
he may have a previous crop. After 
this the land being plowed up for car- 
rots, will bein the beit poffible condi- 
tion to fupport them, 

The reafon of this management of 
the dung is very plain: the carrot will 
have great advantage from the rich- 
nefs it gives the ground, for the richer 
that is the larger they will be; but then 
frefh dung always fubje&s the land to 
be full of worms; and this is what 
fhould be feared more than almoft any 
other accident, in a carrot plantation, 
for thefe roots are a very lufcious food 
for thofe infe&ts; and when worm- 
eaten they are worth little, 

The ground requires to be dug very 
deep for carrots, becaufe their whole 
value is their length and {ftraitnefs, 
which they will never attain if they 
have not a free paflage down for their 
roots ; but to fave the expence of dig- 
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zing, the land fhould be plowed with 
a very narrow furrow and very deep, 
which work none but a good plow- 
man can perform ; and he ought not to 
plow more than an acre in three days. 

The farmer is to make it his firft 
care, when he thinks of fowing car- 
rots, to procure good feed: this he 
will know by its fweet fmell, its pale 
colour, and its roughnefs: if it be 
mufty or broken, *tis damaged or old, 
and in either cafe will greatly difap- 
point him. 

The feed being chofen, he is to get 
to work upon his giound in the be- 
ginning of March. Gardeners fow 
carrots in amanner the year round, 


that they may have crops of young- 


ones one under another; but this the 
farmer has nothing to do with. He 
fows them for two confiderations, 
which are, to have large roots for mar- 
ket, and to get good feeds from pro- 
per parts of his ground, which is alfo 
very abundantly produced, and yields 
a very large price, 

The beginning of March therefore 
is the time when he is to prepare by 
plowing. His own reafon will dire& 
him never to chufe a ftony foil for this 
root; but he muft have a couple of 
women or boys to follow the plow, 
to pick up any loofe ftone or other 
hard matter that may chance to be 
turned up, 

When the ground is thus deeply cut 
up and picked, the barrows are to be 
fent in, and the furface is to be well 
levelled like the beft prepared border in 
a garden: this done it is ready for the 
fowing. When the feed isa material 
confideration the plants are to be kept 
farther diftant, and the drieft and 
warmeft foils are beft for this purpofe, 

There muft be a great deal of care 
in fowing carrot feed; the feed mutt 
be well rubbed in the hand to feparate 
. itand makeit fit for fowing, anda 
proper day muft be chofen, otherwife 
it will be impoffible to do itasitfhould 
be, The weather muft be ftill and 
calm, and the perfon who fows them 
muft go over all the ground carefully, 
with the feeds in his apron, and muft 
fpread them by hand a few at a time. 

As foon as ever the feed is upon the 
ground, let a good heavy roller be 
brought on, and the whole field well 
rolled over with it. This fettles the 
feeds in their places, and prevents the 
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effect of the winds,which would fpread 
them irregularly fhould any rife before 
they are thus fixed down, 

The feed being in the ground, is to 
be left to nature for its fhooting, and 
as foon as it is up, and got to fome 
little height, the hand-hoers are to be 
fent into the field. They muft have 
orders to cut up all weeds, and thin 
the plants. The proper diftance at 
which they fhould be left, is about fe- 
ven inches from one another; and thus 
they are to ftand till they come to 
their perfe&tion; for the ground hay- 
ing been once well weeded in this man- 
ner, the carrots will grow fo vigoroufly, 
that their leaves meeting every where 
one with another, will overfpread the 
whole ground, and let no more grow 
between them, 

The carrots thus Jeft to themfelves 
will grow to avery good fize by the 
end of Autumn, and they will thrive 
the better if quantities are pulled for 
market, from time to time, when‘they 
are big enough to be faleable, not 
drawing thefe all in one place, but 
from thofe clufters where they happen 
to ftand thickeft. 

Toward the end of November the 
leaves of the carrots will begin to de- 
cay. The farmer will know this by 
their becoming yellowifh or reddith; 
this is his notice for taking up the 
roots. The carrot like the potatoe 
fhould be taken up in the beginning 
of winter, and laid by in dry fand, in 
which manner they will always be 
kept ready for the market, 

The froft hurts carrots in the fame 
manner as potatoes, though not fo 
early or fo readily; therefore, as foon 
as that time of the year approaches, 
when they are to be expofed to the 
hazard, they muft be taken out of the 
ground and laid up in fand, which 
froft does not fo much affeé as any o- 
ther earthy fubftance; and this muft 
be in a dry place, where they are de- 
fended from it in the beft manner, 

This is the whole management of 
the carrot, eafy and familiar in the 
greateft degree; and the profit great 
and certain : there is always a market 
for this root, and the price is fuch that 
the profit, proportioned to the land 
and labour, is very great. 

The root is not the only article by 
which it is ferviceable to the far- 
mer, for there is a-great deal of profit 
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from the feed, This is the produce of 
the fecond year, and for this purpofe 
the plants may be either left in the 
ground during the winter, or fet in a- 
gain in the beginning of f{pring.* 

If the carrots for feed are planted, 
after being kept in fand during the 
winter, thelargeft and fineft roots muft 
be chofen for that purpofe : in the o- 
ther method, of letting them ftand 
through the winter for that ufe, the 
moft vigorous plants muft be left. 
Thefe are to be kept at a due diftance, 
by feparating them in drawing the 
others, The drieft and warmeft, and 
beft fheltered part of the field, muft be 
chofen, and they mutt be left at about 
a foot afunder ; in this condition they 
will gather ftrength during winter; 
the ftalks will rife early the enfuing 
fummer; and the feeds will ripen in 
abundance about the middle of Au- 
guit. 

When thoroughly ripe the plants are 
to be cut down with an hook, and 
Jaid in the fun and air four days todry, 
frequently turning them. After this 
they are to be thrafhed, or the feeds 
are to be beaten out of them; and 
when feparate they are to be aired and 
dried feveral days before they are put 
up-for fale ; they will thus be perfectly 
fine, fweet, and well coloured, and 
will bring a large price. 

The Flemings have long known the 
advantage of feeding their cattle with 
carrots ; though it is but of late years 
that this root has been cultivated for 
that purpofe in the fields in England; 
nor does this ufeful and profitable 
practice extend even now to more than 
a few parts of this country; though 
there is fcarce any root yet known, 
which is more heartening food for 
moft forts of animals, or which better 
merits the hufbandman’s attention ; 
as one acre of carrots, well planted, 
willfatten a greater number of fheep, 
or bullocks, than three acres of tur- 
nips, and at the fame time their flefh 
will be firmer, and better tafted. Hor- 
fes are extremely fond of this food, 
and there is not any better for hogs. 
Thefe roots have alfo been of fuch ex- 
celient fervice to deer, in parks, that 
when numbers of chefe valuable crea- 
tures have perifhed elfewhere, through 
want in very hard winters, when there 
has been an extreme fcarcity of their 
ufual food; thofe that haye been fed 
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with carrots have kept their flefh all 
the winter, and, upon the growth of 
the grafs in thefpring, have been fat 
early inthe feafon, This is notanin- 
confiderable advantage, in places where 
the grafs is generally backward in its 
growth, All winter crops turn to 
good account, and deferve the farmer’s 
utmoft attention, 

Candy CARROT, [Daweus Creticus.] 
This is an umbelliferous plant, grow- 
ing wild in the Levant, and warmer 
parts of Europe. The feeds have a 
warm biting tafte and aromatic fmell; 
they are carminative and diuretic, but 
prefent practice does not regard them, 

Deadly CARROT, [Thapfia.] This 
plant. does not ill deferve its epithet ; 
a fmall dofe operating with extreme 
violence both upwards and downwards, 
It is an entire ftranger to the fhops, 
and met with only in the gardens of 
the curious, 

There are feveral fpecies, which 
are propagated by fowing their feeds 
on an open fpot of ground fo foon as 
they are ripe; in the fpring the plants 
fhould be hoed out to about a foot a- 
part each way, and be conftantly clear 
from weeds, 

CART, a vehicle mounted upon 
two wheels, and drawn by one or more 
horfes. 

The chief difficulty in the conftruc- 
tion of wheel carriages, confifts in 
properly adapting the wheels and axle, 
which ought to be done in fuch a man- 


ner, that the carriage may move with - 


the leaft force poffible. 

For carrying dung on the land, and 
many other ufes in hufbandry, we 
would ftrongly recommend Mr, Sharp’s 
Cart Roiiers, a print of which 
is given in the Farmer's Mag, vol. ii. 

Wild CARROT, [Daucus fylweftris.} 
This is common iin pafture grounds 
and fallow fields throughout England. 
The feeds poffefs the virtues of thofe 
of the daucus Creticus, in an inferior de- 
gree; and have often fupplied their 
place in the fhops ; and been them- 
felves fupplied by the feeds of the gar- 
den carrot: thefelaft are, in warmth 
and flavour, the weakeft of the three; 
the feeds of the Candy carrot are much 
the ftrongeft. 

CART-HOUSE, 2? An out-houfe 

CART-LODGE, § for  fheltering 
carts, waggons, &c, from the weather, 

Farmers fhould be very careful to 
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piace their waggons, carts, &c, under 
proper fhelter, when out of ufe, as they 
will laft twice as long by this means, 
as they would if expofed in the yard 
to all weathers; for as they are thus 
fometimes wet, and fometimes dry, 
they foon rot, and become unfit for 
ufe, 

CART or PLOUGH-HORSE, In 
the choice of an horfe for either of 
thefe purpofes, which is the flow 
draught, choofe one that is of an or- 
dinary height, for horfes in the cart 
unequally forted never draw at eafe, 
but.the tall hangs up the low horfe : 
~ He fhould be big, large bodied, and 
trong limbed, by nature rather in- 
clined to crave the whip, than to draw 
more than is needful; and for this 
purpofe, mares are moft profitable, if 
you have cheap keeping for them; for 
they will not only do the work, but 
alfo bring yearly increafe; but care 
muft be taken to have them well fore- 
handed; that is, a good head, neck, 
breaft and fhoulders, but for the reft 
itis not fo regardful, only let her body 
be large, for the more room a foal has 
in her dam’s belly, the fairer are his 
members ; and be fure never to put 
your draught horfes to the faddle, for 
that alters the pace, and hurts them in 
their Jabour. 

CART-LADDER, a kind of rack, 
placed occafionally at the tail of a cart 
or waggon, to make it hold the larger 
quantity of hay, ftraw, &c. 

CART-ROLLER, a carton rollers, 
pee CART, 

CART-ROPE, a rope to tie a load 
on a waggon or cart. 

CASCARILLA, [Eleutheria.] A bark 
imported into Europe from one of the 
Bahama iflands called Elatheria, in 
curled pieces, or rolled up into fhort 
quills, about an inch in width, pretty 
much refembling in appearance the 
Peruvian bark, but of a paler brown 
colour on the infide, lefs compaé, and 
more friable. Its tafte is bitterer, yet 
lefs difagreeable, and lefs rough than 
that of the Peruvian bark; with a 
confiderable greater fhare of aromatic 
pungency and heat: the thin outward 
kin, which is of a whitifh colour, has 
no tafte, It is eafily inflammabie, and 
yields whilft burning a very fragrant 
fmell: this peculiar property diftin- 
guifhes the eleuthcria. from all other 
known barks, 
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Stifferus was the firft that employed 
the cortex eleutherig as a medicine, in 
Europe ; he relates (in his 4é@. laborat. 
chym, publifhed in the year 1693) that 
he received this aromatic bark from 
England; and that fome time after, 
it was fold at Brunfwick for Peruvian 
bark: that a tinéture of it in alcalized 
vinous fpirits, or dulcified alcaline 
ones, proved carminative and diuretic, 
and did confiderable fervice in arthri- 
tic, feorbutic and calculous cafes ; and 
that if taken immediately after meals, 
it affected the head a little. Eleutheria 
was foon after employed by Apinus in 
an epidemic fever which raged in fome 
parts of Norway in 1694 and 1695 : 
this difeafe, which at firft had the ap- 
pearance of an ordinary intermittent, 
at length was accompanied with pe- 
techial fpots. The common alexi- 
pharmacs and fudorifics were found 
ineffectual: but the powder or ex- 
tra&t of this bark joined with them, 
proved fuccefsful, even after petechize 
had come forth: dyfenteries, fucceed- 
ing the fever, were removed by the 
fame medicine. During the ufe of the 
eleutheria, the patient generally fweat- 
ed plentifully, without lofs of ftrength, 
or other inconvenience: the belly was 
likewife kept open; thofe who did not 
fweat, had three or four ftools a day: 
where the menftrual or hemorrhoidal 
fluxes were fuppreffed at the begin- 
ning of the diforder, they generally, 
upon the ufe of this medicine, re- 
appeared. Among the Germans, the 
eleutheria is at prefent in very great 
efteem, and frequently exhibited a- 
gainft common intermittents, in pre- 
ference to the Peruvian bark, as being 
lefs fubje& to fome inconveniencies 
which the latter, on account of its 
greater aftringency, is apt to occafion 3 
it is alfo given, with good fuccefs, in 
flatulent colics, internal hemorrhagies, 
dyfenteries, the diarrhcee of acute fe- 
vers, and other like diforders, The 
gentlemen of the French academy 
found this bark of excellent fervice in 
an epidemic dyfentery in the year 
1719; in which ipecacoanha proved 
ineffe@tual: Mr. Boulduc obferved, 
that this Jaft left a lownefs, and weak- 
nefs of {ftomach, which continued for 
a long time, whilft eleutheria foon 
raifed the ftrength, and promoted ap- 
petite. From the experience which 
ave have curfelyes had of this bark, we 
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are apt to think, that it deferves to be 
more regarded than it is at prefent, 

CASE-WEED, [ Burfa Pafforis.] See 
SHEPHERD'S PuRSE, 

CASHEWNUT, [Acajou.] See A- 
NACARDIUM, 

CASSADA, or Cassava, [Fatro- 

pha.] Aplant very ‘common in the 
warmer parts of America, where the 
roots are prepared for food. The 
juice which is poifonous is preffed out, 
and it is made up into cakes or pud- 
dings. 
CASSIA, [Cafia.] Baftard Sena, 
The forts are, ift. American Caifia 
with roundifh-pointed leaves, 2d, 
Stinking American Caffia with oblong 
fmoothleaves, 3d. Wild ftinking Caf- 
fia with winged pods, called in the 
Weit Indies French Guava, ath, Caf- 
fia from Maryland, with blunt leaves, 
and a creeping root. 5th. Narrow- 
leaved Caffia of the Bahama iflands, 
with a reflexed cup to the flower, 6th, 
Barbadoes Caffia, with a reflexed cup, 
and pointed leayes, 7th, Stinking 
American Caffia with blunt leaves, 
Sth. American Caffia with fmooth 
pods. oth, Purging Caffia, or Pud- 
ding-pipe-tree. 

‘Thefe Caffia’s are all propagated by 
feeds, which muft be fown in a hot- 
bed in February, and afterwards tranf- 
planted into pots, which muft be 
plunged into another hot-bed, and 
muft be kept forward, by removing 
them 'from one hot-bed to another (as 
was direéted for the Amaranths.) Nor 
fhould thefe plants be ever expofed to 
the open air, if we intend to fee them 
flower; they muft therefore be kept 
in a warm ftove in winter,-.and be 
carefully managed. Many of thefe 
plants will flower the fecond year, and 
fome of them produce ripe feeds with 
us; nay, fometimes, many of them 
will flower the firft year, if they were 
fown very early, as the fifth, fixth, 
feventh, and eighth forts frequently do; 
but then they are more apt to decay in 
winter, than thofe that do not fower: 
the fourth fort will endure the fevereft 
cold of the winter in the open ground, 
and increafe plentifully by the root: 
this produces flowers in the autumn ; 
but our fummers are not warm enough 
to ripen their feeds. The ninth fort 
grows to be a very large tree, not only 
in Alexandria, but alfo in the Weft- 
Indies; this is what produces the 
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purging Caffia of the fhops, and may 
be raifed by fowing (frefh feeds taken 
out of the pulp) in a hot-bed inthe 
{pring of the year, and muft be ma- 
naged as the other forts: this will 
grow with us to be a handfome fhrub, 
but muft be kept in a warm ftove, o- 
therwife it will not endure through the 
winter. All thefe Caffia’s love a light 
fandy foil, and in warm weather muft 
be frequently watered, The third fort 
will grow toa great height in one fea- 
fon, if it be forwarded in hot-beds; 
but it is with much difficulty preferved 
the winter through. 

CASSIA, [Caffia Lignea.]} An Indian 
tree called by Breynius arbor canellifera 
Indica, cortice acerrimo wvifcido fey mucila- 
ginofo, qui caffia lignea officinarum, This 
bark, in appearance and aromatic fla- 
vour approaches to cinnamon; from 
which it is eafily diftinguifhable by its 
remarkable vifcidity : chewed, it feems 
to diffolve in the mouth into a flimy 
fubftance ; boiled in water, it gives 
out a ftrong mucilage, the aromatic 
part exhaling ; the water obtained by 
diftillation has an unpleafant fmell, 
fomewhat of the empyreumatic kind ; 
neverthelefs the diftilled oil proves 
nearly the fame quality with that of 
cinnamon, Caffia poffeffes the aroma- 
tic virtues of cinnamon ; but in an 
inferior degree; and its effeéts are lefs 
durable. Its glutinous quality renders 
it ufeful in fome cafes where fimple 
aromatics are lefs proper. 

CASSIDONY, [Stechas.] French 
lavender, Stoechas, or Stickadore, This 
is a fhrubby plant, confiderably fmaller 
than common lavender: the flowery 
heads are brought from Italy and the 
fouthern parts of France; they are 
very apt to grow mouldy in the paf- 
fage, and even when they efcape this 
inconvenience, are generally much in- 
ferior to thofe raifed in our gardens. 
The bett ftechas which we receive from 
abroad, has no great fmell or taite ; 
Pomet affirms that fuch as the fhops 
of Paris are fupplied with, is entirely 
deftitute of both: whilft that of our 
own growth, either whilft frefh or 
when carefully dried, has a very fra- 
grant fmell, and a warm, aromatic, 
bitterifh, fubacrid tafte; diftilled with 
water, it yields a confiderable quantity 
of a fragrant effential oil; to rectified 
fpirit it imparts a {trong tin@ure, 
which infpiffated proves an elegant a- 
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romatic extraét, This aromatic plant 
is rarely met with in prefcription; 
the only officinal compofitions which 

Mit is admitted into are the mithridate 
and theriaca, 

There is another fort of ftechas, 
which on account of the beauty and 
durability of its flowers has of late 
years had a place in our gardens, and 
whofe aromatic qualities render it wor- 
thy of one in the fhops, This is the 
golden ftechas, goldilocks, or golden 
caffidony : its flowers ftand in umbels 
on the tops of the branches 5 they are 
of a deep fhining yellow colour, which 
they retain in perfeétion for many 
years ; their fmell is fragrant and a- 
greeable, approaching to that of nut- 
megs ; their tafte warm, bitterifh, and 
pungent; they impart their flavour to 
water in diftillation, and by infufion 
to rectified fpirit, 

They may be propagated by feeds 
fown in March, or by planting flips or 
cuttings in the fpring. 

Mountain CASSIDONY, [Grapha- 
lium.] Goldilocks, yellow Caffidony. 
See CassIDony, 

Gelden CASSIDONY, 
DONY. 

CASSIOBERRY BUSH, [Caffine.] 
A tree, native of Carolina, from whence 
the feeds are brought to England, 

CAST, a flight of birds, infects, 
&c, Thus a caft of bees, fignifies a 
fwarm or flight of bees, 

CASUMUNAR, thisis a tuberous 
root, an inch or more in thicknefs, 
marked on the furface with circles or 
joints like galangal, of a brownifh or 
afh colour on the outfide, and a dufky 
yellowifh within : itis brought from the 
Eaft Indies, cut into tranfverfe flices ; 
what kind of plant it produces, is not 
known, Cafumunar has a warm bit- 
terifh tafte, and an aromatic {mell 
fomewhat refembling that of ginger. 
It Has been celebrated in hyfteric cafes, 
epilepfies, palfies, lofs of memory, and 
other diforders: the prefent praétice 
fometimes employs it as a ftomachic 
and carminative, 

CATCH-FLY, [Lychzis.] A beau- 
tiful flower, which may be propagated 
by feeds or flips. 

The double flowering fort of catch- 
fly was accidentally obtained from the 
feeds of the fingle; and has not been 
known above forty years in the Eng- 
lifh gardens, As this fort never pro- 
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duces feeds, fo it can only be propa- 
gated by parting and flipping the roots ; 
the beft time for this is in autumn, at 
which time every flip will grow. If 
this be performed in September, the 
flips will have taken good roots before 
the froft, and will flower well the fol- 
lowing fummer; then if they are ex- 
pected to flower ftrong, the roots muft 
not be divided into {mall flips, though 
for multiplying the plant, it is no mat- 
ter how fmall the flips are. Thefe 
fhould be planted on a border expofed 
to the morning fun, and fhaded when 
the.fun is warm, till they have taken 
root, Ifthe flips are planted in the 
beginning of September,. they will be 
rooted ftrong enough to plant in the 
borders of the flower-garden, by the 
middle or latter end of O@ober. The 
roots of this fort multiply fo faft as to 
make it neceffary to tranfplant and 
part them every year; for when they 
are fufrered to remain any longer, they 
are very apt to rot. It delights ina 
light moift foil. 

It has the name of catch-fly, from a 
glutinous liquor, almoft as clammy as 
bird-lime, fweating out of the ftalks 
under each pair of leaves ; fo thatthe 
flies, which happen to light on thefe 
places, are faftened to the ftalk, where 
they die. rr 

Lobel's CATCH-FLY, a fpecies of 
Silene. , 

CATERPILLARS, are of innume- 
rable kinds, like the beetles and their 
maggots. They are the young of the 
butterfly-fpecies, and are as. various 
in their form, fize and colours, as thofe 
winged parents from whom they fpring, 

The butterfly is directed by nature 
to lay her eggs upon fome particular 
plant; and there the caterpillars are 
hatched, This plant is to be their 
food, therefore the farmers and the 
gardeners crops fuffer moft becaufe 
they are well tafted: and the creature 
devours immoderately, and does vaft 
mifchief, 

After it has lived the appointed 
time in this ftate, it {pins a web; and ~ 
in that waits the change into a but- 
terfiy: thence it iffues, like the pa- 
rent animal, to lay the foundation 
of another brood. 

Trees fuffer as much as fmaller 
plants by thefe creatures ; they will 
eat up the whole quantity of their 
Jeayes fometimes in a yery fhort time. 

: In 
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In the fields the pulfe-kind are moft 
fubjeét to them; and it is very effen- 
tial to guard againftthem, 

In plantations of trees their nefts 
fhould be fought, after the leaves are 
fallen ; for many kinds of them breed 
in this manner in great numbers, the 
eggs remaining in the neft or bag all 
the winter, and hatching juft when 
the leaves come out in fpring, 

Thefe nefts are generally at the ex- 
tremities of the branches of young 
trees, and the beft method is to cut 
off the tip of the branch and deftroy 
them. : 

In fields they have not this courfe of 
breeding, for what fuffer moft by them 
are the fummercrops. When the far- 
mer fees them in any number, or per- 
ceives by their havock that they are 
numerous enough to do him milchief, 
his remedy is this : 

Melt fome pitch in an earthen pip- 
kin, and put it to fome flour of brim- 
ftone, Let it cool, and divide it into 
feveral lumps. 

Place fmall heaps of ftraw in diffe- 
rent parts of the field, and on each lay 
one of thefe lumps of the pitch and 
brimftone, Set fire to the ftraw, and 
the other ingredients will melt and 
burn among it ; and every caterpillar 
that is within the influence of the 
{moak, will fall off and perifh, 

If once be not fufficient, the fame 
practice may be repeated; and if the 
farmer be diligent, he need not fear 
fuccefs, The art is difpofing the heaps 
in fuch manner, that no part of the 
ground may be free from the fmoak,. 

In gardens and plantations of any 
kind ufe the following method : 

Boil fome tobacco in urine, and add 
to it fome foap-lees ; fprinkle where 
the caterpillars are, and it will deftroy 
them, 

To prevent their numerous increafe 
on trees, gather {them off in winter, 
taking away the prinkets which cleave 
to the branches, and burn them; but 
if they get on cauliflowers or cabbages, 
take fome falt water, or {trong brine, 
and water the plants with it, and it 
will kill the infeéts: the fame effect 
will be produced by taking fome of 
the caterpillars themfelves, bruifing 
them with garlick, and infufing the 
mixture in water ; or you may fmoak 
them with wifps of dry ftraw inMarch, 
juft as the bud begins to open, 
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In the fummer while they are yet 
young, when, either through the cold- 
nefs of the night, or fome humidity, 
they are affembled together on heaps, 
you may take and deftroy them; or 
you may wafh your trees with water, 
in which wormwood, tobacco-ftalks, 
and coloquintida have been diffolved; 
or take lime duft, when the wind is 
high, and the trees wet, fprinkling the 


duft, fo that the wind gnay bjow iton 
the trees, 4G « Gi agget, 


CATERPILLAR PLANT, [Scorpi- 
urus,]| There are feveral fpecies of 
this plant, all annual, and growing na- 
turally in the warm countries in Eu- 
rope. 

The plants are preferved in feveral 
curious gardens for their oddnefs more 
than for any great beauty: they are 
propagated by fowing their feeds upon 
a bed of light earth; and when the 
plants are come up they muft be kept 
clean from weeds, and fhould be thin - 
ned fo as to leave them about ten in- 
ches or a foot afunder, becaufe their 
branches trail upon the ground; and 
if they have not room they are apt to 
overbear each other, 

Thefe plants feldom thrive well if 
they are tranfplanted ; therefore the 
beft method is to put in three or four 
good feeds in each place where you 
would have the plants remain, When 
the plants come up there fhould be 
only one of the moft promifing left in 
each place, which fhould be conftantly 
kept clear from weeds ; and when their 
pods are ripe, they fhould be gathered 


and preferved in a dry place till the 


following fpring; to be fown, 
CATKYNS, an aggregate of fum- 
mits which are joined together in 
form of a rope or cat’s-tail, and is 
the male flower of fuch trees as bear 
them, as Filberts, Walnuts, Birch, 
Willows, Firs, Pines, &c. 
CAT-MINT, [Nepeta.] Called alfo 
Nep, Cat-mint (fo called from its 
being often deftroyed by that animal) 
is met with in our gardens, and fome- 
times growing wild in hedges and on 
dry banks, It is a moderately aro- 
matic plant, of a ftrong fmell, not ill 
refembling a mixture of mint and 
pennyroyal; of the virtue of which it 
likewife participates, 
CAT’s-FOOT, Ground Ivy, 
CATTLE, a general name for beafts 
of pafture, but generally confined to 
thofe of the cow kind, 
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_ CAVING, fmall and fhort firaws 
left in the caving ridder or fieve, ufed 
as chaff. 

CAVING Ridder, a coarfe kind of 
fieve, by which the thrafher feparates 
the corn and chaff from the fhort 
ftraws, 

CAYAN PEPPER, Capficum or 
Guinea Pepper. 

CEDAR, the fpecies are: 1ft. The 
Cedar of Libanus, 2d The red Vir- 
giniah Gedan> fy¢_ TREBhite-berried 
Virginian Cedar, 4th, The Cedar of 
Bermudas, sth, The Tree,or Swedith 
Juniper, 

The cones of the Cedar of Libanus 
were formerly brought to Britain from 
the Levant; but the Englihh trees have 
fince produced abundance, and thofe 
of a better quality than the foreign. 
They are more apt both to produce 
and ripen their cones in hard than mild 
winters, 

The way to get out the feeds, is by 
fplitting the cones through the centre 
with a fharp piece of iron length-ways, 
and picking’ them out with your fin- 
gers, which may eafily be done, after 
expofing them for fome hours on the 
hearth before a warm fire, Ifthe cones 
are two years old, they will emit their 
feeds more readily than thofe lately ga- 
thered, and the feeds equally good. 

The beft foil to raife thefe plants on, 
is rich old cow-pafture earth, which, 
if not naturally of a light quality, mix 
with a fourth or fifth part of fea-fand, 
or that from the fides of rivulets, 
well blended together for fome months 
before it is ufed. This tree is very 
hardy at three or four years old, nei- 
ther is it delicate from the beginning ; 
but at the fame time, it is abfolutely 
neceffary to give them abundant nous 
rifhment at firft, in order to make fair 
and vigorous plants ; for if they once 
become dwarfifh, ftunted, or lofe their 
Jeading fhoot, no art will afterwards 
re{tore them to a good figure: There- 
fore the raifing a number of plants, 
which any tolerable gardener may ea- 
fily do, is not the only thing required ; 
it is raifing them of a healthful come- 
ly figure, and this cannot be done 
without fkill and attention. In order 
to effect it, obferve the following rules: 

Having prepared the foil as before 
mentioned, in a fheltered fituation ex- 
pofed only to the morning fun, place 
an old hot-bed frame thereon, and put 
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in it the depth of feven or eight inches 
of this mould, in which fow the feeds 
the beginning of March, in fhallow 
drills made with your finger, a foot or 
fourteen inches afunder, About 2 
fortnight after fowing, the weather 
being dry, give them a very gentle 
f{prinkling of water every fecond even- 
ing while it continues fo. In about 
fix weeks the plants will appear above 
ground, when, if the nights are frofty, 
which is often the cafe at this feafon, 
let a mat bé thrown over them in the 
evening, and taken off next morning 
or forenoon, when the fun difpels the 
froft, After this time, the weather be- 
ing mild and dry, the waterings muft 
be regularly though gently continued ; 
and now it will be fafeft to do it in 
the mornings till the froft is over, af- 
ter which they will receive more bene- 
fit from it in the evenings, 

Thefe Cedars come up, and conti- 
nue the firft year, with remarkable tall 
and thin bodies, and with heavy tops, 
inclining to hang downwards: they 
have downright roots, with few fibres ; 
and their roots penetrate lefs into the 
earth at firft than any plant, infomuch 
that great numbers of them have been 
laid flat, and beat entirely out of the 
ground with the rains, even in the 
fummer months. To remedy this 
common misfortune, no method is e- 
qual to drawing up the mould about 
their {tems, at fundry times as they ad- 
vance in growth, which will not only 
preferve, but much invigorate the 
plants. This being attended to, they 
will require no further care till next 
feafon, but covering the frame with a 
mat in violent rains or fevere froft, 
never omitting to uncover them in 
mild weather. 

The following fpring, prepare ano- 
ther fpot in the fame manner as for the 
feed, but let the compoft foil be twelve 
or fourteen inches deep, having cut off 
the points of their downright roots 
with a very fharp knife, which, being 
tender, would otherways tear their 
fibres ; immerfe them in a foft palp of 
earth and water mixed together like 
batter, about half an hour, and plant 
them in beds eighteen inches by a foot 
afunder, If thefe beds are hooped a- 
crofs, and a mat thrown over them 
during the heat of the day, till their 
roots have {truck, and their leaves be- 
gin to expand, it will much accelerate 

their 
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vhelr growth; and during any fevere 
ftorm the fucceeding winter, this ought 
ftill to be repeated. It will likewife 
be neceffary, the firft fummer, to draw 
a little earth to the ftems of the plants, 
as mentioned for the feedlings, and to 
give them frequent gentle waterings 
during the growing feafon. By next 
fpring the Cedars will be out of dan- 
ger, the hoops ard mats will be of 
no further ufe, and the plants require 
only common culture at any time 
after. 

Thefe plants being now three years 
old, will be hardy enough for remo- 
val toa common nurfery, in any ordi- 
nary foil or fituation, where, about 
the beginning of April, they fhould 
be planted in lines two feet and a half 
afunder, and fourteen or fixteen inches 
diftant in the line, At tranfplanting, 
continue toreduce the downright roots, 
and fhorten the fmaller fibres mode- 
rately, which will occafion their pro- 
ducing many more new roots, fo as 
afterwards to rife with bulks of earth 
clofely adhering to them;—it will be 
neceffary to fteep them in palp as for- 
merly, to water them at planting, and 
to continue it every fourth or fitth e- 
vening for fix weeks, the weather be- 
ing dry. Here let them continue two 
years, when they may be removed to 
the places in which they are meant to 
remain ; or, if defired larger for future 
defigns, they may again be tranfplanted 
te another quarter, and placed in rows 
five feet afunder and three feet in the 
row, to continue three years longer ; 
and they will afterwards fucceed e- 
qually well as the youngeit plant, by 
feaforably repeated waterings. 

The above culture is beft for private 
perfons, who have them to remove 
only from their nurfery to the adjoin- 
ing fields; but for nurferymen, who 
often fend them to a great diftance, a 
parcel of them fhould be put in pots 
nine inches diameter, at three years 
old, where, after keeping them three 
years longer, they may be fhaken out 
of thefe pots with their whole bulks 
of earth entire, and, being wrapt in a 
piece of mat, may with fafety be tranf- 
ported to the remoteft corners of the 
ifland, and will keep feveral months 
out of the ground without fuffering 
any injury. 

When the plants begin to grow 
freely, the leading fhoot always in- 
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clines to one fide: To remedy this, 
you muft thruft im a ftake by the fide 
of each plant, and tye the leader clofe 
to it, till you have got themto a 
confiderable height, otherways their 
branches, which naturally expand a 
great way, will prevent their growing 
tall. 

To whatever height you intend 
clearing the trunks of thofe Cedars, 
(which ought never to be great, as 
much of their beauty confifts in being 
their noble verdant 
boughs to near the furface), let the 
branches be cut off when young and 
tender, as'no tree refents lopping their - 
old wood fo much. : 

Though thefe trees, when young, re- 
quire all the culture and fhelter here 
dire&ted to make them handfome and 
vigorous, yet, when five or fix years 
old, no plant will betterendure our moft 
fevere feafons, or grow in more forbid- 
ding, poor, and hungry foil; the largeft 
trees of them now known in the world 
being in the coldeft and moft expofed 
places, covered great part of the year 
with fnow ; from whence, it cannot 
be doubted, but that they might be- 
come a great ornament, and valuable 
improvement, if generally plantéd in 
Great-Britain, 

Many pages have been written by 
learned men on the virtues of the wood 
of this tree, as, that it is proof againft 
all putrefaction of animal bodies,— 
that it yields an oil famous for prefer- 
ving books and writings,—that the 
great Sefoftris King of Egypt built a 
veffel of Cedar, two hundred and 
eighty cubits long,—that in the tem- 
ple of Apollo at Utica, was found frefh 
timber near two thoufand years old, 
—and that the ftatue of the Goddefs 
in the Ephefian temple was of this 
material, as was moit of the timber- 
work of that glorious ftru€ture, &c, &c. 

The red and white Virginian Cedars 
are eafily propagated, by fowing their 
berries in the {pring on beds of good 
mellow light foil, expofed only to the 
morning fun, and otherways fheltered 
by trees, hedges, or walls. Thefe feeds 
will remain a year in the ground be- 
fore they appear ; during which time, 
the beds muft be kept clean, and the 
furfeit fweet and loofe : It will likewife 
be necefiary, in extreme drought, to 
give them now and thena gentle fprink- 
ling of water, which will Keep th 
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berries in vigour, as otherways many 
of them perifh, and the remainder 
come up weak, late, and irregular in 
the fpring, after a very dry fummer. 
As the plants make {mall progrefs the 
firft year, they may remain two years 
in the feed-bed; they muft, both the 
fummer feafons, be frequently refrefhed 
with water, and let the furface of the 
beds in autumn, be dreffed as for other 
‘feedlings. 

- The fpring following, remoye them 
to another well-fheltered fpot, of the 
fame quality as for the feed, and plant 
them in lines, eighteen inches afunder, 
and nine or ten inches diftant in the 
line; give them the fame kind of cul- 
ture, generally required for Evergreens 
of that age, and Jet them remain two 
years. 

From thence remoye them to ano- 
ther quarter of the nyrfery, in any or- 
dinary foil and fituation, cutting away 
the extreme parts of their roots, with 
any of the crowded or ill- placed bran- 
ches, and plant them in lines, three and 
a half feet afunder, and two feet jn 
the line ; let them be watered at plant- 
ing, and frequently after it in dry wea- 
ther, till paft Mid-fummer, keeping 
the ground entirely clean; and here 
‘they ought to remain three years, when 
they will be of a proper fize jto be 
“planted out for good, 

The Tree, or Swedifh Juniper, may 
be treated in all refpeéts as the red and 
white Cedars, 

The Bermudas Cedar is more deli- 
cate and flower of growth, when 
young, than the forts mentioned; it 
will therefore be an improvement to 
fow their bersies in pots, to keep them 
in the fhade during the fummer months, 
and under a frame the following win- 
ter, In the fpring, when the feeds be- 
gin to vegetate, plunge the pots into 
a moderate hot-bed till the month of 
July, from whence they will advance 
more in one feafon, than two in their 
natura) ftate, and make better plants, 

“The fucceeding fpring, plant each of 
them in halfpenny pots, and again 
plunge them in a hot-bed till July, 
when, in mild weather, they may by 
degrees be inured to the open air, and 
next fpring put into penny pots, where 
they fhould remain two years, when 
they ought, once more, either to be 
fhifted into two-penny pots, or plant- 
ed in a well-theltered place of the 
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nurfery for three yéars, by which time 
they will refift our fevereft winters 
very well. Though this procefs may 
to fome appear troublefome, it is only 
fo in a very trifling degree toa good 
gardener, who has proper convenijen- 
cies for executing his bufinefs; and 
the Bermudas Cedar, being a plant of 
great beauty and elegance, is well 
worth beftowing a little extraordi- 
nary pains in bringing it foon to per- 
fection, 

The two Virginian kinds, and Swe- 
difh Juniper, will grow by cuttings, 
which may either be done the begin- 
ning of April or end of Auguft, the 
latter of which feafons is rather moft 
fuccefsful, Being then provided with 
branches of one or two years growth, 
cut or tear them afunder at the joints, 
leaving a knob of the old wood at 
them, and clear off the leaves or fmall 
twigs as far as the cuttings are to be 
buried in the ground, which, if they 
wil) admit of jt, may be about fix 
inches; plant them in lines eighteen 
inches diftant, ina fhady border of 
rich loofe earth, and refrefh them with” 
water as the feafon may require. The 
following fummer, let the ground be- 
tween the earth be kept loofe and mel- 
low, by frequent ftirring with a trow- 
el; water them every third or fourth 
evening in dry weather, and the fe- 
cond fpring they will be fufficiently 
rooted to tranfplant to the quarters of 
the nurfery, there to be treated as the 
feedlings, 

The Bermudas Cedar will likewife 
grow by cuttings, though not fo freely 
in the open ground ; but ten or twelve 
of them put in a penny pot, and 
plunged into a hot-bed of tanners bark, 
will root liberally in one fummer ; and 
if taken out of thofe pots the fucceed- 
ing fpring, put in feparate ones of the 
fame fize, and again plunged in the 
hot-bed another fummer, they will be 
larger plants than the feedlings at four 
years old, and may afterwards be 
treated as has been directed for them. 

There are various other forts of 
Cedars, but the rules here laid down 
for the culture of thofe mentioned are 
fufficient tolead to the whole, by only 
obferving, that fuch feeds or plants as 
are brought from. warm and temperate 
regions, require more aid and protec- 
tion for fome time, than others from 
morse hofpitable climes, 
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In the culture of all the Cedars as 
well as that of Libanus, let it be an 
fnyariable rule, to prune and reduce 
them to their proper form when the 
branches are young, from whence 
their wounds will immediately heal ; 
but if this be negle&ted till old and 
wocdy, fo great an effufion of fap will 
flow from them in hot weather, as to 
render the trees weak and unhealthy, 
if it does not deftroy them. 

The Cedar grows in all extreams in 
the moift Barbadoes, the hot Bermu- 
das, and cold New-England, even 
where the fnow lies almoft half the 
year, for foit does on Mount Lebanon, 
It is raifed of feeds fet like bay-berries, 
and the beft kind in the world might 
be had from the Summer iflands, That 
from Barbadoes and Jamaica is fpuri- 
ous, and fo porous, that wine will foak 
through it; yet that which is called 
Cedar in New England, grows tall, 
and, fawed into planks, makes excel- 
Ient and everlafting flooring. Seme 
of this timber was found in the tem- 
ple of Apollo at Utica, of 2000 years 
ftanding ; and the ftatue of the Ephe- 
fian Diana is faid to have been of it. 
If ufed in building, it would reform 
the malignity and corrofivenefs of the 
air, and preferve againft moths and 
worms. It is fo dry, that it cannot 
well endure nails, and therefore pro- 
per only to be faftened by pins of the 
fame wood. Formerly it was ufed in 
fhipping, The Shittim: mentioned in 
the Scriptures is fuppofed to have been 
a fort of Cedar. 

Barbadoes CEDAR. This grows na- 
turally in Barbadoes, Jamaica, and the 
other Weft-India iflands, and fo large 
as to be employed in fhip building. 

Baftard CEDAR, See BasTarp 
CEDAR. 

CELANDINE, [Chelidonium majus.} 
This plant grows on old wails, among 
rubbifh, and in wafte fhady places. 
The herb is of a blueifh green colour ; 
the root of a deep red; both contain 
a gold coloured juice; their fmell is 
difagreeable; the tafte fomewhat bit- 
terifh, very acrid, biting and burning 
the mouth; the root is the moit acrid, 
Juice of celandine has long been ce- 
lebrated in diforders of the eyes; but 
it is greatly too fharp, unlefs plentifully 
diluted, to be applied with fafety to 
that tender organ, It has been fome- 
simes ufed, and it is faid with good 
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fuccefs, for extirpating warts, clean™ 
fing old ulcers, and incataplafms for 
the herpes miliaris, This acrimoni- 
ous plant is rarely exhibited internally: 
the virtues attributed to it are thofe of 
a ftimulating aperient, diuretic, and 
fudorific: it is particularly recom- 
mended in the flow kind of jaundice, 
where there are no fymptoms of ing 
flammation, and in dropfies; fome 
fuypofe the root to have been Hel- 
mont’s fpecific in the hydrops afcites. 
Half a dram ora dram of the dry root 
is dire€ted for a dofe; or an infufion 
in wine of an ounce of the frefh root. 

It is recommended for the yellows in 
cows, -_ 

CELERIAC, [Apium rapaceum.] A 
fpecies of celery which fhould be fown 
at two or three different times, in order 
to have, during the whole feafon, a 
fucceffion of plants which do not run 
up to feed, The firft fowing may be 
in the beginning of March, in which 
cafe it fhould be upon a gentle hot-bed, 
on account of the rawnefs of the wea- 
ther at that feafon. The fecond may 
be at the end of the fame month, in an 
open fpot of fine rich moift and light 
earth, fully expofed to the warmth of 
the fun: and the third fhould by the 
latter end of April, or the beginning of 
May, likewife on a rich and moift foil, 
diftant from the drip of trees. If this 
ground be expofed to the morning fun 
only, it will be fo much the better. 
Thefe feeds muft be watered frequent- 
ly, if the weather be dry, for other- 
wife they will not grow; but with this 
care they will put forth plants in about 
three weeks. or a month, and thefe 
will be fit to tranfplant in five or fix 
weeks after theircoming up. 

When this is done, they fhould be 
pricked out at the diftance of three 
inches {quare from one another, in 
well prepared, and warmly fituated 
beds of moift rich earth; and if the 
feafon fhould prove cold, thefe beds 
muft be covered with mats, to defend 
the young plants from the morning 
frofts, which would greatly check their 
growth, or, perhaps, even kill many 
of them, In drawing them out of 
the feed-bed, care fhouid be taken to 
thin them, where they grow too thick, ° 
and to leave the fmalleft to get more 
ftrength before they are removed, By 
this means the fame feed-bed will af- 
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ford three different plantings, which 
will fucceed each-other for ufe. 

~ By the middle of May, fome of the 
firft tranfplanted plants will be fit to 
remove again for blanching; and in 


this particular only the culture of cele- » 


rfac differs from that of celery, the lat- 
ter being tranfplanted into trenches, 
and there earthed up, whereas celeriac, 
which feldom grows above eight or 
ten inches high, and therefore requires 
but little earthing up, thould be plant- 
ed’ in level ground, or in very fhallow 
drills, its great excellency confilting 
in the fize of its root, which often 
grows as big as an ordinary turnip, 
eyen_in the common way of fetting 
thefe plants only fix or eight inches a- 
funder in rows, fixteen inches apart, 
and earthing them up but once, Itis 
therefore highly reafonabte to think, 
that if the fuperior method of cul- 
ture uféd in the new hufbandry was ap- 
plied to this plant, both the tafte and 
fize of the roots would be greatly im- 
roved, 

CELERY, [Apia Dulce] The 
name of a well-known plant, much 
ufed in foups, and other culinary ufes, 
“It requires exaétly the fame treat- 
ment as celeriac, laid down in the pre- 
ceding article, till it is tran{planted for 
the fecond time, in order to be blanch- 
ed. ‘The ufual way of performing this, 
is to dig a trench by a line, about ten 
inches wide, and eight of nine inches 
deep, in a moift, rich, and light foil ; 
and to foofen and lay level the earth at 
the bottom of ‘this trench, and to 
throw up on each fide a ridge of the 
mould taken out, that it may be in 
readinefs there for earthing the celery. 
‘Thefe trenches are generally three feet 
afunder, which is a fufficient fpace for 
digging between them after they are 
filled up. When the young plants 
Jhave been trimmed, and the tops of 
their longeft leaves cut off, they are 
fet in one ftrait row in the middle of 

* the bottom ofthe trench, at about four 
,or five inches deep from one another ; 
“heir roots are then covered with 
-Mmould trodden down clofe to them; 
and care is taken to water them plen- 
tifully, till they have ftruck out new 
roots. As thefe plants advance in 
height, frefh earth is drawn in clofe to 
them on each fide, but with great cau- 
“tion not to bury their hearts, or even 
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to do this in wet weather, left it fhonid 
make them rot. " 
‘When the plants are grown confi- 

derably above the trenches, and all the 
ridges have been employed in earthing 
them up, a fpade is ufed to dig up 
more earth from between their rows, 
and this is continued, at proper inter- 
vals of time, till they are fit for ufe. 

The celery firft planted out will be 
fit for ufe about the end of July. This 
will be fucceeded by the after planta- 
tions ; and the later fowings, if right- 
ly managed, will yield a conftant fup- 
ply of it till April. The Jaft crop 
fhould be planted in a drier foil than 
any of the preceding ; and to prevent 
its being rotted by much wet in win- 
ter, it will be right to cover the ridges, 
efpecially if there be any danger of 
hard froft, with peafe-haulm, or fome 
other light covering, which will not 
fmother the plants : for covering them 
too clofe would alfo make them rot. 
However, this will be fufficient to keep 
the froft out of the ground, fo that the 
celery may be taken up whenever it is 
wanted ; which cannot be done when 
the earth around it is hard frozen. 
But this covering muft be taken off as 
early in the fpring as the weather will 
permit, left it fhould make the plants 
run to feed, 

Celery will not continue good above 
three weeks or a month after it is fully 
blanched, but will then grow hollow, 
orrot. A fucceffion of fix or feven 
different plantings is therefore necef- 
fary for thofe who would have a con- 
ftant and regular fupply, 

CELLS, [Cellzle.] The fmall di- 
vifions in honey-combs, which geo- 
meters have obferved to be always re- 
gular hexagons. 

Cells alfo denote the hollow places 
between the partitions in the pods, 
hufks, and other feed-veffels of plants. 

Greater CENTAURY, [Centaurium 
majus.] This is a large plant, cultiva~ 
ted in gardens, The root has a 
rough fomewhat acrid tafte, and a- 
bounds with a red vifcid juice: its 
rough tafte has gained it fome efteem 
as an aitringent; its acrimony as an 
aperient ; and its glutinous quality as 
a vulnerary : the prefent practice takes 
little notice of it in any intention. 

Lefer CENTAURY, — [Cextaurium 
minus.} This grows wild in many 

» parts 
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Parts of England, in dry pafture 
Srounds, and amongft corn. The 
leaves are an ufeful aperient bitter, 
void of acrimony: they ftand recom- 
mended asfudorific and emmenagogue ; 
and by fome in the jaundice, intermit- 
tent fevers, and dropfies. 

CETERACH, Spleenwort. 

CHALK, [Creta,] Chalk is of two 
forts, the hard dry ftrong chalk, which 
is the beft for lime; and a foft undétu- 
ous chalk, which is the beft for lands, 
becaufe it eafily diffolves with rain and 

‘froft: "tis a very great improver of 
moft jands, and willalter and change 
even the very nature of them, efpeci- 
ally fuch as haye not been chalked be- 
fore: for it is apt to caufe land to 
put forth itfelf too much 5 and there- 
fore land that is chalked, if it is not 
well dunged and kept in heart, will re- 
ceive but little benefit from a fecond 
chalking, unlefs it lie a great many 
years to recover itfelf, except it be 
fome very particular fort of land, which 
is the occafion of that faying, that 
chalk makes a rich tenant, and a poor 
landlord. For which reafon the beit 
way of making improvement by it, is 
to mix but one load of chalk with 
two or three loads of dung, mud, or 
freth earth, which will make it a con- 
ftant advantage, It is beft for cold, 
four lands, and commonly the greateft 
improvement of thofe lands that lie 
fartheft from it; becaufe the lands 
near it partake, and have toe much of 
the nature of the chalk in them. They 
commonly lay eight, to fourteen loads 
of chalk upon an acre where they lay 
it fingle, which will upon fome lands 
caufe extraordinary crops of corn, for 
fourteen or fifteen years together. It 
is beft to carry the chalk on upon a 
lay, a year or two before you plough 
it up, becaufe by that means it will 
fweeten the furface of the earth, and 
_work not fo much downwards, as it 
will if ploughed up at firft. It makes 
corn to yield well, and where it is laid 
upon grafs ground, it will not fo much 
increafe the bulk of it, as it will make 
the grafs fweet, fo as to caufe cattle to 
fatten {peedily, and cows to give thick 
milk, 

A correfpondent of the editors of 
the Mufeum Rufticum ftrongly re- 
commends chalk as a manure for clay 
lands ; but adds, it fhould be laid on 
rough, in large clods, whereby the 
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land will gradually receive the greate# 
benefit by it. The faltsin the air will 
penetrate, and crumble the clods ; and 
the land, on which the chalk is laid, 
will foon be brought into a ftate of 
fermentation, reduced and pulverized 
in a fpecial manner, infomuch that, 
afterwards, one ploughing will go as 
far towards bringing it into tilth as 
two before, 

The quantity of chalk fhould be 
proportioned to the ftubbornnefs of 
the foil; from eight to twelve wag- 
gon loads, of four horfes each, to an 
acre, 

The virtues of this manure are-not 
exhaufted under, at leaft, twenty years ; 
nor are they much perceived till the 
third year; but for twelve or fourteen 
years the farmer will have reafon to 
thank thofe who advifed him to the 
fiep of chalking his clay lands: and 
happy is he who can afford to do it, 
provided he hasa long leafe; for lands 
not worth five fhillings an acre have, 
by this means been, in a year or two, 
worth twenty, Mufeum Ruficum, vol, 
Il, p. 395, 

An old experienced farmer in the 
hundreds of Effex has, in the fame 
work, given an excellent account of 
the benefits refulting from chalk laid 
on clay lands, where, he juftly obferves, 
it infinuates itfelf into the fmall pores, 
and, raifing a fermentation, expofes 
the clay more to the operations of the 
frofts, rain, fun, and air, by which 
means its too coherent particles are 
loofened, and it is reduced to a ftate of 
pulverization. 

“* We all know, adds this intelli- 
gent hufbandman, that clay, when re- 
duced, either by fermentation or attri- 
tion, into fmall and minute particles, 
is an excellent foil for affording plenty 
of nourifhment to almoft every kind 
of vegetable: itis therefore natural to 
us, when poffeffed of a {tiff clay, to 
go in fearch of means for producing 
thefe defirable effects, 

** Chalk has been long allowed the 
palm in this refpeét: our anceftors, 
the ancient Britons, ufed it with great 
fuccefs ; and the praétice, as warranted 
by conftant experience, has been hand- 
ed down to the prefent age : is it not 
then a pity that a cuftom {fo profitable 
fhould not be made known to every 
part of his Majefty’s dominions ? 

“¢ The chalk we ufe in Effex is moft- 
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ly brought from Kent : it agrees well 
with our clays, and many fine for- 
tunes have been made in this country 
by chalking farms: yet what may ap- 
pear very ftrange, but is not lefs true, 
this fame chalk, when laid on the clayey 
lands in Kent near the pits, does by 
no means anfwer the farmer’s expec- 
tation. 

*¢It has been a common faying a- 
rnong farmers, that chalk lafts only for 
a certain number of years, after which 
it leaves the Jand in a worfe (tate than 
that in which it found it: but this is 
probably a mifiake, owing to preju- 
dice, negligence, or ignorance. 

When land has been chalked, under 
a notion it cannot be hurt by crop- 
ping, they generally keep it in almoft 
conftant tillage, and it pays well for 
the ploughings; but then the foil be- 
ing, by fuch conftant working, reduced 
to a pulverized ftate, the chalk efcapes 
through the now-enlarged pores of the 
elay, and forms a cruft under the loofe 
firatum on the furface of the hard clay 
beneath, being wafhed down by the 
rains. 

‘‘ The particles of clay, being now 
deprived of their coatings of chalk, 
adhere one to the other, enlarge their 
furfaces, and become at length a co- 
herent mafs of iff foil, like what it 
was before the land was chalked atall, 
not worfe in quality, but nearly in the 
fame ftate. Probably the chief rea- 
fon which induces farmers to think the 
land impoverifhed with chalk is, be- 
caufe they have, whilft the manure 
ated with its full vigour, been for 
many years ufed to great crops, for- 
getting, or perhaps never knowing, 
what crops the land yielded before any 
chalk was Jaid on it. j 

“ A great deal of care is requifite 
in land after it is frefh chalked: if the 
large Jumps are buried before they are 
ftrongly impregnated with the influ- 
ences of the atmofphere, they will lie 
under ground undiffolved, in va hard 
mafs, for a great number of years, 
without benefiting the Jandin the leaft. 
For this reafon farmers muft not be in 
a hurry to bury their chalk: in faét, 
the longer it lies above ground, the bet- 
ter, as it willthen gradually be re- 
duced into powder, which, being mix- 
ed and incorporated with the¢ clay, lef- 
tens the cohefion of its parts, enlarges 
sts pores, and difpofes it to yield that 
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nourifhment to vegetbles, which in it is 
natural {tate, it is too retentive of. 

A correfpondent to the Farmer's Ma- 
gazine, Vol. III, p. 47, fays, “I have 
heard it advanced that chalk is a dref- 
fing only for ftrong land; it is a mif- 
take, there is fcarce any Kind of land to 
which chalk will not do amazing fer- 
vice: I have known it do wonders in ~ 
light land. J imagine the advantages 
of chalk to proceed, not fo much from 
its being a manure, as from altering the 
nature of the foil ; for I do not confider 
chalk as poffeffing within itfelf any ve-, 
getative power, being rather a medicine 
than a food. 

CHAMOMILE, See Camomive. 

CHAMPIGNONS, A fpecies of 
mufhrooms. 

CHARDS of artichokes, the leaves tied 
up to blanch, 

Cuarns of beets, white beets covered 
over with dry dung, during the winter, 
when they will produce large tops, 
with a downy fhoot, which is the true 
chard, 


are two forts, one bearing white, th 
other yellow flowers.« BP ETD ch - 

CHARGE, An outward applicati- 
on to the bodies of horfes, &c. 

CHASTE-TREE, [Agaus caffus] A 
fmall fhrub, growing fpontaneoufly in 
Italy, and raifed with us in gardens. Its 
feeds were formerly recommended as 
antaphrodifiacs, but the prefent prac- 
tice entirely difregards it. 

CHEESE. [Cafeus] The curdy part 
of milk feparated from the reit, at leaft 
from t4e watery matter, in which it is 
originally mixed in the natural ftate, 

It is a property of milk to curdle 
with any acid whatfoever: but of all 
acids, there is none equal to the acid in 
the ftomach of a fucking calf, This is 
what the farmers prefer to all others, 


and is called rennet or rennet-bag, Naw - 


This bag then is the ftomach bag of 
a young calf, that has never tafted any 
other food than milk, 

In the fpring let the farmer get a fuf- 
ficient ftore of them, and they are thus 
to be prepared : 

Firft open the bag, amd pour out the 
the curd and thick fubftance into a ba- 
fon, leaving the reft that is not curdled 
in the bag, 

Let the curd in the bafon be care- 
fully examined and picked clean, The 
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CHARLOCK. (Sinapi arvenfe} A bojfed 
very troublefome weed, of which there Aap$ - 
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fpecks of dirt, hair,or other foulneffes 
among it mutt all be taken away, and 
- the curd muft be wafhed feveral times 
with cold water, till it is quite clean ; 
then fprinkle it well with falt; wath 
and fprinkle the bag in the fame man- 
ner, and then put the curd and bag in- 
to a pan covered from the duft. 

When a fufficient number are pre- 
pared, they are t, be kept laid clofe to- 
gether for twelve months, and are then 
fit for ufe, 

This is the preparation of rennet ; 
and when the bags have been kept a 
year, or beforeif wanted, let one oi the 
bags be taken out of the pot and open- 
ed; let the curd beemptied intoa clean 
marble mortar, rub it well with a 
wooden peitle, firft by itfelf, and then 
with the yolks of three new laid eggs, 
and half a pint of cream, adding a blade 
of mace and a clove, dried before the 
fire and powdered ; when all is well 
‘mixed together, put it again into the 
bag. 

Then make avery ftrong brine of 
{alt and water, by boiling them toge- 
ther ; let this ftand to fettle, and ftrain 
off the clear liquor into a clean earth- 
en pan, Take half a gill of the curd 
out of the bag, and mix it with this 
brine: this done, clofe the bag again, 
and hang it up with the brine, putting 
in four or five walnut leaves. 

The rennet thus perfectly prepared, 
js to be fet by a fortnight, and it will 
then be ft for ufe, 

We have here fet down the manage- 
ment of one bag, and thus may all the 
reft be done, taking care always to do 
one under another, to have a conftant 
fupply, obferving not to take the bag 
out of its firfl preparation before it has 
been kept a twelve-month, if poffible, 
mor is it fit for ufe, before it has been 
brined a full fortnight. 

Having defcribed the manner of pre- 
paring the rennet, we now proceed to 
the application. 

New-Milk Cheefe, otherwile called 
Morning-Milk Cheefe, is a kind of ge- 
neral prodwétion of the dairy, like frefh 
butter. It is made almoft every where, 
and in moit places is very fine, but va- 
ries in quality in different p9ftures, 
while the preparation is in every place 
the fame. 

In the morning, towards the time of 
the people’s coming home from ‘milk- 
ing, let a clean large tub be fet ready ; 
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and let the milk brought home the 
evening before, be carefully {kimmed, 

Let the new milk, warm as itis from 
the cow, be clean ftrained into the tub, 
and then ftrain the cream taken from © 
the lait night’s milk. This is too rich 
alone, and therefore isto be a little re- 
duced, and at the fame time better pre- 
pared for turning by fome hot water. 
This is to be poured in in fuch a quan- 
tity as will ferve to make the whole 
tolerably hot, which fealds the cream. 

When this is done, the bufinefs is te 
get it cold a little; to this end it muft 
be moved about with a difh, tillitis no 
more than luke-warm. 

It will now be in a condition to re- 
ceive the rennet, 

As to the proportion of rennet to 
milk, that differs according to the 
trength of the rennet; but as we can 
very well determine the ftrength of fuch 
as fhall be made according to the di- 
reGtions, we may be fufficiently exaé& 
onthis head. The ftrength of theren- 
net made thus is fuch, that a fpoonful 
is a very good proportion for three gal- 
Jons ef milk; fothat if the quantity be 
one and twenty gallons, the farmer will 
know he is to put in feven fpoonfuls of 
rennet, and in the fame proportion he 
is to ufe it, let the quantity be what it 
will. 

When the farmer has computed, from 
his quantity of milk, how much ren- 
net he fhall want, there will require 
fome care in the drawing it from the 
bag. He muft do this fteadily and 
evenly, without ftirring the bag; when 
he has got the due quantity out he muft © 
{train it very carefully into the milk, 
Let him not wonder at our recommend- 
ing fo much care in this refpeét, for if 
the leaft particle of the curd of the ren- 
net fall into the milk, it will be unfeen 
among the curd it brings on in the 
whole, and then mixing up with the 
reft in the making of the cheefe it will 
taint and corrupt the fpot where it is 5 
and every one accuftomed to this com- 
modity, knows how dangerous it is to 
get a corrupt fpot, as it never fails to 
{pread and taint farther. 

When the earning or rennet is put, 
in, the veffelis to be covered, and allis » 
to ftand quiet for half an hour. This 
is the time needsul for the operation of © 
turning the milk, that is, for colleGing 
the curdy part feparate from the whey : 
at the end of the half hour the cover is 
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to be taken off, and if it be not come, 
that is, if the proper feparation be not 
made, it is not to be left longer for that 
purpofe, for the expectation would be 
always fruitlefs, and the lofs of time 
prejudicial; but more rennet is to be 
putin, Befide the difference of ftrength 
in the rennet itfelf, there isa very great 
variety in milk, fome requiring more 
of the fame ftrength than other. 
When the frefh rennet is put in, the 
veffel is to be covered up as before; 
and opened at times to fee the effect. 
As foon as the feparation is well made, 
the curd muft be well toffed and worked 
about in the whey. The beit method 
of doing this is firft with a fhallow 
bow], and afterwards with the hands, 


The bowlis to be ufed in rummaging. 


and toffing it to and fro in the whey; 
and when this has been done for fome 
time, itisto be wrought and moulded, 
and worked together between the hands, 
and then preffed forcibly down to the 
bottom of the tub. 

The curd being got to the bottom, 
the whey is to be {kimmed off with a 
fhallow difh; and while this is doing 
the cheefe vat is to be got ready to re- 
ecive the curd, 

The curd is tobe lifted up with the 
hands.and broke, and preffed down into 
the vat. 

When the vat is well filled, the cheefe 


Q, board is to be laid over it, and a fmall 


weight put upen it. In this condition 
it is to be Jeft till all the remainder of 
the whey, not feparated by the working 
in the hands, is preffed gently from it. 

When done dropping let the houfe- 
wife wet a large cheefe cloth, and lay 
it over the board, and then turn the 
cheefe upon-it. ‘Then fhe is to lay the 
clothinto the vat, and put the cheefe in 
again. She is now, with a thin flice, 
to prefs down the fides every where, 
then turning the cloth over it, itis to 
be carried to the prefs, and there pref- 
fed with a good weight. 

It is to be in its prefent condition 
half an hour in the prefs; after which 
it is to be turned into a dry cloth, and 
then put there.again. 

This practice is to be repeated again 
every two hours, each time ufing a frefh 
dry cloth ;-and it is to continue in the 
prefs till the evening of the next day: 
only the laft time it is turned, itis to be 


put into the vat without any cloth atall. 


When it is, after this, taken out of 
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the prefs, it muft be put into a tub, and 
rubbed on both fides with falt; there it 
is toremain all night; and next morn- 
ing it is to be rubbed again with falt, 
firfi on one fide and then on the other, 
and left upon the brine which came 
from the firft and fucceeding faltings: 
when ithas lain thus three days, it is to 
be taken out, and laid on a fhelf to dry ; 
and while it is drying the houfewife 
muft continue her care of it, wiping it 
once every day perfeétly clean with a 
dry cloth, and then turn it on the dry 
fide; this is to be done every day, tilt 
it be perfe€tly dry. At firftit is fit the 
cheefe dry fomewhat quicker than af- 
terwards, which may eafily be contri- 
ved by changing the place, 

This is the whole procefs that is to 


be followed in making the new milk — 


cheefe; we have been the more particu= 
lar in deferibing it, becaufe it will let 
the reader into the general manner of 
doing the rett. - i 

One-Meal Chesfe. The farmer witl 
know we mean, by a one-meal cheefe, 
fuch as is made of the milking of one 
morning or one evening only ; but the 
morning is the proper time, becaufe 
the day is then before:him for bufinefs. 
The reader unaccuftomed to thefe 
things might fuppofe we meana cheefe 
to be eaten at one meal; but we muft 
keep the accuftomed terms: all we can 
do is to explain them, 

A one-meal cheefe might properly be 
be called anew milk cheefe, or a morn- 
ing milk cheefe, rather than that laft 
defcribed, becaufe it is really made of 
new milk only, or of the morning milk 
alone, whereas that has the addition of 
the evening’s cream; but we fhall not 
be underftood by thofe for whofe fake 
we principally write, if we do not keep 
to the ufeof thofe terms they are accuf- 
tomed te hear. 

The one-meal cheefe is made, we have 
obferved. already, of the morning's 
milk, and nothing more; and the me- 
thod of making it is the fame with 
that before defcribed, onlythatitis not 
fo difficult in the firft part, becaufe 
there ismothing of that trouble of mix- 
ing the cream, and preparing the whole 
for the rennet, aca 

When-a cheefe-of this kind is in- 
tended to be made,the houfewife fhould 
tell her milk people of it, and give them 
a particular caution to be quick home 
with their pails ;. for the moft advan- 

tageous 
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tageous way is, to mix in the renret 
when the milk is warm from the cow ; 
it is in this cafe to be ftrained intoa 
tub, and the rennet at once put to itin 
the quantity before-mentioned. If 
the milk be not warm when it is 
brought in, it muft be fet over the fire 
to give it a little airing: but here a 
great deal of caution is to be ufed, as 
to the degree of warmth: for a little 
heat ferves to make the rennet take 
effet, and the curd feparates the foon- 
er for it, but on the other hand, if the 
milk be made too hot another fepara- 
tion comes on, which is not intended 
in this cafe, and this is the parting 
of the cream from the milk. 

When the milk has been made of 
a proper warmth, and the rennet is 
in, it is to be covered up till the curd 
is formed ; and then the cheefe is to 
be made, in all particulars, juft as thar 
before defcribed ; that being the ge- 
neral method, we fhall in none of the 
following inftances repeatit, but only 
refer to it, unicfs when any particular 
circumftance requires fome variation. 

Having mentioned what is called 
the one Meal, we mutt add the mak- 
ing of the two Meal Cheefe; this is a 
cheefe made of two milkings mixed 
together, and the common way is to 
mix the evening’s ai.d the next morn- 
ing’s milkings for this purpofe, 

In that cafe the cream is ftirred in- 
to the evening’s milk, and then the 
whole is mixed with the morning’s 
milk: all this warmed a little toge- 
ther, till nearly as warm as the milk 
when it comes from the cow, and the 
rennet is put to it, it is then to be co- 
ered up, and the whole to be ma- 
naged into a cheefe as before. 

There is another fort of two Meal 
Cheefe, which is made by mixing the 
evening’s milk after it has been {kim- 
med, with the morning’s entire, and 
this alfo is eafily enough made into a 
cheefe, by firft warming the whole o- 
ver a fire, 

Thefe cheefes differ in goodnefs ac- 
cording to the quantity of cream that 
is in them, and they are all, in their 
feveral degrees, inferior to the new 
Milk Cheefe a: before-mentioned. As 
that confifted of the morning’s milk 
and evening’s cream, it is the richeft 
cheefe of this kind, Asto the others, 
the one Meal Cheefe and the twb Meal, 
are juft equal in goodnefs, when the 
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évening milk is ufed with its cream 3 
but in this cafe the cheefe is one de- 
gree inferior to the other, as there the 
cream of the eyening went to enrich 
the milk of the morning, without its 
own milk. The third and pooreft 
kind is that made of the two meals or 
milkings, one of which has been fkim- 
med, This reduces it toward the con- 
dition of fkimmed milk cheefe; but 
however it is very fuperior to what is 
made of fkim’d milk only, becaufe as 
that confifts cf the curd of milk 
wholly, that had loft its cream, this is 
in part compofed of eurd with the 
cream in the milk, that of one meal 
not having been ikimmed, We fhall 
add, for the ufe of the poorer farmer, 
and fuch as have occafion for the moft 
ordinary cheefe of all, the manner of 
making it from milk that has been 
fkimmed entirely. 

Skun-milk Cheefe, When the milk of 
two or more meals has been fkimmed 
for butter, itmufttbe poured into a tub, 
and the firft thing is to tafte it care- 
fully, to find whether it begin to be 
four, for on this depends the manner 
of working it; if the nice and ac- 
cuftomed tafte of the houfewife can- 
not perceive any thing four in it, fhe 
muft put a part of it into a pot, and 
fet it over the fire, making it fo hot 
that it fhall be able to heat the reft 
thoroughly, to fomewhat more than 
the degree of heat required in the pre~ 
ceding dire€tions; 

In thofe cafes a richer milk was 
uféd, fo that there was danger of raic 
fing and feparating the cream by toe 
much heat: but here there is fo little 
that it is in lefs danger of that acci- 
dent ; and the milk being poorer, is 
not fo eafily turned, It will require 
fomewhat more earning and more heat 
for that purpofe. 

This is the method to be followed, 
if the milk be perfe@ly fweet ; but if 
on tafting it be found four, or but in- 
clined plainly to fournefs, it muft not 
be fet on the fire, left it fhould break y 
in this cafe a fmall quantity of water 
is to be made thoroughly hot, and 
poured if to bririg the whole to a dus 
degree of warmth to receive the ren- 
net. 

When the renne: is in, the vefiel is 
to be oovered, and after this the whole 
procefs is to be repeated, till the cheefe 
is made in the fame manner as the 
former, Bd 
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Chefhire Cheefe. In Chefhire their 
paftures are fo rich that they never find 
it needful to renew their rich milk, for 
it will alone, with proper manage- 
ment, make cheefe of the riche't kind 
that can be; but fome of the Chefhire 
cheefe peojle impoverifh their new 
milk, by mixing the fkimmed mi k of 
a former meal, and this always debates 
the nature and quality of the produc, 

When the morning’s milking is 
brought in, they ftrain it warm into 
a large tub, and put in their rennet, 
Four fpoonfuls is the quantity they 
vfually allow to as much mitk as will 
make a cheefe of a hundred weight; 
and there are dairies of fuch confe- 
quence in that county, thar they turn 
out two cheefes of about this fize e- 
very day, during the five months they 
are in the right feafon. ; 

They cover vp the tub, and when it 
has ftood half an hour they open it, 
and find the curd formed. They are 
very cautious to hit the right quantity 
of rennet, which no rule can deter- 
mine, becaufe of the difference in the 
ftrength: for too little does not give 
the curd a due confiftence, and too 
much makes the cheefe bitter. 

After half an hour they uncover the 
tub, and prefs down the curd witha 
large {kimming difh; and when they 
have pretty, well cleared off the whey, 
they get to work upon the curd with 
their hands, which they break to pieces 
in the moft perfeét manner, working it 
a long time for that purpofe. 

This done, fuppofing it for a hun- 
dred weight cheefe, they add one 
pound of falt: this they work in, and 
mix thoroughly well with the curd. 

This done they put the curd into a 
wet ftrong and large cheefe cloth, and 
when they have got the whey tolera- 
bly well drained out, they put it into 
the vat, or mould, for four hours, with 
a good preffure, putting the vat in the 
cheefe prefs, and werking it down 
pretty ftrongly, 

Atthe end of the four hours they 
take it out, falt the outfides, put it 
into a frefh wet cloth, and put it into 
the vat, and thatinto the prefs again : 
here itis to be kept four hours more ; 
and inthe me. ntime a quantity of good 
{trong brine is to he made of falt and 
water, and put into a large tub. 

When the cheefe has been four hours 
more in the prefs they takeit out, and 
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put itinto the tub of brine, and thea 
let it lie eight days, all the time cover- 
ed over with brine, and turned oncea 
day. 

At the end of this time it is to be 
taken out, and Jaid to harden and dry. 
This is to be done ina particular man- 
ner, and preparation is to be made for 
it accordingly, 

A quantity of rufhes are to be cut 
up. and laid green on a large board : 
on thefe the cheefe is to be iaid wher 
taken out of the brine, and for the 
firit day nothing is to be doneto it; 
the next morning it is to be turned 
and wiped with a hair-cloth all over ; 
and this is to be repeated every day for 
twenty days, 

At the end of this time it muft be 
removed from the bed of rufhes, and 
laidon the floor; and it is here to be 
taken up, and turned once in th:ee 
days, and at every turning it is to be 
rubbed, till it gets firm and hard: as 
this is the compleating the work, it is 
to be done very carefully; for if the 
due degree of hardnefs be not given at 
this time, the cheefe will be liable to 
accidents in the keeping. Therefore 
it is an effential point to let it lie long 
enough, and wipe it€arefully. 

When it is thus finifhed and. hard- 
ened, the laft thing is the rubbing it 
over with fome butter, and this, though 
it may feem more trivial than the reft, 
is very effential: half a pound of but- 
ter is the proper quantity for a cheefe 
of a hundred weight, and this fhould 
be rubbed thoroughly in all over it, 
nothing more tending to preierve che 
rind in good condition, and keep the 
cheefe found, 

Nettle Cheefe. Let the milk of the 
morning’s milking be taken for this 
purpofe, juft as it comes in warm from 
the cows, without any addition or 
mixture, for the enriching or impo- 
veri(hing it; or the joining with it the 
milk of any former milking. Letthis 
pure frefh milk be ftrained through 
the {training bowl into a large pan, or 
fimall tub, and let there be immediate- 
ly added to it as much rennet as will 
be neceffary to turn it. It is then to 
be covered up half an hour; then the 
curd is to be preffed down, and the 
whey fkimmed off, and when thus fe- 
parated the curd is to be wrought in 
the hands. When it is well worked 
it is to be put into a cheefe. vat, not 
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were than three quarters of an inch 
deep, and preffed to get out the whey, 

Thefame method is to be ufed that 
was dire€&ted for the new milk cheefe, 
and by this means there will be avery 
fine one-meal cheefe, thin and delicate, 
prepared, and ready for drying. It is 
then the nettles come in ufe, When 
it has been fufficiently preffed, it is to 
be laid on the floor, which is to be firft 
{pread over with frefh nettles, and ano- 
ther parcel of the fame is co be fpread 
over it. 

Care muft be taken in the cutting 
and Jaying of thefe nettles, for the 
cheefe is to have an even coat, and that 
will depend entirely upon the manage- 
ment in this particular. In the cut- 
ting then it muft be obferved, that 
only young nettles are to be taken, or 
the tender tops alone of fuch as are 
more grown; and thefe, when they 
have been laid evenly upon the floor, 
muft be preffed down, and flatted 
carefully into an even and fmooth 
furface; this is the effential article 
whereon the fmoothnefs of the coat 
of the cheefe depends; and if there 
be any thicker fialks, they will take 
effet upon the tender furface of it, 
and even any rumpled leaf will have 
the fame confequence, When the bed 
is made fiat and even, the cheefe is to 
be laid carefully upon it, and a coat of 
the fame kind f{pread evenly over it. 
Every other day freth nettles. are to be 
brought in, and the cheefe is to be 
wiped and laid upon the new parcel, 
covering it with frefh ones alfo, In 
this manner it is to be kept till it is 
yipe and ready for the table, and no 
cheefe ripens finer. 

Running Cheefe. Mix together equal 
meafure of ftroakings of the cow, and 
of rich cream, put this in a clean pan, 
Set it in a pot of water, that the wa- 
ter may reach up on the outfide as 
high as the cream and ftroakings do 
within; then fet the pot on the fire, 
till the whole be as warm as milk from 
the cow. 

Take the pan out of the water, and 
put in as much rennet as is fuffici- 
ent toturnit. Stir this well in, fo 
that it may mix thoroughly, and then 
«over the vetiel. 

When it is come, prefs down the 
curd, and take off the whey: then 
heat the whey fcalding hot and throw 
jt upon the eurds, and after this take 
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up the curd, which will now be in 2 
body: this muft be done carefullY 
with both hands; and the curd is to 
be raifed up as whole as poffible with- 
out breaking it, and fo laid into the 
vat; then place it in the prefs, and 
put a fmall weight upon it; after- 
wards put on a larger, but don’t bring 
it to the fcrew prefs, for it is too d@ 
licate for that forcible fqueezing. 

When the whey is got out let it be 
taken out, falted a little, and laid up- 
on a fine even bed of nettles, The 
leaves of the nettles ftripped from 
their ftalks, fhould be ufed for this 
purpofe, It muft be fhifred as the o- 
ther, and will be very ripe in three 
weeks or lefs, Three pints of each 
of the ingredients makes a proper 
fized cheefe of this kind. 

Sheep's Milk Cheefe. It is the pro- 
perty of fheep’s milk that it affords a 
great quantity of curd; in the county 
of Denbigh in Wales, very fine cheefe 
is made irom this milk; the manner 
of doing it is thus. 

The theep are to be milked morn- 
ing and evening, and when they area 
little ufed to it will fland very quietly. 
The milk of the evening is to be ftrain- 
ed into that of the morning, and when 
the milkers come in the next morn- 
ing the whole is to be mixed with 
what they bring in. 

When the milk is all mixed, a little 
of it muft be heated, and that poured 
into the ref{tto make the whole of the 
fame degree of warmth with thar 
which ju(t comes from the cow. Then 
the rennet is to be {trained in, and 
thoroughly mixed with it. us to the 
quantity, it is to be about one fifth 
part more than is ufed for cow’s milk, 
' The veffel is to be covered, and 
fiand quiet tillthe curd is formed, and 
after that the procedure is to be much 
the fame with that on other occafions, 
The whey muft be tkimmed off, the 
curd muttbe well worked in the hands 
and afterwards put into a wet cloth 
and preffed, but this preffure muft be 
continued x hours. 

At the end of that time it mutt be 
taken out, and the cloth fhifted; the 
outfide muft be then falted, and ir 
mut be preffed 4x hours more, the o- 
ther Gide being turned upwards, 

While this is doing a bed of rufhes 
muift be made upon the floor, and the 
cheefe, when taken out, muft be laid 
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wpon it, andin this manner it muit’ 


lie.a fortnight, taking up and turning 
it every day; and remembering every 


time it is taken up, torubitfoftly but » 


thoroughly allover, withadry and not 
very coarfe cloth. In this time, dry- 
ing gently and leifurely, it will get 
fome-confiderable firmnefs, for a cheefe 


of fo mellow a kind; and when it is: 


thus far prepared, it is to be taken 
from the floor and laid upon fhelves, 
where it will dry more quickly than at 
firtt, and be thoroughly finifhed. 

Chedder-Cheefe. A name given to a 
very large kind of cheefe made at 
Chedder, a village near Mendip-hills 
in Somerfetthire, famous for its paf- 
tures. It iscommon in this place for 
three or four dairies to join their milk, 
to make one great cheefe, which gene- 

,Yally weighs from one hundred and 
fifty to two hundred weight; and 
which they often fell at fix-pence per 
pound on the frot, 

CHEESE-LIP, a bag in which the 
rennet is prepared and kept. 

CHEESE-PRESS, a prefs to fqueeze 
the whey from the cheefe, 

CHEESE BOWLS. 
pies. 

CHEESE-RENNET. Sz Curese. 

CHEESE-RENNET, [Gallium. ] La- 
dies bed-{traw, 

CHERRY-TREE, [Cerafus.] The 
botanical charaéters to this genus, ac- 
cording to the fyftem of Linnzus, are 
the fame with thofe of Prunus or 
plum, therefore he has joined the Apri- 
cot, Cherry, Laurel, and Bird Cherry 
together, making them only fpecies of 
the fame genus ; but thofe who admit 
of the fruit 2s a chara&er to determine 
the genus, muft feparate the cherry 
from the others, becaufe they differ 
greatly in the fhape of their ftones; 
but there is a more effential difference 
in nature between them, which is, 
that the cherry will not grow upon a 
plum ttock by budding or grafting, 
nor wil] the plum take upon a cherry 
ftock, and yet we know of no trees 
of the fame genus which do not unite 
with each other by budding or graft- 
ing. 

We fhall firft enumerate the forts 
which are fpecifically different from 
each other, and then mention the va- 
rieties of thefe fruits which are cul- 
tivated in the Englith gardens, many 
ej which feem to disfer fo etentiaily 
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from each other, that they may be al. 


‘lowed as fpecific differences. 


The fpecies are, 1, The common, or 
Kentifh Cherry. 2. The Black Cher- 
rys'9¥g. The Clufter Cherry, 4.) The 
Mahaleb, or perfumed Cherry, 5. 
Cherry-tree with fmooth, fpear-ihaped, 
entire leaves, of a bluciih green on 
thejeunder fide,and fpreading branches. 

The firft fort is fo weil Known in ° 
England as to,need no deferipticn, 
From this fort, it hath beer fuppofed, 
moit of the varieties which are culti- 
vated in the Englifh gardens, -have been 
railed. 

The early May Cherry. 
‘The May Duke Cherry, 
The Archduke Cherry, 
The Fiemifh Cherry, 
The Red Heart, 

The White Heart, 

The Black Heart, 

‘The Amber Heart, 

The Ox Heart. 

The Lukeward, 

The Carnation. 

The Hertfordfhire Heart, 
The Morelle, 

The Bleeding Heart, 
Yellow Spanith Cherry. 

Two forts with double flowers, one 
larger and fuller than the other, Thefe 
are propagated for ornament, 

The fecond fort is the Black Cherry, 
whch is fuppofed to be a native of 
Engiand,. This grows to be a large 
tree ft for timber, and is frequently 
found growing as fuch in the woods, 
From this the only varieties which I 
have ever known raited by feeds, are 
the Black Coroun, and the fmell Wild 
Cherry; of which there are two or 
three varieties, which differ in the fize 
and colour of their fruit. 

fhe ttones of this fort are generally 
fown for raifing ftecks, to graft or bud 
the other forts of cherries upon, being 
of quicker growth, and of ionger du- 
ration than either of the other, fo are 
very jufily efteemed, and preferred to 
them. 

The wood of the fourth fort, is by 
the French greatly efteemed for making 
of cabinets, becanfe it hath an agree- 
able odour, This, and the wood of 
the Bird Cherry, are often blended to- 
gether, and pafs under the appellation 
of Bois de Sainte Lucie ; but the Bird 
Cherry is the true fort. 

it is eafily propagated by laying 
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gown the branches early in the fpring, 
which will take root by the following 
autumn, when they may be taken off, 
and either planted in a nurfery to get 
ftrength, or to the places where they 
are defigned to remain, It may alfo 
be propagated by fowing of the fiones 
in the fame manner as other chervies. 

Ail the forts of cherries which are 
ufually cultivated in fruit gardens, are 
- propagated by budding or grafting the 
feveral kinds into fiocks of the black 
or wild red cherries, which are firong 
fhoorers,, and of- a longer duration 
than any of the garden kinds. The 
ftones of thefe two kinds are fown in 
a bed of light fandy earth in autumn 
(or are preferved in fand till {pring, 
and then fowed:) thefe young ftocks 
fhouid remain in thefe nurfery-beds 
till thefecond autumn after fowing, at 
which time you fhould prepare an open 
{pot of good frefh earth, which fhould 
be well worked. In this ground, in 
Oober, you fhould plant out the 
young ftocks at three feet diftance 
row from row, and about a foot afun- 
der in the rows, being careful in tak- 
ing them up from their feed-beds, to 
loofen their rcots well with a fpade, to 
prevent their breaking, as alfo to prune 
their roots; and if they are inclinable 
to root downwards, you fhould fhort- 
en the tap-root, to caufe it to put out 
Jateral roots; but do not prune their 
tops, for this is what they will by no 
means endure. 

The fecond year after planting out, 
if they take to growing well, they will 
be fit to bud, if they are intended for 
dwaris ; butif they are for ftandards, 
they will not be tall enough till the 
fourth year, for they fhould be budded 
or grafted near fix feet from the ground, 
otherwife the graft will not advance 
much in height; fo that it will be im- 
poffible to make a good tree from fuch 
as are grafted low, unlefs the graft is 
trained upward, 

The ufual way is, to bud their ftocks 
in fummer, and fuch of them as mif- 
carry, to graft the fucceeding fpring, 
(the manner of thefe operations will be 
defcribed under their proper heads.) 
Thofe trees where the buds have ta- 
ken, muft be headed off the beginning 
of March about fix inches above the 
bud; and when the bud hath fhot 
in fummer, if you fear its being blown 
eut by ‘the winds, you mutt fafien ig 
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up with fome bafs, or fuch foft tying, 
to that part of the ftock which was 
left above the bud. The autunin fol- 
lowing thefe trees will be -fit to re- 
move; but they may remain two 
years before they are tranfplanted ; in 
the doing of which you muft not head 
them, for this very oiten is immediate 
death to them; and if they furvive it, 
they feldom recover this amputation 
in five or fix years. 

If thefe trees are intended for a wall, 
would advife the planting dwarfs be- 
tween the ftandards; fo that while 
the dwarfs are filling the bottom of 
the walls, the ftandards will cover the 
tops, and will produce a great deal of 
fruit: but thefe, as the dwarfs arife 
to fili the walls, muft be cut away to 
make room for them; and when the 
dwarf tiees cover the walls, the ftand- 
ards fhould be entirely taken away. 
But we would advife never to plant 
ftandard cherries over other fruits, for 
there is no other fort of fruit that will 
profper well under the drip of cherries. 

When thefe trees are taken up trom 
the nurfery, their roots muft be fhort- 
ered, and all the bruifed parts cut oF 5 
as alfo all the fmall fibres, which would 
dry, grow. mouldy, and be a great pre- 
jadice to the new fibres in their com- 
ing forth; you muft alfo cut off the 
dead part of the ftock which was left 
above the bud, clofe down to the back 
part of it, that the ftock may be co- 
vered by the bud. If thefe trees are 
defigned tor a wall, obferve to place 
the bud direétly from the wals, that 
the back part of the ftock that was 
cut may be hid from fight. The foid 
that cherries thrive bef{t in, is a frefh 
hazel loam; for if the foilis a diy 
gravel they will not live many years, 
and will be perpetually blighted in the 
fpring, 

The forts commonly planted againft 
walls are the Early May and May 
Duke, which fthould have a fouth af- 
pected wall. The Hearts and common 
Doke will thrive cn a weit wall; and 
in order to continue the Duke later in 
the feafon, they are frequently placed 
againft north and north-wett afpeéted 
walls, where they fucceed very well; 
andthe Morello ona north wall, which 
lait is chiefly planted for preferving. 
The Hearts are all of them ill bearers, 
for which reafon they are fsldom 
planted againft walls : but we are apt 
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to believe, if they were grafted on the 
Bird Cherry, and managed properly, 
that defeét might be remedied; for 
this fiock will render cherries very 
fruitful ; and having the fame effect 
on cherries as the Paradife ftock hath 
on apples, they may be left in lefs 
compafs, which is an experiment well 
worth the trial, 

Your trees, if planted againft a wall, 
fhould be placed at leait twenty or 
twenty-four feet afunder, with a fiand- 
ard-tree between each dwarf, 

In pruning thefe forts of fruit, you 
fhould never fhorten their fhoots; for 
the moft part of them produce their 
fruit budsat their extreme part, which, 
when shortened, are cut oft, and this 
often occafions the death of the froet: 
their branches fhould. be therefore 
trained in at full length horizontally, 
obferving in May, where there is a 
yacancy in thewall, to ftopfome firong 
adjoining branches, which will occa- 
fion their putting out two or more 
fhoots ; by which means, at that fea- 
fon of the year, you may always get 
a fupply of wood for covering the 
wall ; and at the fame time fhould all 
foreright fhoots be difplaced by the 
hand, for if they are fuffered to grow 
till wincer, they will not only deprive 
the bearing branches of their proper 
fupply of nourifhment, but when they 
are cut out it occafions the tree to 
gumin that part (for cherries bear the 
knife the worft of any fort of fruit 
trees ;) but be careful not to rub off 
the fides or fpurs, which are produced 
upon the two or three years old wood : 
for it is upon thefe that the greateft part 
of the fruit are produced, which fpurs 
will continue fruitful for feveral years, 
And it is for want of duly obferving 
this caution, that cherry-tiees are often 
feen fo unfruitful, efpecially the Mo- 
rello, which the more itis cut the 
weaker it fhoots ; and is at laft de- 
ftroyed; which, if they had been fuf- 
fered to grow without any pruning, 
might probably have lived many years, 
and produced large quantities of fruit, 

The ufual diftance allowed for their 
ftanding in orchards is forty feet fquare, 
at which fpace they are lefs fubjeét to 
blight than when they are clofer plant- 
ed; andthe ground may be tilled be- 
tween them almoft as well as if it 
were entirely clear, efpecially while 
the trees are young ; and the often ftir. 
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ring the ground, provided you do net 
difturb their roots, will greatly. help 
the trees; but when they are growa 
fo. big as to overfhadow the ground, 
the drip of their teaves will fuffer very 
few things to thrive under them, 

The forts being approved of for an 
orchard, are the common Red or Kent- 
ifh cherry, the Duke, and Lukeward, 
all which are plentiful bearers. But 
orchards of thefe trees are now fcarcely 
worth planting, except where land is 
very cheap. 

There are fome perfons who graft 
the Duke, and other forts of cherries, 
upon the Morello cherry, which is but 
a weak fhooter, in order to check the 
luxuriant growth of their trees, which 
will fucceed for three or four years 5 
but they are not of long duration. 

The Early, or May cherry, is the 
firt ripe; fo one or two trees of this 

Mort may be alicwed a placein a gar- 
den, where there is room for variety. 
The nextripe is the May Duke, which 
is a larger fruit than the other, and is 
more valuable, After this comes the 
Archduke, which, if permitted tohang 
upon the tree till the fruit is quite ripe, 
is an excellent cherry, 

The Hertfordthire cherry, which ig 
a fort of Heart cherry, but a firmer 
and better flavoured fruit, will not ri- 
pen earlier than the end of fuly, or the 
beginning of Auguft, which makes it 
the more valuable, for its coming 
when the other forts of cherries»are 
gone. 

The Morello cherry, which is gene~ 
rally planted again{ft walls to a north 
afpedt, and the fruit commonly ufed 
for preferving, or for tarts, yet where 
they are planted to a better afpe&, and 
fuffered to hang upon the trees till 
they are thoroughly ripe, is a very good 
fruit for the table: therefore two or 
three of the trees of this fort fhould 
have a place where there is plenty of 
walling, upon a fouth-weft walJ, where 
they will ripen perfeGly by the middle 
or end of Auguit, at which time they 
will be an acceptable fruit. 

The Carnation cherry is alfo valua- 
ble for coming late in the feafon ; this 
isa very firm flefhy fruit, but is not 
the beft bearer, This fort will ripen 
very well on efpaliers, and by this 
means the fruit may be continued 
Jonger inthe feafon. 

The large Spanith cherry is nearly 

allied 
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allied to the Duke Cherry, from which 
it feems to be only a variety acciden- 
tally obtained; it ripens foon after 
the common Duke cherry, and very 
often paffes for it. 

The yellow Spanifh cherry is of an 
oval fthape, and of an amber colour ; 
this ripens late, and is a fweet cherry, 
but not of a rich flavour, and being 
but a middling bearer, is not often ad- 
mitted into curious gardens, unlefs 
where variety is chiefly confidered. 

The Corone, or Coroun cherry, is 
fomewhat like the Black Heart, buta 
little rounder; this is a very good 
bearer, and an excellent fruit, fo 
fhould have a place in every good 
fruit-garden, This ripens the middle 
of July. 

The Lukeward ripens foon after the 
Corone cherry; this is a good bearer, 
and a very good fruit; itis of a dark 
colour, not fo black as the Corone, 
and will do well in flandards, 

The Black cherry is feldom grafted 
or budded, but is generaliy fown ior 
ftocks to graft the other kinds of cher- 
ries upon; but where perfons are cu- 
rious to have the beft flavoured of this 
fort of fruit, they fhould be propaga- 
ted by grafting from fuch trees as pro- 
duce the beft fruit. This fort of cher- 
ry is frequently planted in wildernef- 
fes, where it will grow to a large fize, 
and, at the time of its flowering. will 
make a variety, and the fruit will be 
food for the birds. 

The double-flowering cherry is alfo 
propagated for the beauty of the flow- 
ers, which are extremely fine, the 
flowers being as double and large as a 
Cinnamon Rofe; and thefe being pro- 
duced in large bunches on every part 
of the tree, render it one of the moft 
beautiful trees of the fpring, Some 
of the flowers which are lefs double, 
will often produce fruit, which the 
very double flowers will not; but this 
defe& is fufficiently recompenfed in the 
beauty of its flowers. ‘This is pro- 
pagated by bucding or grafting on the 
Black or Wild cherry-ftock, and the 
trees are very proper to intermix with 
the fecond growth of fowering-trees, 

Barbadses CHERRY. See Barza- 
pors CHERRY: 

Bird CHERRY, 
RY.. 

Cowitch CHER PY. 
the Barbadces che:ry. 
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Portagal CHERRY, A fpecics of 
the Bird cherry, 

Cornelian CHERRY, [Cornus.] Dog- 
wood, There are feveral fpecies of 
this tree growing in feveral parts of 
England and America, The wood is 
much ufed for butchers fkewers, 

Winter CHERRY, [ Alkchengi. ] There 
are feveral varieties of this plant cul- 
tivated by the curious botanifts, but 
there is but one of them that is either 
ufeful or ornamental, which is the 
Alkekengi officinarum, or the common 
medicinal Winter cherry, 

This plant produces round red fruit, 
about the fize of a large cherry ; which 
is inclofed in a fmal] bladder, which, 
in autumn, changes to areddifh co- 
Jour, and opens, and fhews its beau- 
tiful red fruit, which continues till 
November, or fometimes later, before 
it falls off ; for which it is chiefly kept 
in gardens: It is very apt to creep far 
under-ground, by which it foon fpreads 
over a large fpot of ground, therefore 
fhould be confined in pots ; which, if 
fet in the fhade, and frequently wa- 
tered, willvery much add to its fruit- 
fulnefs; for when the roots have li- 
berty, they fpend themfelves in fpread- 
ing, and become lefs fruitful ‘than 
when confined in pots, 

CHERVIL, [Cherefolium.} This 
is a low annual plant, fomewhat like 
parfley, commonly cultivated in gar- 
dens jor culinary purpofes. This plant 
is grateful both to the palate and fte- 
mach, gently aperient and diuretic, 
Geoffroy affures us, that he has found 
it from experience to be of excellent 
fervice in dropfies ; that in this difer- 
der, it promotes the difcharge of u- 
rine when fuppreffed, renders it clear 
when feculent and turbid, and when 
high and fiery of a paler colour; that 
it acts mildly without irritation, and 
tends rather to allay than excite, in- 
flammation; and that dropfies whick 
do not yield to this medicine, are 
fcarce capable of being cured by any 
other, He direéts the juice to be given 
in the dofe of three or four ounces e- 
very fourth hour, and continued for 
fome time, either alone, or in conjunc- 
tion with nitre and fyrup of the five 
opening roots, A t/a Yee SEPA. 

CHESNUT-TREE, [Cafanea.] The 
fpecies are, 1, The common or Spa- 
nifh Chefnut, 2, The ftrip’d Chefnur, 
3. The Chinguapin, or dwarf Virgini- 
an Chefnut, 
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This much negleéted, though grace- 
ful and magnificent tree, by attending 
-to its proper culture, for fruit, timber, 
“and copfe-wood, might, in a few years, 
become among the greateft advantages 
this country can reap by planting. 

To raife them tor fruit, procurea 
parcel of the nuts from Portugal and 
Spain ; pick out the largeft, plumpeft, 
and browneit of them ; the goodnefs 
of the feed is Known by its weight, to 
try which, throw them into a tub of 
water; rejeé fuch as fwim, but thofe 
that fink you may be fure are good ; 
preferve them in dry fand the begin- 
ning of March, when, having pre- 
pared a fpot of loofe mellow ground, 
fow them in diills made with the hoe, 
three inches deep, the drills about 
fourteen inches afunder, and the nuts 
fix inches in the drill, where, as they 
fhoot freely, they fhould only remain 
ene year, 

In February, or early in March fel- 

- lowing, remove them to another quar- 
ter; fhorten their tap-roots with a 
fharp knife, fmooth and clean, fparing 
their fpreading fibres, and keeping 
them as fhort as pcMfible out of the 
ground, to Keep theie fibres freth, and 
prevent their moulding; plant them 
in lines, two and a half feet afunder, 
and one foot diftant in the line, keep- 
ing them cican’in fummer, and point- 
ang over the ground between the lines 
¥pring and autumn, when any crofs 
ill-placed branches may be pruned off; 

and in this fituation Jet them remain 
two years, 

Remove them carefully, by bate 
up their whole fibres, to another frefh 
quarter of the nur fery, ftill obferving 
to fhorten their tap-roots, to cut off 
fuch as crofs each other, and fmooth 
the ends of the fpreading ones, which 
wil] now be ftrongerand more nume- 
rous; at the fame time, prune away 
any ill-placed branches from their bo- 
dies and tops; which being done, 
plant them in lines four feet afunder, 
and at two feet diftance in the line, 
where, managing them in other refpects 
as direéted for the former nurfery, let 
them continue three years, 

By this time thefe trees will be of a 
proper agesand fize, either for orna- 
mental plantations in avenues, clumps 
in parks, the wildernefs, or in the or- 
chard way for fruit; but it may be 
necefiary here to obferve, that the fhade 
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of the chefnut, like that of the ath, fa 
noxious ‘to other plants, and that 
they fhould therefore be placed in 
thickets, or other detached plantations, 
by themfelves. 

The ground intended fora confider- 
able plantation of fruit-bearing chef- 
nut trees, fhould have three or four 
ploughings the preceding fummer and 
winter; and if one good digging is ad- 
ded a little before planting, it will be 
a great improvement to the foil, as 7 
hold the labour of the fpade to be of 
all others the beft. This being done, 
your trees carefully raifed, their roots 
and bodies properly pruned, plant 
them in ttraight rows, fix feet diftant 
every way ; let the ground be annually 
dug, to encourage the fpreading of 
their roots, and, at this diftance, they 
may remain till the branches begin to 
approach each other, when you muft 
take up, by the roots, every fecond row 
entirely, and every fecond plant in the 
row remaining, which will leave them 
at twelve feet diftance ; and the wood 
of the trees takenup, will be highly 
ufeful for many purpofes of gardening 
and farming, Having dug or half- 
trenched the land, (for deep trenching 
would increafe the growth, but retard 
the fertility), it may, for fome years, 
if of a good quality, be profitably em- 
ployed in potatoes, cabbages, turnips, 
and many other crops, which, by dig- 
ging in the leaves of the chefnuts, 
when rotted, (the beft of all manure 
for them), will, inftead of exhaufting, 
annually invigorate the fcil, and im- 
prove the plantations both for fruit and 
timber, Thefe trees having ftood tit 
their branches begin to meet as for- 
merly, muft again be reduced in the 
fame proportion the others were, which 
will leave them at twenty-four feet di- 
ftance every way, and at which diftance 
they may remain for good. For thofe 


_intended for timber and copfe-wood, 


the propagation will be attended with 
little trouble or expence. 

Let the field be fallowed the preced- 
ing fummer, and get two or three good 
deep ploughings in winter, to fweeten 
and pulverife the foil, and to deftroy 
all root-weeds, Having procured and 
tried your feeds, as formerly mentioned 
for the fruit-bearing trees, make drills 
acrofs the ground with a hoe, four feet 
diftance, and put in your nuts, with 
the point or eye upwards, at fourteen 

or, 
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ér fixteen inches afunder, filling up 
the drills, and raking the furface 
fmooth; and for this, and the follow- 
ing year, you may take a line of beans 
between the drills, which, having their 
tops cut off, and being kept clean, will 
be a protection to the young plants, 
and encourage their growth, At the 
end of two years, early in the fpring as 
has been faid, remove every fecond 
plant in the rows, which will leave 
them about two feet and a half afun- 
der, and at this diftance let them re- 
main three years, With the plants 
taken up as above, I mean the two 
years old, you may make any planta- 
tion required, 

At the end of the three years, re- 
move by the roots, fo as not to hurt 
the plants that are to continue, every 
fecond row of trees, and every fecond 
tree in the remaining row, which will 
leave them at the diftance of eight feet 
by five. The plants now raifed will 
have carroty roots, and few fibres; 
fo are not worth planting again, but 
will be ufeful for ftakes and poles, 
Left, by rooting out the unneceffary 
trees, any of thofe that are to remain 
fhould be loofened, or their roots hurt, 
Jet the holes be filled up immediately, 
the ground well dug, any kitchen. crop 
taken, and the trees remain untouched 
another year ; when, in February, cut 
them over, referving only one of the 
ftraighteft and moft vigorous, at the 
diftance of twenty-five to thirty feet : 
You may ftill continue to work the 
ground, and take dwarf-crops between 
the rows for two years more; after 
which, they will foon cover it, and 
muft be left to nature. One will rea- 
dily obferve, that when any of the 
feeds have failed at the due diftances 
_ here prefcribed, thefe defe@ts are to be 
fupplied by the be{t plants, taken up 
at two years old, 

The ftrip’d chefnut is amongft the 
moft beautiful of all the variegated 
trees; and, when mixed with other 
ftrip’d plants, has amoft agreeable and 
chearful effet, the blotches being of 
a rich fhining gold colour, ftrongly 
mark’d. ‘This is ufually propagated 
by budding, or inarching it on the 
plain fort, though I have raifed many 
of them by common grafting. 

The Chinquapin, or dwarf kind, a- 
bounds in the woods of America,where 
it produces abundance ef nuts, which 
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may eafily be brought here with fafety, 
by mixing them with dry fand, and 
which all the nut kinds from far di- 
ftant countries ought to be, though, 
by mot adverting to this fimple and 
eafy prefervative, we generally lofe 
the greateft part of them. It grows 
in its native foil to about fourteen or 
fixteen feet high, and is hardy enough 
to bear our fevereft winters. This 
may be propagated by its feeds as 
the common chefnut, or, when thefe 
cannot be procured, by inarching on 
it, which will increafe its magnitude, 

The fruit of the chefnut tree is not 
only ufed for many elegant difhes in 
France and Italy, but is found ftrong 
and healthful food for labouring peo- 
ple, either made into bread, or pre- 
pared as they do in various ways a- 
broad: For all which purpofes, we 
might in a few years have abundance 
of them, as well as for feeding our 
hogs, which would highly improve 
both the tafte and quality of our ba- 
con, and render it as good as from Vir- 
ginia, or any other country we know : 
It would alfo much reduce its price, 
and bring it within the reach of la- 
bouring men. : 

The leaves of this tree make ex- 
cellent litter for cattle, which, when 
mixed with their dung, (particularly 
that of cows well rotted) is an admi- 
rable manure for many kinds of flow- 
ers, green-houfe, hot-houfe, and other 
delicate plants 

The beft ground for fruit-bearing 
chefnuts, is a loofe moift (though not 
wet)egravel or fand: They will like- 
wife fucceed in any ordinary mixt foil, 
which, if it dbound with fmall round 
ftenes, fhould not be taken away, as, 
from their warmth, they will cherifh 
and forward the ripening of the fruit, 

For plantations of timberstrees, and 
copfe-wood, you can hardly go amits, 
fo there be depth of foii, and no ftand- 
ing water ; they will grow on obfti- 
nate clay, and the bleake® declivities 
of hiHs, this tree, where fruit is not 
aimed at, being more patient of cold 
than heat, ¥ 

The wood is ufeful for many effen- 
tial purpofes: It makes good tables, 
chairs, and bedfteads; is the moft 
lafting poles of any put in the ground 
with the rind on, for efpaliers, pali- 
fade hedges, dead fences, vine and 
hop yards, and for pipes to convey 
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water under ground : It will laft longer 
than elm, or even oak itfelf. In Italy, 
the beft cafks for wine and other li- 
quors are made of this wood, which 
has the fingular property, when tho- 
roughly feafoned, of maintaining its 
bulk, without fhrinking or fwelling, 
which moft other timber does; and 
formerly was built of it, great part of 
the ancient city of London, near which 
were large forefts of chefnut trees, 
which, whether or not a native of this 
ifland, is not well determined, 

HORSE-CHESNUT, [Caffazea E- 
guina, ZEfculus.] The fpecies are: 1, 
The common Horfe.chefnut, 2. The 
yellow blotched Horfe-chefnut. 3, 
The white blotched Horfe-chefnut. 
a. The fearlet flowering Horfe-chef- 
nut. 

The firft mentioned fort, thougha 
native of Conftantinople, defies the 
greateft feverity of our winters, and 
foon becomes a large tree. The nuts 
of it may be fown as direéted for the 
Sweet chefnut, and, like it, fhould 
only remain one year in the feed bed, 

In February, or early in March fol- 
lowing, having reduced their top- 
roots, plant them in lines three feet a- 
funder, and at fifteen inches diftance 
in the line, where let them remain 
three years, 

To make them a proper fize for a- 
venues, or clumps in parks, and lawns, 
remove them to another quarter; drefs 
the roots properly, and prune fome of 
the under branches, with any others 
that are crofs, too thick, or ill-placed ; 
but beware of the large bud at the 
extremity of the leading branch, in 
which is inclofed the fhoot in embryo 
for the fucceeding feafon: plant them 
in lines, fix feet afunder, and two and 
a half feet in the line. In this fitua- 
tion they may continue three, but not 
above four years, when, in an erdinary 
foil, the plants will be from twelve to 
fourteen or fifteen feet high. 

The fecond and third forts may be 
propagated by budding them on the 
common kind, on which they take 
freely, 

The {carlet-flowering Horfe-chefnut 
is a beautiful plant, and produces a 
very rich and elegant flower. It isa 
native of Airerica. but is hardy enough 
to bear our climate, in ordinary fitua- 
tions, when four or five years old, 
though it is fomewhat more delicate 
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than the common in infancy: there- 
fore, having procured their nuts, 
(which you may eafily do from South 
Carolina, where they grow abundant- 
ly) fow them as direéted for the com- 
mon kind, but in a warm fheltered fi- 
tuation, and in a rich loofe {weet 
mould; and remove them the fucceed- 
ing fpring to a fituation and foil of the 
fame quality, where they may remain 
three years, when they will have ac- 
quired ftrength enough to put up with 
common ufage. This tree,in America, 
grows to the height of thirty feet. 

This may alfo be budded or in- 
arched on the common kind; but 
they will neither make fo handfome 
plants, nor ever grow to near the fize 
of thofe raifed from feeds. : 

The Horfe-chefnut is a tree of. fin- 
gular beauty when im bloom; and the 
common fort of it, which will fuc- 
ceed in almoft all foils, (though beft 
in that which is deep) is proper e- 
mough to intermix in ornamental 
plantations, in a fheltered country; 
but in bleak and expofed fituations, it 
is idle to plant them, as, from the 
wood being very brittle, every impe- 
tuous wind will break and disfigure 
more or lefs of them, 

The fruit is fo extremely bitter, that 
even hogs will not eat it, though the 
Turks mix it with other food. for their 
horfes that have coughs, or are broken- 
winded, for which it is faid to be an 
excellent remedy. 

The timber, except for fuel, anfwers 
no valuable purpofe I know, further 
than that it is proper for pipes, to 
convey water under ground, and, in 
that fituation, will laft longer than 
many harder woods, 

CHEST-FGUNDER, a diftemper 
incident to horfes, and occafioned by 
an improper treatment of an inflam- 
mation between the ribs. For if the 
inflammation be not difperfed in time, 
and the vifcid blood and juices fo at- 
tenuated by internal medicines, that a 
free circulation is obtained, fuch a 
{tiffnefs and ina@tivity will remain on 
thofe parts as will not eafily be re- 
moved; and this ftiffnefs is generally 
called cheft-founder. 

The figns of this inflammation are, 
a ftiffnefs of the body, fhoulcers, and 
fore-legs ; attended fometimes with a 
fhort dry cough, &c. a fhrinking when 
handled in thofe parts, 

Bleedirg, 
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Bleeding, foft pectorals, attenuants, 
and gentle purges, are the internal re- 
medies; and externally the parts af- 
fe@ted may be bathed with equal parts 
of fpirit of fal ammoniac, and oint- 


ment of marfhmallows, or oil of cha+ 


momile, 

Thefe outward inflammations fre- 
quently fall into the infide of the fore- 
leg, and fometimes near the fhoulder; 
forming abfceffes there, which termi- 
nate the diforder, 

CHIBOULS, or Crzours: They 
are (properly fpeaking) ieee ee 
onions, propagated only by feeds, of 
the bignefs of a corn of ordinary gun- 
powder ; in one fide a little flat, and 
half-round en the other, and yet a 
little long and oval, and white on the 
infide. ‘They are fown in all feafons ; 
but herein they are different from the 
onion, in that it produces buta {mall 
root, and feveral ftems, or upright 
fhoots, and thofe which produce moft 
of them, are moft efteemed, and of 
which you fhould be careful to pro- 
duce moft feed, that will beft fit to 
be gathered in Auguft, if planted in 
March ; they are fown almoft in every 
month of the year; they are thinned 
as well as onions, and fome that are 
tranfplanted will profper well: In dry 
fummers, their beds muft be watered, 
and their planting muft be always in 


good earth. 
CHICHES, or CHICK PEASE, 
[Cicer.] It is much cultivated in 


Spain, being one of the ingredients in 
their olios, and is there called Gara- 
vance; it is alfo cultivated in France, 
but in England it is rarely fown, 

The plant is annual, fhooting out 
feveral ftalks from the root, which are 
about two feet long; thefe are hairy, 
and garnifhed with long-winged leaves 
of a grayifh colour, compofed of feven 
or nine pair of fmall roundith leaves 
(or lobes) terminated by an odd one, 
which are fawed on their edges, From 
the fide of the branches come out the 
flowers, fometimes one, at other times 
two together, They .are fhaped like 
thofe of peafe, but are much f{maller 
and white, ftanding on long foot- 
ftalks, and are fucceeded by fhort hairy 
pods, including. two feeds in each, 
which are the fize of common peafe, 
but have a Jittle knob or protuberance 
on one fide, 

The feeds of this plant may be fown 
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in the fpring, in the fame manner as 
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peafe, making drills with a hoe about |” 


an inch and a half deep, in which the 
feeds fhould be fown at about two 
inches afunder, then with a rake draw 
the earth into the drill to cover the 
feeds. 
three feet diflance from eath other, 
that there may be room for their bran- 
ches to fpread, when the plants are 
full grown, as alfo to hoe the ground 
between them, to keep it clean from 
weeds, which is al] the culture thefe 
plants require. 

This plant flowers in June, and the 
feeds ripen in Auguft; but unlefs the 
feafon proves warm and dry, the piants 
decay before the feeds are ripe, 

CHICKEN, the young of the cock 
andhen, As great pleafure and con- 
venience, befides confiderable profit, 
accrues to the farmer from keeping 
poultry, we will under this article en- 
deavour to defcribe the whole of what 
relates to raifing of chicken, 

Though the profits arifing from the 
hen and cock are{mall, in proportion to 
thofe of the ox or theep, yet they come 
eafier. There is lefs trouble and ex- 
pencein thefe creatures, even than in 
rabbits, Indeed they ina manner take 
care of themfelves ; feeding at the beft 
upon the fcatterings of the barn, with 
little affiftance ; and maintaining them- 
felves even where there is not this 
help, by their own care, with very lit- 
tle affiftance, 

Fowls are therefore a {tock the poor- 
eft may keep, and fuch as the richeft 
need not to negle@t; they are univer- 
fal, and they very well deferve to be 
fo ; and are a comfort to the peafant, 
while they add their profit, though 
fmall not inconfiderable, to the gene- 
ral purfe of the wealthy farmer, 

The hufandman is therefore to pro- 
vide himfelf with cocks and hens as a 
material part of his ftock, and he need 
not be afraid of over-doing in this ar- 
ticle ; for thefe are not like thofe crea- 
tures, numbers of which require great 
attendance, and rich pafturage : avery 
confiderable quantity of thefe will pro- 
vide for themfelves in his yard, and at 
the barn door, for the greateft part of 
the year, without doing him.any, da- 
mage, and will be fupported during 
tne remainder, at a very {mall ex- 
pence, 

The advantages they afford in return 
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The drills fhould be made at . 
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for this are very confiderable in their 
kind, when the number is large ; and 
they are in a manner continual: they 
are a conftant fupply for the provifion 
of his family ; and as conftant for the 
market ; where, according to their 
management, they afford a larger or 
fmaller price, . 

The value of every thing rifes in 
proportion to the demand there is for 
it, and on this will depend the parti- 
cular dire@tions that are to be given 
to the farmer in this article, The 
great demand for fowls is in large 
towns, therefore the careful provider 
ought to proportion the quantity of 
thefe he keeps to his fituation, li he 
live in a lone place, it will notbe worth 
h’s while to keep more than will ferve 
for hisown family’s fupply, and for a 
few of his neighbours who may pur- 
chafe of him; but if he be fituated near 
a market town, efpecially if within a 
due diftance from London, he may 
ftock himfelf as largely as he pleafes ; 
and the greater number the more the 
profit; for there is there a conftant 
and good market throughout the whole 
year, for one kind or other in this way, 
either eggs, pullets, chickens, or ca- 
pons, going off at a good price the 
whole year. 

Additionally to this, which is the 
greater confideration, he has the leffer 
article of their feathers; and he has 
alfo the dung, which is very rich, 

The hufbandman therefore, by this 
confideration, w_ll be led to the fixing 
upon a proper number of this kind of 
ftock and after that, he is to acquaint 
himfelf with the choicebefore he makes 
his purchafe, A great deal depends 
upon the firft choice in all thefe cafes : 
the whole brood to comeis to be of the 
fame kind with thefe, which are the 
general parents, 

‘The induftry and curiofity of thofe 
who breed poultry of this fpecies for 
their pleafure or profit, have of late 
years greatly multiplied what are called 
the sreeds: but thefe differences are 
pot fo great as many imagine, They 
arnfe tiom finall diftinGions, and will 
fometimes £0 off in the continuance, 
Between the Darking fowl, and the 
little bantam Greed, there are many 
Heerees in Dignefs ; and thé game breed 
is altogether diftin& from all cthefe ; 
anfwering the purpofes of the fportf- 
man, not cf the farmer, 
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Among the feveral breeds we would 
advife the hufbandman to chufe, not 
fixing himfelf to one in particular ac- 
cording to what he fuppofes to be its 
value above the reft, but confidering 
which will beft anfwer the demand he 
Ts like to have for the produce. In 
fome meafure, indeed, he is to be guided 
in this by the circumftances of his 
farm; asin the choice of his oxen 
and fheep, by the richnefs of his pa- 
ftures. He who has a good barn 
door, and a rich yard, will be able to 
keep a proper quantity of the largeft 
breed of thefe fowls in health and vi- 
gour: the commen or fmaller kind 
will fucceed beft with the peafant or 
the poorer farmer; for they will fup- 
port themfelves by running about the 
roads and hedges, in a great meafure; 
eating infe@ts, feeds, and whatfoever 
can afford @ living creature nourifh- 
ment, 

Thus upon thefetwo confiderations 
of the food and the demand, taken to- 
gether, the hufbandman, of whatfoever 
rank, will be able to know which of 
thofe feveral breeds, that are now fo 
common in-all places, it will be his 
intereft to take, 

Whichfoever kind he fixes on, let 
him obferve thefe marks of good- 
nefs in the particular fowls he buys, 
and guide himfelf by them in the 
choice. . 

Let the cock be large for his kind, 
full bodied, well thaped, and lively ; 
the cock is naturally an upright, ftate- 
ly, and majettic bird; and when he 
appears without thefe charaéters, it is 
aproof that fomething is amifs. The 
cock that does not ftrut, is not fit for 
the father of a brood, He fhould be 
long in the body, and thick in the 
garth. His neck fhould be long and 
naturally arched, free in its motions, 
and well covered with feathers, His 
comb and watles fhould be large, and 
of a bright red; his eyes full and 
fprightly, and their colour anfwerable 
to that of his feathers, which is a great 
beauty in the cock, and a mark of a 
right and true breed, His beak fhould 
be ftrong and hooked, his legs {tout 
and. fturdy ; his fpurs long and fharp, 
and his claws fhort and ftrong. Thefe 
are the marks of a good cock, of what- 
foeverbreed. Some have made 7 great 
deal of the colour, but the two bett 
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are the red and the white, of which 
the red is fitteft tor a fhout breed, and 
the white tor a more matte 

In the choice of a hen, the fame ge- 
neral marks are to be obferved as in 
the cock, only her whole afpe& fhovld 
be mild as the cock is fturdy, She 
fhould be lively and well coloured; 
her claws fhort and ftrong ; but if the 
want the hinder claws, it is fo much 
the better, they often breaking the 
eggs in her fitting. 

When the cocks and hens are thus 
chofen, let them be well obferved as 
foon as they are put into the ground, 
for if any thing be amifs in them, that 
is the time to change; and it is much 
better to fel] the bad again, and buy o- 
thers, than to fit down content with 
fuch as are not of the beft kinds in e- 
very refpeét; the Jofs attending this 
can be little, and is for once; but the 
difadvantage cf having a bad kind is 
great and continual, 

The cock fhould be lively, bufy, and 
noify: he fhould be often crowing ; 
and from time to time {cratching up 
the ground to turn up worms and o- 
ther tood for the hens, The hens 
thould be lively, but quiet; a crow- 
ing hen is as much to be rejedled as a 
dumb ‘cock : for tlefe are found by 
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Now if any of thefe faults appear 
inthe fowls that are bought for the 
breeders of a ftock, let fuch as have 
them be changed ; c ‘and this done over 
and over again till fuch as are in every 
refpeét right, are fixed upon. 

The proportions of the two fexes is 
about one to ten: a fingle cock will 
ferve twelve or fourteen hens; but 


the moft profitable way is to allow a 
cock to every ten_of them; and this 
way they will breed to the fulleft ad- 
vantage. 

The yard being thus flocked with 
thefe poultry in proper number, of the 
fitteft kinds, and of the choicett of the 
breed, the farmer is to confult the ma- 
maging them to the beft advantage for 
their breeding. 

The age is aconfiderable article in 
this refpeet ; and he is to be very care- 
ful in Kaiting their employment to 
that : for it would be very ill hufban- 
dry to ftop the profitable laying of a 
young hen, by fetting her upon her 
firft CEES) when there are fuch as are 
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fit for nothing elfe, and will do this 
better. 

As the youngeft hens are always 
the bett layers, and thofe advanced into 
years are the beft fitters, let thefe be 
managed feverally accordingly. And 
in both thefe refpedis the farmer is to 
have regard to the feeding: for any 
extream is equail y wrong, “whether in 
excels, or indefect, If they be ftarved 
or kept toolow, they will want ftrength 
and fpirits; and if they be fed too 
high they will grow fat. A fat hen 
is always lazy, and willnever lay well, 


nor fit quietly. The feeding them mo- -~ 


derately while laying, or while fitting, 
is the right method, 

he beft feafon of the year for hens 
fitting, is {pring and fummer ; the ear- 
Tieria fummer the better, and the firft 
months of fpring beit of all, 
is the beft month for chicken to be 
hatched, and the middle of thatmonth 
is the moft aS ourable time of the 


whole year, The hen fits only twent 
days, fo from this account it will be | 


eafy for the hufbandman to know when 
to put her upon the eggs for the beit 
brood; that is, in the laft week of 
February ; and from that time he may 
continue breeding till the firfl week in 
Oé€tober. 

The prudent hufbandman fhould 
never fet a hen that is lefs than two 
years anda half old; from this time to 
five, or hetween | five and fix years is 
the beft time of that creature’s life for 
fitting, and producing chicken, The 
fineit broods will be obtained when 
thefe two confiderations are regarded 
together; that is, when a hen of a 
good breed, and of about three years 
old, is fet in the middle or end of Fe- 
bruaty, upon.a parcel of well-chofen 
eggs laid by a young hen of a good 
kind alfo, who has Jet no cock come 
near her but her own, that the breed 
may be kept entire. 

We have obferved, that in order to 

the having a due sapeneiry of eggs, the 
hen that lays muft be kept moderately : 
fhe muft be fed ie as to have health 
and vigour, and not to grow fat: but 
there is femething to be faid for the 
Kind of food, as well as the quantity. 

The pretences of increafing the lay- 
ing of hens by particular diet, have 
been flighted by fome; but they have 
been fince confirmed upon the repeated 
trials of others, and no argument can 
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ftand againft experience. Many kinds 
of food have been. prefcribed for this 
purpofe, but there are two moft au- 
thorized by experiment, thefe are buck- 
wheat and hemp-feed: the effeét Of 
thefe is equa! in refpe& of laying; but 
the one fattens, at the fame time the 
other does not, therefore the condition 
of the hen is to fix which is prefer- 
able, 

If fhe be inclined to fat, then buck- 
wheat muit not be given, becaufe 
while it tends to make her lay by its 
common virtue, it will alfo increafe 
her fat fo as to take her off: in this 
cafe hempfeed is the proper kind, On 
the other hand, when a hen is poor, 
the proper kind is buckwheat, for at 
she fame time that it inclines her to 
Jay, it gets her into fleth. 

As to the number of eggs to be put 
under a hen for fetting, there have 
been different opinions ; but from 
what I have found trom many trials, 
the beft nurnber is feventeen. Let 
care be taken that they be frefh and 
found eggs, and let the upper fide of 
every one of them be marked blue; 
when the hen gets from her neift for 
feeding, or wafhing herfelf, let the 
whole number be carefully“examined 
to fee if fhe have turned them ail, or 
any of them. Such as fhe has not 
turned, the owner mutt fee turned for 
fier. And from this hewill know how 
to value her for fetting afterwards ; 
for the hen that turns all her eggs her- 
felf, is greatly preferable to thofe neg- 
Jigent ones which omit that needful 
caution, 

Every good houfewife knows how 
to judge of the newnefs and found- 
nefs’ of her eges by holding them up 
to the light, and feeing that they be 
fulland clear. This is never fo ne- 
ceffary as in the choice of thofe eggs 
which are to be fet for hatching. 

When a hen is fet, fhe muit never 


be difturbed againft her will; and fome™ 


care muft be taken to fet her food and 
water, If fhe be put from the neft 
acain{t her will, fhe often forfakes it 
entirely ; and if fhe be obliged ‘to go 
to feck for food and drink, oftentimes 
fhe is obliged to be abfent fo long in 
the fearch, that the eggs chill, and the 
chicken are kiiled inthem. 

This careis needful during the whole 
time of her fetting, but is moft of all 
to be frigily obferved toward the end 
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of the period, The chicken are thea 
formed in the eggs, and they require 
the conftant warmth of the creature’s 
body to keep them alive, a {mall time 
of chilling will utterly deftroy them. 

When the hen rifes from her eggs, 
efpecially at thefe trmes, to feed upon 
what is fet before her, the perfon who 
has the care of her, fhould ftir up the 
ftraw of her neft, and lay the eggs re- 
gularly together, that fhe may find all! 
convenientand agreeabie at her return. 

The cock is alfo to be watched upon 
thefe occafions, for when the hen is off 
her ne{t, he will offer his fervice to fet 
for her, but he does this very auk- 
wardly, frequently breaking fome of 
the eggs ; and the hen is always dif- 
pleafed at it. Sometimes fhe will en- 
tirely forfake the neft upon it, 

In the choice of eggs for fetting, if 
there be any larger than ufual, they 
are to be rejeéted, for they will not 
lie even, and will cool thofe that are 
nextihem, ‘Thefe often havea double 
yolk, and they are the eggs which com- 
monly preduce thofe monftrous op 
misfhapen chicken, which furprize the. 
common people, among the broods of 
this ereature. 

As nothing more js required for the 
hatching of chicltens than a due de- 
gree of heat, there has been long a 
cuftom in Egypt, of hatching them 
without the help of hens, in ovens, 
by means of a fmall and regular fore, 
They in this manner produce vaft 
broods at a time. This cuftom has 
of late been attempted to be brought 
into Europe; in France the celebrated 
Monfieur de Reaumur has made many 
experiments, and at length with fome 
fuccefs, From the public account he 
gave of this, the fame has: been at- 
tempted in England, and among other 
ingenious perfons, the honourable Mr, 
Stanhope tried it, and fucceeded: but 
there does not feem any probability of 
its being brought into common ufe; 
and indeed fo much nicety is required 
in the thing itfelf, and fuch a great 
deal of care of the chicken after they 
are hatched, that it appears rather fit 
for an amufement for the curious, than 
an employment to the hefbandman, 
We have feen that it may be done; and 
thatis all thatis worth our while to re- 
gard about it. 

if it happen’ that a hen dies, or a 
brood become by any accident mother- 

Tae lefs, 
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lefs, the beft method is to mix them 
among the ehicken. of another hen 
that are about the fame age, and fhe 
will take care of all together, A hen 
may thus be brought to conduét and 
afift three or four broods: and thisis 
the moft favourable circumftance con- 
cerning the hatching of eggs by art; 
but there is a limitation in the num- 
ber; and at prefent the attempt is not 
to be recommended to any on the 
foundation of utility and profit. 
Although we have fixed the fetting 
of the hen to the fummer and fpring 
months, it is not to be underfiood that 
they will not fet at other times, Eggs 
may be put under them at any feafon 
of the year, and they will hatch them; 
and for thofe that chufe to beftow a 
fufficient time and attendance upon 
them, the winter broods may be worth 
raifing, for they bear the beft price 
when they are grown up for fale in 
fpring. This, however, requires more 
trouble than the hufbandman can well 
beftow upon fo fmall an article in his 
Mtock ; and therefore it is we have re- 
commended the fetting of the hens in 
the end of February to any other time ; 
fora brood of March chicken will be 
worth near twice as much to him in 
this general way, as thofe of any other 
time. 
When the breed of chicken is the 
_only care, the white fowls with white 
legs and white beaks are to be preferred 
to all others, becaufe of the whitenefs 
and natural tendernefs of their flefh, 
and their price on that account in the 
. markets: but thefe are not the beft 
layers. 

Therefore if eggs be the principal 
care, the red cock and mottled hen 
are to be preferred. 

Ifa hen that has been fed with buck- 
wheat to make her lay frequently, 
grow too fat upon that diet, fhe muft 
be fed with oats ; for they at the fame 
time that they take down her fat, affift 
her breeding of eggs. 

In all thef% articles of feeding, it is 
not intended that the fowl fhould be 
kept upon thofe things entirely. She 
fhould be left to take fome care of her- 
felf abroad, for her fiirring about will 
do her fervice ; oniy what addition to 
her natural foed is required to keep 
ner in health and ftrength for laying, 
fhould be of thefe kinds. 

We haye. led the hufbandman, or 
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rather the good houfewife, (for this care 
naturally falls upon her) from the pur- 
chafe of the ftockin this kind, to the 
hatching of the young brood: thefe 
are the moft effential as well as the 
moft valuable articles that fall under 
this head, and we fhall therefore lay 
down fuch rules fer the breeding them 
up to the condition for market, as 
experience has fhewn are the moft 
ufeful, 

We have mentioned twenty days for 
the time the-hen fets: this is the ear- 


lieft period at which an egg hatches, © 


and as fome are longer than others ac- 
cording to the thicknefs of the fhell, 
their place under the hen, or other ac- 
cidents, they fometimes are one and 
twenty, and fometimes two and twenty 
days, 

In this, patience is the remedy. 
There have been feveral ways propofed 
of affifting the hen in hatching, and 
the like, but they are foolifh and un- 
neceflary. All this is left to nature, 

In large broods efpecially, it often 
happens. that fome chicken are thus 
hatched a confiderable time before the 
others, often one, and fometimes two 
days. In this cafe let the hen be 
watched to fee how fhe treats them, 
for if fhe be careful, nothing better can. 
be done than to leave them with her. 
But if fhe be reftlefs, and feem trou- 
bled with them, it will be beft to take 
them away. 

In this cafe let a little wool be put 
into. the bottom of a fieve, and let 
them be fet inthe reach of the warmth 
of the fire, if the air be chill; and 
thus nurfed up till the hen has hatched 
the reft, and can take them under her 
care, "During this time nothing ‘is 
needful but tokeep them warm, for the 
chicken in the two firft days requires 
no fcod, 

For the firft feeding of thechicken, 
the beft thing in the world is a mix- 
ture of white bread crumbs and fmall 
oatmeal, Leta quantity of thefe be 
mixed well-together, and then put a 
part of itto fteep in milk, and keep 
the reft dry. Give the chicken alittle 
of each fort at times, as they follow 
the hen, 

After they have thus got a litte 


ftrength, they are to be fed with bread, 


fieeped in milk, and then with barley- 
meal and cheefe-p arings cut {mall, and 
the like, and the hen will by this time 

greatly 
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-freatle afift in the providing for them, 
though at the firft fhe can do little 
more for them, than the keeping them 
together, and nourifhing them by her 
warmth, 

In cool weather it is always beft to 
keep chicken within doors, till they 
have got fome ftrength, at the wortft 
feafon, during the months we have re- 
eommended for breeding thefe crea- 
tures, they need not be kept within 
doors above ten or twelve days, after 
which they may be fuffered to go about 
abroad with the hen; and in the bet- 
ter feafons, the lefs of this keeping 
them within will be neceffary; often 
fearce at all. 

It is a very material thing to let 

the chicken, while they are young, 

have good water, for they fall into half 
the difeafes to which they are fubjcét, 

from the being cbliged to drink fach 
as is foul, or any thing they can get at, 

By means of the food we have di- 
re€ied for young chicken; and the 
giving them bread, fealded with milk, 
and fome barley meal afterwards, they 
may be fattened up while they are un- 
der the hen, ‘This is a very common 
practice in Ireland, and according to 
the common error of expreffion in 
- that country, they call thefe fucking 
chicke 

The moft general and ufeful time of 
fattening them is, at afomewhat more 
advanced growth. ‘Yo this end, when 
the hen forfakes them, which fhe al- 
ways does as foon as they are fairly 
able to provide for themfelves, they 
fhould be taken up and put into coops, 
in adarkifh place, and there fed for 
fourteen or fifteen days. Theirquiet- 
nefs affifts greatly to the fattening of 
them ; and they will always be moft 
quiet where they have leaft light. 

In thefe places they are to be fed in 
the manner that is called cramming, 
and the beft food is ordinary wheat 
flour, made into a pafte with milk, 
This is to be foaked m milk, and then 
broke into fmal! pieces, which are to 
be pat down their throats, always wet- 
ting them weil in milk firft, that they 
may go down eafily, 

Some prefer barley meal to wheat 
for this purpofe; and others fpeak 
greatly of the meal of buck-wheat: 
but from many trials it appears, that 
buck-wheat meal does not anfwer 
well alone, A little of it mixed with 
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the wheat flour before it is made intd 
pafte, may do very well; but too much 
is not profitable. 


CHICKLING PEA,  [Lathyrus. a 


-Chickling Vetch, or ‘Evetlatting Pez Peas, 
There are many varieties of this plant ~ 


cultivated in botanic gardens, [hey 
may be propagated by fowing the feeds 
in March upon a bed of light frefk 
earth, covering them about half an 
inch deep, But the beft method is, 
to make a fhallow drill in the ground, 
and then drop the feeds therein about 
fix inches diitant; thefe drills fhonic 
be a foot afunder, for the conveniency 
of hoeing and cleaning the ground be- 
tween them; which muft conftantly 
be done, otherwife the weeds will over- 
bear and deftroy them: but they will 
require no farther care, being very 
hardy plants, until the fpring follow- 

ing, at which time, (viz. in March) 
juft before they begin to fhoot, the 
roots fhould be careiully taken up, and 
tranfplanted where they are to conti- 
nue, placing them at leaft two feet a- 
funder, otherwife they will over-tun 
éach other, or whatever other plants 
ftand near them, If the feafon fhould 
prove dry, you muft give them fome 
water, to fettle the earth to their roots ; 
which fhould be now-and-then repeat- 
ed, if it continue dry weather, until 
the plants have taken root: after 
which, they will require no farther 
culture but to keep them clear from 
weeds, and in the fummer time to 
fupport them with ftrong ftakes,other- 
wife they will trail upon the ground 
and rot the branches, and deftroy what- 
ever plants grow near them. 

Thefe plants are very proper to plant 
againit a dead hedge, where they will 
run over it, and if they be kept trained 
up, will cover it in the fummer, and 
in fuch places they will produce great 
quantities of flowers ; but if they are 
planted in a lower garden, they muft 
have a great deal of room, and in fum- 
mer fhould have very ftrong ftakes 
placed down by them, to which they 
muft be clofely faftened, otherwife 
they will ramble and trail upon the 
ground, and appear very unfightly : : 
for if the ground be good in which 
they are planted, and the roots are very 
ftrong, they will fometimes grow eight 


or ten feet high in a feafon, and pro= 


duce abundance of flowers, which are 
very ornamental ia bafons or pots of 
flowers, 
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flowers, to place in chimnies or other 
parts of large rooms, ‘Thefe produce 
their flowers in June and july, and 
their feeds are perfected in Auguit ; 
their green leaves decay in autumn, 
and rife again the fucceeding (pring, 
their roots continuing good for many 
years: They delight moft in a light 
foil, not too dry nor over wet, but 


_ will grow in almoft any foil or fitua- 
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tion, but beft in that which is expofed 
to the fun, 

CHICK-WEED, [Alfne.] This 
plant was employed by the ancients ex- 
ternally againft eryfipelatous and o- 
ther inflammatory diforders, Later 
times have given it internally in he- 
moptoes, as a reftorative in atrophies 
and confumptions, and likewife as an 
antepileptic. Some recommend for 
thefe purpofes the exprefied juice to 
be taken to the quantity of an ounce ; 
others the dried leaves, in the dofe of a 
dram; and others a water diftilled 
from them. But if any real benefit 
is expected from alfine, it ought to be 
ufed liberally as food; though even 
then, its effets would not be fuperior 
to thofe of more approved culinary 
herbs. ee BD - Wed —~ 

Berry-Beartnc CHICK-WEED, 
[ Cucubalus.| This plant is of no great 
ufe or beauty, it grows wild in Ger- 
many and the northern parts of Eng- 
land, 

CHINA ROOT. There are two 
forts of this root in the fhops, one 
brought from the Eaft-Indies, the o- 
ther from the Weft. They are both 
longith, full of joints, of a pale red- 
difh colour, of no fmell, and very lit- 
tle tafte: the oriental, which is the 
moft efteemed, is confiderably harder 
and paler coloured than the other, 
Such fhould be chofen as is frefh, clofe, 
heavy. and upon being chewed ap- 
pears full of a fat unétuous juice. 
China root was either unknown or dif- 
regarded by theancient phyficians, It 
was firft introduced into Europe about 
the year 1535, with the charafter of a 
{pecific againift venereal and cutaneous 
diforders, and as fuch was made ufe 
of for fome time, but at length gave 
place to medicines of a more powerful 
kind Itis generally fuppofed to pro- 
mote infenfible perfpiration and the 
urinary difcharge; and by its un€&tuous 
quality to obtund acrimonious juices. 

CHIN-SCAB, A {cabby difeafe in 
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fheep, that runs on the fkin, and i¢ 
commonly called of fhepherds, the 
Darters; which will kill them, if not 
remedied: it comes by negligence of 
the fhepherds, when they fuffer them 
to feed on grafs covered with dew, 
which is evil. To cure it, 1. Take 
a little quantity of hyffop and falt 
beaten together, and therewith chafe 
and fret the palate of the mouth, and 
all over the mouth; or e:fe with felf- 
heal and cinque-foil, and wafhing the 
{cab with vinegar, afterwards anoint 
it with tar and hogfgreafe mixed to- 
gether. 2, Others ftamp cyprefs leaves 
in water, and therewith wafh the pa- 
late of the mouth, and the fores. 3. 
But as. fome fhepherds take this fcab 
to bea kind of a pox, which will com- 
monly be as weil on the briiket, as 
upon his chin, and fay, itis got by 
feeding after hogs that have the {wine 
pox ; they anoint it with tar and hogf- 
greafe melted together; and if not 
helped in time, one fheep will infec& 
the reft. 

To CHIT, to fprout, fhooting forth 
for growth, ”applied'to corn, 

CHIVES, [Cepa fectilis juncifolia pe- 
rennis,| A ‘fmall fort of onions which 
never produce any bulbs, and are pro- 
pagated by parting the roots, 

CHOCOLATE-NUT, the fruit of 
the cocca tree, 

CHOLER, a diftemper incident to 
fheep, in fummer, being known by the 
yellownefs of the fkin : To cure which, 
fiamp a few elder leaves, firain them 
with ale, and give the fame warm, 

CHOLIC. The cholic, fret, or gripes, 
which, in the farriers terms, though 
very injudiciowfly, is meant to fignify 
moft of the difeafes of the guts, is no 
other than the pain that accompanies 
all the particular diforders thofe parts 
are liable to. 

Horfes are feldom or never troubled 
with any other adiriction in their 
bowels, excepting what proceeds from 
the dung hardening and obftruéting 
thofe paffages; and when the matter 
is pent up in the firft pafiages, to wit, 
in the {ftomach and guts, and putrifies 
there, the juices turn four, vifcid, and 
ropy, and fret the tender membrane 
which covers the infide of the guts; 
by the vifcidity alfo the wind is in- 
tangled, which creates a fwelling and 
ciftention, fo that the belly becomes 
hard like a drum; and if the excre- 
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ments be very much hardened in the 
great or ftreight gut, they caufe a pref- 
fure upon the neck of the bladder, 
and hinder the paffages of the urine, 
that a horfe cannot pifs; fometimes 
the fundament fwells, and all towards 
the fheath, which is very dangerous. 
A horfe in this condition muft needs 
be in great pain, and even in danger of 
his life, if a fpeedy relief is not had; 
therefore, in order to the cure, after 
he has been raked, and with a great 
deal of caution, the following clytter 
Ought to be injeéted : 

* Take the leaves of mallows, marfh- 
mallows, and mercury, of each three 
handfuls, boil them in three quarts of 
weter for the fpace of half an hour; 
to the {trained decoétion add lenitive 
eleGtuary four ounces, fpirit of wine 
or brandy half a pint, oil or butter 
half a pound.” Let this be injeéted 
lukewarm, and retained as long as 
poffible. 

Four hours after the operation of 
this clyfter, if the horfe is not very 
much relieved, the following may be 
given : 

“ Take leaves of mallows and marfh- 
mallows, of each three handfuls, as 
above directed, linfeed and foenugreek 
feeds, of each two ounces, coriander 
feeds, cummin feeds, and anifeeds, of 
each two drams, bay-berries, cubebs, 
and Jamaica pepper, of each one 
dram. Let thefe alfo be boiled for 
the fpace of half an hour, or be in- 
fufed in boiling water for two hours ; 
and to the decoétion add four ounces 
of emetic-wine,” Let this be given 
as the former; and by the help of 
thefe, the adftri@tion of the bowels, 
or the coftivenefs, may be removed, 

But if the horfe has, along with his 
coftivenefs, violent cholic pains, pro- 
ceeding from wind and phlegm; after 
the groffer excrements are difcharged, 
the following clyfter may be given. 

*¢ Take red-rofe leaves two hand- 
fuls, tops of centaury the lefs, and 
wormwood, of each one handful, 
Boil them in two quarts of water to 
three pints ; and in the decoétion dif- 
folve two ounces of diafcordium, and 
half a pint of treacle water, or fpirit 
of wine, 

This willinfallibly take off the pain, 
and lie in the bowels like a cordial, 
without giving him the leaft motion to 
dung, but compofe and lull his fpirits, 
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and in a minute take off the violent 
gripes; if the p2in fhould chance to 
return, the fame may be repeated ; and, 
if neceffary, the dofe of the diafcor- 
dium may be enlarged to three eunces 
or more ; and there is hardly any kind 
of cholic pain but what may be car- 
ried off by it, 

Cholicks and griping pains in the 


bowels of horfes become fuddenly — 


mortal, that without any regard to 
other circumftances, they ought im- 
mediately to be removed ; and if cof- 
tivenefs happens to continue upon 
the ufe of the remedies that are pre- 
fcribed for that purpofe, that fymp- 
tom will of courfe go off in the fequel 
of the cure; for after the moft urgent 
fymptOms are removed, the next in.. 
tention muft be to defiroy the caufe 
of the diftemper, otherwife it may re- 
turn again. : 

Wherefore we recommend gentle 
purging, with the ufe of fuch things 
as are hot and penetrating ; and this 
we do contrary to the opinion, though 
net altogether to the praétice, of moft 
farriers, who believe coftivenefs to pro- 
ceed from inward heat; whereas that 
heat is only the effet of coftivenefs 
and not the caufe, as is eafily demon- 
ftrated, and is occafioned chiefly by in- 
digefted matter in the ftomach and 
guts, which binds up the excrements ; 
which, when the guts are full and 
prefied upon, caufe heat; therefore 
as all hot fpicy things are proper to 
cut and deftroy thofe vifcidities which 
caufe the lentor, and harbour wind, 
they ought more or lefs to be exhibited 
in all intentions that are requifite to 
the cure of coftivenefs, ‘The follow- 
ing purge may, for that reafon, be gi- 
ven, and will be found very profitable, 
after the violence of the cholic pains 
are over, and the obftinate ftoppages 
of the bowels are removed. 

‘© Take mallows and marfh-mal- 
lows, of each one handful, roots of 
marfh-mallows fix ounces, leaves of 
fenna two ounces, bay-berries and ju- 
niper-berries, of each an ounce. Boil 
them in three pints af water to one 
quart, {train out the decoétion through 
a fieve or coarfe cloth, and add two 
ounces of fyrup of buckthorn.” Or 
this ; 

“ Take mallows and marfh-mal- 
lows, of each two handfuls, fenna one 
ounce, jalap in grofs powder half an 

ounce, 
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eunce, carraway feeds, an ounce 
and a half. Boil themin the fame 


quantity of water as above dire¢ted, 
to the confumption of a third part; 
and in the {trained decodétion diffolve 
four ounces of manna.”’ Or the fol- 
lowing :_ 

© Take eight ounces of manna, ttvo 
ounces of cream of tartar, diffolve 
them in a quart of fweet whey, and 
add eight ounces of the oil of olives.” 

Either of thefe may be made ufe of 
after clyfters have been injected, the 
horfe gbeing kept from feeding two 
hours before and two hours thereafter, 
He may then be walked abroad for the 
fpace of an hour; and upon his re- 
turn it would not at all be amifs if 
there was tripe-broth prepared for him 
f{trewed with oatmeal ; and if he feems 
unwilling to drink it, he may have 
two or three quarts adminiftered 
through a horn, and the fame quan- 
tity repeated two hours after. 

Thefe wili help the operation of the 
phyfic, loofen, and wafh down the vif- 
cid flimy matter, which not only fet- 
ters the excrements, but intangles the 
wind, which caufes violent exceffive 
pain, by its preffure and diftention of 
the colon: But if the horfe be of fmall 
value, and it is not worth while to 
be at all this expence and trouble a- 
bout him, the following purging 
drench mav be made ufe of. 

‘* Take mallows and marfh-mal- 
lows, of each two handfuls, or four 
jnandfuls ofcommon mallows (if marfh- 
-mallows are not to be had) jalap in 
powder two ounces, anifeeds, or fen- 
nel feeds, an ounce. Boil them as be- 
fore dire&ted, and add tothe decoétion 
four ounces of common treacle,” 
Or this: 

“* Take half an ounce of the bitter 
apple in powder, three drams of aloes, 
and one dram of diagridium; make 
them into a ball with flour and butter,” 
To be given as the former, 

Tf your horfe’s fundament be fwelled, 
which fometimes happens to that de- 
gree before raking and clyfters are ad- 
miniftered, that he cannot ftale, be- 
caufe when the excrements are hard- 
ened and pent up in the great or 
ftraight gut, that heing full, it preffes 
upon the neck of the bladder, fo as 
to hinder the paffage of his urine; and 
if this fymptom does not wear off foon 
after thofe means have been ufed, re- 
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courfe muft be had> with all fpeed to 
thofe things that are proper to keep 
down inflammation, for which pur= 
pofe we recommend the ufe of the fol- 
lowing decoétion : 

*° Take 0; red-rofe leaves two hand- 
fuls, boivehem in a quart of water for 
the fpace of half an hour; add to the 
decoétion a fmall quantity of brandy, 
fpirit of wine, or rum, and with a 
{punge bathe his fundament and fheath 
often, 

This deco&tion fhould always be 
made as warm as he can bear it, and 
the fpirits mixt with it as often as itis 
ufed, viz. to every two parts of the de- 
coétion add one of the fpirits, : 

His yard ought alfo to be kept up to 
his belly with a gentle bandage, be- 
caufe the humours fall into it witha 
very eafy influx, as itis both a foft and 
dependent part, by which means the 
fwelling and inflammation are often 
kept up, after the firft caufe is ina 
great meafure removed, and fometimes 
proves the occafion of a gangrene ; and 
therefore to keep that fufpended, the 
farrier or groom may take a piece of 
canvas, fix or eight inches broad, and 
fixing two ftraps to each corner for- 
wards, they may be brought one on 
each fide over his flanks, and faftened 
upon his reins, the hind parts fhould - 
have the corners cut off, according as 
the fwelling happens to be more or 
lefs on the upper part of the yard, 
with one fingle piece of ftrong tape 
fixt to it, which coming through be- 
tween his hips, is to be brought over 
the croup, and tied to the other two; 
and when this accident happens to a 
ftone-horfe, his ftones ought alfo to 
be fufpended in a bag of foft flaxen 
cloth, which may eafily be fixt to the 
other, 

By this means the return of the 
blood will be rendered very éafy, and 
the fwelling will thereupon affwage, 
which, for want of fuch a method, has 
fometimes been the caufe of fudden 
death, 

It will be very neceffary, after the 
preceding means have been complied 
with, and the moft urgent fymptoms 
are removed, to adminifter fuch things 
as are neceflary to deftroy the remains 
of thofe vifcidities ; for which pur- 
pofe the following powder, to the 
quantity of a fpoonful, may be given 
every morning : 

Ff2 s¢ Take 
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** Take gentian and birthwort-roots, 
ef each four ounces, galangal, zedoary, 
and calamus aromaticus, of each one 
Ounce, the tops of dried wo:mwood 
and the leffer centaury, of each an 
Ounce and a half, nutmegs, ginger, 
black pepper, and bay-ber,ps, of each 
half an ounce, Make them into a 
fine powder, and keep it in a glafs or 
gallipot clofe covered,” 

This may be given in white wine, 
ale, or in a decoétion wherein a hand- 
ful of rue has been boiled, letting 
him faft two hours before and one af- 
ter; and if your horfe be of {mall va- 
luc, you may give him every day, a- 
mong a few oats, an ounce of anti- 
mony, and two ounces of flour of 
brimfione; or you may make it up 
into a pafte, with a little flour and 
butter, continuing its ufe for the fpace 
of one week, 

Champt rue and garlick is alfo very 
ferviceable in this cafe ; but all reme- 
dies will prove the more fuccefsful if 
you give your horfe proper exercife ; 
and, indeed, that alone oftentimes 
proves fufficient; for by exercife the 
whole body is fhook, and the lentor 
in the bowels and the excrements 
readily falls downwards to their expul- 
fion out of the body. 

A bottle of Jackfon’s tin@ure given 
in fome warm ale has often done fer- 
vice, 

CHRISTMAS ROSE, [Helleborus 
Niger.] This grows wild in Swiffer- 
land, Auftria, &c. and is propagated 
by parting its roots in autumn, — It is 
otherwife called Black Hellebore. 

CHRIST’s THORN, [Spina Chrifi, 
Paliurus.] This plant grows natu- 
rally in the hedges near Paleftine ; it 
rifes with a pliant fhrubby ftaik to the 
height of eight or ten feet, fending out 
many weak flender branches, garnifhed 
with olive leaves placed alternately ; 
they have three longitudinal veins, and 
areof apalegreen, The flowers come 
out atthe wings of the ftalk in cluf- 
ters, almoft the length of the young 
branches ; they are of a greenifh yel- 
Jow colour, and appear in June, and 

ware fucceeded by broad, roundifh, 
buckler-fhaped  feed-veffels, which 
have borders like the brims: of a hat, 
the foot-ftalks being fattened to the 
middle, and have three cells, each con- 
taining one feed. 

This is by many perfons fuppofed 
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to be the plant from which the crowm 
of thorns, which was put upon the 
head of our Saviour, was compofed ; 
the truth of which is fupported by 
many travellers of credit, whe affirm, 
that this is one of the moft common 
fhrubs in the country of Judea, and 
jvom the pliablenefs of its branches, 
which may be eafily wrought into any 
figure, it may afford a probability. 

Herh CHRISTOPHER, [Aéea.} 
This plant grows wild in feverai parts 
of the north of England, but being of 
little beauty, is feldom cultivated in 
gardens, except by curious perfons for 
variety. 

CHURNING. See Burren. 

CIBOULS, SeeCuisours. . 

Sweet CICELY, [Myrrhis.] There 
are feveral forts of this plant in the 
gardens of the curious, but they are 
of little ufe or beauty. 

CICHORY. Wild fuccory, 

CINNAMON, [Cinnamomum.] This 
is.a light, thin bark, of a reddifh co- 
lour, rolled up in long quills or canes); 
of a fragrant, delightiulfmell, and an 
aromatic, fweet, pungent tafte, with 
fome degree of aflringency. It is ge- 
nerally mixed with the Cafia bark: 
this laft is eafily diftinguifhable by its 
breaking over fmooth, whilft cinna- 
mon fplinters ; and by its flimy muci- 
laginous tafte, without any thing of 
the roughnefs of the true cinnamon, 
Cinnamon is avery elegant and ufeful 
aromatic, mere grateful both to the 
palate and ftomach, than moft other 
fubftances of this clafs: by its aftrin- 
gent quality it likewife corroborates 
the vifcera, and proves of great fervice 
in feveral kinds of alvine fluxes, and 
immoderate difcharges from the ute- 
rus. An effential oil, a firple and 
fpirituous diftilled water, and a tinc- 
ture of it, are kept in the shops, 

The body of the tree is covered 
with the bark, which is at firft green 
and afterwards red, the leaf is not un- 
like the laurel. When firft unfolded, 
it is of a flame colour, but after being 
expofed to the air, and growing dry, ° 
it changes to a deep green on the up- 
per furface, and to a lighter on the 
lowere The flowers are {mall and 
white, and grow in large bunches at 
the extremity of the branches, and 
have an agreeable fmell, not unlike 
the lilly of the valley.. The fruit. is 
fhaped like an acorii, but not fo large, 

CINQUE- 
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CINQUEFOIL, [Agentina.] Called 
alfo filverweed or wild tanfey. This 
plant grows wild about the fides of 
rivulets and other moiit places: it has 
no italk; the leaves lie flat on the 
ground,’ The writers on the materia 
medica in general look upon argentina 
as avery ftrong aftringent ; Boerhaave 
‘relates, that it equals in virtue the 
Peruvian bark ; Hoffman, that it pew- 
erfully reftrains alvine and other 
fluxes ; Geoffroy, that it effefually 
ftops hemorrhagies of every kind, 
Thefe virtues feem to have been at- 
tributed to this plant trom its agree- 
ment in botanic characters with tor- 
mentil, which is known to be a pow- 
erful ftyptic. The fenfible qualities 
of argentina do not promife any fuch 
virtues: the leaves have a merely her- 
baceous tafte; the roots, a pleafant 
fweetifh one, like that ‘of parfnips, 
but not fo {trong. 

CISTUS, Rock Rofe. There are no 
jefs than eighteen forts of this beauti- 
ful fhrub; the varieties of which are 
very great ornaments to a garden; their 
‘flowers are produced in great plenty all 
‘over the fhrubs, which though but of 
a fhort duration, yet are fucceeded by 
frefh ones almoft every day for above 
two months fucceffively. Thefe flow- 
ers are many of them about the big- 
nefs of a middling rcfe, but fingle, and 
of different colours; the plant conti- 
nues green throughout the year, 

The forts may ‘all be propagated, 
by fowing their feeds upon a gentle 
hot-bed, or on a warm border in the 
common ground in March ; and when 
the plants are come up about three 
inches high, they fhouldbe tranfplant- 
ed either into fmali pots, or a border 
of good light earth, at about ten inches 
diftanee everyiway” if they are planted 
into pots, they fhould be removed un- 
der a common hot-bed frame’in win- 
ter, to defend them from the froft, 
which may be hurtful to them while 
young, if they are not proteéted from 
it; but they fhould have as much o- 
pen free air as poffible in mild wea- 
ther, and will require to be often re- 
frefhed with water, 

In the fpring following, thefe plants 
may be turned out of the pots, with 
all the earth preferved to their roots, 
and planted in the places where they 
are to remain, (for they are bad plants 
to remove when grown old) obferving 
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to give them now and then a little 
water, until they have‘taken frefh 
roots; after which time they will re- 
quire no farther care than to train 
them upright in the manner you would 
have them grow: but thofe plants 
which were at firft planted into a bor- 
der in the open ground, fhould be 
arched over, and covered with mats in 
frofty weather, during the firit winter, 
but may be tranfplanted abroad the 
fucceeding f{pring: in removing of 
thefe plants, you fhould be careful to 
preferve as much earth about their 
roots as you can; and if the feafon 
fhould prove hot and dry, you muft 
water and fhace them, until they have 
taken frefh root; after which they will 
require no other culture than was be- 
fore dire&ted. 

From this tree growing in the Ar- 
chipelago, the Greeks gather the gum 
Jabdanum. 

Dwarf CISTUS, [Helianthemum.} 
There are many fpecies of this plant 
growing in England, Portugal, Italy, 
France, and America, fome of which 
are perennial, others annual; they are 
all propagated by feéds fown in March, 
or cuttings planted in May. 

CITRON, [Cirrus.] The fpecies 
are, 1. Citron with a large, oblong, 
pointed fruit, having a thick rough 
rind ; or Sweet Citron, 2, Thecom- 
mon Citron. 

There are feveral other varieties of 
this fruit, with which the Englifh gar- 
dens have been fupplied from Genoa, 
where is the great nurfery for the fe- 
veral iparts of Europe for this fort, as 
alfo Grange and Lemon trees, 

The feveral forts of Citrons are cul- 
tivated in much the fame manner as 
the Orange-tree, to which we fhall re- 
fer the reader to avoid repetition ; but 
fhal! only remark, that thefe are fome- 
what tenderer than the Orange, and 
fhould therefore have a warmer fitua- 
tion in winter, otherwife they are very 
fubje& to caft their fruit. They 
fhould alfo continue a little longer in 
the houfe in the fpring, and be carried 
in again fooner in the auturnn. And 
as their leaves are larger, and their 
fhoots ftronger than thofe of the O- 
range, they require a little more wa- 
ter in the fummer; but in the winter 
they fhould have little water at each 
time, which muft be the oftener re- 
peated. 

The 
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The common Citron is much the 
beft ftock to bud any of the Orange or 
Lemon kinds upon, it being the ftrait- 
eft and freeft growing tree; the rind is 
fmoother, and the wood lefs knotty 
than either the Orange or the Lemon, 
and will take either fort full as well as 
its own kind, which is what none of 
the other forts will do: and thefe 
ftocks, if rightly managed, will bevery 
ftrong the fecond year after fowing, 
capable to receive any buds, and will 
have ftrength to force them out vigo- 
roufly; whereas it often happens, 
when thefe buds are inoculated into 
weak ftocks, they frequently die, or 
remain till the fecond year before they 
put out; and thofe that fhoot the 
next fpring after budding, are often- 
times fo weak as hardly to be fit to 
remain, being incapable to make a 
ftrait handfome ftem, which is the 
great beauty of thefe trees, 

CITRUL, or Water Melon, [Angu- 
vina.| Of this there are feveral varie- 
ties, which differ in the form and co- 
Jour of their fruit. But as thefe vary 
annually from feeds, fo it is needlefs 
to enumerate them here. 

The fruit is cultivated in Spain, 
Portugal, Italy, and moft other warm 
countries in Europe; as alfo in Afri- 
ca, Afia, and America, and is by the 
inhabitants of thofe countries greatly 
efleemed for their wholefome cooling 
quality: but in England the fruit ie 
not fo univerfally efteemed, though 
there are fome few perfons who are 
very fond of them. 

To have this fruit good, you muft 
firft provide yourfelf with fome feeds 
which fhould be three or four years 
old, for new feeds are apt to produce 
vigorous plants, which are feldom fo 
fruitful as thofe of a moderate ftrength. 
The beft forts to cultivate in England 
are thofe with fmiall round fruit, which 
come from Aftracan, for thofe with 
very large fruit feldom ripen in this 
climate. Having provided yourfelf 
with good feed, you may fow it in the 
hot-bed for early cucumbers; then 
you fhould prepare a heap of new 
dung the beginning of February, 
which fhould be thrown in a heap for 
about twelve days to heat, as is prac- 
tifed for early cucumbers, When the 
dung is of a proper temper, the bed 
fhould be made in the fame manner as 
for the Mufk Melon, covering the 
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dung about five inches thick with 
loamy earth; for the plants may be 
raifed fit to plant out for good, in the 
fame manner as the early cucumbers, 
fo the bed here mentioned is where 
they are to remain for good. But as 
thefe plants require much more room 
than cither cucumbers or common 
melons, fo there fhould be but one 
plant put into a three-light frame ; 
therefore a hill of the fame loamy 
earth fhould be raifed a foot and a 
half high in the middle light of each 
frame, into which, when the bed is of 
a proper temper for heat, the plants 
fhould be caréfully planted, obferving 
to water and fhade them until they 
have taken good root, 

After thefe plants are placed in thefe 
beds, you muft be careful to admit 
frefh air to them, by raifing of the 
glaffes in proportion to the weather; 
and as their branches extend you 
fhould lead the fhoots as they are pro- 
duced, fo as to fill each part of the 
frame, but not to croud each other, 
and be careful to keep them clear from 
weeds ; they muft alfo be frequently 
watered, but do not give it them in 
great quantities, In fhort, there is 
little difference to be obferved in the 
management of thefe, from that of 
mufk melons, but only to give them 
more room, earthing the beds to the 
fame depth, and adding to the fides of 
the beds for the roots of the plants to 
Tun into it, amd to keep the beds toa 
good temperature of heat; and whea 
the fruit appears, to admit air freely 
to the plants, in order to fet their 
fruit; but when the nights are cold, 
the glaffes muft be covered with mats 
to keep the beds warm, without which 
this fruit will feldom,come to be good 
in this country. Aay- 

CLIMBERS, or Virgin's Bower, 
[Clematis.] Of this plant there are 
feveral fpecies, and of different co- 
lours, as blue, purple, red, &c, as alfo 
fingle and double flowers, and are all 
eafily propagated by laying down their 
branches; for although the fingle 
flowers do fometimes produce feeds in 
England, yet as thefefeeds, when fown, - 
remain a whole year in the ground be- 
fore they vegetate, fo the other being 
the more expeditious method of in- 
creafing thefe plants, is generally prac- 
tifed: but in order to fucceed, thefe 
layers fhould be put down ata diffe- 
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rent feafon from the former; for when 
they are layed in the autumn, their 
fhoots are become tough, fo do rarely 
put cut roots under two years; and 
after lying fo long in the ground, not 
one in three of them will have made 
good rocts, fo that many have fuppofed 
thefe plants were difficult to propa- 
gate; but fince they have altered the 
feafon of doing it, they have found 
thefe layers have fucceeded as well as 
thofe of other plants. 

The beft time for laying down of 
the branches is in July, foon after they 
have made their firft fhoots, for it is 
the young branches of the fame year 
which do freely take root; but as 
thefe are very tender, and apt to 
break, fo there fhould be great care 
taken in the operation: therefore thoie 
branches from which thefe fhoots are 
produced. fhould be firit brought 
down to the ground, and faftened to 
prevent their rifing; then the young 
fhoots fhould be laid into the earth, 
with their tops raifed upright, three 
or four inches above ground; and af- 
ter the layers are placed down, if the 
furface of the ground be covered with 
mofs, rotten tanners bark, or other 
mulch, it will prevent the ground from 
drying, fo that the layers will not re- 
quire watering above three or four 
times, which fhould not be at lefs than 
five or fix days interval; for when 
thefe layers have too much wet, the 
tender fhoots frequently rot, or when 
the young fibres are newly put out, 
they are fo tender as to perifh by hav- 
ing much wet: therefore where the 
method here dire&ted is praétifed, the 
branches will more certainly take root 
than by any other yet pra¢tifed, 

As thefe plants have all of them 
climbing branches, fo they fhould be 
always planted where they may be 
fupported, otherwife the branches will 
fall to the ground and appear unfight- 
ly; fo that unlefs they are properly 
difpofed, inftead of being ornaments 
to a garden, they will become the re- 
verfe, When there arearbours or feats 
with trellis-work round them, thefe 
plants are very proper to train up a- 
gain{t it; or where any walls or other 
fences require to be covered from the 
fight, thefe plants are very proper for 
the purpofe; but they are by no means 
proper for open borders, nor do they 
--fwer the expectation when they 
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are intermixed with fhrubs; for un« 
lefs their branches have room to ex- 
tend, they will not be produétive of 
many fiowers. 

The fort with double flowers is the 
moft beautiful, fo that fhould be pre- 
ferred to thofe with fingle flowers, of 
which a few only fhould be planted 
for variety. They are all equally hardy, 
fo are feldom injured by froft, except~ 
ing in very fevere winters, when fome- 
times the very tender fhoots are killed 
but if thefe are cut off in the fpring, 
the ftems will put out new fhoots, 

CIVES. See Cuives. j 

CLARY, [Sclarea Horminum.] The 
name of a plant, of which there are 
great varieties found in different parts 
of Europe, in the Canary iflands, and 
Mexico, The leaves have a warm 
bitterifh pungent tafte ; and a ftrong, 
not very agreeable fmell: the touch 
difcovers in the leaves a large quan- 
tity of glutinous or refinous matters 
they are principally recommended ia 
the fluor albus, and other female 
weakneffes, in hyfteric diforders, and 
in flatulent colics. 

CLIVERS, [Aparine.] This is a 
flender rough plant, growing very 
frequently to the length of four or five 
feet when hanging on a hedge. It is 
recommended as an aperient, and par- 
ticularly ufeful as an antifcorbutic. 

CLOTBUR. Burdock. C/og 

CLOUDBERRY, a fpecies of bram- 
ble, growing in the north of England 
and Scotland, 

CLOVE, [Carycphylla Aramatica.} 
Cloves are the flower cups (not as is 
generally fuppofed the fruit) of a bay- 
like tree, growing in the Eaft-Indies. 
In fhape, they fomewhat refemble 2 
fhort thick nail: in the infide of each 
clove are found a ftylus and ftamina 
with their apices, as in other flower 
cups: at the larger end fhoot out from 
the four angles four little points likea 
ftar, in the middle of which is a round 
ball, compofed of four little leaves, 
which are the unexpanded petala of 
the flower. Cloves have avery ftrong 
agreeable aromatic fmell, and a bit- 
terifh pungent tafte, almo{t burning 
the mouth and fauces, The Dutch, 
from whom we have this fpice, fre- 
quently mix withit cloves which have 
been robbed of their oil: thefe, though 
in time they regain from the others a 


confiderable fhare both of tafte and 


mel, 
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fmell, are eafily diftinguifhable by their 
weaker flavour and lighter colour, 
Cloves, confidered as medicines, are 
very hot ftimulating aromatics, and 
poffefs in an eminent degree the gene- 
ral virtues of fubftances ot this clafs. 
An extract made from them with rec- 
tified {pirit is exceffively hot and pun- 
gent; the diftiiled oil has no great 
pungency ; an extraét made with wa- 
ter is naufeous and fomewhat ftypric. 
CLOVE GILLIFLOWER, or Fuly 
Flower. See Carnation. A great 
variety of thefe flowers are met with 
in our gardens: thofe made ufe of 
in medicine ought to be of a deep 
crimfon colour, and a pleafant aroma- 
tic fmell, fomewhat like that of cloves ; 
many forts have fcarce any fmell at 
all, The caryophylla rubra are faid to 
be cardiac and alexipharmac: Simon 
Paulli relates, that he has cured many 
malignant fevers by the ufe of a de- 
coction of them ; which he fays pow- 
erfully promotes fweat and urine, 
without greatly irritating nature, and 
alfo raifes the fpirits, and quenches 
thirft. At prefent thefe flowers are 
chiefly valued for their pleafant flavour, 
which is entirely loft even by light co@ti- 
on : hence the college direét thefyrup, 
which is the only officinal preparation 
of them, to be made by infufion. 
CLOVER, [Trifolium.] . ‘The fpe- 
cies are, 1. The red or Dutch Clever. 
2. Trefoil with umbellated heads, pods 


. having four feeds, and a creeping 


ftaik ; White Meadow Trefoil, Ho- 
neyfuckle grafs, or White Dutch Clo- 
ver. 3. Trefoil with oval imbricated 
{pikes of flowers, having deflexed per- 
manent ftandards, naked empalements, 
and an erect ftalk ; Yellow Meadow 
Trefoil, or Hop Clover. 4. Trefoil 
with imbricated {pikes of flowers, hav- 
ing deflexed permanent ftandards, em- 
palements ftanding upon foot-ftalks, 
and trailing ftalks ; the leaft Yellow 
Hop Trefoil, called None-fuch, or 
Black-feed. 5. Trefoil with oval 
{pikes of flowers, having leafy em- 
palements, an ereét hairy ftalk, and 
fpear-fhaped leaves; greater hairy 
Meadow Trefoil, with a whitifh ful- 
phur or copper-coloured flower, 6, 
Trefoil with oblong, blunt, hairy {pikes 
of flowers without leaves, and roundifh 
lobes, 7. Narrow-leaved Spanifh 
Trefoil, %. Trefoil with oblong, 
gonical, hairy fpikes, having briftly in- 
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dentures to the empalements, whicls 
are almoft equal, and linear lobes to 
the leaves. 9 T'refoil with oval hoary 
fpikes, and briftly indentures to the 
empalements, which are equal; or 
Hare s foot Trefoil, 10, Trefoil with 
rou’ difh heads, refexed bladder em- 
palements with two teeth, and a creep- 
ing ftalk; Strawberry Trefoil, 11, 
Trefoil with long naked bunches of 
pods containing two feeds, and an 
erect {talk ; or, common Melilot. 12, 
Trefoil with long fpikes, half-naked 
acute-pointed pods, and an upright 
ftalk ; Sweet Melilot Trefoil.. 

The firft fort, which is well known 
in England by the title of Red Clover, 
needs no defcription; this has been 
frequently confounded with the red 
Meadow Trefoil by the botanifts, whe 
have fuppofed they were the fame fpe- 
cies ; but thefeeds of both have been of- 
ten fown in the fame bed, which have 
conftantly produced the two fpecies 
without varying. The ftalks of the 
Meadow Trefoil are weak and hairy ; 
the ftipula, which embrace the ioot- 
ftalks of the leaves, are narrow and 
very hairy; the heads of flowers are 
rounder, and not fo hairy as thofe of 
the clover, whofe {talks are ftrong, al- 
moft fmooth, furrowed, and rife twice 
the height of the other; the heads of 


flowers are large, oval, and hairy ; the’ 


petal of the flowers open much wider, 
and their tubes are fhorter than thofe 
of the other; but the clover has been 
fo much cultivated in England for near 
a hundred years pait, that the feeds 
have been fcattered over many of the 
Englifh pattures, fo that there are few 
of them which have not clover mixed 
with the other graffes ; and this has 
often deceived the botanifts, who have 
fuppofed that the Meadow Trefoil has 
been improved to this by dreffing of 
the land, 

Since the red clover has been culti- 
vated in England, there has been great 
improvement made of the clay lands, 
which before produced little but rye- 
grafs, and other coarfe bents, which, 
by being fown with red clover, have 
produced more than fix times the 
quantity of fodder they formerly had 
on the fame land; whereby the far- 
mers have been enabled to feed a much 
greater ftock of cattle than they could 
do before, with the fame extent of 
grousid, which has enriched the ground 
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and prepared it for corn; fo where 
the land is kept in tillage, it is the 
ufual method now amongit the far- 
mers to lay down their grcund with 
clover, after having had two crops of 
corn, whereby there is a con{tant rota- 
tion of wheat, barley, clover, or tur- 
neps, on the fame land. The clover 
feed is generally fown with the barley 
in the fpring, and when the barley is 
taken off, the clover fpreads and co- 
vers the ground, and this remains one 
two years; after which the land is 
ploughed again for wheat. f 

The clover is a biennial plant, whofe 
roots decay after they have produced 
feeds ; but by eating it down, or mow- 
ing it whenit begins to flower, it caufes 
the roots to fenc out new fhoots, where- 
by the plant is continued longer than it 
would naturallydo, The common al- 
lowance of feed for an acre of ground 
is ten pounds, In the choice of the 
feed, that which is of a bright yellow 
colour, inclining to brown, fhould be 
preterred, and the pale-coloured thin 
feed fhould be rejeéted. The clover 
féed fhould be fown after the barley 
is harrowed in, otherwife it will be 


“ Buried too deep; and after the feeds 
et are fown, the ground fhould be rolled, 
~ which will prefs the feeds into the 
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ground ; but this fhould be done in 
dry weather, for moifture will often 
caufe the feeds to burft, and when the 
ground is wet the feeds will {tick to 
the roll. This is the method which 
is generally praétifed by moit people 
in fowing of this feed with corn, but 
it will be much better if fown alone ; 
for the corn prevents the growth of 
the plants untilit is reaped and taken 
off the ground, fo that one whole fea- 
fon is loit; and many timés, if there 
be a great crop of corn upon the 
ground, it fpoils the Clover, fo that it 
is hatdly worth ftanding; whereas, 


. when itis fown without any other feed, 


S7ut 2/— MWe plants will comé up niore equal, 


and come on much fatter than that 
which was fown the fpring befcre un- 
der corn. 

Therefore, from many years trial, I 
would advife the feeds to be fown in 
' Auguft, when the land is fo be laid 
for meadow: for as the ground is 
at that fedfon warm, fo the firft fhower 

of rain will bring up the plants, and 
thefe will havé time enough to get 
ftrength before the winter : arid if fome 


—- time in Ofober, when the ground is 
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not too wet, the clover be well rolled, 
it will prefs the ground clofe to the 
roots, and caufe the plants to fend out 
more fnoots; the fame fhould be re- 
peated in March, which will be found 
very ferviceable to the clover, The 
reafon of my preferring this feafon for 
the fowing of the feed rather than the 
fpring, is, becaufe the ground is cold 
and wet in fpring, and if much rain 
fall after the feed is fown, it will 
rot in the ground; and many times 


when the feed is fown late in the fpring, 


if the feafon fhould prove dry, the 
feed will not grow ; fo that Augutt has 
been found the fureft feafon. 

By the latter end of May this grafs 
will be fit to cut, when there fhould 
be great care taken in making it ; for 
it will require a great deal more Jabour 
and time to dry than common grafs, 
and will fhrink into lefs compafs; but 
if it be not too rank, it will make ex- 
traordinary rich food for cattle,. Fhe 
time of cutting it is when it be- 
gins to flower; for if it ftands much 
longer, the lower part of the ftems, 
and the under leaves, will begin to 
dry, whereby it will make a lefs quan- 
tity of hay, and that not fo wel lfia- 
voured, 

Some people cut three crops in one 
year of this grafs ; but the beft way is 
to cut but one in the fpring, and feed 
it the remaining part ef the year, 
whereby the land wil be enriched, and 
the plants will grow much ftronger. 

One acré of this plant will feed as 
many cattle as four or five acres of 
common grafs; but great care fhould 
be taken of the cattle, when they are 
firft put into it, left it burft them: 
to prevent which, fome turn them in 
for a few hours only at firft, and fo 
ftint them as to quantity 5 and this by 
degrees, letting them at frft be only 
one hour in the middle of the day, 
when there is ro moifture upon the 
grafs, and fo every day fuficr them to 
remain a longer time, until they are 
fully feafoned to it; but great care 
fhould be had never to turn them into 
this food in wet weather; or if they 
have been for fome time accuftomed 
to this food, it will be proper to turn 
them out at night in wet weather, and 
let them have hay, which wiil prevent 
the ill confequences of the clover; but 
there are fome who give firaw to their 
cattle while they are feeding upen this 
grafs, to ‘prevent the ill effecis of it 5 
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which muft not be given them in the 
field, becaufe they will not eat it where 
there is plenty of better food. There 
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their clover, which they let grow to- 
gether, in order to prevent the ill con- 
fequences of the cattle feeding wholly 
on clover ; but this is not a commend- 
able way, becaufe the rye grafs will 
greatly injurethe clover in its growth, 
_and the feeds will fcatter and fill the 
ground with bents. 
Where the feeds are defigned to be 
faved, the firft crop in thefpring fhould 
, be permitted to ftand until the feeds 
are ripe, which may be known by the 
ftalks and heads changing to a brown 
colour; then it fhould be cut in a dry 
time; and when it is well dried, it 
may be houfed until winter, when the 


+, ,jfeeds thould be threfhed out; but if 
Ce (2: ‘the feeds are wanted for immediate 
DF as 


fowing, it may be threfhed before it 
be houfed or ftacked ; but then it muft 
be well dried, otherwife the feeds will 
“not quit their hufks, 

It has been a great complaint a- 
mong(t the farmers, that they could 
not threfh out thefe feeds without 
great Iabour and difficulty ; which we 
take to be chiefly owing to their cut- 
ting the {pring crop when it begins to 
flower, and fo leave the fecond crop 
for feed, which ripens fo late in au- 
tumn, that there is not heat enough 
to dry the hufks fufficiently ; where- 
by they are tough, and the feeds ren- 
dered difficult to get out ; which may 
be entirely remedied by leaving the 
firft crop for feed, as hath been di- 
reéted ; and then the ground will be 
ready to plough, and prepare for wheat 
the fame Sha which is ano! 
vantage..49 / A") £7: B9/ 

When Cattle are fed with this hay, 
the beft way is to put it in racks, o- 
therwife they will tread a great quan- 
tity of it down with their feet, This 
feed is much better for moft other cat- 
tle than milch cows, fo that thefe 
“fhould rarely have any of it, left it 
prove hurtful to them ; though when 
it is dry, it is not near fo injurious to 
any fort of cattle as when green. 

The fecond fort grows naturally in 
moft of the paftures in England, and 
is generally known among the country 
people, by the title of white Honey- 
fuckle. piiscvam 

This is an abiding plant, whofe 
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branches trail upon the ground, and 
fend out roots from every joint, fo that 
it thickens and makes the clofeft {ward 
of any of the fown graffes; and it is 
the fweete& feed for all forts of cattle 
yet known; therefore when land is 
cefigned to be laid down for pafture, 
withrintent to continue fo, it fhould 
be fown with the feeds of this plant. 
The ufual allowance of this feed is 
eight pounds to one acre of land; but 
this fhould never be fown with corn, 
for if there is a crop of corn, the grafs 
will be fo weak under it, as to be fearce 
worth ftanding; but fuch is the covet- 
oufnefs of moft farmers, that they wilk 
not be prevailed on to alter their old 
cuftom of laying down their grounds 
with a crop of corn, though they lofe 
twice the value of their corn by the 
poornefs of the grafs, which will never 
come to a good fward, and one whole 
feafon is alfo loft; for if this feed is 
fown in the fpring without corn, there 
will be a crop of hay to mow by the 
middle or latter end of July, anda 
much better after-feed for cattle the 
following autumn and winter, than 
the grafs which is fown with corn will 
produce the fecond year. The feed of 
this fort may alfobe fown in autumn, 
in the manner before direéted for the 
common red clover; and this au- 
tumnal fowing, if the feeds grow 
kindly, will afford a good early crop 
of hay the following fpring; and if, 
after the hay is taken off the land, the 
ground is well rolled, it will caufe the 
clover to mat clofe upon the ground, 
and becomea thick fward. 

The feed of this white Dutch clo- 
ver is annually imported from Flan- 
ders, by the way of Holland, from 
whence it received the name of Dutch 
clover; not that it is more a native of 
that country than of this, for it is 
very common in moift paftures in e- 
very county in England; but the feed 
was never colle€ted for fowing in Eng- 
land till of late years; nor are there 
many perfons at prefent here who fave 
this feed, although it may be done, if 
the fame care as is praétifed for the 
red cloyer be taken of this fort 5 there- 
fore it fhould be recommended to e- 
very farmer, who is defirous to im- 
prove his land, carefully to fow an acre 
or two of this white clover by itfelf 
for feed, which will fave him the ex- 
pence of buying for fome years ie 
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the price is great, and there will be 
no want of fale for any quantity they 
may have to fpare, 

The third fort grows naturally a- 


mong the grafs in moft of the upland. 


paftures in this country; butthe feed 
is frequently fold in the fhops by the 
title of Hop clover, and is by many 
people mixed with the other forts of 
clover and grafs feeds, for laying down 
ground to pafture. This grows with 
upright branching ftalks about a foot 
high, garnifhed with trifoliate leaves, 
whofe lobes are oblong and_ heart- 
fhaped, but reverfed, the narrow point 
joining the foot-{talks. The flowers, 
which are yellow, grow from the 
wings of the ftalk, upon long foot- 
ftalks, colleéted into oval imbricated 
heads, having naked empalements, ly- 
ing over each other like fcales, fome- 
what like the flowers of hops, from 
whence this plant had the title of Hop 
clover. But there are two forts of 
this which grow naturally in England, 
The other, which is the fourth fort, is 
a much fmaller plant than this, and 
has trailing ftalks, The heads of the 
flowers are fmaller, and the flowers 
are of a deeper yellow colour; thefe 
are not abiding plants, fo are by no 
means proper to be fown, where the 
ground is defigned to continue in pa- 
fture ; but in fuch places where one 
or two crops only are taken, and the 
land is ploughed again for corn, it may 
do well enoagh when it is mixed with 
other feeds, though the cattle are not 
very fond of it green, unlefs when it 
is very young. The large fort is the 
mott profitable, but this is rarely to 
be had without a mixture of the fmail 
kind, alfo of the fmaller Melilot, which 
is commonly called None-fuch, or 
fometimes Black-feeds ; for thofe who 
fave the feeds for fale, are feldom cu- 
rious enough to diftinguifh the forts ; 
but where the beauty of the verdure is 
confidered, there muft not be any of 
the feeds fown, becaufe their yellow 
heads of flowers are very unfightly a- 
mong the grafs ; and if it is in gardens, 
where the grafs is conftantly mowed, 
the flowers of thefe plants will come 
out near the root in fuch cluiters, as 
to occafion large, unfightly, yellow 
patches ; and as the heads decay, they 
turn brown, and have a very difagree- 
able appearance. 

The fifth fort grows naturally on 
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chalky lands in many parts of England; 
and in fome countries the feed is fown 
after the fame manner as the common 
red clover, efpecially on chalky ground, 
where it will thrive, and produce a bet- 
ter crop than clover. The ftalks of 
this are hairy, and grow ere to the 
height of two feet or more, garnifhed 
with trifoliate leaves, ftanding upon 
long foot-ftalks, whofe lobes are longer 
than thofe of the red clover, and have 
no marks of white; they are of a 
yellowifh green colour, and are co- 
vered with foft hairs, The flowers 
grow in oval fpikes at the end of the 
branches ; they are of a pale copper 
colour; their petals are long and tu- 
bulous, but the brim is divided into 
two lips as the other forts. 

This is known by the title of Trefoil, - 
in the places where it is cultivated ; 
but the feedfmen fell the Hop clover 
by that name, fo they make no di- 
ftinétion between this, the Hop clover, 
and None-fuch; therefore, by which 
of thefe three titles the feeds are 
bought, they often prove the fame. 
This fort of Trefoil is much culti- 
vated in that part of Effex which bor- 
ders on Cambridgefhire, 

The fixth fort grows naturally in 
Spain and Italy; this has upright 
fialks near two feet high, which are 
hairy, garnifhed with trifoliate leaves, 
having roundifh lobes, which are fawed 
at their points, The fiowers are pro- 
duced ut the top of the {talk in long, 
obtufe, hairy fpikes, of a bright red 
colour, fo make a pretty appearance 
during their continuance, It is an 
anntial plant, fo is not proper for 
fowing as fodder. 

The feventh fort is an annuai plant, 
which grows naturally in the fouth 
of France and Italy; it rifes with a 
ftrong fmooth ftalk near three feet 
high, garnifhed with trifoliate leaves, 
whofe lobes are two inches and a half 
long, and near a quarter broad, ftand- 
ing upon long foot-ftalks, which are 
embraced by itipule or fheaths their 
whole length, The flowers are pro- 
duced at the top of the ftalks in very 
long fpikes; they are of a beautiful 
red colour, fo make a fine appearance, 
It flowers in July, and the feeds ripen 
in autumn, 

The eighth fort grows naturally in 
Spain and Italy; this rifes with a flen- 
der {tiff ftalk near two feet high, }gar- 
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nifhed with trifoliate leaves, whofe 
lobes are very narrow and hairy. The 
flowers are produced at the top of the 
ftalks in oblong conical fpikes ; the 
indentures of their empaiements end 
in long briftly hairs, which are almott 
equal in length; the fpikes are hairy, 
and the flowers of a pale red colour, 

~ The ninth fortis the common Hares- 
foot Trefoil, which grows naturally 
upon dry gravelly land in moft parts 
of England, and is a fure indication of 
the fterility of the foil, for it is rarely 
{een upon good ground. This plant 
is feldom eaten by cattle, fo is unfit 
for pafture, and is only mentioned 
here becaufe it is fometimes ufed in 
medicine; it is an annual plant, whofe 
root decays foon after it has perfected 
feeds. 

The tenth fort grows naturally on 
arable land in many parts of England ; 
this has trailing ftalks, which put out 
roots at theirjoints. The leaves ftand 
upon long flender foot-ftalks ; «the 
lobes are roundifh, and fawed on their 
edges; the flowers are collected in 
roundifh heads, ftanding upon flender 
foot-ftalks, which rife from the wings 
of the ftalks: thefe have bladdery em- 
palements, which terminate in two 
teeth. When thefe lie on the ground, 
their globular heads, having a litle 


bluth of red on their upward fide to-_ 


wards the fun, and the other part being 
white, have a great refemblance of 
{trawberries, and from thence it was 
titled Strawberry Trefoil. 

Thefe forts are preferved in botanic 
gardens for variety; they are eafily 
propagated by feeds, which may be 
fown on an open bed of ground, ei- 
ther in autumn orfpring. The plants, 
which come up in autumn, will grow 
much larger, and flower earlier in the 
fummer than thofe which are fown in 
the fpring, fo from thofe good feeds 
may be always obtained, whereas the 
others fometimes mifcarry. When 
the plants come up, they require no 
other care than to keep them clean 
from weeds, and thin them where they 
are too clofe, 

The eleventh fort is the common 
Melilot, which is ufed in medicine ; 
it grows natwcally among the corn in 
many parts of England, particularly 
in Cambridgefhire in great plenty, 
where it is a moft troublefome weed ; 
fox in reaping it is farce poflible to 
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feparate itfromthe Melilot, fo that it is 
carried in with che corn; and the feeds 
of the Melioc being ripe about the 
fame time with the corn, they are 
threfhed out with it, and being heayy 
are difficult to feparate from it; and 
when a few of the feeds are ground 
with the corn, it fpoils the flour, for 
the bread, or whatever elfe is made 
with it, will have a ftrong tafte like 
Melilot platter, 

The roots of this plant are ftrong 
and ligneous, from which fpring out 
feveral {talks, which rife from two to 
four feet high, according to the good- 
nefs of the land, The {talks branch 
out, and aregarnifhed with trifoliate 
leaves, having oval fawed lobes, of a 
deep green colour, The flowers are 
produced in long flender fpikes, which 
{pring from the wings of the ftalks; 
they are of a bright yellow, and fhaped 
like the other butterfly flowers ; thefe 
are fucceeded by naked feeds, 

The twelfth fort grows naturally in 
Bohemia and Auttria, but has been 
long cultivated in England as a medi- 
cina! plant, thoughat prefent it is rare- 
ly ufed: itisannual. The ftalks are 
large, hollow, and channelled; they 
rife about a fcot high, garnifhed with 
trifoliate leaves, whofe lobes are oval, 
and flightly fawed on their edges, 
{tanding upon pretty long foot. ftalks, 
The flowers are colle@ed in oblong 
fpikes, which ftand upon very long 
foot-ftalks, fpringing from the wings 
of the ftalk at every joint; they are of 
a pale blue colour, fhaped like thofe of 
the common Melilot: thefe appear in 
June and July, and are fucceeded by 
{mall yellow feeds of a kidney thape, 
two or three being included in each 
fhort pod. The whole plant has a 
very ftrong fcent like thar of Fenn- 
greek, and perifhes foon alter the feed 
is ripe. 

If the feeds of thefe two forts are 
permitted to fcatter, the plants will 
rife without care, and require no o- 
ther culture but to keep them clean 
from weeds, and thin them where 
they grow too clofe.——Miller. 

CLOUT, an iron plate on the ax'e- 
tree of a carriage. 

CLOWN’s WOUND WORT, [Si- 
deritis.} Tronwort, 

CLUMP, a number of trees planted 
together. 

CLUNG, clofed up, or ftopped ; 

fpoken 
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? 
~ jl {poken of hens when they do not lay. 
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It is alfo applied to wood, or any other 
thing thatis fhrivelled, or fhrunk up, 
when it is faid to be clung. 

CLUSTER, a bunch, a number of 
things of the fame Kind growing or 
joining together, Alfo a number of 
animals, or a body of people collected 
together. 

CLAYS, though diftinguifhed ac- 
cording to their colours, under the 
terms of red, yellow, black and white, 
and called in particular places. under 
their different appearances, by a va- 
riety of names, yet all agree in their 
general nature, and may be conveni- 
ently firft treated of together. 

They differ from all other foils in 
that they are tough, wet, and cold: 
and in proportion as they are mixed 
in greater or leffer quantity in the 
lands, they give them thofe proper- 
ties in a greater or leffer degree, 

Some of the kinds are indeed fo 
much tougher than the others, that an 
equal mixture of them does more 
hurt. Thus the red clays debafe lands 
more than any otner kind; the yellow 
are next in (tiffmefs and coldnefs to 
thefe; the black are lefs wet and tough 
than either of the former; and the 
white leaft of all, However, the yel- 
low, in a fomewhat larger proportion, 
will do equal mifchief with the redin 
a fmaller, and fo of the reft: the dif- 
ference as at firft obferved, being 
more in the quantity of the clay in 
the foil, than according to the parti- 
cular kind. 

The improvement of all foils de- 
pends in a great meafure upon the 
breaking them, by which means their 
parts are more expofed to the fun and 
air, and are made more fit to receive 
the different kinds of feeds. 

As the clayey foils are of all others 
the moft tough, they molt of all re. 
quire this eare, We know that the 
effe& of fire is to reduce this tough 
earth into a loofe crumbly matter: 
and whatever fire will do on thefe o¢- 
cafions, the aétion of the fun and air 
will alfo perform, only it requires more 
time. Oyiter-fhells, that have laina 
a great while on the fea fhores, are as 
perfe@ly calcined by the fun and air, 
as if they had been inthe fire. And 
in the fame manner thofe fnells which 
are found in marle, and other earths, 
when they have been a while fpread 
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upon the ground, grow foft and crum- 
bly, It is the fame with clay: the 
fun and air will take away its tough 
quality, as the fire does: and frequent 
ploughing meliorates clayey foils, by 
turning up the clods in different po- 
fitions to the fun and air, and by af- 
fifting the operation in breaking them 
to pieces. 

This is the way wherein frequent 
ploughing operates upon a clayey foil, 
and the farmer who tries it will never 
be deceived in his expectations. 

All clay lands are known by thefe 
qualities : they hold the waterthat falls 
on them; and when well wetted, they 
are a great while beiore they dry: in 
the fame manner when thoroughly dry, 
they are not foon wetted. In a dry 
feafon the land cracks in chinks, If 
it be ploughed when wet, it fticks to 
the plough like mortar; and in a ¢ry 
feafon the plough tears it up in great 
hard clods, which are all clay at the 
bouom. For this reafon where the 
coat of foil is not thick, the farmer 
fhould not plough deep, for he will 
then injure his land by mixing the 
clay among it. 

All the clayey foils require a great 
deal of induftry and care, as well as 
knowledge, in the dreffing and ma- 
nagement: but when the toughnefs is 
got the better of, fo that the farmer 
can get his grain into it, and fee it 
well covered, it very often ytelds large 
crops. 

The reddifh clay is the tougheft and 
coldeft of all the kinds; and requires 
the moft pains in tke hufbandman to 
fubdue its nature, 

The firft method for the impreving 
this kind of foil is, by frequently re- 
peating thefedeep ploughings to break 
and feparate the clods over and cover, 
as the fun and air calcine them. 

To this the farmer is to add the af- 
fiftance of dreffings, And it is the 
particular quality of this elay, that it 
wili receive all kinds of manures, and 
be improved by them: but then the 
labour is to be equal to the expence, 
for without the frequent ploughing al~ 
ready mentioned, nothing will take 
effect upon it, 

Dung does not readily mix with 
this fort of foil ; but when it is welt 
ploughed in, it is of great fervice, 


This however is not the kind that a-’ 


grees beft with it; in Northampton- 
thire 
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thirethey manure it with lime tofome 
advantage; in Hertfordfhire and Buck- 
ingfhire they ufe foot and afhes; but 
that which agrees beft of all with its 
nature is chalk, This is now the 
general praétice; and the farmers in 
moft parts of England begin to find 
the advantages of it. 

The young hufbandman muft not 
be difheartened at the expence of this 
fort of dreffing, or the labour of fuch 
frequent ploughings; for he will be 
fare to reap the benefit of it: it js 
much more chargeable to drefs a piece 
of the red clayey foil, than any other 
whatfoever; but then the advantage 
laits long in proportion: a field of 
this foil, once well drefied, will keep 
in heart fifteen or fixteen years. 

ndeed it may be remarked of the 
clayey foils in general; and moft of 
all of this in particular, that although 
no ground is fo flubborn or fo barren 
«when negle€ted ; nore has fo many 
or fo great and good qualities, when 
it has been thoroughly wrought in the 
above defcribed manner. 

When this red clayey foil is well 
wrought, wheat fucceeds excellently 
upon it. Barley fometimes yields a 
good crop, but nat conftantly, for it 
depends on the feafon ; if that prove 
dry the barley does well; but if not 
it comes to little: for this foil holds 
the water a great while, and barley 
cannot bear a great deal of wet to lie 
about the roots, 

Beans: fucceed extremely well in 
this earth, for they will bear great deal 
of water, nay, they require it: for in 
dry feafons and en a loofe land, they 
yield nothing in comparifon of their 
produce on thefe foils, Beans require 
agreat deal of nourifhment, and this 
red clayey foil is the richeft feeding 
land we have when well prepared, 

Our advice therefore to the young 
farmer, who has a piece of land with 
this foil upon his hands, is: 

Firtt, not to fpare either iabour or 
expence upon it in the beginning, for 
all this will be returned to him ten- 
fold. Let him plough it thoroughly 
and often, and take care that the 
plough cut deep. Let him employ a 
careful and honeft ploughman that 
will mind his bufinefs, not an idle 
boy, as is too often done, And let 
him go over the land frequently him- 
felf to fee that it was well cut up, and 
well broke in every, part, 
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In the fecond place, let him beftow 
chalk enough upon it, and fee it be 
worked well in; or if chalk cannot 
be had, let him ufe fome of the other 
manures juft mentioned. When this 
is thoroughly done at firft, common 
care and induftry will ferve afterwards: 
and from this he will have a foil, which 
inftead of holding the water to chill 
his crops while young, will let the wet 
when it is too much, below the roots; 
and will always detain enough. 

Thirdly, let him depend chiefly upon 
his wheat: for that grain upon a red 
clayey foil thus manured, will never 
fail him. He may alfo be fure of 
beans, turneps, and clover, for thefe © 
never fail. He may in dry feafons 
{tand a fair chance for barley: but 
wheat is the fure and certain commo- 
dity for this foil, 

Laftly, when he has thus got his 
land into good order by his induftry 
and expence, don’t let him drain it 
of its heart again by covetoufnefs or 
folly, Let him not draw away ‘its 
ftrength by crofs cropping, or too fre- 
quent fowing. Moderation is the rule 
of all things in this life. There is no 
way to be poor fo quickly as the defire 
of growing rich too fatt, 

The yellow clay of England is in its 
nature more nearly allied to the red 
than any other: and is next to that 
the moft frequent. It is as univerfal 
in fome counties, as the red is in o- 
thers; and.is fo much of the fame 
compofition, that a great many of the 
rules preceding hold true here: but 
as chalk is the beft manure for that, 
marle, where a proper kind can he 
had, is for this. 

In Staffordihire, where this foil is 
frequent in the common fields, they 
fow it two years, and let it lie fallow 
the third, They lay it in ridges, or 
otherwife, according to the condition ; 
and make their fallows toward the 
latter end of March, They plough 
it a fecond time about three months 
after, or alittle fooner; and before 
this, they drefs it with cow-dung or 
horfe-dung, except when they fold it 
with fheep, then it is immediately 
fpread and caft under furrow with the 
plough, before the fun and rain ex- 
hauft and weaken it. Ten weeks af- 
ter this, that is, toward the end of 
Augutft, they plough it again to kill the 
weeds ; and to turn up the manure. 

About 
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About the week before Michaelmas 
they plough for fowing, and then the 
manure is again turned and falls upon 
the feed with the fineft part of the 
land. 

They fow wheat upon the land after 
this dreffing, and afterwards beans, 
with both which the yellow clayey 
foil: excellently agrees after this pre- 
paration, ‘This is the Staffordfhire 
practice in common fields, 

In fome places where other manure 
cannot be had, fea fand may be ufed for 
the improvement of the yellow clayey 
foil; and it is to be laid on in very 
large quantities: this may feem 
ftrange advice to the farmer in fome 
counties, where fuch a thing was never 
heard of, for every thing appears 
ftrange at firft; but it is a praétice 
founded on reafon: the caufe of the 
particular barrennefs of thefe clayey 
foils is the toughnefs of their fub- 
ftance; and fand breaks that tough- 
nefs, and gives way for the rains to 
get into their body. Farther, loams 
are fruitful, as will befeen hereafter ; 
and as the pra@tical farmer well knows 
joams are only mixtures of clay and 
fand. Nature has made the mixture 
in thefe places, and why. may not art 
and induftry imitate her, 

By large dreffings of fand, a clayey 
foil may be turned into a loamy one 
for ever ; and then an addition of fuch 
manures as are ordered for loams is 
ufeful, Nor is it matter of wonder 
that fand fhould in this manner me- 
hiorate clay ground ; for clay is ufed in 
the fame way as a manure to fand ; 
and in that cafeit does the famething. 

Afhes which are a very good ma- 
nure for yellow clayey lands, act ina 
double way, both as fand, and by their 
other qualities; warming, as well as 
opening the land: and after the more 
fubftantial dreffings, foot is an excel- 
lent manure. Nor is burning to be 
forgot for the improvement either of 
this, or of the red clayey foil, for it 
breaks their parts in a furprifing man- 
mer, rendering them not only fruitful 
in themfelves, but converting them 
into a manure for other lands, 

It has been affirmed by fome prac- 
tical writers who have examined thefe 
things nicely, and who have proved it 
by experiments,that clay contains about 
a fourth part of fine fand, But it is 
only of the red and yellow clays this 
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fhould'be affirmed, The white clay con- 
tains none: nor would it be difficult 
to produce the yellow clay altogether 
pure from it. Indeed there always is 
fome in the red, and this is a reafon 
why the red clayey foilis not quite fo 
ftubborn as the yellow. 

It is ftrange, that among foils of the 
fame name, contrary methods are to 
be ufed in the culture; but this is the 
cafe between the red and yellow clayey 
foils, and the white: it is to be ob- 
ferved, however, as before hinted, that 
thefe really agree in nothing but the 
name of clay, their qualities being al- 
together different. 

The farmer is’ to cbferve an exa& 
contrary conduct with the white clayey 
foil, frem that proper for thofe before- 
mentioned ; for his aim is to be juit 
oppofite: his care with the others is 
to make them fine enough: but when 
he has a white clayey foil to manage, 
he muft take care not to make it too 
fine: 

As the red and yellow clayey foils 
are tough and {tiff ; the white is tender 
and brittle : it breaks as it falls from 
the plough: and from its nature in 
this refpe&, it yields to the plough 
with great eafe, 

Frequent ploughings were ordered 
for the others, but a few do for this, 
As no foil requires fo much care in the 
manures, the farmer’s attention is to 
be employed almoft entirely on that 
head, In general, as the yellow and 
red clayey foils require ftrong, this 
white one requires rich dreffings. 

In the firft place, the fineft manure 
for it is foot, 

Soot may feem at firft fight a dear 
manure, but alittle of it goes a great 
way. Experience fhews that one bufhel _ 
of foot is equal in its effects to a load 
of common dung. 

Eighteen bufhels of good foot will 
compleatly drefs an acre of the white 
clayey land; and the fame quantity of 
ground, as is very well known, will 
take as many cart loads or more of 
good dung. But let the farmer take 
care he is not impofed upon in this 
commodity: for the chimney fweep- 
ers are apt to mix afhes among 
their foot to encreafe the quantity ; 
and then it may require five and twenty 
bufhels to an acre, 

After foot, the next manure for this 
foilisdung, And in this refpect, the 

farmer 
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farmer will find that the praétice of 
folding upen it is excellent. Ellis re 

commends the folding firft; and after- 
wards fpreading it all over with the 
dung: and this is found to be of great 
fervice, 

Having confidered the red, yellow, 
and white clayey foils, we come now 
to the black, whieh is the richeft of 
them ail. 

The other kinds may be brought to 
fertility by art, and with experience, 
but this enjoys from nature the fame 
advantages. The mixture in this foil 
is fo happy, that it is in its own native 
fiate much like what they are when 
improved by culture. Yet even this 
is capable of great improvement, in- 
fomuch that is will_ yield twice the 
pfoduce in the hands of the fkilful 
and induftrious, that it does to the 
inconfiderate or ignorant, 

This black clayey foil confilts of a 
blackifh clay, which is mixed with a 
quantity of vegetable mould; and 
alfo contains fand, femetimes in avery 
large, ufually in a moderate quantity. 

The clay in the compofition of this 
is not fo tough as that of the red or 
yellow, as appears when they are ex- 
amined fingly ; nor yet is it fo fhort 
and crumbly as the white. Thus its 
Own nature tends to its making a bet- 
ter foil than either ; and then the fand 
which it contains anfwers the purpofe 
of that which in other cafes is to be 
added ; and the quantity of vegetable 
mould gives it great fertility. 

Such is the compofition of this ex- 
cellent foil ; whichis, in refpe& to its 
ftruGture and confiftence, of a middle 
nature between the white clayey foil, 
and the yellow or red ; and exceeds 
them both im fruitfulnefs. 

This foil therefore does ‘not require 
thofe painful or repeated ploughings, 
nor that expence and tedioufnefs of 
manure which are neceflary to the o- 
thers: but light turnings and rich 
manures, applied in fmall quantities, 
anfwer the purpofe, Thefe muft be 
ufed according to knowledge, and as 
there is no land fo well worth the ftu- 
dying as this, there is none that will 
fo weil reward the pains. 

The farmer who fhould drefs this 
foil like the other clayey kinds, with 
chalk and fand, and the like, would 

_be guilty of ftrange error. Mel- 
low dung is the proper manure for 
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this land; and adds to its naturaf 
richneis, Cow dung is not amifs for 
it, but the beft manure of all is the 
dung of pigeons. Where this is to be 
had, the way of ufing it is thus: It 
is to be fprinkled over a barley field, 
for inftance by hand, as foon as the 
barley is fownr. In this cafe the rains 
wath it in, and the effeéts of it is fur- 
prifing. Nothing can exce.d the crop 
that follows fuch dreffing on fuch land. 

The dung of poultry is alfo good 
ufed in the fame way; and any rich 
and mellow manure, 

This black clayey foilin pafture land 
is very fruitful, and needs lefs dreffing 
than any other; the beft manure is 
dung, that has lain till it is well 
rotted : this is to be carefully fpread 
over the ground, that therain may wafh 
it in: and for this purpofe it fhould 
be laid on im a rainy feafon. 

_ CLASPERS, Threads or tendrils 
of creeping plants. 

CLAW. The foot of a bird or 
beaft, armed with fharp horny nails. 

CLEARING of Lanp, to get out 

all roots of trees, bufhes, ‘ke, 

CLEANING of Corn, to get it 
ready for winnowing, 

CLETCH. A brood. A provincial 
term, 

CLOD. A lump. 

CLODDING. BEETLE. A beetle 
ufed to break the clods or lumps of 
earth, This is now generally and 
better performed by the fpike-roller, 

CLOGGS, Pieces of wood, or 
the like, faftened about the necks, or 
to the legs of beafts, to prevent their 
running away. 

CLOSH. The Founder. A diftemper 
in the feet of cattle, after a great heat or 
vehement travel, which has ftirred 
the feet, and will fuddenly vifit their 
blood, fo as it goes down to the 
hoofs, fret, hurt, and pain them, fo 
that they fhall not be able to crufh 
that place. In order to the cure here- 
of, if the bloods refts nigh the legs, 
above the hoof, you fhould then 
chafe the beaft often, and rub him 
hard, to make the blood retire; and 
if that profit not, launce his feet gently 
round, on the edges of his hoofs, 
with fmall Faces, notdeep; and if the 


blood be gone down into the hoof, —- 


open it a little witha tharp knife, in . 
the midft, under both the claws 5 then 
lay lint, mixed with falt, nettles, and 

vinegar, 
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vinegar 3 and not let his feet come to 
any water, till~he be. well, but keep 
him dry in the ftall; taking care in the 
cutting of him, that the blood do iffue, 
for otherwife it will:grow to fome pu- 
trefacticn, and fo impoftumate; for 
which reafon, it muft be opened and 
cleanfed well, and a cloth, {teeped in 
vinegar, falt, and oil, bound thereto ; 
and in the end, take of old greafe 
and deer fuet, melted together, an 
equal portion, and heal it theve- 
with. “€e Was SMD = 

CLOVE, a term ufed in weights ; 


, and in refpeé to wool, feven pounds 


makes a clove; but in Effex, they al- 
low eight pounds of cheefe and butter 
to the clove; 31 cloves, er 256 pounds 
to the wey: in Suffolk, they allow 
42 of thofe cloves, or 336 pounds to 
the wey, 

CLOVEN-FOOTED., | Having the 
foot divided. 

CLOUGH, or Draught, This is an 
allowance of two pound at every three 
hundred weight, for the turn of the 
fcale ; that fo the commodity may hold 
out, when retailed. 

CLOUGH, a valley between two 


Steep hills. 

CLOWN’s-MUSTARD.. An herb 
fo called. 

CLOYED. Pricked. with a nail, 


applied to a horfe when fheed; 

To CLUCK,. To call the chickens 
as the hen does, 

CLUSH, or Swollen Neck. A. dif- 
temper in cattle, cured in this manner; 
firft, let the beaft reft three or four 
days, then take frefh butter, honey, 
hogs-lard, and wax, all in equal quan- 
tities, melted together into a falve, 
with which anoint the place; alfo, if 
the neck be fwollen and raw, take ho- 
ney, maftick, and a little frefh butter, 
or frefh fwine’s greafe, (without falt) 
and boiling them altogether, ufe it for 
am Qiniment: when it is puffed up, 
{wollen and raw, take elecampane, 
well boiled, and ftamped with hogf- 
greafe, weather fat, honey, frankin- 
cenfe, and new. wax, blended toge- 
ther, and anoint the place therewith, 

CLUSTER-GRAPE. A fpecies of 
grape fo called, 

CLYSTER, an injection up the fun- 
dament for the purpofe of eafing or 
afifting in fome difeafe, and are of 
various kinds ; the following are pre- 
fcribed by a correfpondent to the Far- 
mer’s Magazine. 

Vou. I, 
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Purging Clyfers, No, 1.——Grud, 
three pints or two quarts; Epfom 
falts, or common falt, fyrup of buck- 
thorn, fweet oil, or linfeed oil, each 
four ounces, 

-No,.2,—Boil a handful of bearsfoot 
and chamomile flowers in three pints 
of watcr a few'minutes ; itrain, and 
add hatf a pint of linfeed oil, and four 
ounces of fyrup of buckthorn. 

The clyfter,.No. 2, may be made 
more purging by adding fenna, or 
bitter-apple; 

EwmellientCly fers. No: i.——_Milk gruel, 
three pints; fweet oil, lmalf a pint, 

No, 2 —-Shetp’s=head broth, 

» Carminative Ch fers. No,¢1,—Camo- 
mile flowers, {weet fennel feeds, car- 
raway feeds, and coriander feeds, each 
one ounce; water, three pints 5 boil 
five minutes, {ftrain, and add two 
ounces of electuary of bay berries, 
and one ounce of foot, : 

Anodyne. Clyffers. No. 1.—Sheep’s 
head broth, three pints; liquid lauda- 
num, one ounce, 

No, 2.—Diffoive -half a dram to a 
dram of opiumin fome broth, gruel}, 
&c, 

Reftringent Clyfter.—Logwood chips, 
two ounces; balauftine flowers, one 
ounce; “water, two quarts; boil to 
one, and then add. two ounces-of di- 
afcordium, and one ounce of arme- 
niap bole. 

COAL,» The common foffil firing. 

Small COAL, © Made of: the. fprdy 
and. brufh-wood which is {tripped off 
from the branches of coppice-wood, 
and which is fometimes bound up in 
bavins for this ufe; though alfo it 
fhall be as frequently charred without 
binding, and then it is called, coming 
it together. This they place in fome 
near floor, made level, and free of in- 
cumbrances; where fetting one of the 
bavins, or part of the ‘pray on fire, 
two men ftand ready to throw on ba- 
vin upon havin, as faft as they take 
fire, which makes a very great and 
fudden blaze, till all is burnt thar lies 
near the place; but before they begin 
to fet fire, they fill great tubs or vef- 
fels with water, whica ftand ready by 
them, and this is dafhed on with a 
great difh or fcoop, fo foon as ever 
they have thrown on ail their bavins, 
continually plying the great heap of 
glowing coals, which gives a fucden 
{top to the fury of the fire, whilft with 

a great 
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a great rake, they lay and fpread it 0- 
ver, and ply cafting water {till on the 
coal, which are now perpetually turned 
by two men, with gre:t fthovels, a 
third throwing on the water; and 
this is continued to be done, till no 
more fire appears, though they ceafe 
not from being hot; then they fhovel 
them up into great heaps, and when 
thoroughly cold, put them up in facks 
for fale, where they are ufed among 
divers artificers, both to kindle greater 
fire, and to temper and aneal their 
feveral works: to fay nothing of the 
ordinary ufe of them in families, to 
kindle their fires, when out, 

COAL Affes. See Coal Asues. 

COAL Soot. A very good dreffing 
for grafs land, and for wheat in the 


fpring, efpecially when attacked by 
Cle 


the worm, “ee (a oe 

COB, a wicker bafket to carry on 
the arm. Hence a feed-cob, or fted- 
lip, is a bafket for fowing. 

COB NUL. A iarge nut of the 
hazle kind. 

COCCIFEROUS, Bearing berries, 

COCCYGRIA. Venice fumach, 
See SuMAcH, 

COCHINEAL, [Coccinella.] This 
is a {mall grain, of an irregular fi- 
gure, a dark red colour on the out- 
fide, and adeep bright red within: it is 
brought from Mexico and New Spain, 
This fubftance, has long been fup- 
pofed to be the feed of a plant: it ap- 
pears from chemical, experiments to 
be an animal, and from the accounts 
of the more celebrated naturalifts, an 
infe&t, which breeds on the American 
prickly pear tree, and adheres thereto 
without changing its place, Cochi- 
neal has been ftrongly reeommended 
as a fudorific, cardiac and alexiphar- 
mac: but prattitioners have never 
obferved any confiderable effe@ts from 
it, Its greateft confumption is among 
the fcarlet dyers ; and in medicine its 
principal ufe is as a colouring drug ; 
both watery and fpirituous liquors ex- 
¢raét its colour, 

- COCK. The male of ahen, The 
male of fmall birds in general, 

COCK. A fmall heap of hay. 

COCKEREL, A young cock, 

COCKLE,. A pernicious weed, 

COCKSCOMB, A fpecies of A- 
gmaranthus. 

COCKSHEAD. Saintfoin, 


Cocca. sec Povea « 
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CODLING. A fpecies of apples 
well known. mica 

CODLINS and CREAM. A herb 
found wild by the fides of ditches and 
rivers in many parts of England. 

COFFEE, [Coffea2.] This tree is a 
native of Arabia, but is now culti- 
vated in both Indies, Itis a low tree, 
feldom rifing above fixteen feet in 
heighth. It is propagated by the ber- 
ries which fhould be fown foon after 
they are gathered, 

The berries fhould be planted in 
fmall pots, and plunged into a hot 
bed of tanners bark. If the bed be of 
a proper temperature of warmth, the 
plants will appear in a month or five 
weeks time, and in about fix weeks 
more will be fit to tvanfplant; for as 
many of the berries will produce two 
plants, fo the fooner they are parted 
the better; for when they grow dous 
ble till they have made large roots, 
they wil be fo intermixed and en- 
tangled, as to render it difficult to fe- 
parate them, without tearing off their 
fibres, which will greatly prejudice 
the plants. When thefe are tranf- 
planted, they muft each be put into a 
fepara'e fmall pot, and plunged into 
the tan-bed again; which fhould be 
ftirred up to the bottom, and; if re- 
quired, fome new tan fhould be mixed 
with it to renew the heat, then the 
plants fhould be gently watered, and 
the glaffes of the hot-bed muft be 
thaded every day till they have taken 
new root; after which the~ plants 
fhould have frefh air admitted to them 
every day, in ; roportion to the warmth 
of the feafon : during the fummer they 
will require frequently to be refrefhed 
with water, but they muft not have 
it in too great plenty: for if the roots 
are kept too moift, they are very fub- 
je& to rot, then the leaves will foon 
decay and drop off, and the plants be- 
come naked ; when this happens, they 
are feldom recovered again. ‘The firft 
fign of thefe plants being difordered, 
is, their leaves fweating out a clam- 
my juice, which attraéts the fmall in- 
feéts which frequently infeft them in 
ftoves when they are not in health, 
and thefe cannot be deftroyed till the 
plants are recovered to vigour; for 
although the plants are ever fo care- 
fully wathed and cleared from thefe 
infeé&ts, yet they will be foon Prue 
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by them again, if they are not reco- 
vered to health, for thefe infe&ts are 
never feen upon any of the plants 
while they are in perfeét vigour; but 
when they are difcovered, they foon 
fpread over all the leaves and tender 
parts of the plants, and multiply ex- 
ceedingly ; fo that upon the firft at- 
tack, the plants fhould be fhifted into 
frefh earth, and all poffible care taken 
to recover them, without which all 
the wafhing and cleaning of the plants 
will be to little purpofe. The difor- 
ders attending the coffee-trees, gene- 
rally proceed from either being put in- 
to pots too large for them, nothing 
being of worfe confequencc than over 
potting them, or from the earth be- 
ing too ftiff, or over watered, If thefe 
errors are avoided, and the ftove kept 
always ina proper temperature of heat, 
the plants will thrive, and produce 
plenty of fruit annually, 

COLESEED. See CaBBace. 

COLEWORT. See Capzpace. 

Sea COLEWORT, See Sea Caz- 
BAGE. 

COFFIN, that part of the horn or 
hoof of a horfe which appears when 
he has his foot fet on the ground, 

COFFIN-BONE, that bone which 
lies within a horfe’s hoof as in a 
coffin, 

This bone is round upwards, where 
it receives the little paftern, but grows 
broader and thinner towards its bot- 
tom; it is of a porous open contex- 
ture, like a piece of loaf fugar, and 
is eafily pierced, and often wounded 
when horfes happen to take up nails 
and other tharp bodies in the ftreets or 
roads: accidents to which they are 
‘often liable, and are more eafily cured 
than they would have been, had the 
bone been hard and folid. 

COFFIN-jOINT, that where the 
leffer paftern joins the foot. 

When the coffin-joint is ftrained, a 
horfe often continues a long time lame, 
without the owner’s difcovering where 
the lamenefs lies ; becaufe a horfe does 
not, at firft, favour it much on the 
bending of the foot, only in planting 
his foot upon the ground: but in time 
there will grow fuch a ftiffnefs in that 
joint, that he will only touch the 
ground with his toe, and it will be 
impoffible to play the joint with one’s 
hand, The only method of remoy- 
ing this {tiffnefs is bliftering and firing, 
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which. generally fucceeds the diforder, 
and then rarely ever admits a cure, or 
even aleviation, unlefs the ftiffnefs and 
contraétion has been of long ftanding, 

COKE, pit-coal, or fea-coal,  char- 
red, Itis made by burning pitcoal 
in ovens conftruéted for that purpofe, 
and extinguifhing the fire, by drawing 
it out of the oven, and fpreading it on 
the ground, 

COLD, the name of a difeafe to 
which animals of almoft every kind, 
particularly horfes, are very fubj-@. » 

Colds are caufed by an obftruétion 
of perfpiration : that is, the pores, or 
outlets of the fkin, are fu far fhut up, 
that the {teams of perfpirable matter 
are checked fo that they cannot pafs 
off in their ufual manner. The con- 
fequence of this is they recoil on the 
blood, vitiate its quality overfill the 
veffels, and affe& the head, tne glands 
or kernels of the neck and throat, the 
lungs, and other principal parts. 

It would be endlefs to enumerate 
the various caufes of colds ; the moft 
ufual are, riding horfes till they are 
hot, and fuffering them to ftand in 
that condition, where the air is cold 
and piercing ; removing a horfe from 
a hot ftable to a cold one, and too 
fuddenly changing his cloathing: 
hence it is that horfes catch fevere 
colds after they come out of dealers 
hands ; and by not being carefully 
rubbed down, when they come in hot, 
off journeys, 

The figns of a horfe’s catching cold, 
are a cough, heavinefs, and oultefs, 
which affe&t him more or lefs in pro- 
portion to the feverity of it: the eyas 
are fometimes moilt and watery, the 
kernels about the ears, and under the 
jaw fwell, the nofe gleets, and he 
rattles in his breathing ; and when the 
cold is violent, the horfe will be fever- 
ifh, his flanks work, and be will both 
loath his meat, and refufe his water. 
When thefe laft fymptoms are attended 
with a flimy mouth, ears and fret 
cold, and a great inward forenefs, the 
re is danger of a bad fever. 

But when the horfe coughs ftrong, 
fnorts .after it, is but little off his 
ftomach, pricks up his ears, and 
moves brifkly in his ftall, dungs and 
ftales freely, his fkin feels kindly. and 
hi: coat does not ftare, he is in no 
danger, and there will be no occafion 
ior medicines of any kind; and .ou 

thould 
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fhould bleed him about two quarts, 
keep him warm, and give him feeds 
of fcalded bran, with as much warm 
water as he will drink, in order to 
dilute his blood. 

If the diforder thould increafe, the 
horfe fall hot, and refufe his meat, 
bleed him, if a trong one, two quarts 
more ; and if you are not fatisfied, 
without giving medicines, avoid, as 
you would poifon, a farrier’s drench ; 
which is generally compofed of fone 
hot naufeous powders, giving in a 
quantity of ale : which too often in- 
creafes the fever, by -over-heating the 
blood, and palls the horfe’s ftomach 
by its loathfomenefs. And inftead of 
it, infufe two ounces of amnifeeds, 
with a dram of faffron, in a pint and 
a half of boiling water ; pour off the 
clear, and diffolve in it four ounces of 
honey ; to which may be added four 
fpoonfuls of fallad ofl: this drink may 
be given every night ; or one of the 
following balls, provided there is no 
fever; in which cafe, it always will be 
more eligible to give two or three 
ounces of nitre, or fal prunella, every 
day in his feeds, or water, till it is re- 
moved; but fhould the horfe be in- 
clined to coftivenefs, remember that 
his body thould be kept open by e- 
mollient clyfters, or cream of tartar 
diffolved in his water, to the quantity 
of three or four ounces a day. 

‘Take of the frefh powders of ani- 
feed, elicampane, carraway, liquorice, 
turmeric, and flour of brimftone, each 
three ounces ; juice of liquorice four 
ounces, diffolved in a fufficient quan- 
tity of mountain; faftron powdered 
half an ounce, fallad oil and honey, 
each half a pound, oil of annifeed one 
ounce: mixed together with wheat 
flour; give the fize of a puliet’s egg 
right and morning, 

This fimple method, with good 

nurfing and hot mafhes, warm water 
and cloathing, efpecially about the 
head and throat, which promotes the 
running at the noftrils, will anfwer 
ia moft fudden colds; and when the 
horfe feeds heartily, and fnorts after 
coughing, moderate exercife every 
day will haften his recovery. 

The fealded bran fhould be put hot 
into the manger, for the fteams cen- 
duce not alittle to promotea running 
atthe nofe, which is often very plen= 
tiful, and greatly forwards the cure. 
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His manger fhould be kept clean, by 
filling it with {traw; his hay well 
fhook and fprinkled with water, and 
given in {mall quantities: for his 
breathing, at this time, taints thé hay, 
and then he will not touch it. 

Toa horfe loaded with fleth, a row- 
el may fometimes be neceffarv, as 
may alfo a gentle purge or two, to 
fome, when the diftemper is gone off, 

COLD-CHARGE, the name of a 
medicine much ufed by farriers for 
curing ftrains, &c. It confifts of vi- 
negar, bole, and the white of eggs, 
mixed together to the confiftence of a 
poultice, and fpread over the part hurt. 

COLD-SEEDS. Greater, are water- 
melons, cucumbers, gourds, and me- 
lons. Leffér, fuccory, endive, lettuce, 
and purflane. 

COLD-BATH, [Balnea Frigida.] 
There are hardly any chronic difeafes 
but the cold bath may be made ufe of 
to advantage, if the conftitution has 
not fomewhat particular that forbids 
its ufe ; which are chiefly corpulency, 
and unfound vifcera, In very fat per- 
fons, the fibres are fo ftuffed round, 
and as it were bolftered up, that they 
have not room to vibrate or contra& 
with the fudden fqueeze of the bath; 
inftead therefore of enforcing their 
fprings, and fhaking off any unnecef- 
fary incumbrances, they will only 
be {trained to no purpofe, and confe- 
quently weakened ; for wherefoever an 
effort is madé to remove any thing 
by an elaftic body, if the firft exer- 
tion fails, every impetus afterwards 
languifhes, and the fpring is {poiled, 
And in unfound vifcera, or where an 
part is much weaker than the be 
fuch an additional force, as the fudden 
contraétion the bath gives to the folids, 
will prefs the fluids on that part, very 
much to its damage; which may oc- 
cafion either the burfting of the vefiels, 
or promoting the difcharge of fome ill 
humours upon that part, which other- 
wife might drain off elfewhere, 

But where nothing of this nature 
forbids the ufe of the cold bath, what- 
foever is to be efreéted by bracing the 
folids, invigorating their vibrations, 
and accelerating the blood’s motion, 
is with certainty to be had from hence. 
All difeafes therefore from a fizy blood’, 
and a lentor in the animal juices, if 
the elafticity of the veffels is not worn 
eut with age or debauches, | will find 
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relief from the cold bath, . As_rheu- 
matifms of the moft obftinate kind, 
hypochrondriacal affections, and debi- 
lity, from too tender, indulgent, and 
inactive ways of life. Whatfoever in- 
conveniences alfo proceed from a bad 
tranf{piration, or when humours are 
thrown upon the furface, which can- 
not get through. Lut ulcerate, blotch 
and deform the ‘kin, this remedy will 
be of fervicc in, For upon immer- 
fion, the whole nervous fyftem is fo 
fhook, that the very capillaries feel 
the influence, and the minute(ft paf- 
fages. are forced opea by an increafed 
Velocity of the circulating fluids; 
whereby the {kin will be cleared, and 
inftead of entertaining grofs acrimo- 
nious humours, tranfmit only theim- 
perceptible matter of perfpiration. 

COLLAR, the part of: the harnefs 
that goes round a horfe’s neck, 

Corrar of brawn, is the quantity 
of brawn bound up in one parcel. 

COLOCYNTH, See Bitrer Ar- 
PLE. 

COLTS. FOOT, [Tuffilago.] This 
grows wild in watery places, produ- 
cing yellow flowers in February and 
March; thefe foon fall off, and are 
fucceeded by. roundifh leaves, hairy 
underneath : their tafte is herbaceous, 
fomewhat glutinous. and eee 
‘Tuffilago ftands recommended 
coughs, and other diforders. of es 
breaft and lungs: pra€tice however 
feems to have almott rejected it. 

This weed, which delights to grow 
by the fide of rivers, increafes fo fait 
by its feeds and rambling roots, every 
piece of which lJa{ft will produce a 
new plant, though they have been bro- 
ken with the plough, that it cannot 
be extirpated without much difficulty, 
and a confiderable time. Carefully 
pulling up the roots every time the 
vearth is ftirred, or the leaft veitige of 
‘the plant appears, and preventing its 
running to feed, are the moft effec- 
‘tual means of deftroying i it in arable 
Jand ; and this is beft accomplifhed by 
the horfe hoeing hufbandry: but to- 


_ stally to extirpate it, the ground mutt 


be Jaid down long to grafs, One of 
Mr. Lifle’s neighbours almoft deitroy- 
‘edi it by two fucceffive crops of vetches; 

‘and he Mmfelf is clearly of opinion, 
that it may be killed by letting the 
Jand lie a futicient time under clover, 
\Or YS grafs; becaufe, fays he, ,the 
hin 
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roots of the natural grafs matting 
more and more every year, will, in five 
or fix years, fo bind the furface of thé 
ground, that the colts-foot will not 
be able to pierce through it, and will 
therefore die for want. of air, He 
ploughed up broad clover the. begin- 
ning of July, and turned up the roots 
of colts-foot; in which he obferved, 
between earth and air, many little 
buds,. fhot forth, of the. bignefs of 
the Mid-furmmer buds in fruit-trees, 
probably to be the leaves or flowers of 
the next year ; and at the depth of five, 
fix, and even feven inches, he remark+ 
ed here and there a fhoot, of a callous 
body, like the root itfelf, from one to 
four inches long; perhaps deftined to 
be future roots : he experienced that 
a winter’s fallow will not deftroy thefe 
roots, and that they cannot refift the 
effe&t. of fummer fallows, in which 
they. are turned up, and expofed dry 
to the fun, It is therefore neceffary 
to pick them as clean as poffible, and 
burn them: for it-is-not to be fup- 
pofed, that: all.the roots which. are 
turned up in a.fummer fallow will 
wither. of themfelves: an the contrary, 
fuch of the buds,at the joints of thefe 
as are buried under ground, will fhoot 
again if much rainfalls, or the feafon 
be wet, te /3M HP? - S542 

Foreign. COLTS-FOOT, .[Cacalia.] 
Of this there are feveral forts growing 
in different parts.of the world, and 
cultivated in the gardens of England, 

COCOA, or CACAO... The cho- 
colate-nut tree. This tree is. a native 
of America, and is fouud in, great 
plenty im feveral places between the 
Tropics, but. particularly at.Caracca 
and Carthagena, on the river Amazons, 
in the ifthmus of Darien, at Hondu- 
ras, Guatimala, and Nicaragua. 

In order to cultivate this. plant in 
Europe, by way of curiofity, it will be 
neceffary to have the nuts planted into 
boxes of éarth (in the countries where 
they grow) foon after they are ripe, 
becaufe, if the nuts. are fent over, they 
will jofe their. growing quality before 
they. arrive. » Thefe boxes fhould be 
placed in a fhady fituation, and mutt 
be frequently watered, in order to for- 
ward. the vegetation of the nuts. In 


about a fortnight after the nuts are 


planted, the plants will appear above 
ground, when they fhould be carstully 
watered in dry weather, and protested 
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from the violent heat of the fun, Dur 
ing their paffage they mult be frequent- 
ly refrefhed with water ; but it muft 
not be giventhem in great quantities, 
unlefs it rot the tender fibres of their 
roots; and whenthey come into a cool 
latitude, they muft be carefully pro- 
teéted from the cold, when they will 
not require to be fo frequently water- 
ed; for in a moderate degree of heat, 
if they have gentle waterings once a 
week it will be fufficient, 

When the plants arrive in England, 
they fhould be carefully taken out of 
the boxes, and each traniplanted into 
afeparate pot filled with light rich 
earth, and plunged into a moderate 
hot-bed of tanners bark, In this hot- 
bed the plants may remain till Micha- 
elmas, when they muft be removed 
into the bark-ftove, and plunged into 
the tan, in the warmeft part of the 
ftove, During the winter feafon the 
plants muft be frequently refrefhed 
with water, but it muft be given to 
them in fmall quantities, yet in fum- 
mer they will require a more plenti- 
ful fhare. Thefe plants aretoo tender 
to live in the open air in this country, 
even in the hotteft feafon of the year, 
therefore muft conftantly remain in 
the bath-ftove, obferving in very warm 
weather to let in a large fhare of freth 
air tothem, and in winter to keep 
them very warm, The leaves of thefe 
plants muft be frequently wafhed to 
clear them from filth, which they are 
fubje& to contraé by remaining con- 
ftantly in the houfe ; and this becomes 
an harbour for fmall infe&ts, which 
will infeft the plants and deftroy them, 
if they are not timely wathed off. If 
thefe rules are duly obferved, the plants 
will thrive yery well, and may produce 
flowers in this climate: but it will 
be very difficult to obtain fruit from 
them, for being of a very tender na- 
ture, they are fubje& to many acci- 
dents in a cold country, 

COLLEY Shep. Such as have 
black faces and legs. 

COLUMBINE, [Aguilegia.] There 
are three fpecies, 1. The Garden or 
Common Columbine, | 2. Wild Moun- 
tain Columbine. 3. Canada Dwarf 
Columbine, They all flower in May 
and June, and may be raifed by fowing 
the feed in autumn and dividing the 
roots. : 

COLT, A young horfe. 
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Foals are feparated from their dams - “7° - 
after five, fix, or at fartheft feven 
months; experience having fhewn,” 
that fuch as are fuffered to fuck ten, cc. 
or eleven months, though ufually larger 4 PZ 
and fuller of flefh, are not equal, in o= «<4 © 7" 
ther refpeéts, to thofe that are taken > /_ 
away fooner, After living fix or fe- 
ven months on milk, they are habi- 
tuated to a more folid nourifhment, 
having bran’ given them twice a day, 
with a fmall quantity of hay, which 
is increafed as they advance in age, 
and in this manner ‘they are képt in — 
the ftable, as long as they expreis any 
defire of returning to their dams: but 
when this uneafinefs is over, they are 
turned into the fields, taking care never 
to do it falling. An hour before they 
are turned to grafs, a feed of bran, and 
fome water fhould be given them 5 nor 
fhould they be expofed to either fevere 
cold or rain; in this manner the firft 
winter muft be ‘pafied. In May fol- 
lowing, they muft not only be turned 
in the fields every day, but may liein — 
the open air till the end of Oétober, 
taking care ‘not’to let them feed on r 
the after-math; for by accuftoming * “/ ~ 
themfelves to this remarkable delicate 
and fucculent grafs, they would con- 
traét a diflike to hay, which, together 
with bran mixed with barley and oats 
ground, fhould be their principal food 
during the fecond winter. In this man- 
ner they are to be kept till their fourth 
year, fpending the days only in the 
paftures, during the winter’; but both 
day and night in the fummer. When 
they reach that age, they are to be tak- 
en from the paftures, and fed with 
dry meat; but in this change of food 
fome precautions are requifite; as 
during the firft week to feed them 
only with ftraw, and give them proper ~ 
medicines againft worms, which often 
trouble them from bad digeftion’s and 
too rank grafs, 

At weaning young colts, they fhould 
be kept in a clean ftable, not over 
warm, which would render them ten 
der, and too fenfible of the impreffions 
of the air, They muft frequently have 
frefh litter, and be rubbed often with 
ftraw'; but not tied nor curried till 
they are three, or at leaft two years 
anda half old; for the roughnefs of 
this fri€tion would give them pain, 
and their fhin being too tender to en- 
dure it, inftead of thriving, they iat 
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fall away. The rack and manger 
fhould not be too high, left the necef- 
fity of lifting up their heads to reach 
their food, fhould occafion them to 
carry their heads inthat manner, which 
would fpoil their chefts. When they 
are a year, or a year anda half old, the 


_ hair on their tails fhould be cut, as 
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the fucceeding growth will be ftronger 
and thicker than the former. When 
they are two years old, they fhould be 
feparated, andt’ e {tone colts kept with 
the horfes, and the fillies with the 
mares, otherwife the former would 
fruitlefsly weaken themfelves with the 
Jatter, At the age of three years, or 
three and a half, they fhould be broke, 
and rendered docile, In order to this, 
a light eafy faddle fhould be put on 
their backs, and continue there three 
or four hours every day. They fhould 
alfo be ufed to receive the bit of a 
{mall bridle into their mouths, and 
fuffer their feet to be taken up, and 
fome ftrokes given on the fole, as if 
fhoeing them, If they are defigned 
for draught horfes, a harnefs fhould 
be put on their bodies, and afterwards 
a {naffle bridle fhould be added. They 
fhouldthen be trotted on level ground, 
but, w.thout a rider, the perfon only 
holding the reins, and either the fad- 
dle or harnefs on their backs: and 
when the faddle horfe eafily turns, and 
freely comes up to him that holds the 
rein, he fhould mount on his back, 
and difmount again immediately, with- 
out riding him, til he is four years 
old; as before that time the weight 
would be too much for him: but at 
four years old he may be ridden, and 
trotted at fmall interv ils, 

COLTEVIL, A difeafe in horfes be- 
a {welling in the fheath, tefticles and 
yard: thecure to be begun by biceding 
and wathing the parts clean; then a- 
noint with ointment of elder, or oint- 
ment of adde:’s tongue, 

This difeafe not unfrequently arifes 
in colts from going with mares before 
they are able to cover: Ufe the fol- 
lowing fomentation, 

Take, Wormwood, 

"Bay leaves, 
Southernwood, 
Mallow leaves, 
Chamomile flowers, 
Elder flowers, and 
Agrimony,—each a handful, 
Water, two gallons, 
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Boil the whole together about twenty 
minutes, and then itrain, 

COMB, The ornament of a cock’s 
head, 

COMB, A meafure of corn, con- 
fitting of four Winchefter buthels ; 
but in the fen country the comb ge- 
nerally confifts of four bufhels, and 
each bufhel of eight gallons and a 
quart. 

COMERY, [Symphitum.] A rough 
hairy plant, growing wild by the fides 
of rivers and watery p!aces, 

Spotted COMFRY. Lungwort. 


COMMON, An open piece of 
ground, not enclofed. 
COMPOSTS. In hufbandry and 


gardening, they fignify feveral forts of 
foils of earthy matter mixed together, 
in order to make a manure for affitt- 
ing the nitural earth inthe works of 
vegetation, by way of amendment or 
improvement, 

Compofts are various, and ought to 
be different according to the different 
nature or quality of the foils which 
they are defigned to meliorate, and 
according as the land is either light, 
fandy, or loofe or heavy, clayey or 
Cloddy. A light, loofe land requires 
acompoft of a heavy nature, as the 
fcouring of deep ditches, ponds, &c, 

So, on the other hand, a:land that 
is heavy, clayey or cloddy, requires a 
compoft of a more fprightly and fiery 
nature, that will infinuate itfelf into 
the lumpifh clods; which, if’ they 
were not thus managed, would much 
obftruét vegetation. For cold clay- 
ey land, fome advife to take one load 
of fea fand (if it can be conveniently 
hag), or if not, other fand, or fandy 
ground, or fharp fand, and:two loads 
of good rotten dung, and three loads 
of natural mould, two loads of the 
top of {pit turf from off the meadows, 
or any other kind of rich turf land, 
and half a load of coal-afhes, or the 
{weepings of ftreets, a {mall fprink- 
ling of pigeons, fheep, or other hot 
dungs. Thefe are to be laid down in 
different heaps ina circle, having a 
large fpace in the centre, fo that they 
may all be thrown up together in one 
heap, which is to be done by as many 
perfons at cach heap, as there are dif- 
ferent loads in each, viz. one to that 
of one load, two to that of two loads, 


‘and three to that of three loads, and 


fo on; thefe muft caft and fpread at 
the 
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the fame time every parcel ‘witb care 
and notaltogether in lumps, * 

The fitteft time for the doing of this, 
is when the weather is dry, and alfo 
in the month of May, This mixture 
fhould -be turned once a month till 
Michaelmas, and then it’ may be 
fcreened, and feparated into feveral 
forts, to be ready, as occafion fhall 
require, in the nurfery. 

For the firit fort, it will be beft to 
fet the fkreen more upright ; and what 
comes through may be mixed with 
one-fourth part of melon earth very 
fine, 

The fecond fort may be fcreened 
with the fkreen ftanding move floning ; 
by which means, what comes through 
will be coarfer than the firft, 

The remainder, which will be the 
rougheli and moft cloddy earth, is re- 
commended as an extraordinary ma- 
nure to be dug in order to improve 
any barren or poor land; and if it be 
kept in a heap for one year, and 
fkicened the next year, it will then 
be as good as either the former. The 
fineft of thefe will be beft kept in a 
houfe, or under fome covering, that 
it may be dry; though it would be 
better to be turned out fometimes to 
get rain, 

A compott for a loofe fandy ground 
may be made, by taking two loads of 
dung, three loads of natural foil, three 
loads of ftrong loamy earth,. three 
loads of pond earth, or of the fcour- 
ing of ditches, which are to be or- 
dered, mixed and fkreened as before ; 
and fo to make three different forts of 
fkreenings. 

Others recommend other compofts 
differing according to the different 
foils, 

For a ftiff foil inclining to clay, to 
take five loads of the fame foil when 
broken and opened, and to add to that 
five loads more o¢ heath turfs burnt ; 
that thefe having been well mixed and 
laid together during the winter in a 
heap or ridge, and being well fifted or 
ikreened, are recommended as a good 
compoft that will extremely forward 
trees, 

2, To mix four loads of fharp fand, 
and two loads of afhes of burnt furzes, 
gorz, fern, weeds, or wood, with four 
Joads of {tiff foil well broken and o- 
pened: that thefe having been well 
mixed together and laid up in a ridge 
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in “September, fhould lie till the Fe- 
bruary following, and then may be 
fkreened and fifted for ufe.. Sir Wil- 
liam Bruce is faid to have ufed this 
compoft in his garden with good fuc- 
ceils, a 

3. Fora {tiff foil,—take four loads 
of the ftiff foil, two loads of rotten 
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wood, fuch as may be found under a Bare 


wood pile, or the fame quantity of 
rotted leaves, if the former cannot be 
had, two loads of burnt grafs-turf, 
and four loads of fand: this is re- 
commended to be done in Oétober 
Iikewife; becaufe being then made, 
and fifted in the following fpring, it 
will be better than if they were made 
in the fpring; for that the heat of the 
fummer would exhale the volatile fpi- 
ris, and if they were not laid in fome 
fhady place under trees, the weeds 
would exhauft good part of the nou- 
rifhment that is in them, Thefe being 
mixed well, and laid in a ridge till 
February, and then fifted, is recom- 
mended as a good compoft, 

4. Take two loads of ftiff foil, two 
loads of rape-feed after the oil has 
been preffed out, four loads ef fand, 
and two loads of burnt heath or grafs, 
turf, and prepare them as the others, 
and fift them : and this compoft is re- 
commended as one that will forward 
any plant. 

5. Take four loads of {tiff foil, two 
loads of malt grains after brewing, and 
four loads of fand; thefe being pre- 
pared as before, are recommended as. 
a compoft that will haften the growth 
of plants. ’ 

6. Take of fheeps-dung and wood 
afhes equal quantities; of loam or 
mother-earth double the quantity: 
prepare them as before direéted, and 
they will prove a good compott, . 

7. Take four loads of {tiff earth, 
four loads of fand, four loads of horfe 


dung’ well confumed, and two loads’ 


of turf afhes : prepare this mixture 
as before directed, : . 
CONTRAYERVA. This 
about half an inch thick, of a reddifh 
brown colour externally, and pale 
within: long, tough, flender fibres 
fhoot out from all fides of it; thefe 
are generally loaded with knotty ex- 
crefcences. This root is of a pecu- 
liar kind of aromatic fmell and a fome- 
what aftringent, warm, bitterifh ai 
wit 


is a, 
knotty root, an ineh or two in length, 
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with a light and fweetith kind of acri- 
mony when long chewed: the fibres 
have little tafte or fmell; the tuberous 
part therefore fhould be only chofen, 
Contrayerva is one of the mildeft of 
thefe fubftances called alexipharmacs: 
it is indifputably a good and ufejul di- 
aphoretic, and may be fafely given in 


much larger dofes than the common- 


practice is accuftomed to. exhibit it in. 

Its. virtues are extraéted both by water 

and rectified fpirit, and do not arife in 

evaporation with either: the fpiritu- 

ous tinéture and extract tafte Mronger 

of the root than the aqueous ones, 
CONIFEROUS, Bearing cones. 
Greater CONSOUND, | Comfry.: 

_ Middle Consounn, _ Bugle. 


Lefer Consounn. Daify, 

rm, CONSERVATORY, Green-houfe, 
Q” CONVOLVULUS, See Brixp- 
8 Weep. . oe pe 

\ _ CONVALLILY, [Convaslaria. ] Lily 
~~ of the valley. 

S°  COOM, the foot that gathers ver 
&* the mouth of an oven; alfo.a compo- 
‘ fition of tar and greafe, with which 


the axle-trees and boxes of the wheels 
of carriages are daubed or fineared o- 
™\ ver, in order to.leffen the fri€tien. 
COOP, atumbrel, or cart enclofed 
of with boards, tocarry dung, fand; grains, 
2 &c. which would otherwife fall out. 
S _ Coop, likewife fignifies a pen, or 
7 enclofed place, where lambs, poultry, 
) &c, are fhut up, in orderto be fed, 

COPPICE, low woods, cut at ftated 
times for poles, fuel, &c. 

To plant a coppice, fet your plants 
in trenches, not fow feeds, for they are 
tedious in coming forward, and wiih 
tire one’s patience in weeding them. 
About four plants in twelve feet 
{quare, and at regular diltances, fo 
that the benefit of ploughing might 
mot be loft; and then at fix or feven 
year’s, growth; plath, by laying the 
whole fhoot, end and all, under the 
earth in the trenches, which will fhoot 
forth innumerable iffues. > 

In raifing coppices, great care ought 
to be taken that the weod they are to 
be compofed of be-fuch as-is proper 
for the foil you raife them on, and 
that it be proper for the ufes you des 
fign to fell it for, which you muft be 
Fegulated in by the vend you have; 
and let the profits refulting from your 
wnder-wood regulate the thicknefs of 
your ftandards ; for im proportion as 
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they, are thicker or thinner, they wilh 
do more-or lefs injury to your under- 
wood. -You fhoutd likewife tonfider 
at what growth you can fell: your un- 


. der-wood; only remember that the. 
_ older and taller your under-wood is, 


the betrer it is both for fuel, and for 
what ftandardsyou leave, becaufe they 
will be the taller and ftraiter, by be- 


_ ing forced up by the wood thar grows 


about them; though a deep foil con- 
tributes much to their fpring. Itis 
alfo neceffary, about the time of your 
felling, to lay out your feveral falls, 
that you may have.an annual -fuccef= 
fion, to yield a yearly profit. But 
though the feldom felling of coppices 
yields the more and better wood; yet 
the frequent cutting of it makes it 
thicken, and gives room for the feed- 
lings to come up. If many trees 
grow in the coppice that is to be cut 
down, fell both them ard the under 
wood together, cutting, off the ftubs 
as near the ground as convenient, and: 
thofe of the under-wood a-flove and: 
fmocth, and not above half a foot 
from the ground; and ftock up the 
roots of the timber-trees, if they fend 
forth no’ fhoots, in order to make 
room for feedlings and young roots to 
grow, 

The under. wood may be cut from. 
the beginning of G@@ooer to the latter 
end of February ; but February is the 
beft month to cet wood in, where you: 
have but a fmall quantity to fell, that 
you may do it before the {pring comes 
on too much: take great care to pre- 
vent the carters from brufhing againit 
the young ftandards, and let’all your 
wood be carriéd cut ‘by Midfammer, 
and made up by the end of April at 
the farthef?t ; for ifthe rows and brufh 
lie longer unbound or unmade'up, it 
will fpoil many of the young fhoots 
and feedlings. Hy, the winter be- 
fore youvfell, you enclofe it fo as to 
keep all cattle out ‘of it, your care 
and trouble will be well recompenfed. 

Your elder. under-wood may bé 
grazed about fuly, «rin winter, buty 
for a genera} rele, newly weaned Calves 
are the leaft prejudicial to néw cut 
wood, where there is abundance 0 
grafs ; and fome fay colts of a year 


‘old; but then they muft be criven ont 


by “the beginning of May at faitheft. 
However, i: nothing at all be fuffered 
fo come in, it will be better, In’ this 
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every man’s experience muft direé& 
him. 

If your woods happen to be cropt 
~ by cattle, it will be better to cut them 
down, and they will then make frefh 
thoots ; whereas what has been bit by 
the cattle, will otherwife be ftunted 
for feveral years before it will take to 
its growth. 

CORAL-TREE [Erythrina.] A 
tree of America, of which there are 
feveral forts ; propagated by feeds and 
cuttings, 

CORD or Woop, is four feet long, 
four feet high, and eight feet long. 

CORDIAL Balls, of Dr. Bracken, 
are thus made: 

Take annifeed, carraway-feed, and 
greater cardamoms, finely powdered, 
of each one ounce, flour of brimftone 
two ounces, turmeric in fine powder 
one ounce and a half, faffron two 
drams. Spanith juice diffolved in 
water, two ounces, oil of annifeed 
half an ounce, liquorice-pewder one 
ounce and a half, wheat-fiour, a fuf- 
ficient quantity, to make into a {tiff 
pafte, by beating all the ingredients 
well in a mortar. 

Thefe balis confift of warm open- 
ing ingredients; and, given in {mall 
quantities, about the fize of a pullet’s 
egg, will encourage a free perfpira- 
tion; but, in cafe of a fever, fhould 
be cautioufly continued. They are 
much more efficacious, and in all cafes 
fuperior to the farrier’s drenches, if 
diffolved in a pint of warm ale, 

CORE, a diforder incident to fheep, 
eccafioned by worms in their liver, 
refembling a plaice, or flounder. 

A theep, if chiefly fed with hay, 
willlive a year after being affected with 
this diflemper, by which time he will 
have a water bladder as large as an 
egg. under his throat ; at the fame 
time his eyes, mouth, and gums, will 
be white. 

If any fheep in a flock core during 
the winter, it will be eafily feen at 
fhearing time ; for fuch fheep will be 
poorer than the reft; their wool aifo 
will run into threads, twiiting toge- 
ther at the ends, and look fomewhat 
like teats, The laft particular is not 
however a certain fign of a fheep’s 
being cored; for fometimes the wool 
of very found fheep will be apt to run 
together into threads; and the finer 
the wool the more apt it is to twift 
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together in that manner. There is ne 
method’ of curing this diftemper hi- 
therto known. 

CORIANDER, [Coriandrum.] The 
name ef a plant formerly much cul- 
tivated in England; but at prefent lit- 
tle of it is fown. 

The feeds fhould be fown in autumn 
on rich land; and when the plants 
are come up, they fhould be hoed out 
to about four inches diftance, every 
way, clearing them from weeds. By 
the above management, the plants 
will grow ftrong, and produce a greater 
quantity of good feeds, 

CORK-TREE, [Suber.] A fort 
of oak growing in the warmer parts 
of Europe, and is not uncommen in 
England. 

CORN, a general name for grain 
that grows in ears, 


CORN-BOTTLE, [Centaurea] 


Greater Centaury, Knap-weed, Blue- 
bottle. There are a great number 
of fpecies of this plant cultivated in 
botanic gardens, fome of which grow 
wild in the fields in England, and are 
often troublefome weeds, and to this 
genus belong the Batchelor’s Buttons, 
Sweet Sultan, Caduus Benedi@tus, &c. © 

CORN-CROWFOOT, a weed very 
common among the corn, 
upright ftalk ; the leaves are of a pale 
green, and cut into long, narrow, a- 
cute fegments. The flowers are much 
fmaller and paler than the crowfoot of 
the paflures: but the feed-veffels are 
the moft remarkable, being covered 
all over with prickles. 

CORN-FLAG, a very troublefome 
weed, multiplying exceedingly by its 
roots, 
berous root, which is of a yellowifh 
colour, and covered with a brown fur- 
rowed fkin, like that of the vernal 
crocus, From this reot arife two 
flat fword-fhaped leaves, which em- 
brace each other at their bafe; and 


It has a round compreffed tu-* 


It has an-~ 
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between thefe arifes the flower ftalk, & 


which grows near two feet high, hav- 
ing one or two narrow leaves embra- 
cing it like afheath. This ftalk is 
terminated by five or fix purple flow- 
ers, ftanding above each other at fome 
diftance, and ranged on one fide of the 
ftalk; each of thefe has a fheath, 
which covers the flower-bud, before 
it expands, but fplits open length- 
ways when the flowers blow, and af- 
terwards fhrivels up to a dry fkin, 

which 
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which remains about the feed-veffel, 
till the feeds are tipe, which is in the 
beginning of Auguft. The flowers 
come out in the beginning of May, or 
in June. Some of thefe flowers are 
white, and others flefh-coloured, 

Corn-flag is extremely difficult to 
root out, as every part of the root will 
grow. The beft manner of extirpa- 
ting it is, that already mentioned un- 
der the article Colts-foot. 

CORN-MARYGOLD, The name 
of a very troublefome weed, of which 
there are two fpecies, one common in 
corn-fields, and the other in moift 
paftures, The leaves of the firft fort 
embrace the italks, the upper being 
jagged, and the lower indented like a 
faw. The fecond is, by C, Bauhine, 
called the Greater Wild Daify, with 
aleaty flalk It rifes with ftalks near 
two feet high, garnifhed with oblong 
indented leaves, which embrace the 
ftalks with their bafe, Each of thefe 
ftalks is terminated by one white flow- 
er, fhaped like that of the daify, but 
four times as large, 

The corn-marygoid has a peren- 
nial woody root, which {ftriking deep 
requires a confiderable quantity of 
food, and therefore muft be a great 
enemy tothe corn. Confiderable pains 
muft be taken before this weed can 
be extirpated, as it is highly probable, 
that, befides multiplying by its roots, 
its feed will grow, it ploughed in, as 
that of the garden marygold will do 
when dug in, Deep and repeated 
hoeings are therefore neceffary, before 
it runs to feed. Dreffings of chaik and 
clay gener: lly deftroy it. 

CORN-PARSLEY, the name of a 
low branching piant common among 
corn, The branches grow thick to- 
gether, and are knotted and crooked, 
The flowers grow clofe together after 
the manner of parfley, and are of a 
white colour inclining to yellow. The 
feeds are large in proportion to the 
plant; and are fet about with little 
crooked briftles; which make them 
adhere to the ftockings in great plenty, 
when the feeds are ripe; which is ge- 
nerally about haryeft. 

CORN-SALLET, [ ValerianaL ocufta.] 
It is cultivated as a fallad herb for the 
fpring, but, having a ftrong ta{te 
which is not agreeable to many pa- 
lates, it is not fo much in ufe as it 
was formerly; it is propagated by 
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feeds, which fhould be fown the latter 
end of Auguft, then the firft rains 
will bring up the plants, which fhould 
be hoed to thin them where they are 
too clofe, and to defiroy the weeds. 
Early-in the {pring the plants will be 
fit for ufe, The younger the plants 
are when ufed, the lefs ftrong will be 
their tafte, fo they may fupply the ta- 
ble in a fcarcity of other herbs, When 
the feeds of this fort are fown in the 
fpring, if the feafon proves dry, the 
plants will not appear till autumn or 
the fpring following; befides, in fum- 
mer the herb is not fo fit for ufe, The 
feeds of this plant have been known 
to lie in the ground many years, when 
they have happened to be buried deep, 
and upon being turned up to the air, 
the plants have come up as thick as if 
the feeds had been newly fown. 

CORN-VIOLET, a kind of wild 
violet growing among corn. 

CORNELIAN Cherry-tree, [Cormus. } 
Dogwood. The fpecies are, 1, Female 
Dogwood. 2, Male Cornel. 3. Male 
Virginia Dogwood. 4. Female Vir- 
ginian Dogwood, 5. Wild Tartarian 
Dogwood, 6. Low herbaceous Dog- 
wood, or Dwarf Honeyfuckle, 

All the forts of Dogwood may be 
propagated by their feeds, which, if 
fown in autumn foon after they are 
ripe, will moft of them come the fol- 
lowing fpring; but, if the feeds are 
not fown in autumn, they will liea 
year in the ground before the plants 
will appear; and, when the feafon 
proves dry, they ‘will fometimes re- 
main two yearsin the ground: there- 
fore the place fhould not be difturbed 
where thefe feeds are fown under two 
years, if the an fhould not come 
up fooner, When the plants arecome 
up, they fhould be duly watered in 
dry weather, and kept clean from 
weeds, and the autumn following they 
may be removed and planted in beds 
inthe nurfery where they muft remain 
two years, by which time they will be 
fit to tranfplant where they are to re- 
main for good, 

They are alfo propagated by fuck- 
ers, and laying down of the branches. 
Moit of the forts produce plenty of 
fuckers, efpecially when they are 
planted ona moift foil, which may 
be taken off from the old plants in 
autumn, and planted into a nurfery 
for a year or two, and then may be 

liz tranfplanted 
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¢ranfplayted.into’the places where they 
gre toremain; but thofe plants which 
are propagated by fuckers, rarely, have 
fo.goo0d roots as thofe which a are pro- 
Ragated by, layers. 


CORN-ROSE, Wild poppy. 
CORKOZORANTS, . Strength- 
eners. 


COR 2OSIVE, that. deftroys, that 

€@ats away, 

COSTMARY [€giamita mas, }-This 
was formerly a v¢ry common garden 
plant, and of frequent -ufe both - for 
culinary and medicisal purpofes ; but 
is at prefent very litrle regarded. for 
either 5 though it thouldfeem, from 
its fenfible qualities, to be, equal or 
fuperior, as a medicine, to fome aro- 
matic herbs, which pragtice has re- 
tained, ‘[he leaves have a bitterith 
warm aromatic tafie; and.avery plea- 
fant fmell, approaching to. that. of 
mint, ora m)xture of mint and maud+ 
lin. Water elevates their flavour in 
Gjftillation; and re€tified fpirit ex. 
tracts it by infufion, 

COSTUS. <A: root brought from 
the Eait Indies. Authors mention 
two forts.of coftus, fweet and bitter : 
in the fhops we. feldom meet with 
any more. than one, the coftus dulcis offi- 
tinarum. This root is about the fize 
of the finger; and confifte of a. yel- 
lowifh woody part, inclofed within a 
whitith bark ; the former is very tough, 
of no fmell, aud very little tafte; the 
cortical part brittle, of a warm, bit- 
terifh, aromatic tafte, and an agree- 
able fmell, fomewhat refembling that 
of ,violets.o Florentine orris. 
ig faid to. attenuate vifcid humours, 
to. promote expectoration, perfpira- 
tion, andurine, At prefent it is rare- 
ly met with in prefcription, and not 
often in the fhops; in mithridate and 
theriaca,. the only officinal compofi- 
tiens it, is direéted in, zedoary fup- 
plies its place, 

CORONET, the loweft part of a 
horfe’s pattern, which runs round the 
coffin, and is diftinguifhed by the hair 
which joins and covers the upper part 
of the hoof. 

COSH. A pod. 

COSSART, or Cafj# Lamb, a lamb 
left by its dam’s-dying before it ‘is ca- 
pable of fhifting for. itfelf; or it is a 
lamb taken from .a ewe that brings 
two, three, or four Jambs at, a yean- 
ing, and er is ee of 


Coftus. 
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bringing. them allup, ‘Phe. word is 
alfo applied to.a colt, calf, &c. 

In either of thefe‘cales, if there be 
not another ewe at liberty to fuckle 
it, it muft be brought up by hand, or 
perith, By anewe at liberty i is Meant 
one, that has, by fome accident, loit 
her. lamb, and has milk enough to 
fucklea lamb yeaned by another, 
--COS LIMENESS, a ‘complaint to 
which horfes are often fubje& ; fome- 
times occafioned ‘by violent ane hard 
exercifé, elpecially in hot weather ; 
and. fometimes by ftanding long at 
hard meat, without grafs, or other 
cleanfing diet, and with very little 
exercife, 

Fhe core for this complaint is eafy, 
only by giving him an open diet for 
forme time; and if any thing more is 
wanting, lenitive mild purges are the 
moti likely tofucceed: Such as Glau- 
ber’s falis with lenitive clectuary, four 
ounces of each. diffelved in warm ale 
or water, and repeated every other 
day. This, with fealded bran given 
every day, will remove the complaint, 
and carry off the vifcid flime engen- 
dered in the guts, which is generally 
the caufe of his coftivencfs. 

But there is another kind of coftive- 
nefs in horfes,-which is much harder 
to be removed, viz. that whictr feems 
to.be natural, or grown into a habit, 
We find fome very good horfes liable 
to this diforder; and, when it is of 
long continuance, they are apt to grow 
lean and emaciated, feel hot and dry, 
their hair ftaring, and there is danger 
of fome approaching ficknefs- 

This diforder is not eafily removed; 
nor is it often negetfary to bring fwch, 
horfes into a contrary habit; for where 
this is oatural, it may proceed from a 
more than ordinary {trength and rigi- 
dity in the {mall fibres of the ftomach 
and guts, which make them digeft their 
aliment well, and retain their ‘excre- 
ments longer ; and when fuch-a habit 
can be kept within any proper medi-= 
um, the horfe-will continue in ftrength 
and vigour, without any inconventi- 
ence; and it is obfervablé, that thefe 
horfes are, for the moft part, able to 
endure great fatigue and labour. How- 
ever, it 15 proper to give fuch horfes, 
at all convenient times, an opening 
diet. For if this habit happens, by 
an accident, to grow into habitual 
coftiveness, 16 as to produce ill -effetts, 

as 
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as-heat, drynefs. of the conftirution, 
little fcabby eruptions. over the tkin, 
end arough coat, it will them be ne- 
eflary to remove it in fome degree, 
which cannot be done but by aconti+ 
fhual ufc: of emollients, joined by a 
doofe opening diet. 

Purging is here alfo neceffary, and 
@ught by all means to: be complied 
with: but purging in the common 
way. with Barbadocs ‘or Other planta- 
tion aloes, feldom jnas any ereat effet 
longer than the purge is working; for 
svhen thatiis over, the fame habit of 
eottivenefs. generally returns ab trong 
as-ever. Scalded bran, and the com: 
gnon opening dict; feldom makes any 
great alteration in ithefe horfes. The 
aloetic purges will fearcely work, efpes 
cially if they are made ‘ttrong, for they 
then chiefly run cff by. urine, which 
does the creatute little fervice in- this 
cafe. Bat after the common purges 
have failed, the following will fucceed 
beyond expectation, 

Take fuccotrine aloes, fix diams; 
fpermaccti, half an ounce; fcenugreek 
feeds in powder, two ounces: make 
the whole into two bails, with afuf- 
ficient quantity of honey, or commen 
treacle, and: give them in a morning 
fafting. 

Let. the-horfe. have fcalded bartey 
tefttad of fealded bran; and the diquor 
of the barley for his-drink, milk warm, 
Fhis. will work. very. gently, where 
ftronger purges have dittle other. effect 
upon coflive horfes'than te-make them 
fick, It cought to be repeated-once in 
four days, and may be. continued till 
he has taken fix -dozes; Let him have 
an ounce of feenugreek feeds once a 
day, invone of ‘his mafhes, and when 
the purgation is. over, continue the 
ufe of. the fosnegreek'; and fornetimes 
give linfeed in the fume wmannér, ej- 
ther in his dry or moift feeds, until the 
horfe grows fmooth and well ‘coated, 
and his dung moift and in-good order, 

COTYEEDONS; rinds, or hufks. 

COUCH:-GRASS, [Giamen. cani- 
wum.] Is one of the worft of weerts 
among corn, andione of the moft dif- 
ficult'to extirpate in-arable'-land ; e« 
very. joint of its long creeping roots 
being capable of foon producing a new 
plant, after thofe roots. have - been 
broken bytheplough. The ufual way 
of deitroying it, is by laying the land 
fallow indummer, and frequently har+ 
rowing it well over, to draw out the 
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roots, every piece of which Mould 
then teburnt, forthe reafon already 
mentioned. Where this is carefully 
done, the ground may be fo well 
eleanfed in one femmer, that the re- 
maining reots will not do-any great 
injury to the enfuing crop: bur the 
befi-way is to fow the land in which 
this weed prevails with fuch plants as 
require the horfe-hoeing- culture, The 
blade of this grafs is fo rough, that 
cattle will not feed upon) it when 
green. A/S A SA%G2 (Da fer.9 

COTTON, [Cof}pium.] The forts 
are, 1, Cotton with leaves having five 
lobes, and: an herbaceous ftalk; 2. 
Cotton with entire leaves, having three 
lobes. 3, Corton with hand-faped 


‘leaves, having five fpear- Maped lobes, 


and afhrubby ftalk: 4. Fineft Ame- 
rican Cotton with a green féed, 

The firft fort 1s the common Levant 
cotton, which is-culrivated in feveral 
iflands of the Archipelago, as alfé in 
Malta, Sicily, and the kingdom of Na- 
ples; itis fown imtilled ground in the 
fpring of ‘the year, and is ripe in about 
four months after, when it is cut 
down in harveft as corn in England, 
the plants always periffing foon after 
the feeds are ripe: this plant grows a- 
bout two feet high with an herbaceous 
ftalk, garnifhed with fmooth leaves di- 
vided into five lobes, The fialks fend 
out-a few weak branches upward, 
which are garnifhed with leaves of the 
fame form, but arefmaller. The flow~ 
ers are produced at the extremity of 
the branches ; thefe have two large 
empalements, the outer is cut into 
three parts, and the ‘inner into five, 
The petals of the flower are of a 
pale yellow colour, inclining to white ; 
thefe are fucceeded by oval capfules, 
which open-in four parts, having four 
celis, which are filled with’ feeds, 
wrapt up_in a down, which isthe 
cotton, 

The fecond fort grows naturally in 


feveral iflands of the Weft-Indies; 


this rifes:with a Mrubby fmooth Ralk 
feur-or five feet high, fendi out a 
few fide branches, which are garnithed 
with fmooth leaves, divided into three 
lobes. "The flowers are produced at 
the end of the branchés, which’ are 
fhaped like thofe of the former fort, 
but are larger, and of a deeper. yellow 
colour. The pods are larger, and the 
feéds'are black, 
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The third fort has a perennial 
fhrubby ftalk, which rifes fix or eight 
feet high, and divides into many bran- 
ches, which are fmooth, and garnifhed 
with hand-fhaped leaves, having four 
or five iobes, The flowers are pro- 
duced at the end of the branches; 
thefe are larger than thofe of the two 
former forts, and are of.a deep yellow 
colour, ‘The pods of this fort are 
larger than thofe of the former. 

The fourth fort is a native- of the 
Eaft and Welt- Indies ; this is an an- 

nual plant, which perifhes foon after 
the feeds are ripe. It rifes to the 
height of three feet or more, and fends 
out many lateral branches where they 
are ailowed room to grow ; thefe are 
hairy, and garnifhed with leaves, hav- 
ing in fome three, and others five a- 
cute-pointed hairy lobes. The flow- 
ers are produced irom the fide, and at 
the ends of the branches, which are 
large, of a dirty fulphur colour, each 
petal haying a jarge purple fpot at the 
bafe ; the flowers are fucceeded by o- 
val pods, which open in four cells, 
filled with oblong green feeds, wrap- 
ped up ina foft down, The ftaple of 
this is much finer than either of the 
other fpecies, therefore it is well worth 
the attention of the inhabitants of the 
Britifh colonies in America to culti- 
vate and improve this fort, fince it 
will fucceed in Carolina, where it has 
been cultivated for fome years; and 
might be a commodity worthy of en- 
couragement by the public, could they 
contrive a proper engine to feparate the 
cotton from the feeds, to which this 
fort adheres much ciofer than any of 
the other forts, the cotton from this 
fhrub being preferable to any other 
yet known, 

All thefe forts are tender plants, 
therefore will not thrive in the open 
air in England, but they are frequent- 
ly fown in curious gardens for variety ; 
the firft and fourth forts will produce 
ripe feeds in England, if their feeds 
are fown early in the fpring, upon a 
good hot-bed, and the plants after- 
wars planted each into feparate pots, 
and plunged into a hot-bed of tanners 
bark to bring them forward; when 
they are grown too tall to remain un- 
der the frames, they thould be re- 
moved into the tan-bed inthe ftove, 
and fhifted into larger pots, if their 
yeots have filled the other; with this 
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management their flowers will appear 
in July, and towards the end of Sep- 
tember the feeds will ripen, and the 
pods will be as largeas thofe produced 
in the Eaft and Weft-Indies; but if 
the plants are not brought forward 
early in the fpring, it will be late in 
the fummer before the flowers will 
appear, and there will be no hopes of 
the pods coming to perfeétion, 

The fhrub cotton will rife from 
the feeds very eafily, if they are fown 
upona good hot-bed; and when they 
are fown early in the fpring, and 
brought forward in the fame manner 
as hath been directed for the former 
forts, the plants will grow to be five 
or fix feet high the fame fummer; 
but it is difficult to preferve the plants 
during the winter, unlefs they are 
hardened gradually in Auguft during 
the continuance of the warm weather; 
for when they are forced on in fum- 
mer, they will be fo tender as to ren- 
der them incapable of refifting the 
leaft injury, The plants of chis fort 
muft be placed in the bark {tove in 
autumn, and kept in the firft clafs of 
heat, otherwife they will not live 
through the winter in England, 

Silk COTTON Tree, [ Bon bax.} The 
forts are, 1. Silk Corton-tree witha 
prickly ftalk, 2, Silk Cotton-tree 
with fmooth ftems, 3. Silk Cotton- 
tree with leaves cut into feveral parts. 

The firft and fecond forts grow na- 
turally in both Indies, where they ar- 
rive to a great magnitude, 

In theautumn they mutt be removed 
into the bark-flove, where they muft 
conftantly remain, being too tender to 
thrive in this country in any other fi- 
tuation, In winter they muft have 
but little wet, efpecially if they caft 
their leaves; but in the fummer they 
fhould be frequently refrefhed with 
water,and in werm weather muft have 
plenty of frefh air admitted to them, 

The plants require a large ftove 
where they may have room to grow, 
but as they are feveral years old before 
they flower in the countries where they 
grow naturally, fo there is little hopes 
of their producing any in England, 

COTTON-WEED, Goldylocks, 

COUGH-WORT. Coltsfoot. 

COVERT, Sheltered place, no 
open. Lehest GIALE. St 

COUGH, [Tufis.] “See Corp, 
This is a diforder fo well underftoo 
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that it cannot be miftaken, nor. does 
it need any explanation, 

Boil in a quart-of ale three ounces 
ef frefh liquorice-root, beat very fine 
into threads, Strain the liquor off, 
preffing it hard, and add to it three 
drams of elecampane powder, one 
dram of powder of annifeeds, a quar- 
' ter of a pint of oil, and a quarter of 
a pound of honey ;- mix all well, and 
give it warm. If it does not take ef- 
fect the firft time, let it be repeated 
three or four times, and it feldom 
fails. 

Balls for a cold of long fianding, 

Put into a large bow! fix pounds of 
wheat meal, mix with it two ounces 
of powder of annifeeds, cummin 
‘feed one ounce, linfeed three ounces, 
feenugreek. feed one ounce and a half; 
ftir thefe well about, then mix half a 
pound of liquorice powder, and a 
quarter of a pound of flour of brim- 
ftone, add thefe to the reft, Laftly, 
add bay-berries and juniper berries, 
powdered, three ounces of each, and 
the fame quantity of powder of ele- 
campane. 

When all are well ftirred and mixed 
together, break fix eggs, throw away 
the whites, beat up the yolks with 
two quarts of mountain wine, Add 
to this a pound and a half of honey, 
and a pint offallad oil. Mix all thefe 
_ perfectly well together; then bring in 
the powder, and work the whole toa 
pafte. If this fhould be too ftiff, a 
little more wine muft be added; and, 
if too foft, fome flour muft be put 
in, till the whole be of fuch a con- 
fiftence that it will conveniently roll 
into balls. 

Thefe are to be made of the biz- 
nefs of a hen’s egg, but round, This 
rolling them up is only for the conve- 
nience of keeping; when they are to 
be ufed they are to be diffolved, .Two 
is the proper quantity for a dofe, and 
they are to be melted in the creature’s 
water, morning and evening, fifteen 
days. 

COULTER, a part of the plough 
which cuts the earth before the fhare, 

COUPLE, Two. 

_ COUPLE. The ewe and lamb, — 

COURSING LAWS, or Laws of 
the Leafh, as fettled and commanded by 
Thomas, Duke of Norfolk. 

That he who is chofen fewterer, .or 
letter-loofe of she grey-hounds, fhall 
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receive the grey-hounds match’d te 
run together into his leafh, as foon as 
he come into the field, and to follow 
next to the hare. finder tillhe come un- 
to the form: and no horfeman nor 
footman, on pain of difgrace, to go 
before them, or on cither fide, but di- 
rectly behind, the fpace of forty yards, 
or thereabouts, 

That not above one brace of grey- 
hounds do courfea hare at one initant. 

That the hare-finder fhail give the 
hare three fo-ho’s, before they put her 
from the lair, to make the grey-hounds 
gaze and attend her rifing. 

That the fewterer thail give the hare 
twelve-fcore law, before he loofe the 
grey-hounds, except it be in danger of 
lofing fight. 

That dog that giveth the firft turn, 
(if after the turn be given, there be 
neither coat, flip, nor wrench extra~ 
ordinary, fhail be held to win the 
wager. 

If one dog gave the firft turn, and 
the other bear the hare, then he which 
bore the hare fhall win, 

If one dog give both the firft turn 
and laft turn, and no other advantage 
between them, that oddturn fhall win 
the wager, 

That a coat fhall be more than two 
turns, and a-go-by, or the bearing of 
the hare, equal with two turns, 

If neither dog turn the hare, then he 
which leadeth laft, at the covert, fhall 
be held to win the wager, 

If one dog turn the hare, ferve him- 
felf, and turn her again, thofe two 
turns fhall be as much as a Coat, 

If ail the courfe be equal, then-he 
only which bears the hare fhall win; 
and if fhe be not borne, then the 
courfe muft be adjudged dead. 

If he which comes firit into the 

death of the hare, takes her up and 
faves her from breaking, cherifheth the 
dogs, and cleanfeth their mouths from 
the wool, or other filth of the hare,, 
for fuch courtefy done, he fhall in cour- 
tefy challenge the hare, but not doing 
it, he fhall have no right, privelege or 
title therein, 
: If any dog fhall take a fallin the 
courfe, and’yet petform his part, he 
fhall challenge advantage of a turn 
more than he giveth, 

If one dog turn the hare, ferve him- 
felf, and give divers coats, yet in the 
end ftand {till in the field, the other 

dog 
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dog without turn giving, running home 
to the covert, that dog which ftoed fill 
in the field, fhail be then adjudged to 
lofe the wager. 

If any man fhall ride over a dog, 
and overthiow him in his courfe, (tho’ 
the dog was the worfe dog in opinion) 
yet the party for offence fhall either 
receive the difgrace of the field, or pay 
the wager ; for between the parties, it 
fhall be adjudged no courte, 

Thofe which are chofen judges of 
the leath, fhall give their judgments 

refently before they depart trom the 
Feld, or elfe he, im whofe default it 
lieth, fhall pay the wager by a geperal 
voice and fentence, 

COW, The cow being chiefly in- 
tended for the fervice of the dairy, a 
great deal of care is to be taken in the 
purchafing aright kind, for there is a 
vaft difference in the profit ef this a- 
nimal, acearding to the breed from 
which fhe comes, 

They have large cows im all thofe 
counties where they bréed the large 
oxen; but the fize is not all the huf- 
bandman is to confider; the quan- 
tity of milk isnot always proportioned 
to the bignefs of the beaft ; and that 
1s to be his chief regard, 

The Welch and Scotch cows will do 
upon the pooreft paftures. Théy will 
fuit fome who cannot rifeto the price of 
the better Kinds; and they will yield a 
very good quantity of milk, if rightly 
managed ; but the fine Kinds are the 
Dutch and Alderney cows, thefe are 
very like one another in fhape, and in 
their goodnefs, but the Alderney cow 
is preferable, becaufe the is hardier, 

The fine Duteh breed have jong legs, 
fhort horns, and a full body. They 
are to be had in Kens and Suffex, and 
fome other places where they are ftill 
earefully kept up without mixture in 
colour, and where they will yield two 
gallons ata milking: but in order to 
this they require great attendance, and 
the beft of food. 

The Alderney Cow is like the Duteh 
in the fhortnefs of her horns, but fhe 
is fomewhat ftronger built, and is net 
quite fo tender, She requives rich 
feeding; but is not liable to fe many 
accidents 4s the other, and is equal to 
her in the quantity and natural good- 
nefs of her milk, 

Of which ever kind the hufband- 
man determines te have his cows, let 
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biny take the following rules for his @i- 
rection in their choice. Tet them have 
the forehead broad and open; ‘the eyes 
large and full, and, excepting only the 
Tyutch and Alderney breeds, which are 
naturally fhort horned, let the horns be 
lange, elewn, and fair, 


They have in fome patt of Bucking- ow 
hamihire alfo, a kind that have no 27.“ 


hovns, they call thefe the polled breed, “Foc, 


They are to be chofen principally by 
the breadth of their forehead; for thei 
eyes are iefs full by mature, than thofe 
of many of the other kinds. 

Of what breed your cow’ be, let her 
neck be long and thin; her belly deep 
and large, Let her thighs be thicie, 
her legs round and well-fhaped, and 
her feet large, Above all things fee 
that the havea large, good, white, and 
clean looking udder, with four full- 
grown teats. 

Of whatever breed the cows be, let 
the bull be of the fame. And let them 
generally be of as large a kind as the 
paftures will fuppore in health and 
firength. Butit is betterto have a 
cow of a fmaller kind well fed; than 
one of the beft breed in the world 
ftarved, 

It is a general obfervation among 
the farmers, that the red cow gives the 
beft milk, and the black cow is bef 
for her calf, which is ufually fairer and 
healthier than that of the red. But 
this is not founded on fa&, it is rather 
fancy. The red cow’s milk has been 
long famous; and a calf of a black 
caw is accounted good to a proverb 3 
but the breed is the thing of confe- 
quence, not the colour, 

The cow that gives milk longeft i¢ 
the moft profitable to the hufbandman; 
and from what we have obferved, this 
is mofily the cafe with thofe which aré 
neither very young, nor advanced into 
years. 


The beft time for them to calve is + 


in the beginning of April, this ismoft (77) ” 


favourable both 
the dairy, Ze 
The hufbandiman fhould take care 


to know rightly the time of his cow's 


being to ca ve ;7and three weeks before 
that, he is to feed her better than ufual. 
She fhoul:' be put into a rich pafture, 
if the feafon be fo advanced that theré 
is a good growth of grafs any wheres 
if not, the mutt be fed well with good 
hay. And this will be returned gr 
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fold in the profits of her milk, which 
will rife in proportion to the carethat 
is taken to feed her well juft at this 
time. Be ai 

When ffieshas calv'd let her be kept 
that day and night in the houfe, and 
let the water be a little warmed that 
fhe drinks. She is to be turned out the 
next day, in the heat of the fun if well; 
but fhe fhould be taken in at night for 
two or three days following, and fome 
water a little warmed fhould be given 
her before fhe is turned out in the 
morning. 

In hard weather in the winter, cows 
that give a good deal of milk, fhould 
be ‘in eraan: and that fhould 
be fine hay every morning and even- 
ing, when the ground is covered with 
{now ; and at other times once a day, 
as there may be found occafion, 

When a cow does not yield milk e- 
nough at thefe feafons, to pay the price 
of agood feeding with hay, let the fod- 
der be hay and ftraw mixed ; orif {till 
worfe, let it be ftraw alone, But then 
it mult be oat {traw, for barley firaw 
has a particular effet in drying up a 
cow’s milk ; and if given to her in this 
condition, becaufe the quantity fhe 
yielded would not pay for better fod- 
der, the confequence would be that fhe 
would yield none after a very few days 
feeding. 

When the farmer has a fcarcity of 
hay, or the price is very high, let him 
give the cows which he defires to keep 
in milk, malt duft, fcalded with boil- 
ing water, The malt duft fwells up 
vaitly with the water; and when it 
has ftocd to be almoft cold, it is to be 
given the cow in the manner of a 
math, 

If the cow have this at times, fhe 
may be fed with any kind of ftraw; for 


this breeds milk fo well, that the other 


food will not be able to dry it up, 
while the creature has the advantage of 
its affiftance at the fame time. 

About London they feed their cows 
very much withgrains, This is a diet 
that caufes them to yield much milk ; 
but it givesit an ill tafte; and is un- 
healthful for the cow, fubjecting her to 
many diforders, The malt duft is as 
cheap, and anfwers the fame purpofein 
a much fmaljler quantity, and without 


_ the danger of illnefs, or hurting the 
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milk. It may be bought at three- 
pence a bufhel, and it fwells fo much 
»Vorel, = 
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in the wetting, that this quantity will 
very wel] Jaft a cow a week. 

In February, when the pafturage 
is eaten bare, the cows are to be taken 
up into the cow-houfe, and fed with 
dry meat, according to their quantity 
of milk ; thofe which yield the moft 
being the beft fed to keep them to it; 
and the others in proportion, 

Milch cows fhould not be blooded 
unlefs there be preffing occafions, and 
in that cafe chéamentorihould be mo- 
derate, never more than about fixteen 
ounces, 

The difference there is between one 
cow and ancther,, in the quantity of 
their milk, is fo great, that there can 
no exaét rule be laid down for their 
management in times when feeding 
comes dear ; the beft that can be faid 
is, that in proportion to the profit the 
creature brings, fhould be allowed an 
expence in feeding: fora cow may be 
kept alive, in health, nay and in tole- 
rable fiefh, for much lefs than fhe can 
be fed for the continuing to yield her 
quantity of milk, 

The demand there is for the milk 
and the cow, and the profit that may 
be at any time made by felling both, is 
to be confidered; for the fame thing 
is worth much more in one-place, and 
at one time, than another, in propor- 
tion to thefe accidents, 

In the neighbourhood of London 
there is fo conftant and certain a de- 
mand for every thing, that the cow- 
Keeper, partly with his early and late 
rank grafs, partly with hay, and partly 
with turnips and grains, feeds his cows 
in fuch a manner, that they are at the 
fame time in their higheft perfe€tion 
for milk, and at any time fit for the 
butcher, But this is not to be done 
elfewhere. 

The difference between the milk of 
thefe cows, however, and thofe fed in 
the country, is very great, and all the 
advantage is on the country fed cow’s 
fide. The grains make the milk poor, 
tho’ they yield a large quantity. 

The price of grazing ground about 
London is very great indeed, but this 
is very well anfwered in the prefent 
article, by the price at which the mills 
is fold, This poor milk being fold 
at three-pence the quart, very bad 
meafure, while in the country, but 
half a day’s journey from London, ’tis 
a penny the Winchefter quart; and in 
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fome places the milk quart is full three 
wine pints, while the London quart of 
milk is lefs than a wine quart, 

A cow in a good farming country, 
where provifions are at a middling 
price, is fuppofed, while in milk, to be 
worth five pounds a year. This is 
reckoning her to yield about four hun- 
dred gallons in that time, which, with 
proper management, is a very decent 
computation. 

If the whole quantity of milk yielded 
by a middling cow be made into but- 
ter, the quantity will be about two 
hundred weight a year ; and there will 
be a value befide in the fkim’d milk 
cheefe, andin the whey, which laft 
ferves for the feeding of hogs. From 
this, which is counting at a moderate 
rate, we may fee the importance of 
this creature to the farmer, efpecially 
if he take care to keep her in tolerable 
flefh all the time, fo that upon a fhort 
notice for fattening, fhe may be ready 
for the butcher. 

There is another ufe to which the 
milch cow is put in fome places, and 
which fhovld be here brought to ac- 
count, that is, the fuckling of calves, 
A good cow will fuckle four calves 
befides her own, and grains will then 
be a confiderable article in her food, 
for a great part of the year, In this 
way of feeding, though the milk be 
poor, there is always a great deal of 
it; and chen, though bad for the ufes 
of the dairy, itis very fitfor the breed- 
ing up of calves, oo 

COW-LEASE, Pafture for cows. 

COWHERD., A perfon who takes 
care of cows. 

COW-PARSLEY. The name of a 
plant commonin pafture grounds, and 
of which cows arefaid to be very fond, 
‘This plant fhould be rooted out of all 
pattures, for it isone of the mott early 
plants in fhooting, fo that by the be- 
ginning of April its leaves are near 
two feet high, The feeds of this plant 
fpread greatly over the ground, and as 
the roots are perennial, fo they are of- 
ten very troublefome weeds to deftroy, 


COW-PARSNIP, wild par{nip, mea-- 


dow parfnip, or madrep, The name of a 
weed that grows to nearthree feet high, 
‘The ftalk is round, furrowed, and hol- 
low, The leaves proceed from a large 
membrane or fheath, They grow on 
long hairy ftaiks, and are divided and 


- downy, The flowers grow in largeum- 
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bels, are white, and confift of five ir- 
regular petals: two oval, ftreaked, 
compreffed feeds, furrounded by a wing, 
fucceed each flower, ‘ 
COW-WHEAT, by fome called fox- ~ 2» 


tail, is a pernigious weed in many ~~ 
countries. Its Hi fomething like = 
wheat, and, according, to Clufius, {poils a” 
the meal, with which it-is ground, by 
giving it a dark colour, and a bitter 
tafte: though Mr, Ray fays he could 
never perceive any difagreeable relifh 
in the bread with which it was mixed. 
Mr, Miller fays it is a delicious food for 
cattle, particularly forfattening of oxen 
and cows, and that it may be worth 
while to cultivate it for that purpofe, 
Its feeds feldom grow the firft year, 
unlefs they chance to be fown, or fow —~ 
themfelves, in the autumn, foon after 
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they are ripe. » 
COW-SLIP, [Paralyjis.] Afpeciesof ¥ 
primrofe, which grows naturally in 
La) 


meadows and moift pattures; the flow- 
ers of which grow in bunches on the 
top of the foot-ftalk; the flowers are 
much ufed in medicine, and fome- 
times the leaves. As thefe grow wild, 
their roots may be taken up, and tranf- 
planted into gardens. 

The beft time to tranfplant them 
is at Michaelmas, that their roots may 
have f{trength to produce their flowers 
early in the fpring. Thefe delight in 
a ftrong rich foil, but will grow in al- 
moft any fort of earth, provided they 
have a fhady fituation, 

Ferufalem Cowsrtie, 
Lungwort, aT 

Cows Luncwort. Mullein, 

CRAB, [Malus Sylveftris.] Thisis 
by botanifts fuppofed to be the origi- 
nal kind, and from the feed was firft 
obtained the cultivated apple, whofe 
varieties are now fo numerous. There 
are two or three varieties of the crab, 
as the white, the purple, andthecrab 
with variegated leaves. , 

The. wood of the crab is hard and 
ferviceable, and of the fruit is made 
verjuice. They are propagated by 
fowing the féeds, 

CRADLE, A part often added to a — 
{cythefthe better to gather the corn, 
when low, into fwarths, when it is 
mowed, 

CRAGGE, A name given in Suf- 
folk to the remains of marine fhells, 
of various kinds, and in which the 
greater part of the Britifh cliffs eae: 

his 
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This is a very excellent manure for’ 
cold, wet, or clay land; fo that every 
farmer would do well to fearch his 
grounds, in order to know whether he 
is, or is net, pofleffed of this treafure, 
which will infure him very large 


"crops of corn, though his lands were 


before worn out by continual labour. 

CRAKE, A provincial name for the 
crow. 

CRAKE-NEEDLE. The Shepherd’ s 
needle. 

CRAMP. €ramps and convulfions 
are of one nature in horfes as well as 
other animals,and are forcible contrac- 
tion of the finews, veins, and mufcles, 
in any member or part of the body; 
which proceecs feveral ways, either 
from fome wound, or finew cut afun- 
der, or for want of blood,-or eife by 
over-heats, and fudden coolings after- 
wards ; or laftly, by overmuch purg- 
ing thebeaft: the figns to know which 
are, that the infeed part will be fo 
ftiff, chat tlie whole ftrength of aman 
is not able to bend it; he wil! be lame 
and well as it were in a moment: 
There is alfo another kind of them, 
that feizes upon a horfe’sneck, and 
the reins of his back, and almoft u- 
niverfally over his whole body, which 
proceed cither from fome great cold 
that may be catched, or from thelofs of 
blood, whereby a great windinefS en- 
ters into the veins, and fo benumbs the 
finews. This is alfo known by his 
head and neck ftanding awry, his ears 
upright, ane his eyes hollow, his mouth 
dry and clung, and his back will rife 
like a camel; which mraft be cured, 
by giving him fomiething’ to make 
hin fweat, and by loading him with 
warin woollen-cloths, 

Take oil of peter, oil of amber, and 
oil of Exeter, each equal parts, mix 
and bathe the parts affected, twice or 
thrice’a day, 

In fheep, the cramp is cured by 
boiling fome cinquefoil, or five-leaved 
grafs, in wine, and giving him to drink 
warm; but he muft be kept warm, 
and his legs chafed with oil and vi-+ 
negar. 

CRANE’s BILL. See Geranium, 

CRAP, a name given in fome parts 
to darnel; in others to buck-weed, 

GRATCH, or Critch, A rack, 

CREAM, the unétuous or oily part 
of milk. See BuTTer. 

CREAM of Tartar, A gentle aperient, 
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well known in the fhops of the drug= 
gift and apothecary. 

CRESS, [Naffurtizm.) The com- 
mon garden crefs, pretty géneraHy 
cultivated as a fallad herb, i3 moft e- 
fteemed in the winter and fpring, be- 
caufe it is one of the warm kind, It 
is propagated by its feeds only. If 
raifed in the winter feafon, it mutt be 
fown upon a gentle hot-bed, and cos 
vered fo as to defend it from great 
rains cr froft, both of which are equally 
deftru@ive to it in that feafon. If it 
be not raifed till the fpring, it may 
then be fown in warm borders, well 
fenced from all nipping winds; but if 
it is to be continued in the fummer, it 
muft be fown upon fhady borders 5 and 
this fowing fhould be repeated every 
third day, or it will foon be too largé 
for ufe, as it grows very faft at that 
time of the year. 

A curled fort of this plant is propas 
gated in fome gardens, more fer cu- 
riofity, and to garnifh difhes, than for 
any real ufé; for the comimon fort is 
full as good. This curled crefs fhould 
not be fown quite fo thick as the other, 
and whenits plants are come'up, they 
fhould bethinred, fo as to léave thé re= 
maining oves at leaft halfan inchafun= 
der, that they may have room to ex 
pand their leaves. To preferve thrs 
curled vatiery unmixed, all fuch plants 
of it as'feem to have a tendericy to dé 
generate muit be pulled up as foon ag 
they are noticed, 

The belt method of fowing both 
thefe forts of crcffes is in drillé, bes 
caufe it will then be eafieit tocut'them 
as they may be wanted. Their feeds, 
which are very'fmall, fhould be but 
barely covered with earth ; and to fave 
tliefe feeds when they are ripe, thé 
plants fhould be drawn vp, fpread 
upon a cloth, and dried in the fun for 
two or three days. They may then be 
eafily beaten out 3 and they fhould be 
kept in a dry place. 

Indian CRESS, [Troperlem.] There 
are two kinds of ‘Tndiad crefs; the lefs 
or common, and the greater, The 
firft fort is lefs common at'’prefent in 
Englifh gardens than the fecond, tho? 
it was formerly: more fo; the flowers , 
of the latter being larger make a finer 
appéarance, for which it is preferred 


they are both efteemed annual plants; 


though they may be continued through 
the winter if they are -kept in pots, 
and fheltered in a good green-houie, in 
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ke manner 4s that with double flow- 
ers is preferyed, fo may be propagated 
by cuttings as that is; but, as thefe 
ripen their feeds conftantly every year, 
the plants are generally raifed from 
them; thefe may be fown in April in 
the places where they are to remain, 
which fhouid bewhere their {talks may 
have fupport, for they will climb fix 
or eight feet high, when they are train- 
ed up, and then their flowers will make 
a good appearance ; but when they 
trail upon the ground, they will fpread 
over the neighbouring plants, and be- 
come unfightly, 

The flowers of thefe plants are fre- 
quently eaten in fallads; they have a 
warm tafte like the garden crefs, and 
are efteemed very wholefome; they 
are likewife ufed for garnifhing difhes. 
The feeds are pickled, and by fome are 
preferred to moft kinds of pickles for 
fauce. 

Sciatica Cress, Candy tuft. 

Swine’s Cress, Scurvy grafs, 

Water Cress, or Winter Cress, [ Naf- 
turtium agquaticum, Sifymbrium.] This 
plant has of late been generally ufed as 
a fallad herb in the {pring of the year, & 
is by many preferred to all other forts 
of fallads for its agreeable warm bitter 
tafte, and being accounted an excel- 
lent remedy for the fcurvy, and to 
cleanfe the blood, as alfo a good diu- 
retic, it has greatly obtained a prefe- 
rence to moft other herbs for winter 
and fpring ufe with many people, 
This is generally gathered in ditches, 
and in other ftanding waters near Lon- 
don, to fupply the markets ; but who- 
ever has a mind to cultivate it may ea- 
fily do it, by taking fome of the plants 
from the places of their natural growth 
early in the fpring, being careful to 
preferve their roots as entire as poffi- 
ble, and plant them into mud, and 
then let the water in upon them by 
degrees. When they have taken root 
they will foon flourifh, and f{pread o- 
ver a large compafs of water; they 
fhould not be cut the firft feafon, but 
fuffered to run to feed, which will fall 
into the water, and furnifh a fuffici- 
ent fupply of plants afterwards, 

But where the water is fo deep, that 
it will not be eafy to plant them, the 
beft method will be to get a quantity 
of the plants juft as their feeds are 
ripening, and throw them on the fur- 
face of the water where they are de- 
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figned to grow, and their feeds will ri- 
pen, and fall to the bottom, where 
they will take root, and producea fup- 
ply of thefe plants, 

As to the virtues of water creffes, 
they are among the milder aperient 
antifcorbutics : Hoffman has a might 
opinion of this plant, and recommends 
it as of fingular efficacy for accelera-. 
ting the circulation, ftrengthening the 
vifcera, opening obftruétions of the 
glands, promoting the fluid fecretions, 
and purifying the blood and humours : 
for thefe purpofes, the expreffed juice, 
which contains the peculiar tafte and 
pungency of the herb, may be taken 
in dofes of an ounce or two, and con- 
tinued for aconfiderable time. 

CREEPER, The name of an apple, 

CRENATED, A term applied by 
botanifts to fuch leaves as are jagged 
or notched, : 

CRESSAN, The name of a pear, 

CREST-FALLEN, applied to a 
horfe, is, when that part on which his 
mane grows, hangs to one fide or the 
other. 

CRIB-BITING, A vice to which 
fome horfes are fubje& ; confifting in 
their catching hold of the manger, 
fucking in of the air, and fwallowing 
it down in gulps, till they are often fo 
full that they are ready to burft. Some 
do it only on their collar reins, and 
fome on every poft and gate they 
come at, 

. This vice is more common in Lon- 
don than any where elfe, and may ei- 
ther come upon horfes from very low 
feeding, while they are young and 
have appetites, or perhaps by ftanding 
much at the crib while they ‘are fhed- 
ding their teeth ; for then their mouths 
are hot, and their gums tender and 
itching, which may readily make them 
fuck in the air to cool their mouths : 
but young horfes are the more apt to 
imbibe this ill habit, when they ftand 
next thofe that do it; for young horfes 
often follow others. Horfes addiéted 
to this vice are but of fimall value; 
they drop agreat part of their food 
unchewed, which makes them almoft 
always look lean and jaded, with a 
ftaring coat, and confequently few of 
them are able to endure much labour 
either in harnefs or with the faddle; be- 
fides their being frequently fubjeé to 
the gripes, and other diforders, owing 
to their continual fucking in the air. 
; There 
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There is no method yet known, that 
has proved effeétual in the cure of this 
vice, 

CRIBBLE. Coarfe meal, or that but 
one degree better than bran, 

CRICK in the Neck. Take oil of 
peter, oil of amber, and oil of Exe- 
ter; mix for an embrocation, and 
bathe the parts twice or thrice a day, 

CRIMSON GRASS VETCH, [La- 
thyrus.] See SweeT Pra, 

CROCUS, Saffron, The fpecies 
are, Autumnal Crocus, and Spring 
Crocus, with their varieties of yellow, 
blue, purple, white, &c. 

The common faffron of the fhops 
is a variety of the Autumnal Crocus, 
with a fmajl round bulbous root com- 
preffed at the bottom, From the root 
iffue many long narrow deep green 
leaves, and amidft them the flowers, 
of a bluifh purple, which commonly 
appear before the leaves, and, when 
the flowers decay, continue their 
growth, remain all winter, and decay 
in May following, which is the time 
to remove the roots, which fhould be 
done every two or three years. The 
faffron is the ftigma of a fine reddifh 
golden colour, growing out of the 
middle of the flower, threein number. 
There are feveralother varieties befides 
the officinal, known by the colour, as 
whitifh, blue, fky blue, purple, white, 
and yellow. 

Of the Vernal or Spring Crocus, 
are feveral varieties of white, blue, 
and yellow colours, all which flower 
in February, March, and April; they 
are all very ornamental {pring flowers, 
and valuable for their early appear- 
ance, when very few other flowers 
are to be feen, and are fo hardy, that 
they will grow almoft any where, and 
rear their flowery heads even when 
chilling colds prevail, and, where duly 
difpofed along the fronts of borders or 
clumps, make a fine fhew for a month 
or fix weeks ; and they encreafe abun- 
dantly by off-fets of their roots, .as 
well as furnifh feed for raifing new va- 
rieties, 

CROFT, a fmall clofe or enclofure. 

CRONE, an old ewe, 

CROP, the produce, or quantity of 
corn, grafs, &c. growing on any parcel 
of land. 

CROSS-WORT, ([Cruciata.] A 
plant growing wild in many parts of 
England, feldom admitted into gardens, 
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Ferufalem Cross-Worv, a fpecics 
of campion. 

CROSS-TINING, a method of har- 
rowing land, confifting in drayping the 
harrow up the interval it went down 
before, and down that which it was 
drawn up. 

CROTCH, A hook. 

CROUP, The rump ofa fowl; the 
buttock of a horfe, 

CROW, An iron bar, with a claw 
and a point to aét as a lever, 

CROW, The name of awell-known 
bird. It has long been a matter of 
doubt, whether rooks or even crows 
do more harm than good. We are of 
opinion that they do infinitely more - 
good than harm, by deftroying the 
numbers of flugs, grubs, and beetles 
they do in the groune, 

CROWING, The noife or voice of 
a cock, 

CROW-FOOT, The name of a pe- 
rennial weed commen in paftures, a 
fpecies of the ranunculus. Sec Ystat 

CROWLING, A dyfentery or flux, 

CROWN IMPERIAL, Fritillaria 
imperialis,| The varieties are, 1. Brown 
imperial, with dufky red flowers; 2. 
with bright red flowers; 3, late red 
flowering; 4. double red flowers; 5. 
golden yellow flowers; 6, pale yellow 
flowers ; 7. yellow ftriped ditto; 8. 
double yellow flowers; 9. doubly 
crowned, or crown upon crown, hav- 
ing two tier of flowers; 10. triple 
crowned, having three tier of flowers 5 
11, with gold ftriped leaves ; 12, with 
filver ftriped leaves, 

They are all hardy, bulbous-rooted 
perennials, the roots of great duration, 
and the flower ftalks annually renewed 
in the fpring. The bulbs fhould be 
removed every fecond or third year, 
and the offsets taken from them by 
which they may be propagated, They 
are alfo propagated by feed in the fame 
manner as tulips, but it requires fo 
much time-(fix or feven years) before 
they come fo flower, that few will 
take that pains. i 

CROWN-SCAB, A difeafein horfes, 
confifting in an humour, that breaks 
out round the coronet; of a very 
fharp and itching nature, and attended 
with a fcurfinefs, Sharp waters pre- 
pared with vitriol are generally ufed 
for the cure of this diforder: but the 
fafeft way is firft to_mix equal parts 

of 
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ef marfhmallow ointment and yellow 
bafilicon together, fpreading the com- 
pofition on tow, and iaying it all round 
the coronet. A dofe er two of phyfic 
may be very proper, to carry off the 
humour. 

CRUPPER, That part of a horfe’s 
furniture which goes from the faddle 
to the tail. 

CUBEBS, [Cubebe,] A fruit brought 
from the Eait-Indies. This fruit hasa 
great affinity with pepper. The prin- 
cipal difference, diftinguifhable by the 
€ye, is, that each cubeb ts furnifhed 
with a long flender ftalk (whence they 
are called by fome piper caudatum.) In 
aromatic warmth and pungency, cu- 
bebs are far inferior to pepper, 

CUCKOW-FLOWER, [Cardamine,] 
Ladies fmock. 

CUCKOW-PINT. See Are, 

CUCKOW’s MEAT. Wood forrel, 

CUCKOW LAMB, A late lamb, 
yeaned after the cuckow appears, 

GUCKOW-SPIT, A kind of frothy 
fabftance frequently found on plants, 
containing one or two infeéts, 

M. Poupart tells us, that as foon as 
the little creature’ comes out of its 
ege, it haftens to fome plant, which it 
touches withits fundament, and faftens 
there a drop of white liquor full of air; 
it drops a fecond near the firit, then a 
third, and fo on, till it covers itfeif all 
over with a fcum or froth: this froth 
defends it from the heat of the fun, 
and alfo from the attacks of the fpiders, 
which would otherwife'devour it, Mr. 
Lifle is ef opinion, that this froth is 
nothing more thai the nightly dew 
which falls upon the fork or joint of 
the plant, and which the little mfeé, 
with its probofcis, as: with a pair of 
bellows, works into froth. 

CUCUMBERS, [Cucumis.] The 
varieties are, 1, the common rough 
green prickly; 2, fhort green prickly ; 
3, long green prickly; 4, early green 
clufters ; 5, long fmooth green ‘Tur- 
Key ; 6, long fmooth white Turkey ; 
7, large fmooth green Roman; 8, 
long white prickly Dutch. 

The frft four forts are the moft to 
be depended Gn both for the early and 
main crops, The flowers of all are 
monoecious, i. e. male and female a- 
part on the fame plant. 

Some time between Chriftmas and 
Candlemas is the moft common feafon 
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to begin the culture of early cucumbers 
in frames, 

In the culture of early cucumbers, 
it is proper, where there are good ac- 
commodation of frames and hot dung, 
to forward the firft crop in three dif- 
ferent hot-beds; a {mall one for a one- 
light frame, in which to fow the feed, 
and raife the plants a few days old; a 
fecond, of larger dimenfions, for a 
large one-light, or a two-light frame, 
by way of nurfery-bed,in which to 
prick the plants from the feed-bed 
into pots, to remain three weeks or a 
month, till their two firft rough leaves 
are two or three inches broad, and 
when the plants have formed one 
joint ; then tobe tranfplanted with the 
balls of earth about their roots into a 
third and final hot-bed, to remain to 
fruit; the planting in this laft bed 
gardeners call ridging out;. however, 
if the feed-bed is made fubftantial for 
a large one-light, or a moderate two- 
light frame, it is very poffible, by aid 
of occafiorial linings, both to raife-the 
plants, prick them down, and conti- 
nue them in the fame bed till large e- 
nough for the fruiting hot-bed, 

Proceed therefore to prepare the 
feed hot-bed according to the above 
rules, procuring for this purpofe hot 
dung, in afufficient quantity, of a good 
quality, and preparation, which. be- 
ing ready, then, with four ftakes, 
fet out on the ground the proper di- 
menfions of the bed, according to that 
of the frame, allowing for the bed to 
be rather two or three inches wider on 
every fide: begin the bed by laying 
fome of the longeft dung in the bot- 
tom, afterwards take it as it comes to 
hand, mixing the fhoit and long well 
together, and fpread it regularly on the 
bed, beating it firmly down with the 
fork as you go on, till raifed to the 
proper height; obferving, if you in- 
tend it only juft to raife the plants, 
two feet and a half is high enough; 
but if defigned both to raife and for- 
ward the plants large enough for the 
fruiting-bed, it is proper to make it 
three feet fix inches high at leaft;. or, 
if the dung confifts of very long lit- 
ter, four feet high in dung is not too 
much, fince it will fetrle almof a foot 
in a week’s time. 

As foon as the bed is made, fet on 
the frame and glafs, keeping it clofe a 
day or two to draw up the heat; oe 
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tilt the light behind, for the fteam to 
pafs off. 

In fix, eight, or ten days, according 
to the fubftance of the bed, the vehe- 
ment heat will begin to abate, when 
you earth the bed with the prepared 
mould, befoere-mentioned, five or fix 
inches thick ; and next, or the fame 
day, as foon as the earth is warm, fow 
the feed, drilling it near half an inch 
deep. 

But if you are in hafte to forward 
your plants as much as poffible, or 
that you would ufe only one hot-bed 
both for the feed and nurfery-bed, let 
the bed be made fubftantial, as be- 
fore obferved, for the largeit one-light, 
or for a two-light frame, according to 
the quantity of plants required ; fo that 
by fowing the feed in fmal] pots (thirty- 
two’s) you may ufe the bed the fame, 
or next day,after it is made, as foon 
as it begins to heat, covering it ail 
over with any fort of dry earth, or 
with old tan five or fix inches thick, 
falling fome pots with rich mould, and 
plunge them a little in the earth, &c, 
and next day the earth in them being 
‘warm, fow fifteen or twenty feeds in 
each ; but obferving, if. there is dan- 
ger of burning, draw up the pots 
more or lefs in proportion, as you fee 
it neceflary, to prevent the earth, &c, 
from being burned; and in about a 
week the plants will be up and fit to 
prick in pots, by which time the bed 
will be arrived at a moderate heat. 

The feed however being fowed in ei- 
ther method, do not omit tilting the 
light behind an inch or two occafional- 
ly, to pafs off the fteam, and cover it 
on nights with a mat, 

Thus the plants will come up in 
three or four days, obferving now to 
admit freth air daily, by raifing the 
lights an inch or two-behind, alfo oc- 
cafionally on nights, according to the 
rules hereafter dire€ted, & cover every 
night with mats: when their cotyle- 
dons, or feed-leaves, are fully out of 
the earth, and begin to expand about 
half an inch in breadth, it is proper 
to prick them in pots (forty-cights) 
previoufly filled with rich earth with- 
in an inch of their rims, and placed 
in the frame a day before to warm, ei- 
ther in the fame bed, made fub{tantial 
at firft for that purpofe, otherwife in a 


“new hot-bed, as you thall judge ne- 
_ seffary, prepared a week before, and 
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earthed, or covered with old tan fix 
inches deep, for the reception of the 
pots: in either of thefe: beds, when 
the earth of the pots is warm, proceed 
to prick the plants therein, raifing 
them carefully out of the feed-bed, &c. 
with the fibres of their roots entire; 
then forming a hollow in the middle 
of the earth in the pots, place three 
or four plants horizontally at equal 
diftances in each pot, covering over 
their fhanks almoft to their feed-leaves, 
fhaking the pot gently to fettle the 
earth clofe; if the earth is dry givea 
very light watering with fuch that has 
ftood a few hours in the bed in bottles, 
to take off the chill; then direétiy 
plunge the pots to their rims in the 
earth of the bed, being careful that 
every part of the dung within the 
frame is covered with earth, &c, to re- 
{train the fteam from rifing immedi- 
ately from the dung upon the plants 5 
for the rank dung fteam, when not 
meliorated by firft paffing through the 
earth, would prove their deftruction. 

In two or three days, at moft, they 
wiil have taken frefh root, and begin 
to advance in growth, though that is 
often effe€ted by thefe plants in lefs 
than four and twenty hours, when 
pricked out at the above age; nor will 
they then require fhading from the fun 
till rooted, as is often the cafe with 
larger plants, 

The plants being thus potted out, 
continue every day to tilt the lights, 
to pafs of the fteam, and to admit a 
moderate portion of frefh air, and e- 
very night cover the giaffes with a mat 
or two; give alfo occafional light wa- 
terings, and as the plants rifein height, 
mould up their fhanks by degrees ; 
likewife fepport a due degree of heat 
in the bed, and in about a month the 
plants will be arrived at a preper fize 
for ridging out. 

As in the early culture of cucumbers, 
the plants being tender, are liable to 
fuffer by many accidents ; it-is there- 
fore eligible to continue fowing a lit- 
tle feed in the fame bed every week, 
and prick forme in.pots, as before di- 
re€led, that, if the preceding plants 
fhould fail, thefe may ftand, and will 
be a ready fubftirute ; or, if the yhoze 
fhould ftand, thefe will co for latter 
crops, and you will have fome to.ob- 
lige a friend. 

But as to the particular culture of 
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thefe plants, after being potted in this 
their nurfery hot-bed, the following 
are the principal direétions. 

During the violent heat and fteam 
of the bed, care is neceffary to ult the 
upper end of the lights, not only every 
day, but alfo occafionally on nights, 
raifing them an inch or two, or a lit- 
tle more or lefs,; in proportion to the 
temperature of the bed and weather, 
that the fteam may freely evapo- 
rate, as well as for the admiffion of 
frefth air, to ftrengthen the plants, 
which would otherwife draw up weak 
and yellow-coloured; but tilt the 
glaffes, however, lefs in proportion on 
nights than the day, obferving, in all 
cold piercing weather, to fcreen the o- 
pening or tilted part of the lights oc- 
cafionaily, by hanging a mat loofely 
from the top of the glaffes, which will 
break the keen edge of the air and 
winds from rufhing immediately upon 
the tender plants; likewife obferve, 
that if the firft great heat is fo violent 
as to endanger burning the earth in 
the pots, the roots, or fibres of the 
plants, which you ought to examine 
daily, the remedy is, to‘raife up the 
pots a few inches, or as high from the 
dung as fhall appear expedient fcr the 
prefervation of the plants; and when 
the yehemence of the heat fubfides, 
they may be plunged again to their 
rims; obferving alfoy when the heat is 
moderate, to raife the glafs for admif- 
fion of air, &c, only occafionally in 
the day time, from about nine or ten 
in the morning in winter and early 
{pring months, till two, three, or four 
in the evening, according to the heat 
of the bed, and as the weather is more 
or lefs mild and funny, always fhutting 
down the glaffes clofe before fun-fet; 
cover the lights with mats every even- 
ing about four or five o’clock, or a 
little fooner or later, according to the 
earlinefs, or advanced period of the 
feafon and temperature of your bed, 
&c, uncover each morning about eight, 
or a little fooner or later, according to 
the above rule, obferving, that during 
the firft greateft heat of the bed, a fin- 
gle mat thick is fufficient covering ; 
but as the heat decreafes, augment it 
to two or three, but never let the ends 


of the mats hang down confiderably, 


over the fides of the frame and bed, 
which would draw up aviolent fteam, 
and promote burning, and, at any rate, 
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would ftifle the plants, draw them up 
weak, and occafion them to afiume a 
yellow hue, 

Water in moderate fprinklings may 
be neceflary once in three, four, five, 
or fix days, as you fhall fee occafion, 
by the mould drying in the pots, and 
according to the heat of the bed, and 
as the weather is more or lefs funny ; 
obferving, that funny days are to be 
preferred for the application of this 
element, and during the winter and 
early {pring months, from about ele- 
ver to one or two o’clock is the pro- 
per time ef day to perform the work 5 
the water for which purpofe fhould be 
foft, i. e. either nond, river, or rain 
water, and fhould either be previoufly 
placed in bottles within the frame of 
the hot-bed a few hours, juft to take 
the chill off, or prepared to a proper . 
temperature, by warming a little over, 
a fire to mix with the reft, but by no 
means let it be warmer than juft to 
take off the chill, ‘ 

According as the fhanks of the 
young plants rife in height, add a fmall 
portion of fine dry earth round them, 
repeating it occafionally till the vacant 
{pace in the top of the pot is filled, 
being careful to have fome fine rich 
earth in the frame to warm for this 
ufe, adding it by degrees, and the 
plants will emit roots all the way a- 
long their fhanks, as far as they are 
thus landed up, which will prove of 
no inconfiderable advantage to their 
growth, - 

In regard to the heat of the bed, it 
mutt all along be preferved in a due 
temperature by proper linings round 
its fides, But, in the firft place, that 
in a week after the bed is made, when 
the vehement heat abates, it is proper 
to lay fome dry ftraw, wafte hay, or 
dry fern, around the fides, near a foot 
wide, and as high as the bed, and a 
littie way up the frame, which will 
prevent driving wet, and piercing cold ~ 
winds from penetrating, to chill and 
occafion a fudden decay of its heat, 

But when the heat begins naturally 
to decline, which in a fmall bed often 
happens in about a fortnight, or three 
weeks, after it is made, then the ftraw, 
&c. muft be removed from the back 
and front of the bed, fubftituting in 
its ftead a lining of well-prepared hot 
dung, working it about eighteen inches 
wide at bottom, floping it gradually 
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upwards, and raife it three or four in- 
ches higher than the dung of the bed, 
to allow for fettling, covering the top 
with two inches depth of earth clofe 
up to the fides of the frame, to keep 
down the fteam, which might enter 
the frame, when the glafs is opened to 
give air, and injure the plants; for 
all rank fteam, coming dire@ly from 
the dung upon thefe plants, will fcald 
and deftroy all the leaves it encoun- 
ters in its direGtion: this dung lining 
will revive the declining heat of the 
bed, and continue your’ plants in a 
healthful growing ftate. In ten’ or 
twelve days after, you may line the o- 
ther fides of the bed, if it thall feem 
neceflary, otherwife defer it longer ; 
and if the feafon fhould prove very 
wet or fnowy, lay fome dry litter a- 
round the frame, upon the top of the 
lining, to fhoot off the water, 

In the courfe of lining the bed, have 
a watchful eve againit burning or 
fteaming your plants, as a frefh dung 
lining often promotes a new violent 
cheat and ftleam; you mutt therefore 
obferve the precautions above hinted, 
of raifing up the pots of plants, if 
neceffary, and tilting the light in ;ro- 
portion. 

As theplants, when firft potted out, 
cenfifted only of the two feed leaves, 
or cotyledons, they, in a week after, 
_will begin to puth from their ‘centre 
the firft proper or rough leaf, and in 
a few days after that, the fecond rough 
leaf will advance, enclofing in its bo- 
fom other younger leaves, and the end 
of the firft advancing fhoot or run- 
ner, which in a few days fhould be 
ftopped, to ftrengthen the plants, and 
promote lateral fruitful fhoots. 

The operation of ftopping fhould be 
performed when the fecond of the 
rough leaves has expanded the breadth 
of a fhilling; it is a fort of pruning 
performed by taking off the end of the 
firft runner, arifing, as above hinted, 
in the bofom of the fecond leaf; is 
requifite both to ftrengthea the plants, 
and to promote their putting forth la- 
teral fhoots or runners, to fill the bed 
with proper bearing vine; for the la- 
teral fhoots are the only bearers to be 
depended on: let therefore the end of 
the advancing runner be carefully ta- 
ken off almoft clofe to the bafe of the 
fecond leaf, but never fuffer more than 
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the third rough leaf to advance before 
this is done, and, if performed when 
the end of the fhoot is not bigger than 


-alarge pin’s héad, the better; and by 


this early ftopping the piants at the 
firft or fecond joint, they will grow 
robuft, and foon prepare to fend forth 
fruitful runners, fhewing fruit proba- 
bly atthe firft or fecond joint; but 
if the firft fhoot was not ftopped as 
above, it would fometimes advance 
two or three feer in length, without 
either fending forth fide runners, or 
fhewing fruit ; for the fruit are always 
principally to be expected from the 
lateral runners, 

Vhen the plants have two or three 
rough leaves near three inches broad, 
and the operction of ftopping at the 
firft joint has been performed, as a- 
bove direéted, they will be in excel- 
lent order for ridging out, as they will 
be juft pre; aring to emit runners. 

Provide therefore, in due time, dung 
for making the fruiting hot-bed, the 
quantity proportioned to the number 
of lights which you intesd to work, 
allowing, if early, a cart load, or twelve 
or fifteen barrows full to each light; 
on this occaficn your care is requif:te 
to have it of proper quality, as before 
obferved, by mixing it well together 
in an heap; but in your proceedings 
you muft with forecaft obferve to 
make the neceflary allowance for the 
time of the dung’s working, and the 
bed coming to a proper heat, that the 
plants, when ready, may not wait for 
the bed; this-premifed, and the dung 
being prepared, ftake out the bed front- 
ways to the fouth, the width and length 
in proportion to the dimenfions of the 
frames, and number of lights to be 
employed, making an allowance fcr 
the bed to be fx inches wider than the 
frames ; and, when more than one 
range of hot-beds are intended, one 
before another, allow a fpace of five 
or fix feet between bed and bed, for 
lining, &c, the dimenfions being thus 
ftaked out, wheel in the dung, and 
proceed to make the bed, firft fhaking 
fome of the moft ftrawey dung along 
the bottom, and then mixing long end 
fhort regularly together, carry on the 
bed evenly, building the fides ftraight 
and upright, the middle perfe@ly full, 
and form every part equally clote and 
firm, by beating it evenly down with 
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the fork from time to time as you ad- 
vance, not treading it, unlefs the dung 
is very long and {trawey indeed, raifing 
the whole three feet fix inches high, 
at leaft, if early in the year; other- 
wife a yard in height will be fufficient, 
efpecially if any confiderable range 
for two, three, or more frames 5 but 
if for a'three-light frame only, and 
made any time before April, make it 
the full height of three feet and a half, 
befere mentioned, as it will fettle near 
a foot in lefs than a fortnight; ob- 
ferving, that of whatever fubftance 
the bed, always raife it rather highett 
behind, finifhing the work by thovel- 
ling up all the fhort dung remaining 
round the bed at laft, and lay it at top 
in a ridge along the middle, which, af- 
ter the bed fettles, may be levelled as 
you fee oecafion ; for it will be a week, 
ten days, or a fortnight, according to 
its fubftance, before its heat is mode- 
rate enough for the plants, 

But as foon as the bed is made, we 
advife to fet on the frame and glaffes, 
being neceffary both to defend the bed 
from great rains, and to forward it 
fooner to a proper degree of heat for 
the reception of the plants ; obferving 
when the heat rifes, to prop up the 
lights, to give free vent to the fleam, 
at the fame time thrufting a long ftick 
or two into the bed, that by pulling 
them out daily, and feeling the lower 
part, you can readily judge of the 
working of the bed, from its firft heat, 
till it gradually encreafes to its greateft 
height of vehemence, and thence till 
it becomes of a temperate degree, 
which, ina middling bed, is fometimes 
effeted in a week or ten days, but 
when of a more confiderable range, 
for two, three, or more frames, it is 
often near a fortnight, and fometimes 
more, before the heat becomes tem- 
perate enough to receive the mould 
and plants, which muft not be trufted 
in the bed while the heat is violent, 
i.e. fo hot that you cannot readily 
bear your finger in it any confiderable 
time ; for it would both burn the earth 
and roots of the plants, and, if it even 
only burns the mould, the plants can 
never thrive ; do not, however, fuffer 
the heat to become too moderate be- 
fore you put -in the plants, for it is 
neceflary there be a brifk heat to fet 
them a going at firft. 

When the bed, therefore, is beceme 
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of due temperature, prepare to mould 
it, previoufly obferving, that, as the 
bed generally fettles unequally, it is 
proper, firft to take off the frames,and 
level all inequalities, and fmooth the 
furface with the back of the fpade, 
and dire@tly fet on the frame for goods 
then, the better to fecure the earth, 
immediately under each hill of plants, 
from burning, you may, where con- 
venient, lay a ftratum of pliable cow 
dung, not too wet, on the furface of 
the bed, juft under the centre of each 
light, about eighteen inches, or two 
feet diameter, and an inch and a half 
thick, plaiftering it clofe and fmooth ; 
this done, proceed to mould or earth 
the bed. Let the earth be rich, light, 
and moderately dry, as formerly men- 
tioned, then, under the centre of each 
light, upon the ftratum of cow dung, 
lay about three pecks, or near a bufhel 
of this earth, forming each parcel in- 
to a fort of conical hillock ten or twelve 
inches high, at the fame time cover- 
ing the reft of the bed, between and 
round the hillocks, with the fame fort 
of earth three inches thick; on each 
of thefe hillocks of earth you are to 
fet one pot of plants, as hereafter di- 
rected, and the reft of the bed is to be 
afterwards moulded up by degrees to 
the height of the fummit of each hil- 
lock. 

The reafon of forming the earth in 
hillocks is, that if the bed fhould dif- 
cover any tendency to burning after 
the plants are ridged out, the vehe- 
mence of the heat and fteam will more 
readily pafs off between the littlehills, 
than if the bed was at once earthed all 
over to its proper depth; befides, by 
forming it in hills, if the earth fhould 
bein danger of burning, by removing 
fome around near the bottom, to re-~ 
duce the fubftance of the heaps, the 
fteam will more eafily find vent, and 
if the earth fhould unavoidably burn 
at the bafe of the hillocks, the burne 
earth can be more eafily remoyed,with 
lefs danger of difturbing the plants, 
and, at thefame time, be replaced, with 
frefa mould; likewife, by this prac- 
tice, you may venture to ridge out 
your plants two or three days, and in 
fome beds, a week fooner than if the 
bed was’ to be at once fully earthed ; 
and likewife, by adding fresh earth by 
degrees round the hills, it greatly en- 
courages the fibres of the plants, 
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But to proceed to planting—The 
bed being earthed, as above directed, 
immediately put on the glaffes clofe, 
and by next day the bed wii! have im- 
parted a proper warmth to the mould 
for the reception of the plants ; hav- 
ing directed them, in the nurfery bed, 
to be potted, three or four plants in 
pot, allowing one pot: of plants to 
each of the above hillocks of earth ; 
but previous to tranfplanting, let each 
pot of plants be watered a few hours 
before, that the earth may adhere firm- 
ly ina ball about their roots ; then, 
to turn them cut of the pots, fpread 
your hand on the furface of the mould, 
paffing the fhanks of the planks be- 
tween your fingers, and turning the 
pot upfide down, ftrike the edge gent- 
ly on the frame, the plants will readily 
come out with the whole ball of earth 
entire; then, making a wide hole in 
the middle of the hill of earth, place 
the plants, with the entire ball about 
their roots, therein, drawing the earth 
clofe round, and about an inch over 
the top of the ball; and if the earth 
is moderately dry, give a little water 
that has the chill taken off; and, as 
foon as they are planted, fhut down 
the glaffes clofe, to draw up the heat 
obferving, if the fun fhine out, and it 
occafions the leaves of the plants to 
flag, indulge them with occafional 
fhade ; but, by care in tranfplanting 
them from the pots with the entire 
ball about their‘roots, they will fcarce 
feei their removal. fo as to fhrink their 
leaves at the approach of the fun; if 
they, however, flag confiderably, fhade 
them with athin mat, from ten to two 
o'clock, the firft three or four days, 
or till they take root fo firmly as to 
ftand the fun without flagging, 

The plants being now ridged out, 
great attention is necefiary to allow 
them a daily and proportionable fhare 
of frefh air, by tilting up the lights 
occafionally ; likewife to cover the 
glaffes every night with mats ; parti- 
cular care is alfo requifite, at firft, to 
guard againft their being annoyed by 
too much heat or fteam, and that they 
do not fuffer by cold or want of heat ; 
occafional waterings are alfo neceffary 
in moderation; the moulding up the 

ed round the hillocks by degrees muft 
alfo be duly attended to, ftopping the 
plants once more, to procure a farther 
fupply of fruitful runners, and, as the 
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runners advance in length, train them 
at regular diftances, together with the 
care of fetting the early fruit; and the 
due temperature of the heat of the bed 
to be obferved by proper linings, &c. 
As to the article air; in this parti- 
cular your care is not only to confider 
the ftate of the bed, but likewife the 
temperature of the weather, early or 
advanced period of the feafon, or if the 
fun fhines, or the air be cloudy, wet, 
or foggy; and to proportion the ad- 
miffion of air accordingly ; obferving, 
that wet or foggy air, eyen, though 
mild, is more unfavourable to the 
growth of thefe plants than freit, pro- 
vided it is accompanied with fun- 
fhine, and that you have proper heat 
in the bed, to maintain a warmth 
about the roots of the plants, and to 
warm the internal air of the frame al- 
mott equal to that of a hot-houfe; and 
indeed, great care is necefiary to pre- 
ferve your bed always nearly to that 
temperature; for the plants are rather 
of a more tender quality than the pine; 
let air, however, be admitted daily at 
all opportunities, when the wind is 
(till, by tilting the lights behind, from 
half an inch, to two or three high, as 
your difcretion-fnall dire&t, according 
to the rules laid down for the nurfery- 
bed, making an allowance, as the fea« 
fon and warm weather advances, in 
the time of day, of beginning to open 
and fhut down the lights; and be 
ftill perfuaded to occafionally hang a 
mat over the tilted part of the lights 
in fharp weather, that the planis may 
at the fame time receive a moderate 
fhare of air, and the fteam pafs off 
without injury: for if the cold airis 
too freely admitted at an early feafon, 
it will frequently deftroy, or greatly 
injure the plants ; and if the lights are 
kept too clofe, fo as to confine and 
ftagnate the fieam, the danger will be 
equal, the plants will imbibe an in- 
feG&ed air, and foon fhew their ficknefs 
by the yellownefs of their afpect: 
when there is a confiderable heat and 
fteam in the bed, air fhonld always be 
admitted the moft freely, even fome- 
times on nights in a fmall degree, as 
obferved of the nurfery-bed; and in 
funny weather air is to be admitted 
more freely than in wet, fogzy, oF 
cloudy days: in the whole obferve, 
that as there are often feveral changes 
of weather in a winter's day, and 
Lia even 
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even early in fpring, your attention 
mutt be given accordingly, to admit 
either more or lefs ai a none at ail, 
as you fhall judge neceffary for the be- 
nefit of the plants; being careful, for 
the general part, after the great fteam 
has fubfided, to fthut down the lights 
always before fun-fet; or if the wea- 
ther changes very fharp, foggy, or 
cold-driving wet, let them be fhut 
down an hour or two fooner: thus 
continue your attention in refpeét to 
the admiffion of air, obferving, with 
this care, the lights are to be continued 
conftantly over the plants till almoft 
Midfummer; not omitting, as the 
warm weather advances, to tilt them 
high enough in proportion ; and as the 
heat of each day encreafes, from morn- 
ing to noon, tilt them gradually higher 
in proportion to the power of the fun, 

Covering the glaffes on nights with 
gardening-mats, &c, muft be conftantly 
practifed every evening about fun-fet, 
ora little fooner in very cold cloudy 
weather, uncovering again in the morn- 
ing about fun-rifing, or a little before 
or after, according to the temperature 
or heat of the bed, or as the weather 
is more or lefs favourable; and in fine, 
warm, funny mornings, always unco- 
ver as foon as the fun fhines freely on 
the frames; for it is very beneficial 
to the growth and profperity of the 
plants, to enjoy as much day-light as 
poffible, As to the mode of covering, 
ufe only a fingle mat thick at firft, 
augmenting it to two or three occafi- 
Onally, and never fuffer the mats to 
hang down much over the fides of the 
frame, which would draw up a great 
fteam, and ftifle the plants too much, 
By thefe rules, the covering muft be 
continued every night till June. 

The ftate of heat of the bed fhould 
daily be examined the firft week or 
fortnight after the plants are ridged 
out, left it fhould encreafe again fo 
violent as to endanger the earth at the 
bottom of the hills, as well as the 
roots of the plants; by examining the 
bottom of the hills, the burning, if 
any, is generally difcoverable, by its 
having a whitith mouldy appearance ; 
this muft be taken away with great 
care, before it encreafes upwards to 
reach the roots of the plants, and, if 
poffible, without difturbing them in 
growth, immediately adding in its 
ftead a due quantity of frefh earth, 
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keeping the bottom of the hillocks ia 
as marrow a compas as peffible, tild 
the danger of burning is paft, which 
will be in a few days ; but if the heat 
fuill threatens danger to the plants by 
its violence, make wide holes in the 
fides of the bed, by thrufting large 
ftakes into the dung in different parts, 
at which holes the burning heat will 
evaporate in {team, without afcending 
to the top, clofing the holes again in 
two or three days with dung, 

The meulding or earthing the bed 
between the hillocks fhould be begun 
as foon as the heat becomes moderate ; 
therefore, in a week, fortnight, or 
three weeks, as you fhall judge the 
danger from burning is over, lay in 
fome freth earth, to be added gradu- 
ally round each hill of plants, for their 
fibres will now advance confiderably, 
and ftriking into the frefh mould, it 
will greatly encourage them; but ob- 
ferving this precaution, that the earth 
for this purpofe fhould be previoufly 
laid a day or two, towards the fides 
and ends of the bed within the frame, 
to acquire a due warmth before it is 
applied round the hills, which other- 
wife would chillthe fibres ; and let it be 
underftocd, that this mould is not to 
be laid all on at once, but at different 
times, till the whole is earthed to the 
height of the top of the hills; fo that 
the whole bed will be now eight or ten 
inches deep in earth, 

With regard to preferving the due 
temperature of heat in the bed, let it 
be obferved, that as foon as the firft 
great heat and fteam fubfides, it will 
be of utility to lay fome dry long litter, 
or ftraw, wafte hay, or dry fern round 
the bed and frame, efpecially in early 
work; it will defend it from the ine 
clemencies of weather, by preventing 
violent or driving rains, \fnow, or 
fharp cold, penetrating winds, or fe- 
vere frof%, from infinuating into the 
interior part of the bed; and by which 
precautions the heat will be continued 


- in fine order, till it begins naturally to 


decreafe, when a fubftantial lining of 
hot dung muft be added to one or two 
fides of the bed. 

In refpeé to watering, a moderate 
fprinkling will be neceffary about once 
a week or ten days, though, in funny 
warm weather, it is probable twice in 
that time will be requifite, or oftener, 
as the warm weather advances; chu- 
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fing, in winter: and fpring, always a 
warm funny day, any time from ten to 
two o'clock for this operation; but, 
as the warm feafon advances, be more 
early in the day, and encreafe the 
quantity of water, being careful, in 
cold weather, te havethe chill taken off, 
obferving, that early in the year it is not 
proper to water too freely all over the 
plants and young fruit, efpecially when 
there is but little fun; but rather give 
the water moftly between the vine, 
out of the fpout of a fmall watering- 
pot, placing a piece of tile, or oyfter- 
fhell, to water on, to prevent the 
mould from being wafhed from the fi- 
bres, fo removing it to different parts 
of the bed; but, in fine weather, wa- 
ter fhould alfo be given now and then 
moderately all over the leaves of the 
plants, which will prove a confidera- 
ble refrefhment.to them. At each 
time of watering, in either method, 
always fhut down the lights for half 
an hour, or an heur, particularly 
in the winter and {pring waterings, 
When you at any time water all over 
the plants, obferve, if the fun fhould 
then, or foon after, fhine out with 
much force, give a flight fhade of a 
mat over the glaffes an hour or two, 
left, by its power through the lights, 
it fcorch the leaves where the drops of 
water adhere to their furfaces; but 
when the feafon is fo confiderably ad- 
vanced, that the fun is powerful, the 
general waterings fhould be performed 
in a morning before nine, or in an af- 
ternoon about three or four o’clock, 
when the heat of the day is paft. 

Having, when the plants were in 
the nurfery-bed, direéted their firft 
pruning, called itopping, obferving, if 
that operation was then omitted, it 
muft now be done the firft opportu- 
nity, according to the former direc- 
tions. 

The plants, being thus ftopped, 
they, in ten days, or a fortnight, will 
each fend forth two or three lateral 
fhoots or runners; obferving, that when 
thefe have advanced two or three joints 
in length, if they do not fhew fruit, a 
fecond pruning fhould take place, by 
ftopping each fuch runner at the third 
joint ; this will promote their putting 
forth each about three fruitful run- 
ners, i. €, fuch that will probably fhew 
fruit at almoft every joint; for it is 
from the lateral or fide runners, ac- 
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quired by the firft.or fecond Ropping, 
we are principally to expeé the fruit, 
as you will fee,by obfervation, though 
in good kinds, it frequently happens 
that the runners produced, in confe- 
quence of their firft ftopping, thew 
fruit atthe firft or fecond joint, which 
is a particular advantage in early crops, 
According as the runners advance, 
conduct them along in regular direc- 
tions, at equal diftances from each 
other, fixing them in their proper po- 
fition, by gently pegging them down 
to the earth with fmall hooked pegs, 
which you will repeat occafionally du- 
ring their advancing growth, and they 
will foon fpread all over the bed. 

In three or four weeks after ridging 
out, the plants may be expected to 
fhow fruit, though fometimes. that is 
effected in a weck or Jefs, and perhans 
at the firft or fecond joint, when the 
plants are not more than five or fix 
weeks old; and I have had fruit fhew 
at the firft joint, a day or two after 
ridging out, in the beginning of Fe- 
bruary, as big as a fmall barley-corn, 
and cut the fame fruit for the table be- 
fore the month was out ; for the great 
article at an early feafon is, to fecure 
and forward the firft-fhewn fruit to 
maturity, which, without a peculiar 
mode of culture, will turn yellow, and 
drop off in their infant fate, 

When the plants therefore thew 
fruit, particular attention is neceffary, 
for one thing, to the keeping up a mo- 
derate, brifk, and regular heat in the 
bed, by proper linings, &c, fora great 
deal depends upon this, that the 
plants may be continued in a {tate of 
free growth, whereby the infant fruit 
will advance freely, and flower {trong 
and the next thing particularly to be 
obferved is, always to perform the of- 
fice of fetting or impregnating the 
young fruit, according as they come 
into full bloffom, by inje&ting the fa- 
rina of the male flowers ; for the male 
flowers moft commonly accompany 
the female or fruit bloffoms ; fo that, 
by prattifing this, and if a good heat is 
preferved in the beds, with the due 
admiffion of fuch frefh air and mode- 
rate waterings, the fruit will fet and 
fwell freely, fo as to acquire a due 
fize for the table, probably in a week 
or ten days, or a fortnight at moft, 
after performing the impregnation ; 
and that, if you began about Chrift- 
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mas, or foon after, the firft fruit, with 
due management, will be ready early 
in March, and from the fame bed a 
regular fucceffion may be obtained till 
Midfummer, or longer. 

In refpe& io lining the bed}; this 
may probably be réquifite in three 
weeks or 4 month, or little mere or 
lefs, after it is made, but this is ac- 
cording to the fubftance of the bed; 
examine, therefore, carefully, when 
the heat begins confiderably to ahate ; 
and, on difcovery thereof, lofe no 
time, but prepare to line the back- 
part as foon as poffible, for the fuc- 
cefs of early work. depends on keeping 
up a conftant regular heat; having 
therefore hot dung in; due readinefs, 
by previoufly working it in a heap, 
as formerly directed; then removing 
the litter from the back of the bed, 
work up the dung lining a foot and 
half wide, and as high as the dung of 
the bed, or rather half a foot higher, 
to allow for fettling, for the lining 
ought to be fubftantial, otherwife it 
will not have the defired effe&; ob- 
ferving, if the heatof the bed is con- 
fiderably declined, you may, alfo line 
the front, otherwife it will be: better 
to defer it a week longer; and, in ten 
or twelve days after that, you may 
fhake up the firft lining, adding there- 
to a little frefh dung, which will 
greatly revive its heat, obferving alfo 
the fame of the front lining ; and by 
thus alternately making and renewing 
the lining, you may, preferve a fine 
growing heat in the bed till June, 
when, by the nature of the feafon, the 
plants will fucceed without farther 
aid of artificial heat, though it is ne- 
ceffary to allow them the fhelter of the 
frames and glaffes until the middle or 
end of that month, 

At each time of lining, do not omit 
laying two or three inches of earth at 
top, to reftrain the rank fteam of the 
dung, which would rife and enter the 
frame at the fmalleft hole or crevice, 
or at the opening of the lights defigned 
for the admiffion of air. 

Obferve, likewife, that as a frefh 
lining always caufes a very copious 
fteam, and fometimes a ftrong, heat, 
due attention muft be given to tilt the 
glaffes in proportion. 

And when, you renew the lining for 
the Jaft time in. the end of April, or 
in May, lay fix or eight inches depth 
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of earth on the top, and at the fame 
time raifing the frame at bottom, that 
the earth of the lining and bed may 
join, fo as the fibres may fhoot into 
the new earth; it will greatly encou- 
rage the roots, add frefh vigour to the 
plants, and will fufficiently recom- 
pence you for the trouble. 

Where there is more than one range 
of framing, if the whole fpace between 
was filled up at the above time with 
hot dung, it would be an additional 
advantage to the crop, 

With regard to the work of im- 
pregnation, or fetting the fruit above- 
mentioned, it is a moft neceflary ope- 
ration of art incumbent on the gar- 
dener in the early culture of thefe 
plants, to be done according as the 
fiowers, both male and female, come 
into full bloom, and is performed by 
injecting the farina of the male into 
the ftigmata of the female bloffom, 
whichis as neceffary to the generation 
of plants, as the feed of animals is to 
their refpeétive fpecies; In herma- 
phrodite: plants: the male and female 
organs are included all within the fame 
flower, and confequently the impreg= 
nation is readily effeéted by nature ; 
but all the fpecics of Cucumis being 
monoscious plants, male and female 
fiowers diftiné&, both, however, on 
the fame plant, the male bloffoms be- 
ing furnifhed with the ftamina, having 
their anthere loaded with a golden 
powder or farina, defigned by nature 
to impregnate the females, fo that the 
conveyance of this male powder to 
the female flower, either by nature:or” 
by art, is abfolutely neceflary; as, 
without its’ aid, the young fruit will 
conftanty turn yellow, and drep foon 
after they have flowered’: in fummer 
when the plants are fully expofed, the 
gentle breezes ef wind, as alfo the 
bees roving from flower to flower, 
having the farina adhering to their 
legs, and fome other accidents, are 
fuppofed to convey a fufficient portion 
of the farina for fecundating the’ fe- 
males ; but in winter and early fpring, 
when no wind nor bees, &c, have free 
accefs into the frames, it fhews the ne= 
ceffity of performing the impregnation 
by art to thefe plants in particular, by 
carrying the male to the female blof- 
foms ; and the following is the method : 

On the day the flowers of both 
fexes fully open, or the day after at 
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fartheft, is the proper period for per- 
forming the operation ; the male blof- 
foms are with facility diftinguifhed 
from the females by the rules already 
obferved ; therefore, at the period of 
growth juft mentioned, gather fome 
of the beft male bloffloms, and apply 
their antherz to the ftigma of the fe- 
males; fome dire&t whelming them 
down over the female flower, fo ftri- 
King them with the fore finger, to 
caufe them to difcharge the farina; 
but the moft certain method is, that 
having gathered the male bloffom with 
the fhank or ftalk thereto, pull off the 
petal or corolla carefully from about 
the ftamina and anther ;/ then, ta- 
king the thank of the flower betwixt 
your finger and thumb, apply the an- 
there, or top of the ftamina, to the 
centre of the three ftigmas of the fe- 
male bloffom, and twirl it about two 
or three times, that it may difcharge 
or inject a due portion of the pollen, or 
farina, into the faid ftigmata or female 
organs, and then ca(t it away, ufing a 
frefh male bloffom for each impreg- 
nation, unlefs the males are farce, as 
fometimes is the cafe early in the year, 
when one male with care may be made 
to impregnate two or three females, 
as it alfo fometimes happens at an 
early feafon, that a fruit-bloffom opens, 
and no males forward enough on the 
plants; in this mortifying circum- 
{tance, you muft have recourfe to your 
neighbours, fome of whofe plants may 
probably be on the contrary extreme, 
Some, in performing the impregna- 
tion, infinuate the male organs in be- 
twixt the ftigmata of the females, and 
fo leave it till it naturally drops out; 
and fometimes they twift the top of 
the femaie corolla together to keep the 
other part in; but all this is unne- 
ceffary : practife, as before direGted, 
and caft the male part away as foon as 
you have performed the operation. 
which, if well executed, and there is 
a good heat in the bed, the young 
fruit will make amazing progrefs in a 
few days, advancing with the flower 
in its extremity; and when from a- 
bout three to five or fix inches in 
length, is fit to cut for the table, 

Always make it a rule, during the 
early feafon, to* fet every promifing 
fruit, according as they come into 
bloffom 3 and the critical moment is, 
the middle of the firft day the bloffem 
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opens, or the fecond, at moft; being 
careful never to water too freely ove7 - 
the new-fet fruit, efpecially at an early 
feafon, 5 

Some, to encreafe the growth of 
the newly-fet fruit, ftop the runner, 
on which it is fituated, at the firft or 
fecond joint above; it may be prac- 
tifed to fome of the earlieit ; but too 
frequent flopping occafions a great 
number of weak fhoots, and a confu- 
fion of vine, 

The importance of the above opera- 
tion is fo effential in the early culture 
of cucumbers, that it fhould never be 
omitted ; as, by the praétice, you may 
always make fure of the firft, and every 
fruit that fhews, whereas, without 
this care, if the culture of the plant is 
ever fo well conduéted, no fruit will 
fet till late, as by many is experienced, 
except: by chance fome ftrageling bee 
may have crept into the frame, fe, by 
the fertilizing duft {ticking to their 
legs, accidentally perform the opera- 
tion, The do&rine, however, of im- 
pregnation, is by fome difputed, with 
refpe& to its neceflity and efficacy ; 
and what is furprifing, the Rev. Mr, 
Hanbury, in his Body of Gardening, 
gives hints of its inutility, as unne- 
ceflary and of no effe&t, advancing, 
that good crops of early fruit may be 
expected without its affiftance; but 
this only fhews their total want of 
praCtical experience in this very im- ~ 
portant procefs, as well as in that of 
early cucumber-framing; for almoft 
every eminent gardener has proved its 
great ufe, and was retained as 4 grand 
and ufeful fecret, that many young 
gardeners, to know it, have given a 
confiderable gratuity. 

There is, however, no other plant 
of our gardens that requires the gar- 
dener’s affiftance in the above work of 
generation, befides Cucumbers and 
Melons, and thefe only in their early 
culture, under frames, or in hot- 
houfes, where the free alr, and other 
means, by which the fecundating func- 
tion might be naturally performed, is 
not obtained, 

The male bloffoms, fo effentially 
neceflary in the above culture, are, by 
the ignorant, termed falfe bloffoms, 
and are often pulled off; bat this 
fhould never be done at any time of 
the year, either in hot-beds, or in the 
full ground, except, indeed, where 
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they grow in great clufters, in which 
cafe they may be thinned off, leaving 
fufficient for fetting the fruit ; and 
likewife, as the bloffom in general 
fades, it fhould always be cleared 
away, efpecially in early frame-culture. 

As thefe plants generally extend 
their vine confiderably all over the 
furface of the bed, quite to the fides 
of the frame, frequently fending forth 
runners from all their joints as they 
advance, infomuch as fometimes to 
occafion a great confufion of vine, in 
which cafe, if numbers of weak, long- 
jointed, fruitlefs fhoots, are produ- 
ced, it is proper to thin them out oc- 
cafionally, cutting them off clofe; and 
where the runners in general are con- 
fiderably crouded, thin out alfo the 
weakeft, moft irregular, and the fruit- 
lefs ftragglers, fo training the main 
vine, and principal-bearing fide run- 
ners, in a moderately thin and regular 
manner; for when the bed is greatly 
crouded with vine, it, by excluding 
the neceffary influence of the benefit 
of the fun and air, occafions numbers 
of the young fruit to drop off in their 
minority; obferving, however, that 
the regulation of the plants, as above, 
fhould, if poffible, be begun before the 
vines are much entangled with each 
other, Clear off alfo all worn-out 
or decayed runners; likewife all de- 
cayed leaves, and thin the large clu- 
fters of male bloffoms, and pick them 
off in general when they begin to 
decay, 

When the feafon is advanced that 
the fun fhines with great vehemence 
through the glaffes, it is proper to give 
occafional fhade of fingie mats, an 
hour or two, in the middle of fuch 
{corching funny days; otherwife the 
violence of the fun through the glaffes 
might fcorch the leaves of the plant. 

As the fummer advances, and the 
days grow long, the fun powerful, 
and the air mild, afford your plants a 
large portion. of air, .by tilting the 
lights a hand’s breadth or more high, 
in the heat of the day, which fhould 
be done occafionally in front, in very 
hot caim days in May and June; and 
in very {corching weather, the occafi- 
~ onal fhade of a fingle mat, or a little 
loofe hay ftrewed over the glaffes, du- 
ring the fierce fun, from eleven to 
two o’clock, is neceflary, left the vio- 
lent heat through the glaffes fcorch 
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the leaves and fibres of the roots 3 at 
this time do not let them want water, 
ence, twice, or three or four times a 
week, according to the heat of the 
weather: obferve, likewife, at this 
time, if the leaves of the plants are 
grown fo large and high as to prefs 
againit the lights, it is advifeable to 
raife the frame at bottom about three 
or four inches, by placing a brick, &c. 
under each corner, making good all 
irregularities of the earth of the bed 
occafioned by this work, filling up 
alfo, at the fame time, with earth, be- 
tween the mould of the bed, and that 
at the top of the lining, for the fibres 
to ftrike into, as before hinted; and if 
the leaves of the plants are very large 
and crouded, Jet fome be cut out, fo 
as to admic the air freely: likewife, 
when the fummer is advanced to the 
middle of June, if the weather is warm 
and fettled, the frame may be raifed fo 
high at bottom, as to admit of the end 
of the plants being trained from un- 
der, upon the top of the lining, being 
careful to cover them on nights with 
mats the firft week after training them 
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towards the end of that month, er be- 
ginning of July, may gradually expofe 
the whole to the full air, to take their 
chance for the remainder of the fum- 
mer, though, if you would continue 
them in bearing as long as poffible, it 
is proper to defend them on nights, 
and all exceffive wet weather, with the 
lights, 

The moft eligible method for raifing 
plants for the hand or bell-glafs crop, 
is in March, or very early in April, 
either to fow the feed in the cucum- 
ber or melon-hot-beds already at work 
under frames, or where there is no 
room, or there are no frames at work, 
make, about the middle, or toward 
the latter end of March, a hot-bed for 
a frame of one, two, or more lights, 
according to the quantity of plants re- 
quired, obferving nearly the fame rules 
in making the bed and fowing the 
feed, as direted in the frame culture ; 
likewife prick the plants, when in the 
feed-leaf, either in pots, or at two or 
three inches diftance in the earth of 
the bed; but, for the greater conve- 
nience of ridging-out the plants with 
balls of earth ahout their roots, it is 
more advifeable to prick moft of them 
in pots, four in each, as obferved of 
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raifing them for the frames ;. obferve 
alfo nearly the fame rules for giving 
air, covering up on nights, giving 
occafional waterings, keeping up the 
heat of the bed, and ftopping the 
plants at the firft joint: and in about 
three, four, or five weeks, when the 
plants have rough leaves, two or three 
inches or more broad, and beginning 
to fhoot runners, they are of due fize 
for ridging out. 

The moft proper time for ridging 
out under thefe glaffes, is from about 
the middle of April, to the middle:c or 
latter end of Muy. 

The hot-beds for this ridging out 
are to be of hot dung, prepared as 
exhibited in the framing 5 ebferving, 
that as the feafon for this work is April 
and May, the beds need not be quite 
fo fubftantial as is neceffary at a more 
early feafon, allowing, however, if in 
April, dung enough, if poffible, to 
make the bed three feet fix wide, and 
two feet anda half bigh; though, if 
not made till May, two feet high in 
dung may be fufficient, and, at either 
time, the length of courfe proportion- 
able to the number of hand-glaffes you 
defign to work, allowing them to 
ftand at three feet fix inches diftance, 
in one row along the top of each bed, 

The ridges or beds are, according to 
the feafon, to.be made either entirely 
on level ground, or in atrench fifteen 
or eighteen inches deep ; obferving, if 
you would ridge out in April, that, as 
the beds will require lining in three 
weeks, to revive the heat, to carry on 
the plants till the arrival of warm fet- 
tled weather in June, it is therefore 
proper to make them entirely above- 
ground, to admit of lining the whole 
of each fide quite to the bottom ; but 
- if you do ‘not ridge out tll May, no 
linings will be required: and as the 
ground will then be warm, dry, and 
free from ftanding water, it is proper 
to make the bed in a trench three feet 
wide, and near half that in depth; fo 
that the bed being above half way in 
the ground, and the upper part to be 
covered on the fides and top with the 
earth of the trench, the whole will af- 
fume the appearance of a ridge of 
earth, and, by being thus moulded, 
and all cafed over with earth, it will 
preferve the heat the longer. 

On confideration, however, of ridg- 
ing out in April, conclude to make the 
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ridge entirely on level ground ; there- 
fore ftake it out three feet and half 
wide, and as long as conyenient ; then 
wheel in the dung, and work it up 
regularly ftraight and upright on each 
fide to about two feet and a half high; 
but if four feet wide, and the above 
heicht, it will fupport a more durable 
heat, and be of additional advantage, 
for the bed wili fettle a foot, and 
there are often many cold nights be- 
tween this time and the end of May 5 
obferving, if more than one range is 
to be made, make them one before 
another, allowing a fpace of three or 
four feet between, which may after- 
wards be occafionally filled up with li- 
nings of hot dung and earth, which will 
prove very beneficial to the plants, fi- 
nifhing each bed, by fhovelling up all 
the fhort Bas at lait, and Jaying it 
at top. 

Having’ thus made the ridge or 
ridges, they, in three or four days, 
will have fettled, and the heat arifen, 
then level any inequalities at top, ma- 
king that part even and fmooth, and 
procecd to mark cut the diftances for 
the plants, and mould the places for 
their reception; for, as there are no 
frames to confine the heat and fteam, 
you may always venture to ridge out 
within the week; the bed being le- 
velled at top, mark out exactly along 
the middle thereof, the places for the 
glaffes and plants, at three feet fix in- 
ches diftancé; and if the bed is very 
fubftantial, that, previous to mould- 
ing it, you may, if convenient, as a 
precaution, the more certainly to pre- 
ferve the earth from burning, plaiiter 
cow-dung an inch and a half thick on 
the places where the plants are to 
ftand: having, however, marked the 
diftances for the plants, lay on each 
of thefe places about a bufhel of rich 
earth, in a hillock twelve inches high, 
and broad enough for a hand-glafs 5 
at the fame time cover the other parts 
of the bed, between, and on every fide 
the hillocks, two cr three inches thick, 
with the fame fort of compoft, and 
direftly place a hand-glafs over cach 
hill, fhutting them down clofe to draw 
the heat up foon, and cover them on 
nights with mats, and, when the earth 
is warm, put in the plants. 

The next day orday afrer, the earth 
will be fnfficiently warm for the re- 
ception of the plants; therefore, ha- 
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ving previoufly watered the plants the 
day before, that the mould may cling 
in a ball about their roots; then re- 
moving the plants with a ball, and le- 
velling the tops of the hillocks broad 
enough for each glafs to ftand, plant 
one pot of four plants in each hillock, 
giving dire@ly a little water, and put 
on the glafies; and, if they flag at the 
approach of fun, afford them a mo- 
derate fhade the firft two or three 
days ; but if they are carefully tranf- 
planted, with balls to their roots, they 
will not want much fhading, and the 
lefs the better. 

Being now ridged out, care muft be 
taken to admit frefh air to the plants 
in the warmeft time of every mild 
day, by tilting one fide of the glaffes, 
from about half an inch, to one, two, 
er more high, according to the heat 
of the bed, and warmth of the wea- 
ther; but fhut down the glaffes in 
due time towards evening, or fooner, 
if the weather changes cold, keeping 
them clofe on nights, and all very cold 
bad weather; and cover every night, 
all over the glaffes and ridge, with 
mats, until June; alfo occafionally in 
all hard rains, Give alfo occafional 
moderate waterings. 

In a week after ridging-out, when 
the great heat of the bed will be 
abated, then begin to earth it by de- 
grees all over, to the height of the 
hillocks, which will encourage and 
preferve a due heat about the fibres of 
the plants; and if previoufly a wreath 
of large {traw-bands, made of any 
Kind of long litter, is placed round 
the edge of the bed, juit on the top 
of the dung, fixing them thereto fix or 
eight inches high, with long fharp- 
pointed fticks thruft into the bed, it 
will fupport the fides of the earth, fo 
as to admit of moulding the bed to its 
full width, and will preferve that part 
of the mould from being dried too fat 
by the fun and winds. 

Towards the middle of May, or 
fooner, if the heat of the ridges abate, 
and the nights continue cold, a lining 
of hot dung to both fides of the bed 
will be of very greatadvantage; make 
this fifteen or eighteen inches wide, 
beating it firm on every part, raifing 
tt three inches higher than the dung of 
the bed, to allow for fettling, and im- 
mediately earth it at top with rich 
earth, to the thicknefs of that ea the 
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ridge; this lining will be moft fer- 
viceable in a triple degree ; the frefh 
dung will revive the heat of the bed, 
the earth at top affords additional 
{cope for the fibres to ftrike into, and 
the bed, being augmented in width, 
gives an opportunity of training the 
vines regularly to their full extent. 

As the days encreafe in heat, and 
the plants in growth, admit air ac- 
cordingly, by tilting the warm fide of 
the glaffes in proportion, to harden 
the ends of the runners gradually, to 
be trained out from under the glaffes, 
when the weather is become warm 
and fettled, 

In the latter end of May, or begin- 
ning of June, the plants will have fil- 
led the glaffes with their runners ; they 
mutt then be trained out, by elevating 
the glaffes on props: this, however, 
mutt not be done too haftily before the 
firit or fecond week in June, if pof- 
fible, to yetain the plants till that 
time under the glaffes, for we have 
often very cold nights till the end of 
May, and fometimes a week longer ; 
therefore, in the firft or fecond week 
in June, according to the fettled tempe- 
rature of the weather, and advanced 
growth of the plants, prepare to raife 
the glaffes on every fide three er four 
inches high, on bricks, pieces of wood, 
or notched fticks, and lead the run- 
ners out regularly at equal diftances ; 
faften them down with hooked pegs, 
to fecure them againft the power of 
winds, obferving to continue the co- 
vering of mats every night, and alk 
very rainy or bad weather, for the firft 
fortnight after they are thus trained 
out from under the glaffes; continue 
the glaffes alfo over them tilh July, or 
if continued all the fummer, it will 
preferve the head or main {tem of the 
plants from injury of weather, 

When the runners advance from un- 
der the glaffes, if fome dry reeds, clean 
wheaten ftraw, or fmall brufhy or 
branchy fticks, are fpread on the fur- 
face of a few holes, for the vines to 
run upon, it will preferve them clean, 
and the earth from drying too faft ; 
and the fruit will be better preferved 
from fpotting, which oftea is the cafe 
in wet fummers, when they lie on the 
ground, 

In hot dry weather, when the vines 
are advanced confiderably, and in fruit, 
do not omit fupplying shem with 

water 
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water two or three times a week, 
though in July, when in full fruir, 
they, in very dry fcorching weather, 
will need water every day, or even 
twice in a day, in the morning before 
eight, and in the evening after four 
o'clock, giving, at this time, a wa- 
tering-pot full, at leaft, of water to 
each hole, watering equally all over 
the bed to the very outfide; and by 
thus preferving a due moifture in the 
earth, during the great heat of the fea- 
fon, the plants will fhew fruic abun- 
dantly, and it will fet and fwell fur- 
prifingly faft to maturity, 

As to the operation of fetting or 
impregnating the fruit, as direted for 
the frames; this, if you are anxious 
about having fome of this crop fit to 
cut as foon as poffible, may be per- 
formed to thofe that firft fhew whilft 
under the glaffes; but after the vine 
is trained out into the ful) air, there 
will be no great neceffity for taking 
that trouble, 

In default of hand or bell glaffes, a 
few holes of cucumbers for private 
ufe, may be brought to bearing in 
June, under fhelters of oiled paper, ei- 
ther pafted on ridged or arched frames, 
made of lath, or other open work, 
four feet wide, ten long, and three 
high, or on fmall open frames the fize 
of hand glaffes ; or by pafting three or 
four fheets of {trong paper together in 
a piece, each fuch piece to cover one 
hole of plants, previoufly oiling it. 

Cucumbers are often obtained in 
hot-houfes any time in winter, and 
early in fpring, with lefs trouble fome- 
times than in hot-beds under frames, 
not, however, always with fuccefs of 
fuch plentiful crops; but as_pine- 
apple ftoves are now common in moft 
parts of the kingdom, it is worth 
trial, and if but a few very early fruit 
be obtained, it will compenfate for the 
trouble, 

Cucumber plants, raifed in a com- 
mon dung hot-bed in September or 
Oober, till in the fecond or third 
joint, and thentranfplanted with balls 
into the {tove, will fometimes afford a 
few fruit in November and December, 

Cuttings of cucumbers, taken off 
five or fix inches long from fome 
healthful plants of the fummer crops 
towards the end of September, or be- 
ginning of Oétober, planted in pots 
ef rich light earth, and plunged in the 
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bark-bed, will take root, and often 
break forth into runners, and produce 
fruit in November and Decernber, 

Cucumber plants may be raifed in 
ftoves to a proper fize to plant out in 
hot-beds under frames, where they 
are to fruit for the early erop, which 
will fave the trouble of making a dung 
hot-bed for fowing the feed, and nur- 
fing the plants: fow the feed about 
Chriftmas in pots, and prick the plants 
into others, as before directed, and 
when in the firft joint, and begin to 
fhoot runners, tranfplant them with 
balls ints the fruiting frames, 

The time for fowing the latter crop 
of cucumbers, commonly called pick- 
lers, is the beginning of June. ‘The 
London gardeners generally fet thefe 
between the wideit rows of cauli- 
flowers, which are four feet and a half 
afunder. To this end, they dig fquare 
holes about three feet and a half trom 
each other, breaking the earth well, 
and hollowing the furface of each hole 
with their hands, till it is like a bafon, 
They then plant eight or nine feeds in 
the middle of each of thefe fpots, and 
cover them with earth to the thicknefs 
of about half an inch, If the weather 
is very dry, they water them gently at 
the end of a day or two, In five or 
fix days the plants wil] appear above- 
ground, and particular care muft be 
taken then to defend them from birds, 
efpecially fparrows, which will other- 
wife foon pinch them off, and thereby 
fruftrate all expectations of a crop ; 
but this danger will be over in little 
more than a week, for the fparrows 
will not meddle with them after they 
have expanded their feed leaves, Care 
muft alfo be taken to continue to wa- 
ter them gently, from time to time, 
according as the feafen is more or lefs 
dry; and when they begin to fhew 
their third leaf, which is the firft of 
their rough ones, all the weakeft 
plants fhould be pulled up, leaving in 
each hole only four of the moft pro- 
mifing and beft fituated. The ground 
about thefe fhould then be ftirred with 
a {mall hoe, to deftroy the weeds, and 
earth up the plants, around the ftems 
of which the mould fhould afterwards 
be gently preffed down by. hand, the 
better to feparate them gently from 
each other, as much as can be, with- 
out hurting them. This being done, 
water them a little to fettle the earth 
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about them, and at fuch times:as the 
drynefs of the weather may render it 
neceflary : but, above all, they muft be 
kept clear from weeds, When the 
cauliflowers are quite removed, the 
whole ground fhould be thoroughly 
hoed and cleaned, frefh earth thould 
be laid up around the plants, fo as to 
deepen the hollows in. which they 
ftand, that they may the better con- 
tain water when it is given them, and 
their vines fhould be fpread out care- 
fully in the order they are to run, in 
fuch manner that they may not crofs, 
or be tangled with one another, A 
lictle earth fhould then be laid, and 
gently prefied down between the 
plants, the better to feparate them 
every way, and a gentle watering now, 
and as often afterwards as the fea- 
fon fhall require, will forward their 
growth, With this management, thefe 
plants will begin to yield young cu- 
cumbers, fit for pickling, about the 
latter end of July, or early in Auguft. 

About fifty or fixty of thefe holes 
will be neceffary for a middling fa- 
mily; becaufe a fmaller number of 
them will not afford fruit enongh at 
one gathering, to requite the trouble 
and expence of pickling, and they 
never are fo good if they are gathered 
long before they are put into the vine- 
gar. Fifty holes will feldom furnifh 
more than two hundred cucumbers fit 
to gather at a time, and this may be 
repeated twice a week, as long as the 
feafon lafts, which generally is five 
weeks, What are not wanted for 
pickling, may be left to grow till they 
become fit to eat. 

Wild CUCUMBER, [Cucumis Agre- 
ftis, Momordica,}. See Male Baljam 
APPLE. 

CUD. That food which is repo- 
fited in the firft ftomach, in order for 
rumination, or to be chewed again. 

CUD “ff. When cattle lofe the cud, 
which they fometimes do. by chance, 
when they really mourn; and fome- 
times by ficknefs and poverty. To 
cure this, take four leaven of rye- 
bread and fait, and mix it in a mortar 
with urine and yeaft, and making a big 
ball or two thereof, put them down the 
beaft’s throat. Others take part of the 
cud of another beaft, blend it with 
yye-bread, four leaven, and falt, and, 
pounding them in a mortar, make 
them into balls, which they give the 
beaft, 
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CUDWEED. Goldylocks, or eter= 
nal flower. 

CULLIONS. Round roots of plants. 

CULMIFEROUS Plants, Such as 
have a fmooth jointed ftaik, and their 
feeds are contained in chaffy hufks. 

CULRAGE, Biting Arfmart. 

CULTIVATION. The art of im- 
proving foils, and forwarding or me- 
liorating the produce of the earth, by 
manual labour, manure, &c, 

CULTIVATOR, Thehorfe-hoe, by 
fome fo called. Ge é ch 7 i 

CULTURE. The art of cultivating 
the foil, 

CULVER. A pidgeon, or dove. 

CUMMIN, [Cuminum, Cyminum.] An 
umbellife.ous plant, in appearance re- 
fembling fennel, but much {fmaller. 
The feeds are brought from Sicily and 
Malta, Cummin feeds have a bitterifh 
warm tafte, accompanied with an a- 
romatic favour, not of the moft agree- 
able kind. They are accounted good 
carminatives, but not very often made 
ufe of, , 

CUPMOSS, A fpecies of mofs. 

CURB. An iron chain faftened to 
the upper part of the branches of the 
bridle, in a part called the eye, and 
running over the beard of the horfe. 

Cures, is alfo the name of acdifeafe 
in horfes, confifting in a {welling at 
the junctures of the bones on the hind 
part of the hock, forming a pretty 
large tumour over the back part of the 
hind leg, attended with ftifinefs, and 
fometimes with pain and lamenefs, 

A curb proceeds from hard riding, 
ftrains, blows, or kicks, The cure at 
firft is in general eafily enough effected 
by bliftering, repeated two or three 
times, or even oftener, If it does not 
fubmit to this treatment, but grows 
exceffively hard, the quickeft and fu- 
reft way is to fire with a thin iron, 
making a line down the middle from 
top to bottom, and drawing feveral 
lines in a penni-form manner, pretty 
deep, and then to apply a mild blifter- 
ing plaifter or ointment over it. This 
method will entirely remove it, 

CURRANT, [Uve Paffe Minores.] 
The fruit of the Corinth vine, 

CURRANT-TREE, [Ribes.] The 
name of a fhrub well known in the 
Englifh gardens, and of which there 
are feveral varieties ; but the moft va- 
luable forts, for common ufes, are the 
white and red Dutch. AS 
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Thefe forts may be eafily propagated 
by planting their cuctings any time 
from the middle of Seprember to the 
end oi Oober, upon a fpot of frefh 
earth, either in rows, at a foot’afun- 
der, or in. beds, which in the {pring 
muit be kept very clear from weeds, 
Thefe may remain one or twolyears in 
the nurfery, during which time they 
mutt be pruned up for the purpofes 
they are defigned for ; that is, either 
to clear items about a foot high if for 
ftandards 5 or, if for walls, pales, or 
efpaliers, they may be trained up flat. 
They fhould then be planted out where 
they are to remain, for the younger 
they are planted. the better they wiil 
fucceed ; the beft feafon for which is 
when their leaves begin to decay, that 
they may take roct before winter, fo 
tha: they may. be in no danger of fuf- 
fering from drought in the fpring. 

Thefe fhrubs are generally planted 
in rows about ten feei atunder and at 
four ieet diftance in the rows, in thoie 
gardens where the fruit is cultivated 
for fale; but the beft method is to 
train them againit low efpaliers, in 
which manner they will take up much 
lefs room in a garden, and their fruit 
will be much fairer. 

The diftance they fhould be placed 
for an efpalier, ought not to be lefs 
than ten or twelve feet, that their 
branches may be trained horizontally, 
which is of great importance to their 
bearing. 

Thoie that are planted againft pales 
or walls, fhould alfo be allowed the 
fame diftance. If they are planted 
againft a fouth-eaft wall or pale, it 
will caufe their fruit to ripen at leaft 
a fortnight or three weeks fooner than 
thofe in the open air, and thofe which 
are planted againft a north wall or 
pale, will be proportionably later ; fo 
that, by this method. the fruit may be 
continued a long time in perfe@ion, 
efpecially if thofe againft the north 
pales a e matted in the heat of the day, 

Thefe plants produce their fruit up- 
on the former year’s wood, and allo 
upon fmall fnags which come out of 
the old wood; fo that in pruning 
them, thefe {nags fhould be preferved, 
and the young thoots fhortened in 
proportion to their ftrength. The 
only method, very neceffary to be ob- 
ferved in pruning them, is not to lay 
their fhoots too clofe, and never to 
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prune their fnags to makethem frooth 
This, with a little care in obferving 
the manner of their growth, will be 
fufficient to inftruét any perfon how 
to manage this fhrub, fo as to produce 
great quantities of fruit. 

Theie plants will thrive and pro- 
duce fruit in almoft any foil or fitua- 
tion, and are often plante’ under the 
fhade of trees : but the fruit is always 
bei! when they are planeed in the 
open air, and upon-a-light loamy foil. 

CURRY-COMB, An iron inftru- 
ment full of fmal! teeth, ufed for cur- 
rying horfes, 

CURSONS. Spurs, or fnags, grows 
ing on the ftems and branches of the 
apple, currant, and other fruit-trees, 

CURTILAGE, A piece of ground 
near the dweiling-houfe, 


CUSTARD 4pple, See Appre. 


CUSPATED Flowers, thofe whofe 
petals, or flower-leaves, endin a point, 


CUTTINGS, Pieces cut off for the 
purpoie of planting. 

CYDER, The expreffed juice of 
app'es fermented, 

In the improvement of Cyder ob- 
ferve. that all the apples be permitted 
to drop from the tree, that they tay 
have the full benefit of the ftock on 
which they grew, and of the fun, their 
fofter-father : for by triking down the 
fruit. before it is ripe, the buds are 
ftruck off with it, the tree is injured, 
and the cyder that is made is tart and 
harfh, for want of time to meliorate 
the jyice, 

Let your apples (efpecially in » windy 
anc tempeftuous weather) be gathered 
up once or twice a week, and thrown 
together in fome fecure place without 
doors; for hoarding the fruit in a 
houfe, is apt to give the juice a mufty 
tafte, for the want of a free and open 
air. It alfo prevents the cyder from 
quick refining, by rendering the juice 
flat, dead, heavy, and unapt for fer- 
mentation, 

Let your apple-heap be made on 
flanting and open ground towards the 
fouth, that the falling rains may fleet 
from it, and that your fruit may be 
expofed to the eye of the fun. 

To ere& a flight covering of reed 
over the apple-heap, fupported by four 
tall flicks, will be very proper; the 
fore and higher part of the covering 
fronting the fouth, By the fhed fo 

contrived, 
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eentrived, and fituated, your fruit may 
have the refrefhment of the air, be de- 
fended from rain, and be alfo vifited 
by the fun. But let the bottom of the 
pple-heap be covered, or paved with 
broad ftones, and edged round with 
the like fort, to keep the fruit clean 
and clofe together, 

Let your apples lie in the heap a 
longer or fhorter time, according to 
the natureof them, Mediates, for in- 
ftance, being of a hard kind, and their 
pic auftere, require a month in the 

eap, Or more; whereas white-fours, 
being of a fofter and more early fort, 
a fortnight, or lefs, for them may be 
fufficient, But the time for each mutt 
be proportioned to the ripenefs of the 
fruit, and to the various difpofitions of 
the air and weather. For, according 
to the quality of the fruit, and the 
temperament of the air, the apples run 
fooner or later to decay, 

When the apples are pounded, let 
the muck lie a day before it is fquee- 
zed. It will improve the colour of 
your cyder, and render it of a deeper 
omplexion, 

_ Hf you make a tun of cyder at one 
time, and have a veffel large enough 
to contain it all, it is a good way to 
keep it together, that it may all be- 
come fine at the fame time, and be fit 
for racking, 

_ When your cyder is fine, (which it 
fometimes happens to be within a day 
er two, efpecially upon a dry north- 
ern, or eaftern wind) then, by acock 
placed within half a foot of the bottom 
of the vefiel, always allowing room 
for the dregs to fettle in; it muft be 
racked off into hogfheads. 

But although cyder be racked never 
fo fine at firft, it will ferment again and 
become foul, efpecially in rainy and 
tempeftuous weather, and upon fouth- 
ern and weftern winds ; andthen your 
eyder may require feveral rackings be- 
fore you give over your care about it: 
for all wet feafons are injurious to 
new cyder, by caufing a conftant fer- 
mentation for a month or fix weeks, 
and longer too, if the rough winds and 
foul weather do fo long continue, 
You muft therefore be very obfervant 
ef them, and watchful againft them, 
by frequent racking, whether your 
eyder be fine or not; in order to pre- 
vent its over fermentation, and to 
Keep it quiet. 
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Let this be a ftanding rule for yeur 
firft racking ; namely, to fet about it. 
when the thick red head or cruft which 
covered the cyder, begins to feparate, 
and white bubbles do appear; that 
fo, by its kindly warmth, a fermenta- 
tion may be promoted, For although 
your cyder be foul at that very junc- 
ture, it is yet very proper to rack it, 
otherwife your cyder may become in- 
curable ; for it will then (efpecially in 
wet weather) inftead of a gentle fer- 
mentation, be put upon the fret, and 
fing; the wild notes whereof may be 
heard at a confiderable diftance, till it 
becomes pale, thin, and languid; and 
hath fung itfelf to death. 

To prevent wafte in racking, and, 
at the fame time, to difpofe cyder for 
becoming fine the fooner, recourfe 
muft be had to ftraining. 

Get flannel enough for five or fix 
bags, each containing five or fix 
quarts, Let thofe bags be made ofa 
conical figure, like a fugar-loaf, and 
the fmall ends hang downwards, that 
the cyder, by its impending weight, 
may the fooner. be impreffed througk 
them. Let the upper and open parts 
be edged or bound round with inkle ; 
that they may the better fupport the 
weight of the liquor. 

When your bags are thus prepared, 
get a {trong hoop, and having faftened 
two fticks acrofs in it, tie up your 
bags tothem, The center, where the 
two fticks meet, having a rope fixed 
to it, and the bags being made to hang 
perpendicular over a large veffel, pour 
that cyder into them, which remains 
at the bottom of each hogfhead after 
racking; and which is too foul to be 
mixed with the reft, By this method 
abundance of cyder, (and fit for com- 
mon ufe) may be preferved, which 
muft otherwife have been thrown a- 
way with the lees, 

An empty hogfhead muft be kept 
on purpofe for the reception of the 
{trained cyder, into which it muft be 
thrown from time to time, as foon 
as it is ftrained. The cafk muft 
be clofely bunged, as often as the cy- 
der is thrown into it, left the liquor 
become fiat by being too much expofed 
in an open veffel, The {trained cyder 
mutt alfo be racked, when there is a 
good quantity of it together, and it is 
become tolerably fine. 

To adapt your eyder to all palates, 

you 
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you may, either at your laft racking, 
er juft before you bung and {top it up, 
mix feveral forts together, and fo ren- 

_der your cyder rough or mellow, to 
what degree you think fit, 

By thus mixing your cyder, you 
may give all that you intend for your 
own table, the agreeable taite of the 
white-four, The juice of this pom- 
royal being of fuch a predominant 
quality, as to communicate its flavour, 
in a very. diltinguifhed manner, to all 
the cyder with which it is in any due 
degree mixed, providence feems to have 
erdained it for this very purpofe, 

Various are the praGtices of people 
in {topping up their cyder ; fome doing 
it early, and others leaving it open till 
Chriftmas, and longer, if the weather 
continues mild, or the froft be not 
fevere, 

Due regard ought to be had to the 
nature of the fruit, and the time of 
pounding: for as the cyder which is 
firft made may, at Chriftmas, be twice 
as old as the la{t pounding; fo, com- 
ing from a more early fruit, and there- 
fore fooner difcharging its windy efflu- 
via, (the only ufe and end of its being 
left open at all) it ought, for that very, 
reafon, to be the fooner bunged up. 

’ While your cyder continueth un- 

“ ftopped, a flight and loofe covering of 
board, which may reach from hoop to 
hoop, ought to be put over the bung- 
hole, to prevent the duft, rats, and 
other annoyances, from breaking the 
thin film, or unétuoeus fubftance, 
which invefteth the furface of the cy- 
der; as a guard intended by nature 
for its prefervation, like oi! upon a 
cafk of Florence wine, 

Efpecial care muft be taken alfo to 
fill the hogthead to the very top of the 
bung-hoie, at the laft racking; that 
if any light or flying lees remain in 
the liquor, they may be removed at 
the bung: for this is frequently the 
cafe of mellow cyder: and if thofe 
lees are permitted to remain in it, the 
furface of them, by being expofed to 
the air, will become four, That tart- 
nefs will, by degrees, render all the 
cyder (whether it be in a hogthead, or 
in a larger veffel) ef the fame com- 
pleGtion. Yea, the taint may be per- 
ecived to defcend gradually : for while 
the cyder is four at tle top, it is found 
a few inches below it, till it defcends 
frem head to fet, frcm top te bottom, 
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This is the grand article in whicl 
people are wont to be deceived, and 
which they are rendered out of love 
with racking of cyder, how much fo- 
ever they are pleafed with it, when it 
happens to anfwer their withes: for 
when their cyder turns four, they are 
fo weak as to imagine that racking 
takes away the {pirit of it, and that ip 
muft then become four of courfe, for 
want of a body to fupport it, as they 
are wont to fpeak ; whereas, in truth, 
it grows four for want. of fkill how te 
fecure it after the laft racking ; by re- 
moving the light lees which {wim on 
the top of the liquor, before they ac- 
quire any the leaft degree of acidity 
from the impending air, to which the 
cyder is expofed, Andif the hogfhead 
is not full, or the bung-hole is nos 
large enough to admit the doing of 
this by a fpoon, the cyder muft be 
racked again, though it be as clear ag 
rock-water, or as fine ag amber: and 
racking indecd is the fureft way ; for 
fome of the lees may efcape the fpoon, 
and therefore there is no certain de- 
pendance upon it. 

And under the article of racking § 
muft moreover obferve, that the per- 
fon employed in racking your cyder, 
muft be particularly careful to wath. 
and dry his ftraining bags, racking, 
tubs and buckets, left they caft a four 
look upon hira at the time of his next 
racking. He muft be as neat in his 
cellar, as a maid in her dairy. Ne 
more marks of a floven muft appeas 
in the veflels of the one, than of a flut 
in the utenfils of the other. For want 
of this precaution, as the dairy abounds 
with a worfe than Cornith four-miik, 
fo the cellar is ftocked with a defpi- 
cable fort of vinegar. 

CYON, a young tree or flip fpring- 
ing from an oid one. 

CYPRESS-TREE, [Cupreffus,] The 
fpecies are; ift, the female, or upright 
common Cyprefs; 2d, male fpread- 
ing; 3d, Portugal fpreading; 4th, 
Virginian, or deciduous ; 5th, Dwarf 
Maryland; 6th, Cyprefs, with narrow 
fingle leaves, placed crofsways. 

They are all raifed abundantly by 
feeds, which are obtainable from th¢ 
cones, The feafon for fowing them is 
any time in March, on a bed or bor- 
der of common light earth ; obferving, 
if the weather be warm and dry in 
April and. May, to give them a little 

water 
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water now.andthen, In about fix or 
Leight weeks they will come up 3 0b- 
ferve to keep them tree of weeds, and 
water them during the fummer now 
and then, if there fhould be occafion. 
When two years old, tranfplant them 
-from the feed-bed into the nurfery, in 
"rows two feet afunder, and in three or 
four years they will be fit for the 
fhrubbery, 
If the feeds were fown in pots, 
tubs, or boxes, and plunged into a 
moderate hot-bed, their growth would 
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be haftened aymonth.or more. 
uGarden Cypress. Lavender cotton, 
Summer Cyeress, [Scoparia.] A 
fpecies of goofe-toot, or wild orach, _ 
CYTISUS, Tree-trefoil, There are 
many fpecies of Cytifus, all propaga- 
ted freely by feeds, and fome by cut- 
tings. They are elegant and. pretty 
flowering fhrubs and evergreens. The 
feeds fhould be fown inMarch, and 


require the commgn care,of , weeding 
and watering. € Mass 472 
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ABCHICK, A water fowl. 

DAFFODIL, [Narcifus.] The 
{pecies are; 1. Baftard Narciffus, or 
» common Englifh Daffodil; 2. Poeric, 
or common-white Narciffus; 3. in- 
comparable; 4. Primrofe Peerlefs ; 5. 
Yellow, or hoop-petticoat; 6. Small 
Autumnal; 7. Polyanthus Narciffus ; 
3, Jonquil; 9. Odoriferous, or {weet- 
fcented ; 10. Rufh-leaved white; 17. 
Trilobate Yellow; 12. Minor Yellow 
winter Narciffus. 

Each fpecies has feveral varieties. 
They are all bulbous and perennial 
roots, but their leaves and flower- 
ftalks are annual ; all of which rifing 
. annually in fpring, immediately from 
the crown of the bulb, firft the leaves, 
and in the midft of them the flower- 
talk, one only from each root, en- 
tirely naked or leafiefs, each termi- 
nated by a fpatha or fheath, which 
Opens on one fide to protrude the 
flowers, and then withers; the flow- 
ers are all bhexapetalous, each fur- 
nifhed with a neétarium in the centre, 
and are univerfaliy hermaphrodite ; 
they are large and confpicuous, ap- 
pearing moftly in the fpring feafon, 
generally from March or April until 
June, fucceeded by ripe feed in July; 
then the leaves and flower-ftalks decay, 
and the roots defift from growing for 
fome time; at which period of reft 
it is the only proper time to take 
up, or tranfplant the roots from one 
place to another, or to feparate the 
off-fets ; for they all multiply abun- 
dantly by off-fet young bulbs from the 
main root, infomuch that a fingle 


bulb will, in one or two years, be en- 
creafed into a large-cluiter of feveral 
bulbs, clofely paced together, and 
which, every fecond or third year, 
fhould be taken up at the above period, 
in order to be feparated; and each 
off fet fo feparated commences a di- 
ftins&t plant, which being planted again 
in avtumn, produces flowers the fol- 
lowing fummer, alike in, every refpe& 
to thofe of their refpetive parent bulbs, 

All the fpecies are fo hardy, that 
they profper in any common foil of a 
garden: obferving. however, to allow 
the finer forts of Polyanthus Narciffus, 
in particular, principally a warm dry 
fituation; all the others may be plan- 
ted any where in open dry borders and 

flower-beds, 

The firft feven fpecies are thofe moft 
commonly known in the Englifh gar- 
dens; all of which preduce ornamental 
flowers; but the Polyanthus Narciffus is 
among the florifts, efteemed the chief 
of the Nareiffus tribe, both on account 
of its mode of flowering, in a large 
clufter from each fpatha, and from the 
vaft fource of variety it affords in the 
different properties of its flowers; fo 
that almof every eminent florift cul- 
tivates this fpecies, and its varieties, 
with great affiduity, and are often 
particularly induftrious in raifing new 
varieties from feed, efpecially the Dutch 
florifts ; and. when any new variety is 
fo obtained, it propagates itfelf plenti- 
fully by off-fets of the root like the 
other forts, whereby the ftock in twe 
or three years will be greatly en- 
creafed, 

The 
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The beft general feafon for plan- 
ting all thefe bulbs is autumn, from 
about the beginning or middle of 
September, until November, in which 
they will flower confiderably {tronger, 
as well as furnifh a greater increafe of 
off-fets than thofe planted later, or 
not till fpring: if, however, fome 
roots are retained out of ground until 
February, they will fucceed thofe of 
the autumnal planting in flowering, 
whereby you may vary and prolong 
the continuance of the bloom; but 
thefe late-planted roots always flower 
weaker, fome not at all, and at beft 
with inferior beauty, and fhorter con- 
tinuance, and furnifh but a bad in- 
creafe of roots; therefore always con- 
fider autumn as the proper planting 
feafon for the principal blow. 

In planting them, obferve the fol- 
lowing modes of difpofition : 

Thofe you defign to difpofe in the 
open borders or other compartments, 
in affemblage with any other bulbous 
flowers, &c. we fhould advife to be 
depofited in little patches, of about 
three or four roots in each, planting 
them either with a blunt dibble, or 
hole them in with a garden trowel, 
four inches deep; in which mode of 
difpofition they will fhew their flowers 
more confpicuovfy and ornamental 
than if planted fingly, as each patch 
of plants will difplay their flowers in 
a clufter, which will ftrike the eye 
moft agreeably. 

When intended to plant a quantity 
in beds by themfelves, in order to ex- 
hibit a full bloom all together in one 
place, as is often praétifed to the fine 
Polyanthus Narciffus, Jonquils, &c. 
have the beds four feet wide, with 
alleys of a foot and a half, or two feet 
wide between ; in which beds plant 
the roots in rows: length-ways, nine 
inches afunder; planting them either 
with a blunt-ended dibble, or drill 
them in with a hoe, about four inches 
deep, and fix diftant in each row, co- 
vering them regularly with the earth, 
and take the furface fmooth, 

Having planted the roots in either 
of thefe methods, all the culture they 
require is to be kept clean from 
weeds; and they will all flower in due 
perfection the following fpring and 
fummer, 

But the Polyanthus Narciffus, and 
Jonquil, being of the multiflorous 
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kinds, and confidered of fuperior va- 
lue and beauty ; to blow them in the 
higheft perfeétion, curious florifts be- 
ftow particular care in their culture 5 
fome prepare beds of compoft, as for 
the fine hyacinths, &c, and manage 
them in the fame manner, particularly 
the Polyanthus Narciffus: remark, 
however, that in default of fuch pre- 
pared compoits, &c, you need not be 
under any great anxiety, for they ge-~ 
nerally fucceed very well in any good, 
light, rich earth of a garden, in a 
warm, funny, fheltered fituation, with 
the beds a little elevated above the 
common level, out of the reach of co- 
pious moifture in winter; fo having 
the ground formed into four-feet-wide 
beds, in which plant the roots in rows 
nine inches afunder; and in winter, 
and early.in fpring, give occafional 
fhelter of mats from cutting frofts, - 
and other inclement weather, efpeci- 
ally after the flower-buds appear above 
ground. 

All the forts of thefe bulbs, planted 
in either of the above methods, may 
be fuffered to remain in the ground 
two or three years, or more, unre- 
moved; when, by their being increa- 
fed by off-fets into large bunches, each 
will fend up feveral flower-ftalks, and 
fhew a large clutter of flowers, ap- 
pearing confiderably more confpicuous 
and beautiful than when the flower- 
ftalks rife fingly: remark, however, 
it is proper to take up the bulbs in ge- 
neral every third or fourth year, in 
order.to feparate the off-fets, which in 
that time will be increafed fo greatly 
in number, that the bulbs preffing 
clofe again{ft one another, the inner 
ones will be fo much compreffed and 
weakened, as greatly to impede their 
efforts for flowering. 

The only proper time of the year 
for taking up all] the forts, is foon after 
they have done flowering, when their 
leaves and flower-ftalks affume a {tate 
of decay; at which time of lifting the 
bulbs, feparate them al! fingly, and 
the fmaller off-fets from the larger, 
referving the large roots for planting 
again in the principal compartments, 
and the fmaller may be depofited in 
nurfery-beds for a year or two, to gain 
ftrength, when they will become pro- 
per blowing roots, and may be taken 
up at the proper feafon, in order for 
planting where wanted, 
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When the roots are lifted at the 
above proper feafon, they may either 
be planted again directly, or in a 
month or fix weeks after; or may be 
cleaned and dried, and retained out of 
the ground ina dry room, two or three 
months, or longer, if occafion fhall 
reguire ; but, as before fuggefted, we 
fhould advife the principal part to be 
committed to the earth again in au- 
tumn, i. e. in September, October, 
or November, 

The Polyanthus Narciffus, and the 
large Jonquills, are alfo in great efteem 
for blowing in glaffes of water, in 
rooms, in winter, and carly in f{pring, 
before thofe in the open ground come 
into bloom; any of the other fpecies 
may alfo be flowered in the fame man- 
ner; obferving to procure fuch roots 
as were lifted at the proper feafon. 

The glaffes for this ufe are a fort of 
bottle, of about two or three gill fize, 
narrow and upright, fix or feven in- 
ches high, with wide mouths to fit the 
bulbs, one for each glafs, and are fold 
at all the glafs fhops. The feafon for 
ufing them is any time in winter, or 


early in fpring, from Oober or No-. 


vember, till February or March: ob- 
ferving to fill them with frefh foft wa- 
ter, fo full that the bottom of the bulb 
may juft touch it; fo place one bulb 
in each glafs, and place the glafies in 
any light warm room near the win- 
dows, where the fun comes: the roots 
will foon fend out fibres downward 
into the water, and leave the flower- 
ftalks at top, and flower ftrong and 
agreeably in the dead feafon of winter, 
and beginning of fpring, attended with 
a delightful fragrance, 

The water fhould always be kept 
up to the proper height in the glaffes, 
adding an entire frefh fupply every 
three weeks or a month, 

Many of thefe bulbous-rooted plants 
may be feen blown in the aforefaid 
manner, in great perfeétion, in win- 
ter and fpring, in the feed-fhops in 
London, particularly the Polyanthus 
Narciffus, and fine Jonquils, Hya- 
cinths, &c. 

__ The fame plants may alfo be brought 
to early bloom in pots. Plant the 
bulb in pots of light rich earth, which 
place in a warm room, as direéted for 
the giaffes, placing them in plates of 
water occafionally, when the earth 
wants moifiening, and take them out 
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again, when moift enough; and thus 
they will blow at an early feafon. 

But fuch as have the advantage of 
floves, or hot-beds under glaffes, rieed 
only carry their glaffes or pots of bulbs 
thither, fetting the former on fhelves, 
and plunging the latter into the bark- 
bed, &c. they will have fine flowers 
from December till the end of March, 
without much trouble, 

We mutt obferve, that to enjoy the 
pleafure of this winter floral-fcene of 
thefe kinds, the largeft bulbs are al- 
ways to be chofen, otherwife it will 
be impoffible to compafs it with any 
degree of perfeétion, 

The bulbs made ufe of for this 
purpofe, although they rarely ferve 
for the fame ufe acain, will not 
be loft, but may be continued in vi- 
gour for increafe, provided they are 
taken out of che glaffes or pots as foon 
as the flowers are gone off, and after 
cutting off their tops and fibrous roots, 
plant them in beds of mould, to ftand 
till the proper lifting feafon; in the 
mean time they will there multiply by 
off fets, and thus prove a nurfery ta 
{upply your pots and giaffes. 

The propagation of ail the forts of 
Narciffus is affeéted principally by 
their abundant off-fets from the roots 5 
alfo by feed to obtain new varieties, 

By Off-fets,—All the forts increafé 
plentifully by off-fet-hulbs from the 
main roots annually ; and the proper 
time for feparating them is in fummer, 
when they have done flowering, and 
the leaves and ftalks begin to decay ; 
at which time the roots may either be 
taken up every year or two, to fepa- 
rate the off-fets, but fhould not re- 
main longer unremoyed than three 
years, when each root, will be then 
multiplied by its off-fets into a large 
clufter, and, as we-before noticed, it 
is neceffary to lift them, efpecially the 
principal forts, to divide the increafed 
parts; referving the main bulbs to 
plant for the fucceeding year’s bloom 3 
and the off-fets fhould be fet in nur- 
fery-rows, drilled in three inches deep, 
and fix from row to row ; to remain 
to have one or two years growth, 
when they will have become large 
bulbs, capable of producing flowers 
in full perfection ; and being then ta- 
ken up at the proper feafon, may be 
planted in autumn following, in any 
place where required, 

By 
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By Seed.—This mode of propagation 
$s rarely pra@tifed to any but the Po- 
lyanthus Narciffus, and that princi- 
pally for the fake of new varieties, 
We would obferve, however, that this 
work of raifing them from feed is ex- 
ceedingly tedious, as it will be often 
fix or feven years before the feedlings 
will flower in»erfeétion, It is never- 
thelefs praGtifed by many curious flo- 
rifts, more particularly thofe of Hol- 
land, who exceed ail the world in 
their patience and induftry in raifing 
feedling bulbous flowers, for increa- 
fing the number of new varieties, 
which they often fell at a high price, 

The following is the method of 
raifing feedlings of the Narciffus kind, 

The feed ripens in June or July, 
which fow foon after in pots or boxes 
of light rich earth, half an inch deep ; 
then place them to have only the 
morning fun till O&ober, at which 
time place them in a full funny fitua- 
tion for the winter, allowing them 
fhelter in fevere froft. In March or 
April they will come up, give frequent 
fprinklings of water, and occafional 
fhade from the mid-day fun at their 
firft appearance; and as the warm 
feafon advances, move the pots to an 
eaftern afpeé&, to have only the morn- 
ing fun till ten or eleven o’clock, In 
June or July the leaves will decay, 
when ftir the furface lightly, and clear 
off the decayed leaves, all weeds and 
moffinefs, then fift a little fine mould 
over the furface, half an inch thick, 
repeating it again in Oétober or No- 
vember; and here let them remain 
undifturbed till the third year, each 
year repeating the above work ; and 
in the third fummer, at the decay of 
the leaves, take up the bulbs, and fe- 
parate the largeft, which plant in beds, 
by drilling, in rows five or fix inches 
afunder, and three deep; and the 
fmall bulbs you may fcatter, mould 
and all, on the furface of another bed, 
and cover them two or three inches 
deep with fine earth, which, after a 
year’s growth, may be tranfplanted in 
rows, 

in thefe beds let the feediings re- 
main till they fhew flowers, and after 
the fecond year’s bloom you will be 
able to judge of their properties, when 
mark the good forts; and manage 
them as direéted for the blowing roots, 
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Lily Darropir, [Amarillis.] The 
fpecies are, 1, Autumnal; 2, Ata- 
mufco ; 3. Jacobzan Lilly; 4, Guern- 
fey; 5. Bella-donna; 6. Mexican; 7, 
Ceylon ; 8. African Scarlet; 9. Spring 
Yellow Lily Daffodil ; 10, Oriental, or 
Brunfwiggia. 

The roots are univerfally bulbous, 
moftly very large, and commonly ob- 
long. The flower-ftem rifes annually 
from the root, in moft forts naked, 
and unattended by leaves, and attain 
different heights, from three inches to 
two feet, and at the termination or 
fummit of each ftem, is produced the 
flower-bud, which is a fheath or fcab- 
bard, that burfts and protrudes the 
flower or flowers, which are large, and 
compofed each of fix oblong petals, of 
the liliaceous form, appearing chiefly 
in autumn, and when they fade the 
leaves come up, which are generally 
long and narrow, fome large and flag- 
gy, and which, together with the main 
bulbs and off-fets, continue growing 
until May or June, when the leaves de- 
cay, which is the time to remove and 
tranfplant the roots, and feparate the 
off-fets for propagation. 

The Yellow Autumnal Amarillis at- 
tains but three or four inches in 
height, feveral ftems rifing in fuccef- 
fion, each fupporting one large yellow 
flower, in September and O&ober. 

The Amarillis Atamufco fends up 
one ftem, fix inches high, elevating 
one large beautiful flower, carnation- 
coloured, changing almoft white, ap- 
pearing in fummer or autumn. 

The Guernfey Amarillis is one of 
the fineft flowers that can be feen, 
The ttem rifes a foot and half high, 
terminated by an oblong fcabbard, 
from which burfts forth the clufter of 
flowers ; the colour a bright fhining 
red, fpangled with golden fpecks, and 
a deep red vein running along the mid- 
dle of ail the petals. It flowers im 
Odtober, and continues a month in 
full luftre. 

The Mexican Amarillis rifes a foot 
high, crowned by two, three, or four 
large flame-coloured flowers in March 
or April. 

The Ceylon Amarillis demands ef- 
teem both for its beauty and delight- 
ful fragrance. The ftem attains two 
feet in height, furrounded by fix or 
eight fnowy white flowers, having all 
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the petals beautifully ftreaked with 
lines of purple 

The Jacobean Amarillis is a flower 
of fuperior beauty, and fingularity of 
form. The flower-ftalk attains fif- 
teen inches ftature, crowned by the 
flower, there being only one, which 
is very large; the colour a beautiful 
{carlet, with crimfon filaments, and 
yellow antherz ; the petals are irre- 
gular, and their determination is cu- 
rious, three of which droop, two 
ftand horizontally, and one ereét ; the 
whole nods on one fide of the ftalk, 
The plant flowers in fpring, autumn, 
or winter; and it is peculiar to the 
{pecies, that after having fent up a 
flower-ftem on one fide of the bulb, 
it frequently fends up one or two 
more, in fucceffive order, from the 
ether fides, 

The Oriental Amarillis fends up a 
robuft ftem a foot high, terminated 
by a large fwelling fcabbard, which 
protrudes a confiderable fpherical cluf- 
ter of fine red flowers, each of which 
have five of its petals turned inward, 
and the fixth ftands outward, It 
flowers late in autumn. 

_ The bulbs of all thefe plants may 
be purchafed at moft of the nurferies, 
and planted in Auguft and September, 

The two firft forts may be planted 
in any dry warm border, efpecially the 
firft, where they will flower annually ; 
the other being fomewhat impatient 
of fevere froft, it is alfo neceffary to 
plant fome in pots, to have occafional 
thelter in winter. 

The Guernfey Lily requires protec- 
tion from exceffive wet and froft, fo 
fhould be planted in pots, to be remo- 
ved to occafional fhelter during their 
bloom, and from the rigour of winter. 

Great numbers of thefe bulbs are 
imported annually from the ifland of 
Guernfey, for fale; they generally ar- 
rive in July, which, if procured and 
planted before the middle of Auguft, 
fome of the large roots will probably 
flower the following Oétober, The 
proper fized pots wherein to plant 
thefe bulbs are twenty-fours, which 
fill with light rich fandy earth, plant 
one root in each pot three inches deep, 
and place the pots where they may be 
fcreened from the mid-day fun during 
the hot weather, giving occafional 
moderate waterings, and about the 
middle of September, when the flower- 
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bud will begin to make its appear- 
ance, remove them to the full fun, te 
remain till their flowers begin to ex- 
pand, then place them to have occa- 
fional proteétion from rains and boi- 
{terous winds, either in a green-houfe, 
garden-frame, or any airy room, 

When the fiower fades, remove them 
into a garden-frame for the winter, to 
have occafional fhelter of the glaffes in 
times of violent rain, froft, fnow, é&c, 

As it is peculiar to this fpecies to 
flower fomewhat relutantly, inafmuch 
that probably not five roots in twenty 
will perform that office the fame fea- 
fon; therefore, permit the bulbs to 
remain unremoved three years, ma- 
naging them as above, and they will 
afford a more confiderable bloom the 
fucceeding autumns. It is, however, 
always eligible culture to tranfplant 
the bulbs once in the above period, 
into frefh earth, and feparate the off- 
fets, which plant either in pots, or in 
a bed of light dry foil, giving occa- 
fional fhelter in winter, and in three 
years they will attain a flowering ftate, 
when they are to be treated as already 
directed. 

The Bella-donna Amarillis is tole- 
rably hardy, and will fucceed in a 
warm dry border, with occafional 
fhelter from froft, It is however ad- 
vifeable to plant fome alfo in pots, 
and manage them as direéted for the 
Guernfey Lily. If it is indulged with 
a ftove, it generally flowers with 
greater luftre, 

The Mexican, Ceylon, Jacobean, 
and Oriental Amaryllis, are of tender 
temperature, which, though they may 
be preferved through the winter in a 
warm green-houfe, rarely flower, un- 
lefs the pots are plunged in a good 
hot-bed, under frames and glaffes, 
towards the time of their refpective 
feafons of flowering. All thefe forts, 
however, fucceed beft in a ftove, and . 
where there are fuch conveniences; it 
is eligible culture to indulge the plants 
with that temperament of heat, when 
they will not fail to produce their 
beautiful flowers annually, and the 
Jacobean Amaryllis often two or 
three times in that period, 

All the forts are propagated by the 
off-fets, or fmaller bulbs, that arife 
annually from the fides of the main 
roots, which fhould be tranfplanted 
when their leayes decay, and the ae 
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fets feparated for propagation, and 
planted by themfelves, and in two or 
three years they will attain a due fize 
for flowering, when they are to be 
managed as above direCied. 

Sea Darropit, [Pancratium.} The 
fpecies are; 1. Common Sea Daffo- 
dil; 2. Ulyrian Multifiorous Sea Daf- 
fodil; 3. Ceylon fingle-flowered; 4. 
Double- flowered Mexican; 5. Am- 
boyna Sea Daffodil; 6. Carolina Sea 
Daffodil, 

The two former are hardy, and 
profper in the open ground, but muft 
have a warm dry fituation, and a light 
foil, and theltered from fevere frotts, 
where they will abide for many years 
by the roots renewing their leaves 
and flower-ftalks annually, and increa- 
fed by off-fets. The others are tender 
exotic plants, and muft be kept in the 
hot-heufe, They are perennial in root, 
but annua! in ftalk. 

All the forts have great elegance in 
their fiowers, and moft of them are 
enriched with a delightful fragrance, 
and demand our attention for culture 
in the pleafure-garden and ftove, 

The two hardy forts are proper for 
the pleafure-garden, but fhould have 
a warm dry fituation, and light foil : 
the feafon for planting them is au- 
tump, that is, the roots being taken 
up when their leaves decay, fhould be 
planted again foon after ; placing them 
about four inches deep, and they will 
flower the year following; fuffering 
the roots to remain unremoved for 
two or three years ; when they will 
be increafed by off-fets, and fhould be 
taken up and feparated. 

Obferve, in fevere frofts, it will be 
proper to cover the ground over the 
roots with litter, to protect them. 

The five tender fpecies muft . be 
planted in large pots, and placed in 
the hot-houfe : the feafon for planting 


a tr, lanting them is when their 
a Fs : obferve this, and plant 


one root in each pot, which plunge in 
the bark-bed of the ftove, where let 
them always remain; and here they 
will flower ftrong at their ufual fea- 
fons, and multiply exceedingly by off- 
fets. 

All the forts are propagated by off- 
fets of the roots, like other bulbs, 
which may be feparated every fecond 
or third year, or according as they 
mukiply; the proper time for which 
is, when their leaves decay ; planting 
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the off-fets of the hardy forts in nur- 
fery beds for a year, then tranfplans 
them where they are to remain ; thofe 
of the tender kinds plant in feparate 
pots, plunging them in the bark-bed. 
Thofe of all the forts will flower in 
perfe&tion the fecond year, and in their 
turn furnith a proper fapply of off-fets 
for increafe. 

DAG. Dew. 

DAIRY. See Burter, CnEEseE, 
Mick. 

DAISY, [Bellis.] The fpecies are, 
1, The common perennial Daify, with 
a naked ftalk and fingle flower; 2. 
The annual Daify, with leaves on the 
lower part of the ftalk,; 3. The Gare 
den Daify, 

The firft fort is the common Daify, 
which grows naturally in pafture land 
in moft parts of Europe, and fs often 
a troublefome weed in the grafs of 
gardens, fo is never cultivated, 

The fecond fort is a low annual 
plant, which grows naturally on the 
Alps, and in the hilly parts of Italy. 
This feldom rifes more than three in- 
ches high, with an upright ftalk, 
which is garnifhed with leaves on the 
lower part, but the upper part is 
naked, fupporting a fingle flower like 
that of the common daify, but fmalier. 

The Garden Daify is generally fup- 
pofed to be only a variety of the wild 
fort, which was firft obtained by cut- 
ture, This may probably be true; 
but there has not been many inftances 
of the wild fort having been altered 
by culture ; nor has the garden Daify 
been obferved to degenerate to the 
wild fort, where they have been fome 
years neglefied, though they have al- 
tered greatly with regard to the fize 
and beauty of their flowers; therefore 
we fhall not confider them as diftind 
fpecies, but fhall only mention the 
varieties which are cultivated in the 
gardens, 

1. The red and white Garden Daify, 
with double flowers; 2. the double 
variegated Garden Daify ; 3. the Child- 
ing, or Hen and Chicken Daify; 4. 
the Cockfcomb Daify, with red and 
white flowers. 

The Garden Daifies ower in Aprii 
and May, when they make a pretty 
variety, being intermixed with plants 
of the fame crowth. They fhould be 
planted in a fhady border, and a loamy 
foil, without dung, in which they 
may be preferved witheut varying, 

pre- 
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provided the roots are tranfplanted and 
parted every aurumn, whicti is all the 
culture they require, except the keep- 
ing them clear from weeds, 

Greater, 0 Ox-eye Daisy, [Leucan- 
themum, Bellis Major.} ‘This is fre- 
quent in fields, and among corn, flow- 
ering in May and June, The leaves 
have a glutinous, fubfaline, roughifh 
taite, They are faid to be detergent, 
refolvent, aperient, and alfo mode- 
rately aftringent, Geoffroy relates, 
that the herb, gathered hefore the 
flowers have come forth, and boiled 
in water, imparts an acrid tafte, pe- 
netrating and fubtle like pepper ; that 
this decoétion is an excellent vulnerary 
and diuretic, 

DALLOP. A tuft or clump, 

DAM. The female parent of ani- 
mals not human. 

DAM, Bi ,mole, or Pank to confine 
water, K~= 
DAME? s -VYOLET, A Hefperis >] 
Rocket, Queen’s Gilliflower. There 
are feveral fpecies of this plant, which 
flower in June and July, and perfect 
their feeds in Auguft ; they are pro- 
pagated by fowing the feeds in March 
and April, by dividing the roots in 
Autumn, and by cuttings of the 
flower. ftalks in the manner following : 
Having procured a quantity of thefe 
kind of cuttings, from about three to 
five inches long, plant them in a 
fhady border, putting them two parts 
out of three into the ground, about 
three inches afunder, and give water ; 
let the waterings be frequently re- 
peated, and many of the cuttings will 
be well rooted, and form fhoets at 
top in fix or eight weeks; but to pro- 
_ mote their rooting more effectually, 
they may be covered clofe with hand 
or bell-glaffes, as foon as planted, 
whereby they will {trike much fooner ; 
obferving, when they begin to fhoot 
at top, to raife the glaffes to admit 
air, to which harden them fully by 
degrees. 

Sometimes cuttings of the flower- 
ftalks of thofe that have flowered, cut 
down as foon as the flower begins to 
fade, and divided into lengths, and 
planted as above, will alfo grow, 
though they will not produce fo good 
plants as thofe formed of the young 
falks early in the fummer. 

DAMSON,orDamasceENn,|{ Prunum 
Damafcenum.} A {mall black plumb, 
brought originally from Damafcus, 
whence its name, 
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DAMASK ROSE. This elegant 
flower is frequent in our gardens, Its 
{mell is very pleafant, and almoft unis 
verfally admired; its tafte bitterifh 
and fubacrid. In diftillation with 
water, it yields a f{mall. portion of a 
butyraceous oil, whofe favour exa&ily 
refembles that ef the rofes, ‘This oil, 
and the diftilled water, are very ufe- 
ful and agreeable cordials, Hoffman 


-ftrongly recommends them as of fin- 


gular efficacy for raifing the ftrength, 
chearing and recruiting the fpirits, and 
allaying pain; which they perform 
without raifing any heat in the confti- 
tution, rather abating it when inordi- 
nate. Damafk rofes, befides their cor- 
dial aromatic virtue, which refides in 
their volatile parts, have a mildly pur- 
gative one, which remains entire in 
the decoétion left after the diftillation, 
This, with a proper quantity of fugar, 
forms an agreeable laxative fyrup, 
which has long kept its place in the 
fhops. 
DANDELION, [Dens Leonis, Leons 
todon.]| This plant is common in 
fields, and uncultivated places: it has 
feveral narrow, dentated leaves lying 
on the ground, with a flender naked 
ftalk fuftaining a yellow flower, The 
root, leaves, and ftalk, contain a bit- 
ter milky juice: they promife to be of 
ufe as aperient and detergent medi- 
cines, and have fometimes been di- 
reéted in this intention with good fuc- 
cefs. Boerhaave efteems them capable, 
if duly continued, of refolving almoft 
all kinds of coagulations, and open- 
ing very obftinate ob{truétions of the 
vifcera, 

DANEWORT. A name given in 
fome counties to dwarf elder. 

DANK. Damp, moift, wet. 

DAPPLE, Marked with various 
colours. 

DARNEL, [Lilium.] A troyblefome 
weed, the fame as cockle, w/o hr 

Darnet Grass. A troublefome 
weed or grafs, of which there are two 
kinds, the white and red, growing 
with ftalks and ears not very unlike 
barley in appearance. 


DATE-TREE, [Palma DaGylifera.} 
An evergreen-tree, brought from Afri- 
ca, and the eaftern warm countries. 

This fingular tree, like the reft of 
the Palm tribe, has no other branches 
than its large leaves, each of which 


‘being a compofition of a leaf and 


branch, 


%. 
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branch, always arifing from the top, 
and as the old leaves fall, the ftem 
forms itfelf and advances in height ; 
but although the leaves grow very tall 
in a few years, yet the ftem advances 
but flowly, and can never be expected 
to arrive at a flowering and fruiting 
ftate in this country; it, however, 
merits a place in our hot-houfe collec- 
tions for its fingularity. 

Tt muft always be kept in pots of 
rich earth, and placed conftantly in the 
ftove; and if there plunged in. the 
bark-bed, it will make the greater 
progrefs: obferving to give proper 
waterings, and fhift it occafionally 
into larger pots, 

The propagation of this plant is by 
feed, procured from abroad, which 
fow as foon as poffible, in pots of 
light rich earth, and plunge them in a 
tan hot-bed, or in the bark-bed in the 
ftove ; giving moderate waterings, they 
will foon come up, and, when a few 
inches high, prick them into feparate 
{mall pots, plunging them into the 
hot-bed, or in the bark-bed, ai afore- 
faid; where they may remain, giving 
frequent waterings, and fhift them 
mto larger pots, according as their 
progrefs of growth may require, The 
berries of this tree are the dates of the 
fhops. 

Date-Prums-Tree, [Diofpyros.] 
Of this there are two kinds, 1. the In- 
dian; 2. the Virginian, otherwife cal- 
led Pifhamin, Perfimon, or Pichumon 
Plumb. 

The firft fort is fuppofed to be a 
native of Africa, and was tranfplanted 
from thence inte feveral parts of Italy, 
and alfo the fouth of France, The 
fruit of this tree is by fome fuppofed 
to be the Lotus, which Ulyffes and his 
companions were enchanted with, It 
is a tree of middling growth in the 
warm parts of Europe, where it rifes 
upwards of thirty feet high; in the 
botanic garden at Padna, there is one 
very old tree, which has been defcri- 
bed by fome of the former botanitts, 
under the title of Guaiacum Patavi- 
num, This tree produces plenty of 
fruit every year, from the feeds of 
which many plants have been raifed, 

The fecond fort is a native of Ame- 
rica, but particularly in Virginia and 
Carolina; the feeds of this are fre- 
quently brought to England, where 
the trees are now become pretty com- 
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mon in nurferies about London, This 
rifes to the height of twelve or four- 
teen feet, but generally divides into 
many irregular trunks near the ground, 
fo that it is very rare to fee a hand- 
fome tree of this fort. It produces 
plenty of fruit in England, but they 
never come to perfection here, In 
America the inhabitants preferve the 
fruit till it be rotten, (as is praciifed 
by medlars in England, when they are 
efteemed a pleafant fruit, 

Both forts are propagated by feeds, 
which will come up very well in the 
open ground; but if they are fown 
upon a moderate hot-bed, the plants 
will come up much fooner, and make 
a greater progrefs, Thefe are both 
hardy enongh to refift the greateft cold 
of this country, after the plants have 
acquired ftrength. 

DAUKE, Deadly 

DAWN. The time when the morn- 
ing firft appears. 

DAY-LABOUR. Work dons by 
the day. 

DAY-LABOURER. One who does 
work by the day, 

DAY-LILY, [Hemerocallis.] Lily 
Afphodel. A kind of lily which de- 
rives its name from the diurnal dura- 
tion of its flowers, and by being pre- 
ceded by new ones daily on the fame 
plants for a fortnight or three weeks, 
The roots are perennial, but the 
leaves and ftalk annual. They flower 
in June, and ripen the feeds in Au- 
guft, and may be propagated by part- 
ing the roots ; the beft time for doing 
which is autumn, There are feveral 
fpecies, 

DEAD-NETTLE. 
ANGEL, 

DEADLY CARROT, SeeCarrort 

DEADLY NIGHTSHADE, See 
NIGHTSHADE. 

DEAL-TREE, See Fir. 

DEAN, A kind of pear, 

DECEMBER. The laft month of 
the year. In this month we would 
advife, if not before done, all the iand 
defigned for turnips to be fallowed 
down, and the clover and young grafs 
to be well dunged, 


Produés of the Kitchen Garden this Month, 


Red, white, and Savoy cabbages, 
fome brocoli and brown cole, 

Afparagus upon hot-beds, made the 
beginning of November, 


See ARcH- 


Severa! 


. “yA 
carrot. Datens, LQeNie 


Cirtrer: 


Dauk: 
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Several forts of fallad-herbs under 
glaffes, or upon hot-beds, as creffes, 
lettuce, raddifth, muftard, &c. as alfo 
mint and tarragon, if planted on a 
moderate bed in October ; affo endive 
and celiery blanched. 

Carrots, parfnips, potatoes, turnips, 
fkirrets, fcorzonera, and beet roots, 

@nions dried, leeks, forrel, chard, 
beet, with favory, thyme, fage, and 
many other herbs for foup. 


Fruits in prime, or yet lafting, 

Apples.—The Nonpareil, Golden 
Pippin, Aromatic Ruffet, Wheeler’s 
Ruffet, Pike’s Ruffet, Kentifh Pippin, 
Holland Pippin, Haut-bonne, Rennet 
Grife, with divers other forts. 

Pears,—The Colmar, St, Germain, 
St. Andrew, Virgoulé, Ambrette, Lef- 
chafferie, Epine d’Hyver, St. Auguf- 
tine, Beuré d’ Hyver, Louife-bonne, 
EL’ Amadotte, 

For baking or ftewing; the Catillac, 
Parkinfon’s Warden, Union, with fome 
others of lefs note. 

As alfo Medlars, Services, fome 
Grapes, and other fruits, where they 
have been carefully preferved. 


Plants in flower. 

Some fingle Anemonies, Polyan- 
thufes, Primrofes, Stock Gilliflowers, 
Narciffufes, Helleborafter, or bears- 
foot, Alyffon, red- flowered Spring 
Sowbread, Tangier Fumitory, narrow~ 
leaved Golden Rod, Aconite, and 
Snowdrops at the latter end. 


Medicinal plants, which may now be 

gathered for ufe, 

Savin, Bearsfoot, the roots of Beet, 
Elecampane, Fennel, Henbane, Lo- 
vage, Spignel, Butterbur, Hogs-fennel, 
Hart’s-tongue, Polypody, Solomon’s 
Seal, Sopewort, Scorzonera, Skirret, 


Plants now in flower in the ftove or 

green-houfe, 

Leonurus, Candy Tuft-tree, yellow 
Indian Jafmine, Aleppo Cyclamen, 
Geranium, Spanifh and Arabian Jaf- 
mine, double-flowered Indian Crefs, 
dwarf Sun-flower, African Shrubby 
Mallow, Senfitive Plants, Mexican 
Clary, African Wood Sorrel, Solanum 
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Heneyfuckle, Mezereon, Pyracantha 
in fruit, 

DECIDUOUS, Falling, not peren- 
nial: an epithet applied to fuch trees 
and fhrubs as fhed their leaves in the 
autump, ‘Thus the oak, the elm, the 
beech, &c, are called deciduous trees, 

DELVING, Digging. 

DEMAIN, or Demesne, in com- 
mon fpeech, is the lord’s chief manor- 
place, with the. lands thereto belong- 
ing, which he and his anceftors have, 
from time to time, kept in their own 
manual occupation ; but according to 
law, all the parts of the manor, ex- 
cepting what is in the hands of free- 
holders, ave faid to be Demains. 

DENSHIRING, or DEyonsHIRE- 
inc. See BurnBAKING, 

DEVIL’s BIT, [ Morfus Diaboli.] A 
weed or plant commonly found in 
meadows and fields, bearing flowers 
of a pale purple colour, and having a 
faint fmell. and a naufeous bitterifh 
tafte. It is a fpecies of fcabious, 

Devitin a Busn, [ Nigella,] Fen- 
nel-flower, a very troublefome weed 
among the corn, efpecially in Italy, 
France, and Germany, where it a- 
bounds much more than in this coun- 
try. It rifes with flender ttalks, near 
a foot high, which femetimes branch 
out at the bottom, and fumetimes are 
fingle, garnifhed with a very few fine 
cut leaves, fomewhat like thofe of 
dill, Its flower is generally blue, and 
its feeds are rough and black. This, 
together with their being nearly of the 
fame fize with the grains of wheat, 
renders it diffieult to feparate them 
from the corn, when the plant has 
been cut and houfed with it; they 
blacken the meal, and debafe irs value. 
This plant is annual, and therefore 
may be extirpated by rooting it out 
before it can feed, which is commonly 
in Auguft. There are two or three 
kinds, with double flowers, kept in 
gardens for ornament, which are pro 
pagated by feeds. 

Devit’s Dunc. See ASAFETIDA, 

DEW, The moifture perceived on 
the ground, on the leaves of plants, 


blades of grafs, &c. in a morning. - NS) 
DEWBERRY. A fpecies of bram~ 9 % 
ble or black-berry, 
DEWLAP. The fleth which hangs x 
down from the throat of oxen, < Ne 
DIABETES, A morbid copioufnefs + Y 
of urine, or the making water in too NaS 


great Ss 


ef feveral forts, Alkekengi, and the 
Amomum of Pliny, &c. 
Hardy trees and fhrubs in flower. 
Laurufiinus, Arbutus, Spurge Lau- 
rel, Glaftonbury Thorn, Virginian 
Groundfel-tree, upright blue-berried 
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‘quantities, This diforder is very com- 
mon in horfes, and often terminates 
in death, 

Horfes fubject to a diabetes, or pro- 
fufe ftaling, if old, or of a weak con- 
ftitution, are feldom cured; they foon 
lofe their fiefh and appetite, grow 
feeble, their coat ftaring, and they 
die rotten. Of a young horfe there 
are more hopes, but he muft not be 
indulged with too much water, or 
moift food ; at the fame time give him 
the foliowing drink: 

Take jefuit’s bark four ounces ; 
biftort and tormentel root, of each 
two ounces ; boil them in two gallons 
of lime-water to the confumption of 
half, and give a pint three times a day, 

Let the horfe drink two or three 
quarts a day of lime water; and if 
thefe medicines fhould not fucceed, 
give a quart of itrong alum-poffet, 
three or four times a day, 

DIAPENTE, A powder much ufed 
in difeafes of cattle.—Take of round 
birthworth roots, gentian roots, bay- 
berries, myrrh, and ivory - fhavings, 
each equal parts, and make them into 
a powder, 

DIAPHRAGM, Midriff, or Skirt, 
as fome call it, in a horfe or bullock, 
is a mufcular fub{tance that divides 
the upper cavity, or cheit, from the 
lower belly. 

DIBBLE, A fetting-{tick, or inftru- 
ment to make holes in the ground for 
fetting plants, &c. 

DIGGING, Digging ground may 
be confidered as a fort of garden til- 
lage, or neceffary preparation of the 
foil, for tne reception of all forts of 
feeds and plants, and which fhould he 
duly performed annually, either in 
autumn, winter, or fpring, particu- 
larly for every new crop, and is alfo 
beneficial to crops of perennial ftand- 
ing, whether efculent flowers or fhrubs. 

This operation is performed two 
different ways, plain digging, and dig- 
ing by trenches, commonly called 
trenching. 

Plain Dgging-—=This is beginning 
at one end of any piece of ground, bed, 
or border, and dig it one fpade deep, 
right back fpit and fpit regularly to 
the place where you finifh; the me- 
thod is this, begin as aforefaid at one 
end of the piece of ground you intend 
to dig, and with your fpade open a 
trench quite acrofs, one good fpade 
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wide, and one deep, carrying the eartts 
to the end or place where you finifh ; 
then, keeping your face to the open- 
ing, proceed to digging one fpade 
deep regularly from one fide of the 
piece to the other, turning the {pits 
neatly into the trench; and the next 
courie againft thefe; and fo keep dig- 
ging ftraight back, fpit and fpit, ftill 
preferving an open trench, a good 
Tpade width and depth, between the 
dug and undug ground, that you may 
have full room to give every {pit a 
clean turn, taking all the fpits perpen- 
dicular, and not take too much before 
the fpade, efpecially in ftiff land, or 
where the furface is full of weeds, or 
is much dunged; fo giving every fpit 
a clean turn, the top plump to the 
bottom, and the bottom to the top, 
that the weeds or dung on the furface 
may be buried a due depth, and that 
the clean frefh earth may be turned up, 

As you proceed, break all large 
clods, and preferve an even furface, 
carrying both fides and middle on e- 
qually, unlefs one fide fhall be hollow, 
then carry on the hollow fide firft, in 
a kind of gradual fweep, inclining the 
fpits of earth rather that way, which 
will gradually raife that fide, and re- 
duce the high one; obferving the fame 
if both fides are high, and the middle 
hollow, or both fides hollow and the 
middle high, always keeping the lower 
ground advancing gradually before the 
higher, by which you will always 
maintain a uniform level, whether 
horizontal or declining, 

The fame fhould alfo be obferved in 
beginning to dig any piece of ground, 
that if one corner is much lower than 
the other, carry on the lower part 
fomewhat firft, in a kind of eafy 
{weep or flanting direétion, as far as 
neceflary ; likewife in finifhing any 
piece of digging, that if one corner 
fhall be low, and the other high, carry 
the digging gradually round upo~ the 
lower fide, fo as to finifh at the high= 
eft corner ; and having digged-to the 
end, or that part of any piece of 
ground where you intend to finifh, 
then ufe the earth digged out of the 
firft trench, to make good the laft 
opening equal with the other ground, 

In plain digging dunged ground, if 
the dung is quite rotten, you may ei- 
ther dig clean through giving each 
fpit a clean turn, te bury the dung 

Qo plump 
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plump in the bottom of the trench ; 
bu if you cannot readily do this, trim 
the dung a fpade’s width at a time ing 
to the furrow or open trench, and fo 
dig the ground upon it, which is ra- 
ther the moit effectual method, whe- 
ther rotten or Jong frefh dung. 

In the courfe of digging, all root- 
weeds which are perennial, fhould 
be carefully picked out, particularly 
couch-grafs and bear-bind, the Con- 
volvulus Sepius, for the leaft bit of 
either will zrow,increafe greatly infum- 
mer, and proye very troublefome weeds. 

But flight-rooting weeds on the fur- 
face being turned clean to the bottom, 
will rot, and never trouble you again, 

Digging by Trenches, or Trenching.— 
This is called trenching, becaufe the 
ground is digged in regular trenches, 
trench and trench, of two or three 
fpade’s width, and one, two, or more 
deep, in the following manner.— 

4 Begin at one end of the piece of 
ground, and open a trench by line and 


fpade two full fpades width at leaft, 


and one or two deep, and wheel the 
earth to the place where you fhall 
finifh, then mark out a fecond trench 
of the fame width, pare all weeds on 
the furface into the bottom of the firft, 
and then beginning at one end of the 
fecond, and ftanding fide-ways to the 
other, dig it the fuil width and depth 
as above, turning the earth into the 
firft trench, obferving, thatif you go 
two fpades deep, dig the top {pit along 
firit, then beginning again on the end, 
dig the fecond courfe ; then mark out 
a third trench, dig it into the fecond, 
and fo proceed, trench and trench, to 
the end of the ground; remarking, 
that if you weuld have each courfe of 
{pits in their feveral trenches their full 
depth, it is proper to fhovel up the 
crumbs or loofe earth at bottom of 
each courfe; fo may dig either one 
fpade deep and the crumbs, or two 
and crumbs, as fhall feem neceflary, 
but by no means go below the good 
foil; and one good full fpade deep, 
with a good paring at top, is for com- 
mon trenching, fufficient for general 
crops of moft forts of plants, and 
more than that is only neceffary on 
particular occafions, and for particu- 
jar plants. 

I would, however, obferve, that by 
trenching occafionally two fpades deep, 
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where the foil admits, by turning the 
bottom fpit te the top, renews the 
foil, and by turning the exhaufted or 
worn-out earth to the bottom, that 
depth for two or three years, gives it 
a fort of refpite to recruit new vigour 
in its vegetative quality, that being 
again trenched up to the top, will 
produce crops the more abundantly, 
and in greater perfection. 

It is, indeed, good culture when 
praéticable, to trench two moderate 
fpades deep, with or without the 
crumbs, for carrots and paifnips, and 
fuch like roots, which ftrike deep into 
the ground; and for liquorice, three 
full fpades deep is neceffary; for the 
roots, the ufeful part, often ftrike 
down four feet deep, 

The merit of trenching in general 
is fuperior to plain digging for princi- 
pal crops, or any plantations, in that 
the top foil, all weeds and dung are 
more effectually buried in the bottom 
and the frefh foil at bottom more rea- 
dily turned to the top, which is of - 
confidcrable importance in the growth 
of all feeds and plants; therefore, in 
digging ground for any general crops 
or plantations of young trees, &c. we 
would advife to dig ic principally by 
trenches, one good fpade deep at leaft, 
or two occafionally, efpecially when 
neceflary to renew the foil, or as you 
fhall judge proper for long-rooted ef- 
culents, as carrots, &c. or plantations 
of choice fruit-trees. 

In all trenching, whether one, two, 
or more fpades deep, always, previous 
to digging, pare the top of each trench 
two or three inches deep, or more, 
with all weeds and other litter into 
the bottom of the open one, which 
not only nsakes clean digging, and en- 
creafes the depth of loofe foil, but all 
weeds, as alfo the feeds of thofe that 
may have fcattered on the furface, are 
regularly buried at fuch a depth, that 
the weeds themfelyes will rot, and 
their feeds cannot vegetate, 

In trenching dunged ground, if you 
trench but one fpade deep, bury the 
dung of each trench regularly in the 
bottom; but if two fpades deep, it 
will be eligible to bury the dung be- _ 
tween the two fpits, that is, trimming ~ 
back the dung, dig the firft courfe, 
turning it into the bottom of the open 
trench, then trim in the dung upon 

; that 
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that, and dig the fecond courfe; and 
turn it in upon the dung, and fo pro- 
ceed trench by trench, 

When intending to trench for {pring 
crops, or even foran autumn or win- 
ter plantation, it is good culture to 
perform it fome confiderable time be- 
fore, to lie fallow till the time for 
fowing or planting, to meliorate by 
the weather, but more particularly for 
fpring crops, fo that if it is trenched 
up in rough ridges in winter, to lie till 
{pring, and then levelled down, proves 
very beneficial to plants of all forts, 

We would alfs advife, that all 
trenching in winter, intended for foring 
crops, be trenched up in rough ridges, 
that is. inftead of forming a level fur- 
face, Jay the earth of eac!i trench in a 
fharp ridge, as you advance with the 
‘ work, laying the fpits of earth rough, 
that the foil may lie hollow to receive 
the greater benefit from the fun, air, 
and froft, to meliorate and enrich its 
quality. 

The above method of ridging the 
trenches, is univerfally praétifed by 
the London kitchen-gardeners, even 
if the trenching is done in fpring, and 
is to lie but a week, or two or three 
days, for it is foon levelled down 
when to be fown or planted, and it 
greatly improves the ground. 

_ The ridges are foon levelled down 
in fpring, or when the ground is want- 
ed for fowing or planting, obferving 
to chufe dry weather for this work, 
levelling them regularly ridge and ridge 
lengthways, ftirring all the ground, 
and preferve an even furface; and if 
the ground is for fowing with fmall 
feeds, do not level down much more 
than you can fow the fame day, for 
fear of rain coming to render the fur- 
face cloggy, or the fun and winds dry 
it too much, at moft land is always 
in beft order for fowing while it js 
frefh ftirred, for it net only fails to 
pieces more readily in raking, to cover 
the feed more effectually, but frefh 
ftirred land promotes a quick and free 
germination in the feed. 

Gardeners that have large grounds 
often hire the digging by the rod, the 
prices generally according to the na- 
ture of the ground, whether light, 
loofe, clean, and eafy to he digged, 
or of a ftiff nature, and whether it is 
clean or foul with weeds, or not 
dunged, or dunged, and whether by 
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plain digging, or digging by trenches, 

The prices by plain digging, that 
for light, clean, free-working ground, 
is, about London, commonly two- 
pence, or two-pence halfpenny per 
rod, and if dunged, three-pence. But 
{tiff, ftubborn-werking land is often 
three-pence, or four-pence, without 
dung ; and where ground is very full 
of perennial weeds, fuch as ccuch- 
grafs, bear-bind, and the like, which 
fhould all be picked out by hand, an 
extra allowance is generally given per 
rod, a haifpesny or penny, according 
as the ground is-more or lefs foul. 

Tlie prices by trenching is, that for 
one fpade deep, and a top paring, 
commonly from two-pence halfpenny 
to four-pence, according to the nature 
of the ground, and whether dunged 
or clean, or foul with weeds, though 
clean free-working ground is generally 
digged with dung one fpade decp for 
three-pence, and, if two fpades deep, 
from four-pence to fix-pence or eight- 
pence. ’ 

A man will dig by plain digging, of 
light, free- working, clean ground, 
eight, ten, or twelve rods a day, trom 
fix to fix; though in fome of the light 
clean ground about London, we have 
known aman turn up fifteen or twenty 
rods a day, from five to feven ; on the 
other hand, in {tiff ftubborn foils, a 
man may work hard for fix or eight 
rods ina day of twelve hours, And 
that digging by trenches, or trench- 
ing, if only one fpade deep, without 
the crumbs, or fhovelling at bottom, 
a man will dig almoft'as much as by 
plain digging ; and by double-digging, 
or two fpades depth, from four to fix 
rods a day may be good work, though 
in harfh-working ground, a man may 
labour hard to get up four rods a day, 

DIGITATED, Branched out into™ 
divifions like fingers. 

DIKE, Adi:ch. It alfo fignifies a 
dam or mound to hinder inurdations. 

DILL, [Axethum.] ‘The name of an 
herb cultivated in the kitchen-garden, 
and nearly refembling fennel, 

Dill muft be fown where it is to re- 
main, for ic will not bear tranfplant- 
ing. The foil fhould be light, and the 
feeds fown in the autumn, foon after 
they are ripe; for they felidom grow 
well if they are kept out of the greund 
till fpring. When the plants are come 
up, they fhould be thinned to the 
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diftance of eight or ten inches frorn 
each other, that they may have room 
to put forth their lateral branches ; 
and if they are afterwards kept clear 
from weeds by good hoeing, they 
will not require any farther care, 
When their feeds begin to be formed, 
fuch of the pods as are intended to be 
put into pickle for cucumbers (for 
that is their chief culinary ufe) fhould 
be cut; and when the feeds of the re- 
mainder deftined for fowing are ripe, 
they fhould be dried upon a cloth, and 
then beaten out. If they are fuffered 
to fow themfelves, they will produce 
in the fpring a multitude of young 
plants, which will want no other cul- 
ture than thinning them with a hoe, 
and keeping them clear frem weeds. 

Their tafte is moderately warm and 
pungent; their fmell aromatic, but 
not of the molt agreeable kind. Thefe 
feeds are recommended as a carmina- 
tive, in flatulent colics, proceeding 
from a cold caufe, or a vifcidity of the 
juices. The moft efficacious prepa- 
vations ef them are, the diftilled oil, 
and a tinéture or extraét made with 
rectified fpirit. 

_DINGLE. A fmall clough or val- 
ley between two fteep hills. 

DISC, or Disx, in botany, is an 
aggregate of partial flowers, forming 
a circular plane in acompound flower, 

DITCH, A trench cut round the 
fences of a field, 

Every good farmer will keep his 
ditches well cleaned out, as well to 
keep his lands dry if they are watery, 
as to preferve his fences the more fe- 
cure, After a proper quantity is 
thrown up for the defence of his 
hedges, the reft of the mud affords 
an excellent manure, as it confifts of 
the putrid particles of animals and 
vegetables, mixed with the fineft and 
richeft mould ; and therefore proves a 
great improvement to any foil, parti- 
cularly the light and dry, But this 
mud fhould be expofed to the air for 
fome time, that the feeds of the weeds 
generally coutained init may have time 
to vegetate, or putrify, before it be 
laid on the land. 

DISTAFF-THISTLE, [ Atraéy/is.] 
There are three kinds of this plant, 
two are annual, the other perennial, 
They are propagated by feeds, 

The perennial is Known by the name 
ef Carline Thiftle, and grows fpon- 
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taneoufly in the fouthern parts of 
France. Spain, Italy, and the moun- 
tains of Swifferland, from whence the 
dried roots are brought to us, This 
root ts about an inch thick, externally 
of a reddifh brown colour, corroded 
as it were on the furface, and perfo- 
rated with numerous fmall holes, ap- 
pearing when cut as if worm-eaten. 
It has a ftrong fmell, and an acrid, 
bitter, aromatic tafte. Carline is 
looked on as a warm diaphoretic and 
alexipharmac ; and has becn for fome 
time greatly efteemed by foreign phy- 
ficians, but never came much into 
ufe among us: the prefent practice 
has entirely rejected it ; nor is it often 
to be met with in the fhops. Frederic 
Hoffman, the elder, relates, that he 
has feveral times obferved a decoction 
of it in broth occafion vomiting. 

Jo DISAFFOREST, fignifies no 
more than toturn land from being foe 
reft to fome other ufe. 

DISBOSTATION, is a turning of 
wood-ground into arable or pafture. 

DISTILLATION, Water diftilled 
over from certain plants, &c, by 2 
toiling heat, becomes more or lefs 
impregnated with their flavour and 
virtue, The diftilled liquor owes the 
qualities it acquires to a portion of 
the oil of the fubjeét elevated and 
mingled with it. 

The virtues, capable of arifing in 
this procefs, are thofe only which con- 
fit in warmth, pungency, and fmelk 
or flavour; and hence fuch fubftances 
as are eminently endued with thefe, 
are the proper fubjeéts for diftilled 
waters to be drawn from: fuch are, 
fpices, warm feeds and berries, fra- 
grant herbs, flowers, and fruits, and 
fome of the acrid plants.—Cathartic, 
emetic, aftringent, bitter, fweet, cool- 
ing, emollient, nutritious qualities, 
are in vain expected to come over the 
helm, 

Some vegetable matters, even of the 
more odoriferous kind, undergo fuch 
an alteration from the aqueous me- 
dium, and the degree of heat neceffary 
in this operation; that though the 
fubjeét lofes all its fragrance, yet the 
diftilled liquor has little or nothing of 
it, but proves both in fmell and tafte 
difagreeable, 

In order to colleét the volatile vir- 
tues of thefe kinds of vegetables, the 
chemifts haye contrived another pro- 
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¢efs ; which Boerhaave feems particu- 
farly fond of. The fubjeé is included 
in proper veffels, without any addi- 
tional matter, and expofed to a heat 
No greater than that of the fummer’s 
fun: the vapour, which arifes in this 
degree of warmth, and condenfes in 
the receiver, is fuppofed to contain 
the more fragrant, fubtile, and aroma- 
tic parts of the plant; and to be in 
reality, the efluvia that would exhale 
from it in the open air, caught and 
colleéted by the means of art. 

This procefs, however, is, upon 
trial, found defective ; the liquors ob- 
tained by it proving greatly different 
in fmell from the natural effluvia of 
the fubje&t. And, indeed, the prin- 
ciple it is founded upon appears to 
be erroneous, It is not the fun’s heat 
alone, that raifes and impregnates the 
air with the odorous effuvia of vege- 
tables ; this fluid itfelf, as a men- 
Rruum, diffolves and imbibes them, 

The natural effluvia of vegetables, 
therefore, which may be looked upon 
as an infufion of them made in air, 
may have very different effeé&ts from 
thofe parts of them which are capable 
of being elevated in diftillation. Thus, 
though the effluvia of poppies fhould 
procure fleep, or bring on lethargic 
diforders, «nd thofe of the walnut- 
tree bind the belly, (as they are re- 
ported to do) it is not to be expeéted 
that their diftilled waters fhould do 
the like, Lemery relates, from his 
own knowledge, that feveral perfons 
were purged, by ftaying longinarcom 
where damafk rofes were drying ; an 
eftect daily experienced from aqueous 
infufions of thefe flowers, but never 
from their diftilled water, 

DITTANDER, [Lepidium.] Pep- 
perwort. This grows naturally in 
moift places in many parts of Eng- 
land, The feed ripens in Auguft, 
The whole plant has a hot biting 
tafte 1ike pepper, for which it is not 
unfrequently ufed by the poorer kind 
of people, and hence called poor-man’s 
pepper. 

There are feveral other kinds brought 
from different parts of France and 
Spain, Sicily, Perfia, Aleppo, Virgi- 
nia, and the Weft-Indies, They are 
all propagated by fowing the feeds in 
Autumn, and many of them muft be 
dstended from the frofts in winter, 
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DITTANY. A fpecies of orga- 
num, or marjoram, It grows natu- 
rally in Candia, and is eafily propaga- 
ted by planting cuttings or flips in any 
of the fummer months, In fmell and 
tafte the leaves refemble lemon thyme, 
but have more of an aromatic flavour, 
as well as a greater degree of puni- 
gency. When frefh, they yield a con- 
fiderable quantity of an excellent ef- 
fential oil. 

Bafard Ditvany. SeeBasTaRD. 

DITTO. The fame. 

DOCK, [Rumex,] There are abun- 
dant kinds of dock, and amongft them 
are claffed the patience rhubarb and 
monk’s rhubarb, They are very trou- 
blefome weeds, and require great care 
to eradicate, as every bit of the root 
left in the ground will grow, and the 
feeds which they produce are very nu- 
merous, Only the two rhubarbs are 
raifed in gardens for medicinal ufe, 
and are eafily enough propagated by 
feeds, 

DOCKING, The att of cutting off 
the tails of horfes. 

This operation is in general very 
fuccefsfully executed by the common 
methods, which are known to every 
farrier, But fometimes a mifcarriage 
enfues by an inflammation and gan- 
green fucceeding. Thefe accidents 
probably arife from the tendons of the 
tail fuffering by an injudicious appli- 
cation of the knife or fearing-iron, or 
in an improper feafon for the opera- 
tion. Neither the very hot or cold 
months are proper, for reafons fuffi- 
ciently obvious. The operation fhould 
always be performed by incifion, or 
the chopping engine: the knife being 
paffed through the tail from above, 
whilft it lays on the block; for when 
the cutting inftrument is applied un- 
derneath, the blow is given on the 
tail, which, by bruifing the tendons, 
may be naturally fufpected to occafi- 
on bad fymptoms, The fearing-iron 
fhould be fmooth, and better polifhed 
than thofe generally ufed, and ought 
to be rubbed clean on a woollen clotla 
before it be applied to the ftump; 
otherwife the fparks which fly from 
the iron, are apt to occafion great pain, 
attended with the fwelling both of the 
fheath and fundament: nor fhould it 
ever be applied flaming hot, for then 
it brings the burnt part away with it, 
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a ve application, in order 
to form 2 freth efchar.on the veffels ; 
by which nieans the bone is frequently 
feft too much expofed, fo that it, is 
often a corfiderable time before it is 
covered, 

Farriers feldom apply any thing to 
the ftump, which need only be anoint- 
ed with the wound ointment, and 
when the efchar is digefted off, may 
be wafhed with allum or lime-water : 
but if an inflammation enfues, with a 
difcharge of thin matter, a proper di- 
geitive, compofed of Venice-turpen- 
tine, rubbed with the yolk of an egg 
and tinéture of myrrh, fhould be ap- 
plied, with a poultice of bread and 
milk over it. The rump fhould be 
frequently bathed with oil of rofes and 
vinegar, and a large quantity of blcod 
taken away, ifthe fundament be at 
all fwelled, and the inflammation at 
all fufpeéted to be communicated to 
the bowels, let cooling emollient clyf- 
ters be injeéted two or three times a 
day. Should a gangreen enfue, add 
Egyptiacum to your dieffings, and 
fpirits to the fomentation: and apply 
over all the ftrong-beer poultice, with 
London treacle, twice a day, 

DOCTOR TINKAR’s WEED, 
[Triofeum,] Falfe Ipecacuanha, This 
plant is a native of Virginia, where 
their roots were introduced as an eme- 
tic, by Dr, Tinkar, whence its name. 
It is preferved in feveral gardens in 
England, and is hardy enough to thrive 
in the open air. . It is propagated by 
parting the roots, .and fowing the 
feeds, on a moiit light foilin autumn, 

DODDED Sheep. Sheep without 
horns, 

DODDER, [Cu/fcuta.] This is of 
the clafs of plants called parafitical, or 
which grow out from the body of 
others, It has no leaves, confifting 
only of a number of juicy filaments 
matted together. There are two forts 
of it, cufcuta major, which grows com- 
monly in heaths on furzes, nettles, 
&c, and likewife in fields of flax, and 
other manured plants ; and the cu/cuta 
minor, or epithymum, fo called from its 
being found only uponthyme. This 
Jaft is preferred for medicinal ufe, and 
is ufually brought from Leghorn and 
many parts of the Turkifh dominions, 
with tops and {talks of thyme amongft 
it. Epithymum has a pretty ftrong 
fmell, and a roughifh fomewhat pun- 
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gent tafte, Its virtues rérain as yet 
to be determined : the ancients ranked 
it among cathartics; but thofe who 
have given it in that intention have 
been generally difappointed. 

DODMAN., TheShell-fnail, a pro- 
vincial term. 

DODRED Wheat. Red wheat with- 
out beards. 
DOG, 

animal, 

DOGSBANE, [Apecynum.] There 
are feveral kinds of dogfbane found in 
America, the Weit-Indies, Eaft-in- 
dies, and Guinea; they are. trailing 
herbaceous plants, bearing pods filled 
with feeds, which are for the moft 
part compreffed, and lie over each 
other like tiles on a houfe: thefe have 
each a long plumie of a cottony down, 
faftened to their crowns, by which, 
when the pods aré ripé and open, the 
feeds are wafted by the wind to a con- 
fiderable diftance; fo that, in the 
country where thefe plants naturally 
grow, they are fome of the moft trou- 
blefome weeds: _— 

The down of thefe plants is in great 
efteem in France, for ftuffing of eafy 
chairs, making light quilts, which are 
warm and extremely light, fo are very 
proper covering for thofe afflicted with 
the gout ; as the down is fo extremely 
light and elaftic, that it occafions no 
weight. This the French call Dela- 
wad, and in the fouthern parts of 
France, where fome will thrive in the 
open air, and perfeé& their feeds, there 
are many plantations made of thefe 
plants for the fake of the down. They 
may be propagated by feeds, layers, 
or cuttings. 

DOGBERRY-TREE, orDocwoop, 
See CornELIAN CHERRY, 

DOGROSE. See Briar. 

DOGS MERCURY, [Mercurialis 
Canina,| A perennial plant, growing 
wild in the woods and hedges in many 
parts of England. 

DOG-GRASS, Couch grafs. 

DOGS-TOOTH, [Erythronium.] 
Dogs-tooth violet, A plant that flow- 
ers annually in April, and may be 
propagated, by off-fets from the roots, 
any time between June and September, 

DOG’s-STONES, [Orchis.] Fool- 
ftones. Satyrion. There are eight or 
nine different fpecies, and feveral va- 
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rally, fome forts in meadows, woods 
and paftures; others in dry, fterile, 
uncultivated places ; but for the beau- 
ty and fingularity of the flower, de- 
ferve a place in the garden. They 
flower in May, June, and July, The 
feafon for remoying them is after they 
have done flowering, when their leaves 
and ftalks decay, 

From a late difcovery it appears, 
that from the root of the different kind 
of Orchis of our own country, (parti- 
cularly the male Orchis, which is 
found growing naturally in woods and 
fhady places in many parts of Eng- 
land) may be prepared a powder to 
refemble Salep that comes from Tur- 
Key: the alimentary virtues of which 
are well known, as well as its exor- 
bitant high price, which confines it, 
jn a great degree, only to perfons of 
affluent circumiftances; but as many 
of the fpecies of Orchis are indigenous 
plants of Britain, growing fpontane- 
oufly in moft parts of the kingdom, 
and as they flourifh in almoft any dry 
barren foil, by a little culture, all 
ranks of people might, in a fhort 
time, be accommodated with this nu- 
tritious vegetable for making falep 
powder ; and for encouraging its pro- 
pagation, the fociety of arts and f{ci- 
ences in London have repeatedly of- 
fered premiums. 

Their propagation may be tried 
both by feed and by off-fets of the 
roots, 

By feed.—This muft be very care- 
fully colleéted in the places where the 
plants grow naturally ; and fow it di- 
redtly in the garden, in a border of 
light earth, and rake it in witha light 
and even hand ; and if it grows freely, 
the plants may either be thinned and 
remain where fowed, or, when,a year 
or two old, may plant them out in 
rows a foot afunder. 

By roots,—As before obferved, the 
roots may be procured in plenty from 
the places of their growth, taking 
them up when their leaves decay in 
fummer, and plant them dire&ly 
where they are to remain, three in- 
ches deep; here they will probably 
increafe by off-fets, like other bulbous 
roots, which may be taken up every 
two or three years, at the proper fea- 
fon, in order to feparate the off-fets, 
planting the whole again as foon as 
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poffible, placing the off-fets in beds 
by themfelvyes, 

When defigned to cultivate thefe 
plants for ufe, the roots fhould be de- 
pofited in beds, in rows ten or twelve 
inches afunder, and the depth as be- 
fore-mentioned, 

DOG’s-TONGUE, [ Cynogloffum. ] 
Hound’s-tongue, The ‘eaves of this 
plant are, in fhape, thought to refem- 
ble a tongue, whence its name. Itis 
cloathed with a whitifh down; and 
grows wild in fhady lanes. The roots 
have a rank difagreeable fmell, and 
rough bitterifh tafle, covered with a 
glutinous fweetifhnefs, The virtues 
of this root are very doubtful: it is 
generally fuppofed to be narcotic, and 
by fome to be virulently fo, Others 
declare that it has no virtues of this 
kind, but look upon it as a mere glu- 
tinous aftringent. ‘The prefent prac- 
tice takes no notice of it in any in- 
tention, 

There are feveral fpecies, fome an- 
nual, and others perennial; the for- 
mer of which are propagated by feeds, 
and the other by rooting talks, cut- 
tings of which may be planted in 


fpring, fummer, or autumn, 


Doc woop of Famaica, [ Robinia Ala- 
ta.] A fpecies of Robinia or falfe 
Acacia, 

Docwoop of Virginia, [Borbonia.] 
A fpecies of bay, called the Carolina 
Bay. See Bay. 

DOKE. A deep furrow. —_ 

DOLE, or Door, Along narrow 
green in an open field left unploughed, 

DOLPHIN-FLY. A fly deftrudive 
to beans, The black dolphin-fiy of- 
ten deftroys a crop of beans; and to 
prevent this, one or more perfons 
fhould be fent into the field, with a 
fharp hook or fickle, to cut off the 
tops, 

DORE, Dores are a fort of infects 
that are great deftroyers of all kinds 
of corn, both white and pulfe, whilft 
it lies dry on the ground, and before 
it fprouts; for wken it begins to 
fprout, they will no more touch it; 
and the way they do it is like pifmires, 
to creep in at the fmall crevices of 
the earth, and finding the grain, feed 
thereon as long as it continues dry; 
and though they are no hoarders, yet 
they are great feeders, and ever chufe 
out the fulleft and beft corn, and te 
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tke warter, which is a double injury 
to the hufbandman, Wherefore, the 
way to cure or prevent thefe dores or 
black-clocks, is to let the land, im- 
mediately before the corn is fold, be 
lightly fowed with tharp lime, the 
fmell or tafte of which proves a pre- 
fent poifon to them, and they die. 
DOSOME, applied to a fatting 
beatt, fignifies thriving. 
DOUBLE-LEAF. See Brrort. 
NOUBLE-TONGUE, A {pecies of 
butcher's broom. 
DOVE’s-FOOT, Geranium, 
DOWNY Leaf, Woolly leaf. 
DRAFF, Grains of malt. 
DRAG, A heavy kind of harrow, 
DRAGON, [Dracontium.] A plant 
brought from the Weft Indies, where 
it grows naturally with trailing {ta.ks, 
which put out roots at every joint, 
faftening to the trunks of trees, walls, 
&c. and thus rife to the height of 
thirty feet, and is eafily propagated 
by cuttings. There are two other forts, 
one brought from Ceylon, and the 
other from the Weft-India iflands, 
but both require the affiftance of the 


_ftove to preferve them during winter, 


Dracon-TreeE, [Draco.] A fpe- 
cies of palm growing naturally in the 
Cape de Verd iflands and the Ma- 
deiras, whofe infpiffated juice becomes 
a red powder very like the eaftern dra- 
gon’s blood, 

Dracon’s-BLoop, [Sanguis Draco- 
zis.] A refin brought from the Eatft- 
Indies, either in open drops, wrapt 
‘up in flag leaves, or in large maffes, 
compofed of fmaller tears, The wri- 
ters on the materia medica in general 
give the preference to the former, tho’ 
the latter is not unfrequently of equal 
goodnefs: the fine dragon’s-blood of 
either fort breaks fmooth, free from 
any vifible impurities, of a dark red 
eolour, which changes upon being 
powdered into an elegant bright crim- 
fon. Several artificial compofitions, 
covered with the true dragon’s-blood, 
or Brazil wood, are fometimes in the 
room of this commodity: fome of 
thefe diffolve, like gums, in water ; 
others crockle in the fire, without 
proving inflammable; whilft the ge- 
Nuine fanguis draconis readily melts 
and catches flame, and is not aéted on 
by watery liquors, It totally diffolves 
in pure fpirit, and tinges a large quan- 
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tity of the menftruum of a deep red 
colour ; it is likewife foluble in ex- 
preffed oil, and gives them a red hue 
lefs beautiful than that communicated 
by anchufa, This drug, in fubftance, 
has no fenfible fmell or tafte; when 
diffolved, it difcovers fome degree of 
warmth and pungency, It is ufually 
looked upon as a gentle aftringent, 
and fometimes direéted as fuch in ex- 
temporaneous prefcriptions. againft fe- 
minal gleets, the fluor albus, and o- 
ther fluxes: in thefe cafes, it produces 
the ceneral effeéts of vefinous bodies, 
lightly incraffating the fluids, and 
fomewhat ftrengthening the folids. 
DRAIN. Achannel or trench cut 
in the earth, to drain off water from 


wet land. ./2e 1329 aie fad/ite 
DRAPE, A cow whofe milk is juft 
dried up. Bran Meh ify iar — 


DRENCH, A mixtureor draught “ 
given to a cow or horfe, by means of 
a horn, cut for that purpofe. 

DRILL-PLOUGH. An inftrument 
for fowing corn in drills, rows, &c. 

DRILL-RAKE,. An inftrument to 
drill peafe, 

DRESSING. Manuring, laying on 
dung, &c, 

DRIFT, The att of driving. 

Drirt of the Fore, is an exaé 
view and examination taken at certain 
times, as occafion fhall ferve, to know 
what ‘beats are there; that none be 
common there, but fuch as have right, 
and that the foreft be not over-charged 
with the beafts of foreigners. 

Drirt-sanp, is a good drefiing 
for young clover, 

DRIVING ef Bees, This is done in 
September, after they have done breed- 
ing, (elfe will the honey be corrupted 
by the fkaddons in the combs) by pla- 
cing the hive you intend to take, with 
the bottom upwards, between three 
or four ftakes, and fet the hives you 
intend to drive your bees to over the 
fame, binding them with a long towel ; 
then often clap the under hive be- 
tween your hands in the evening, and 
let them ftand till the morning, and 
clap it again ; fet the fuli hive on the 
ftool a little bolftered up, that the 
bees may have the free ingrefs and 
egrefs ; then clap the empty hive a- 
gain, and get as many bees out as you 
can, which will repair to the other 
hive, It is fomewhat troublefeme to 

perform, 
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perform, yet beneficial in fuch cafes, 
where there is a great ftock of honey, 
and a few bees in one hive, and a 
imali ftock of honey in another; 
whereby the hives of moft of them 
may be faved, who will fo readily 
change their hungry for a more plen- 
tiful habitation, | 

DRONE. The male Beastak sakes 
no honey. 

DROPSY. A difeafe incident to 
horfes, and is of two kinds; one the 
prceduét of a feverith difpofition ter- 
minating on the {kin, as often hap- 
pens in epidemical colds ; the other is 
dropfical, where the water is not con- 
fined to the belly and limbs, but 
thews itfelf in feveral parts of the 
bedy, by foft fwellings yielding to 
the preffure e of the finger. This laft 
kind ufually proceeds from foul feed- 
ing, or from the latter grafs and fog, 
that often comes up in great plenty, 
with continued cold rains, and breeds 
a fluggifh vifcid blood. In the for- 
mer cafe, we have feen the limbs and 
whole body enormonfly fwelled, and 
very hard, the belly and fheath greatly 
diftended ; which were as furprifingly 
reduced in four and twenty hours, by 
flight fcarifications within fide the leg 
and thigh, with a fharp penknife, and 
three or four ftrokes.on the fkin of 
the belly on each fide the theath ; from 
thefe f{carifications there was a con- 
ftant and furprifing large dripping of 
water, which foon relieved the horfe ; 
when a few purges completed its re- 
covery. 

In the other fpecies of dropfy, the 
curative intentions are to difcharge 
the water, recover the crafis or ftrength 
of the blood, and brace up the relaxed 
fibres throughout the whole body. 
To this end, purge once a week or 
ten days, and give intermediately ei- 
ther of the following drinks or balls: 


Take-black hellebore, frefh gathered, 
two pounds;  wafh, bruife, and 
boil it in fix quarts of water to 
four; then ftrain out the liquor, 
and put two quarts of white wine 
on the remaining hellebore, and let 
it infufe warm forty-eight hours ; 
then ftrain off, mix both together, 
and give the horfe a pint night and 
morning, 

Take nitre two ounces, fquills pow- 
dered three drams, or half an ounce; 
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camphire one dram, honey enough, 
to form into a ball, to be given 
once a day alone, or wafhed down 
with a horn or two of the above 
drink, ; 

Take of the leaves and bark of elder, 
of each a large handful; chamo- 
mile flowers half a handful; juni- 
per berries bruifed two ounces ; boil 
them in a quart of water to a pint 
sand a half, to which add honey and 
nitre, of each one ounce. 


Give this dtink every night, or 
night and morning , and, to complete 
the cure, and firengthen the whole 
body, give a pint of the fubfequent 
infufion’every night and morning for 
a fortnight, fafting two hours after it, 
Take gentian root and zedoary, of 

each four ounces; chamomile flow- 
ers and the tops of centaury, of 
each two handfuls; jefuits bark, 
powdered, two ounces; juniper 
berries tour ounces; filings of iron 
half a pound: infufe in two gal- 
lons of ale for a week, fhaking now 
and then the veffel. 

DROPWORT, [Filipendula.} This 
plant grows wild in fields and chalky 
grounds. The root confifts of a num- 
ber of tubercles, fattened together by 
flender ftrings; their tafte is rough 
and bitterifh, with a flight degree of 
pungency. Thefe qualities point out 
its ufe in a flaccid {tate of the veffels 5 
and a fluggifhnefs of the juices ; the 
natural evacuations are in fome mea- 
fure refirained or promoted by it, 
where the excefs or deficiency pro- 
ceeds from this caufe. Hence fome 
have recommended it as an aftringent 
in dyfenteries, immoderate uterine 
fluors, &c, others as a diuretic; and 
others as an aperient and deobftruent 
in fcrophulous habits. 

Water Dropwort, [£xanthe.| This 
plant is very commen by the fides of 
the Thames, each fide of London, as 
alfo by the fides of large ditches and 
rivers in many parts of England: this 
a commonly grows four or five 
feet high, with {trong jointed ftalks, 
which, being broken, emit a yellow- 
ifh foetid juice; the leaves are fome- 
what like thofe of the common hem- 
lock, but are of a lighter green colour, 
The roots divide into four or five 
large taper Gnes, which, when fepa- 
rated, have fome refemblance to parf- 
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nips ; for which fome ignorant perfons 
have boiled them, whereby them- 
felves and family have been poifoned, 

This plant is one of the moft poi- 
fonous we know; the juice, which is 
at fi it like milk, turns afterwards to 
a faffron colour; if a perfon fhould 
{wallow ever fo little of this juice, it 
will fo contra@ every part it touches, 
that there will immediately follow a 
terrible inflammation and gangrene; 
and, which is worfe, there has not yet 
been found any antidote again{t it; 
for which reafon we ought to be very 
careful to know this plant, in order to 
avoid it, for fear we fhould take it for 
any other like it, which would cer- 
tainly prove fatal, 

The poifonous quality of this plant 
hath led fome perfons to believe it to 
be the Cicuta of the ancients; but 
according to Wepfer, the Sium alte- 
rum olufatri facie of Lobel, is what 
the ancients call Cicuta, as may be feen 
at large in Wepfer’s book de Cicuta, 

There are feveral fpecies cf this 
pliant, all of a poifonous quality. 

DROUGHT. Dry weather. 

DUB. A pool or pond of water. 

DUCK. The duck is one of thofe 
fowls which nature has defigned part- 
ly for the land, and partly for the wa- 
ter, but is more of the water kind 
than the goofe. It not only has feet 
formed for fwimming, but the legs are 
fe placed, that it walks very indiffer- 
ently, waddling as it goes, and is na- 
turally more in the water than on 
land, 

The hufbandman who is fenfible 
that the more he obferves the courfe 
and defign of nature, the better he 
will fucceed in all things, will per- 
ceive from this, that whether he fhall 
keep ducks, or in what number he 
fhall keep them, are queftions in 
which he muft be determined altoge- 
ther from the circumftances of his 
farm, 

As the duck will be content with 
puddles, he will find that he may keep 
fome of them wherever there is the 
leaft water; that is to fay, he may 
keep fome ducks every where, for he 
can keep no creature without it; but 
where there is plenty of water, and 
roving room upon it, it is there the 
ducks will thrive, and efpecially where 
it is a runaing waten, 

The only time in’ which the duck 
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requires any care, is while the is fit- 
ting; becaufe then, being kept from 
going in fearch of her food, fhe will 
need to have fome fet before her ; but 
at this time the coarfeft and moft or- 
dinary kinds will do; at other feafons 
fhe will live very well upon the fcat- 
tered corn about the yard, the offal of . 
the houfe and kitchen, and what the 
current of a running-water is conti- 
nually bringing down to her, The 
duck is a very general and coarfe 
feeder; fearce any thing comes amifs 
to her; yet her flefh is delicate. A- 
mong her good qualities may be rec- 
koned this, that fhe is lefs mifchievous 


than any other fowl; and fhe lays 


abundance of eggs, which are as good 
as thofe of the hen, and hatches very 
numerous broods, which are fit for 
the market in the fame manner as the 
goofe, at two ages, when young, and 
when grown up; and in either cafe 
they are very eafily fattened, 

There are feveral kinds of ducks 
Kept in England, but the greater part 
of them for curiofity ; fo that the in- 
duftrious hufbandman need not give 
himfelf any trouble about them: the 
two kinds he is to regard, are the 
common tame duck, and the wild 
duck kept tame, for this breed will 
become fo familiar from cuftom of 
feeing people, and being among others, 
that they are as manageable as the 
other, 

Of the tame ducks there are feveral 
breeds, which, though they differ but 
in flight particulars, are yet worth the 
farmer’s notice as difiinét from one 
another, becaufe of their different 
qualities or way of livingy In general 
the wild breed require more water, 
and the tame will do much better 
than they to be kept in the yard al- 
moit entirely, as muft be the cafe at 
many farm houfes. Among the tame 
are thefe differences; there is a nar- 


row-beaked breed, which is hardier ~— 


#han the common kind, and will do 
with yet lefs water; and there is a 
breed that have the beak more turned 
up at the end; thefe are found, upon 
experience, to be the better layers. 
They do not bring up their numerous 
broods fo well as fome of the others, 
but when eggs are the principal con- 

fideration, they are to be preferred, 
The common tame duck does the 
beft in gardens and orchards, for 
thers 
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there is none of them that is fo cun- 
ning in picking up the worms, fnails, 
or other infeé&ts, or that devours them 
in fuch quantity. 

It is a very great quantity of eggs 
that may be had in the feafon from 
the kind juft mentioned; and fhe will 
in the end fit very well, though the 
others better. In general it is tound 
more profitable to fet a hen on duck 
eggs, than any kind of duck what- 
ever, becaufe the old one leads them 
when hatched, too foon to the water ; 
where, if the weather be chill, fome 
will be loft, They follow the hen a 
good while upon the land, and fo get 
hardy before they venture. 

About thirteen eggs is the proper 
number to Jet a duck fit upon, Thehen 
will cover as many of thefe as of her 
own, and will bring them up as well, 
fo that every way fhe is more profit- 
able tor that purpofe, 

When the ducklings are hatched, 
they require no care it the weatber be 
tolerably good; but if they happen to 
be produced in a very1 iny feafon, it 
is ight to take them -nder cover a 
little, efpecially in the nights; for 
though the duck natura ly loves wa- 
ter, it requires the afi cance of its 
feathers, and till they a-¢ grown, is 
eafily hurt by the wet, 


The fattening of ducks at any age 
is very eafy, and whet. r it be the 
duckling or the grown du k, the me- 


thod to be ufed is exa& y the fame. 
They are to be put into a quiet dark 
place, and kept in a pen, where they 
are to have plenty of corr and water ; 
any kind of corn will do, and with 
this fingle dire@tion, they wili fatten 
of themfelves extremely well in fifteen 
or twenty days, and will bring a price 
that very well repays their feeding. 
DUCK’s-FOOTD, [Pedophylium.] 
This plant grows naturally in many 
parts of North America. The root is 
compofed of many thick tubers, which 
are faftened together by flefhy fibres, 
and propagate greatiy under ground, 
fending out many {mall branches, that 
{trike downward, In the fpring arife 
feveral foot-ftalks about fix inches 
high, which divide into two {maller, 
each futtaining one leaf, compofed of 
five, fix, or feven lobes, the five mid- 
dle being deeply indented at the top; 
thefe join together at their bafe, where 
the foot-ftalk meets, which is faftened 
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to the under fide of the leaf like the 
handle of a target; the leaves are 
fmooth, and of a light green. At the 
divifion of the foot-ftalk comes out 
the flower, with a large impalement, 
covering it like a fheath; the flower 
hath nine pretty large, concave, white 
petals, which are roundifh at the top, 
and plaited on their borders, In the 
center is fituated a large, roundith, 
oval germen, crowned by a plaited 
obtufe i{tigma, furrounded by a great 
number ot fhort ftamina, terminated 
by oblong, erect. yellow fummits, 
This plant propagates fo faft by its 
creeping roots, as that few perfons 
are of the trouble of fowing the feeds, 
DUCK-MEAT, t [ Lentis Paluftris. } 
DUCK -WEED., § A plant common 
in ftanding waters. 
DUN. A colour partaking of dif- 


ferent fhadesy from brown towards 
whice and black. 
DUNG, The excrements of ani- 


mal , putrified vegetables, &c. ufed in 
imp/oving land, 

There are two admirable properties 
in dungs, viz. the one is to repair the 
decays of worn cut or exhauited foils, 
and to meliorate and fatten the earth 
and render it fertile; the other is to 
produce a certain degree of heat when 
formed into hot-beds, which, in fome 
meafure, fupplies the office tormed by 
the heat of the fummer’s fun, by pro- 
ducing crops of choice plants, fruits, 
and flowers in winter, or early in 
fpring, that could not be obtained in 
the natural ground before fummer 5 
the former of which properties (as 
manure) is effected both by new and 
old or rotren dungs, and that of vari- 
ous forts; but the latter property (for 
hot-beds) is only to be found in one 


particular fort, i, e. horfe-dung, inclu- 


ding the wet litter and dung together, 
as it comes from the ftables, and while 
it is newly made, before it rots and 
lofes its heat, 

Dungs for manure.—Various forts 
are recommended and ufed, according 
to the qualities they are defigned to re- 
{tore, metiorate, and enrich. 

As for example ; fome lands are 
very moift, heavy, ftubborn, and cold ; 
to improve which, fome dungs are of 
a hot light quality, as that of horfes, 
theep, and pidgeons, &c, though for 
gardens, horfe or ftable dung, tolera- 
bly rotted, either alone, or mixed 
Pips with 
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with light materials, is the beft of all 
to ufe in any confiderable quantity for 
on the other hand, fome 
ground is light, dry, and hot, and re- 
quires moitt, fat, and cooling dungs, 
as that of oxen, cows, hogs, &c. to 
render the foil fatter, and more com- 
pact to retain its virtue. However, 
a mixture of all thefe, i, e. horfe, and 
neat or cow dung, &c. tolerably rot- 
ted, will fuit almof every fort of foil, 
or either of them alone, efpecially if 
thoroughly rotten, will prove benef- 
cial to moft kind of garden land. 
Horfe-dung, however, is certainly 
the beft improvement for cold land 
that can be procured, and may be 
ufed fuccefsfully both new and rotten ; 
not however ufed new or ftrawey for 
carrots, parfnips, or other efculent 


roots of fimilar growth, but for any 


other above-ground crops; new horfe 
dung, juft as it comes from the ftable, 
may be ufed to much advantage in cold 
moift land, which, in fuch foils, fre- 
quently fucceeds better than that which 
is quite rotten, as that of old hot-beds, 
or of the like nature. 

We may alfo confider horfe-dung 
the moft ufeful of any for gardens, and 
is the moft common dung ufed as ma- 
nure in many places, efpecially after 
having rotted in dunghills, or having 
been previoufly ufed for hot-beds in 
winter and fpring, for early and ten- 
der crops ; which crops being all gone 
by autumn, or winter following, when 
the dung of the hot-bed will have be- 
come rotten and buttery, and is then 
carried off as manure, into the differ- 
ent departments of the garden, &c. 
and when thus rooted, is beneficial 
for all forts of foils,'and is very en- 
riching, 

And as to cow or oxen dung, al- 
though it is particularly beneficial in 
light loofe foils, yet, when well rooted, 
it will alfo prove a good manure for 
any; and with this, and horfe and 
ftable-dung, as alfo hogitye-dung to- 
gether,’ mixed, makes an excellent 
manure for moft forts of land. 

. Hogs dung being very fat, is by 
fome recommended as the moft bene- 
ficial of all forts of dungs, and, when 
well rotted, has often proved excel- 
Tent for fruit trees; in a light foil, 
efpecially for apples and pears, but 
when thoroughly rotted, may be ufed 


*o advantage for all forts, in light dry’ 


land, 
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Sheep and deer dung haye bees 
found great improvers of cold clayey 
land, 

Vhe dung of pigeons and other poui- 
try, being hot and full of falts, is 
found good for cold wet clayey lands, 
but before ufing, it would be an ad- 
vantage, if expofed abroad in the 
dunghill fome confiderable time to 
rot, f{weeten, and to mollify the fiery 
heat natural to thofe dungs; and if 
then mixed with light earth, fand, or 
aflies, to keep it from clinging, and 
then, after having lain fix, eight, or 
twelve months, ftrew it over the 
ground in autumn or winter, in mo- 
derate quantities, being dug in lightly, 
it will tend much to facilitate vegeta- 
tion in cold heavy foils, . 

Human ordure, mixed with other 
dungs, and earths, by way of com- 
poft, and expofed to the air fome 
time, will prove beneficial to cold, 
four, ftubborn land, 

For other forts of dungs, &c, ufed 
as manure, fee Manure. 

All dungs ufed on gardens, fhould 
be applied principally, either in au- 
tumn, winter, or {pring ; and if it is 
horfe orneats dung, or a mixture of 
hoth, or of hogs dung, or the like, it 
fhould be laid at leaft from about three 
to fix inches thick all over the furface, 
but on poor land, if double that thick- 
nefs, it will prove the more beneficial 
to the ground ; but the hot fiery dung 
of poultry fhould be ufed more fpa- 
ringly, and that only to cold heavy 
land, 

DUNGHILL. A heap of dung or 
manure, collected about farms, &c, | 

DUNG-MEER, Dunghill, or 

DUNG-MIXEN, § the place where 
dung is heaped togetaer. 

DURZED OUT. An epithet ap- 
plied in the northern countries to corn 
beaten out of the ears, by the wind 
turning it in the field, or other ac. 
cidents. 

DWALE. Deadly nightfhade. 

DWARF-BAY, [Dapize.] Spurge 
laurel, mezereon. See MrezeReEon. 

DWARF CISTUS, [Helianthemum, | 
There are no lefs than twenty-four 
different fpecies of this plant, fome 
annual, others perennial; they are 
propagated by feeds fown in April. 
They flower in July, and the feeds 
ripen in Auguft. One fort, a native 
of the warm Pa ts of America, re- 

quires 
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quires to be kept in a ftove; the reft 
are all hardy, 

Dwarr Atmonp, See Armonp. 

DwarF Oax, [QuercusEfculus. | See 
Oak. 

Dwarr Erper, [Ebulus.] 
ELDER. . 

Dwarr Trees. Thefe are fruit 
trees grafted near the root, that they 
may form heads, not more than from 
about four to fix or eight feet high. 

Under this head may be confidered 
not oniy dwarf-ftandards, but alfo all 
forts of dwarfs for efpaliers, and walls, 
which are alfo grafted or budded low, 
to provide branches near the ground, 
fo as to cover every part of the efpa- 
lier or wall, from the bottom upward, 
mott of which fort of dwarf-trees are 
grafted or budded upon dwarf flocks, 
or fuch as are but moderate fhooters, 
particularly for dwarf ftandards, to 
preferve them as dwarfifh as poffible. 
Ard in which the graft or buds are in- 
ferted, within about fix, eight. or 
twelve inches of the bottom, and th: 
firft fhoots from the graft er bud, are 
in fpring, when a year old, headed 
down to five or fix eyes, to force out 
lower fhoots to form the firit fet of 
branches near the root, as a founda- 
tion for the upper part, and by fhort- 
ening thefe alfo, as above, if neceffary, 
a farther fupply is produced, to give 
the tree its firft regular form, whether 
as a dwarf-fiandard, or for efpaliers, 

r walls. 

Dwarf-ftandards, therefore, are for- 
med at firft as above, not trained fan- 
fafhion like efpaliers, or wall trees, 
but promoted to branch out low every 
way into a circular head, without be- 
ing trained to any kind of fence, and 
are therefore properly ftandards, tho’ 
of dwarfifh ftature, 

Thefe were formerly in great efti- 
mation, and trained in three differ- 
ent ways or fhapes, viz, 1. Concave 
Dwarfs; being trained concave or 
hollow in the middle, having all the 
branches ranged circularly round the 
ftem in an afcending dire¢tion, fo as 
to form the heart of the tree hollow 
or concave; 2, Convex, cr conical 
Dwarfs, being trained convex or full 
in the middle, fo as to form a clofe 
conical head; 3, Horizontal Dwarfs, 
being trained horizontally, i. e. all 
the branches trained flat, or in an ho- 


See 
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rizontal pofition, all around parallel to 
the furface of the earth; but the con- 
cave form is the moft eligible; but 
neither of the methods are at prefent 
in much praétice, and the mede of 
training dwarfs in efpalicrs, is now 
almoft univerfally adopted, in their 
ftead; which indeed, aré every way 
preferable, both for convenience and 
bearing. However, a few trees fhould 
be admitted in large grounds for va- 
riety, and may be difpofed fingly, one 
here and’ there, upon large borders, or 
on open fpaces of grafs ground, 

They fhould be no where planted 
nearer together than twenty feet, par- 
ticularly the concave and horizontal 
dwarfs, ‘ 

The forts of fruit-trees commonly 
ufed for dwarf-ftandards, are apples, 
pears, plumbs, cherries, and fome- 
times apricots ; but any fort of fruit- 
trees may be trained in that form, as 
one direction ferves for all. 

The method of forming them,— 
And firft of the concave Dwarfs. 

To have proper concave dwarfs, it 
is neceffary to graft them upon dwarf 
ftocks, that they may be moderate 
fhooters, and be of as dwarfith ftature 
as poffible; as for example, apples 
fhould be grafted upon paradife ftocks, 
and pears upon quince ftecks, &c. 
and the graft or bud to be inferted 
within fix or eight inches of the 
ground: fo as the ftem may not ex- 
ceed a foot or fifceen inches in height, 
and may form branches within that 
difiance from the furface of the earth, 

Having therefore grafted or budded 
them as above, obferye, that the fir 
fhoots from the graft or bud, are to be 
ftapped or fhortened in fpring, when 
a year old, to about five or fix inches 
in lengih ; or to fo many eyes or buds, 
from which to procure from four, at 
leaft, to fix or eight ftout lateral 
fhoots, to give the tree its firft regular 
formation, When thefe laterals area 
year old, and about two feet long, 
they fhould be then trained in a hori-+ 
zontal pofition in different direGions 
on each fide of the ftem, by means of 
ftakes; at the fame time top the end 
of each fhoot, and trim off the lower 
buds or eyes, to promote a farther 
fupply of three or more fhocts only 
towards the ends of each of them; 
and this fupply of fhoots thus again 

procured, 
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procured, are, from having one fum- 
mer’s growth, to be trained gradually 
in an aicending dire&tion, at equal 
diftances ali around, fo as to form the 
heart of the tree into a regular con- 
cave or hollow ; to affift which, and 
effect a more regular concavity, fome 
wide hoops muit be placed within 
fide, fupported by ftakes; and as the 
branches advance ia length, train them 
up to the hoops, fuffering no branch 
to crofs its neighbour, but train them 
all parallel to each other, fx or eight 
inches diftance, in an afcending poii- 
tion as aforefaid; obferving, if a far- 
ther fupply of fhoots are fiill necefiary 
to form the tree all around, at the 
above diftance, then fhortenirg the 
laft produced fhocts muft again be 
practifed, either wholly or in part, 
as fhall appear expedient, to force out, 
in the proper places, the quantity 
wanted ; afterwards train the whole at 
full length, as directed below in their 
general pruning, and they will then 
form all along their fides fhort thick 
fhoots, fcarce an inch long, called 
fruit-fpurs, as iicreatter mentioned, 

As to their general pruning, ob- 
ferve, in the courfe of that operation, 
that after the tree is furnifhed with a 
proper quantity of branches to form 
the tree into its proper figure all a- 
round, the fhoots or branches are not 
afterwards to be fhortened ; obferving, 
however, that when necefiary to fhor- 
ten any, either to force out a farther 
fupply of young wood to train up for 
bearers, or to preferve uniformity, al- 
ways make’ the cut on the infide, fo 
as to preferve the uppermoft eye, or 
that immediately next the cut, out- 
ward, that the leading fhoot may ad- 
vance in that direction, as liereby the 
concave form of the tree will be better 
maintained, 

However, the fhortening the fhoots 
of thefe trees fhould be fparingly 
practifed, particularly apples. pears, 
plumbs, and cherries, efpecially after 
having obtained branches enough to 
form the tree all round, at fix or 
eight inches diliance, as before ob- 
ferved; for fhortening promotes a 
great fuperfluity of ftrong fhoots, and 
prevents the branches from forming 
{purs or fruit-buds, i. e, fhort thick 
fhoots, half an inch or an inch long ; 
for all thefe fort of trees before fpeci- 
fied, mofly produce their fruit upon 
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fpurs, which generally firft form them, 
felves towards the extremity of the 
fhoots or branches ; fo that by fhort- 
ening, you cut away the parts where 
they would have firft appeared, and, 
inftead thereof, {trong unneceffary 
wood will fhoot forth, and greatly re- 
tard the tree in forming for bearing. 

Therefore obferve the caution, ne- 
ver to practife fhortening the branches 
of the kinds of dwarf-trees, but to 
promote a fupply of more fhoots when 
wanting, or take off cankered parts, 
or fuch as have grown much too long, 
or that grow acrofs the others; and 
which fhould be done in the winter 
pruning, cutting fuch parts down to 
the next moft fuitable fhoot, properly’ 
fituated to fupply the place of the part 
cut away. 

No branch mutt be fuffered to grow 

crofs another, but when fuch ap- 
pears, Ict it be cut out, or fo far re- 
trenched, as to preferve regularity. 

All fhoots rifing in the middle of 
the tree, that may interfere with the 
concavity, fhould be annually taken 
off clofe, either'in the fummer as they 
are produced, or in the winter pru- 
ning. Likewife, after the tree is 
formed and furnifhed with a proper 
quantity of branches all around, at 
equal diftances, all fhoots arifing from 
the fides of the branches, fhould be 
alfo difplaced annually, unlefs any 
fhall appear neceffaiy, to fill any pre- 
fent or apparent future vacancy, or to 
fupply the place of any irregular or 
worn-out branch; in which cafe, 
leave in the proper places fome of 
the mot promifing beft-placed young 
fhoots, training them up between the 
cld branches; obferving, however, 
that all fhoots evidently fuperfluous, 
or unneceffary, fhould, if poffible, be 
difplaced in fummer, according as 
they are produced, which will prove 
more beneficial both to the form and 
profperity of the trees and fruit, than 
if wholly deferred till the winter; 
however, do not omit that operation 
annually, either in fummer or winter, 
at either time cutting off all the above- 
hinted fuperfiuities quite clofe, and 
not leave any ftump, as from every eye 
of which fhoots would arife and caufe 
a great confufion of wood, 

If the tree produce vigorous fhoots 
at its extremity, it is neceffary to leave 
in fummer fome ftrong lower ie 
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till winter, to check the luxuriance of 
thefe at top, then take them off ac- 
cording to the above rules, 

Be careful at each pruning, to ob- 
ferve if there is any appearance of a 
vacancy, or any very irregular, ill- 
bearing, or worn-out branch, or other 
wood that may want renewing; in 
which cafe, leave occafionally fome 
well-placed young fhoots towards the 
Jower parts, training them up between 
the older branches, to be coming on 
gradually to a bearing ftate, to fupply 
the place of bad ones, or any acci- 
dental vacancy. 

Obferve alfo at each pruning, to 
preferve, with the utmoft care, ali the 
fruit-fpurs, i, e, thofe fhort robutt 
fhoots ot half an inch, or fometimes 
an inch or twolong, for it is from 
thefe only we are to expeé the fruit, 
which will be evident by obfervation ; 
bat if any of thefe are become very 
long, ragged, or ftumpy, or croud 
others of more eligible growth for 
bearing, it is proper to thin or regu- 
Jate them occafionaily, as you fhall {ee 
necefiary. 

The principal pruning feafons are, 
the fummer pruning, which is per- 
formed any time in June or July, to 
clear out all evident fuperfiuous fhoots 
of the year; and the winter pruning 
is any time from November to March, 
to clear out alfo all fuperfiuous fhoots 
omitted in fummer, and is alfo the 
only proper feafon to prune cut all 
large branches where neceffary, eithe 
by being fuperfiuous, irregular, bad 
bearers, or decayed, 

Convex cr conical Dwarfs. To 
form thefe, they muft be graited or 
budded tow, as direéted for the con- 
eave dwarfs, and the firft fhoots to 
be alfo fhortened in fpring, when a 
year old; to procure a further fupply 
of feveral ftout lower fhoots, to form 
the firft courfe of branches at about a 
foot or fifteen inches from the ground, 
and that, inftead of forming the heart 
of the tree concave, like the former 
kind of dwarf, train the centre -fhoot 
up to the middle for a ftem, and fut- 
fer it to branch out at every twelve or 
fifteen inches, as it advances in height, 
training each fet of branches a little 
horizontally. 

Thus the tree may be formed into 
feveral fets of branches, one above a- 
‘mother, which fhould be fo ordered, 
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that the lower-moft fet be extended 
the wideft, and the next fet immedi- 
ately above it he a little fhorter, the 
next fhorter than that, and fo on to 
the uppermoft fet, whereby the tree 
will afiume a beautiful conic form 3 
and by obferving nearly the fame rules 
of general pruning, as laid down for 
the concave dwarts, they will producs 
plenty of fine fruit. 

Horizontal Dwarfs.—Thefe are graf- 
ted within about twelve or eighteen 
inches to two feet of the ground, and 
their firft fhoots fhortened, as for the 
concave and conical Dwarfs, to pro- 
mote a regular fupply of branches at 
that diftance from the bottom 3 which, 
when about a yard long, are to be 
trained in a horizontal pofition, fuf- 
fering no upright to advance in the 
middle, but train the whole perfe@ly 
flit or horizontal on every fide of ‘rhe 
ftem, continuing them, as they ad- 
vance in length, always in the fame 
pofition, and thus they will fpread 
themfelves circularly many feet each 
way, and produce abundance of fruit, 

The fame mode of pruning is to be 
here obferved as dire&ted for the con- 
cave dwarfs, fo that a repetition here 
would be fuperfluous. 

DYERS WEED, [Luteola Refeda,} 
Wetp, Worn. This plant is culti- 
vated for the ufe cf the dyers, It 
communicates a beautiful yellow co- 
lour to filks, woollens, &c. 

The root, which is compofed of a 
few ligneous fibres, does not pierce 
deep; from this root it puts forth 
leaves about four inches long, and 
half an inch broad, of a lively grcen, 
feft to the touch, which fpread circu- 
larly near the ground, with fome gen- 
tie wavings at their edges, but obtufe 
at their points, Its ftem, which rifes 
from amidit thefe leaves, to the height 
of three feet, or even more, if the foit 
and culture be very good, often bran- 
ches out, and is garnifhed with leaves 
like thofe below, though fmaller in 
proportion as they approach the flow- 

rs, which grow in long loofe fpikes 
at the end of the branches or ftem. 
Thefe flowers, which appear at the 
latterend of June, are each of them 
compofed of three fmall irregular pe- 
tals, of a greenifh yellow, to which 
fucceed a globular berry of the fame 
colour, terminated by three points, 
and in which are inclofed fmall brown 
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fpherical feeds. Thefe feeds ripen in 
September, The plant becomes en- 
tirely yellow, when it is dry, and the 
whole of it, but efpecially the berry, 
is ufed in dying. The flendere(t weld, 
and particularly if it inclines to a ruf- 
fet colour, is accounted the beit: that 
which is larger, and of a dull green, 
is much lefs efteemed, 

This plant grows naturally along 
the fides of highways, upon dry banks, 
and on old walls, in many parts of 
England, France, Spain, and other 
countiies where the winters are not 


very fevere; but the cultivated fort is 


far preferable to the wild, both for the 
quantity and the goodnefs of the co- 
Jour which it yields. It will thrive 
tolerably on aimoft any foil, provided 
it be dry and warm ;.but the richer 
the land is upon which it is fown, the 
greater will be the produce; and in 
prorortion to the care with which it is 
cultivated, the more vigorous _ fit 
for dying will it be, 

The ground fhould be in fine tilth 
at the time of fowingit, and unlefs it be 
very poor indeed, it will not require 
dung. The feed fhould be that of the 
preceding year ; forif it be older, great 
part of it will not grow. Both Mr. 
Worlidge and M. Du Hamel are of o- 
pinion, that weld feed fhould, on ac- 
count of its {mallnefs, for it is but lit- 
tle bigger than that of purflane, be 
mixed with afhes, buck-wheat, oats, 
or fome other fimilar ingredient, ia 
order the better to avcid fowing it too 
thick; for the plants of weld thrive 
beft when they are about fix inches a- 
funder. Some fow it on barley or 
eats, after they have been fown and 
harrowed, this requiring onl buth 
to be drawn over it; for it fhould not 
be covered deep, <A gallon of weld- 
feed, thus ufed in the broad-calt way, 
will be fufficient to fow an acre of 
land. It will not grow much during 
the firft fummer, when it is thus fown ; 
but it will thrive apace after the corn 
is taken off. Mr. Miiler, however, 
juftly obferves, that the ‘bet way is 
to fow it without any other crop. 

The beginning or middle of Auguft 
is a proper feafon for fowing weld in 
this country. The only care that it 
requires whilft growing, is to keep it 
elear of weeds which might choak it, 
or at leait weaken its growth, 

The French, in general, fow their 
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weld in March, and pull it up in July’ 
or Augu(t of the enfuing year, when 

part of its feeds are ripe, and the plant 

is ftill of a greenifh yellow: they then 
dry it, and threfh it upon cloths, to 

get the ripeft of the:feed, and after 

this they tie the {talks up in bundles, 

and fell them to the dyers. But Mr, 

Miller rightly judges, that the beft 

time to pull the weld for. ufe is when 

it begins to flower, that is to fay, a- “ 
bout the latter end of June; becaufe, 
like all other vegetables, it is then in 
its greateft vigour, and confequently 
beft fuited to yield the greateft quan- 
tity of dye, For a produce of new 
feeds, itis much better to fow a {mali 
piece of land on purpofe, or to fet 
apart for this end a fuitable portion of 
the field of which the plants are in- 
tended for ufe, rather than let the 
whole ftand too long, that is to fay, 
till part of the feeds are ripe ; becaufe, 
by letting the plants ftand till then, 
their quality is injured far beyond the 
value of the feeds that are got from 
them (the berries being the part which 
yields the fineft dye) ; and befides, the 
feeds thus obtained will of courfe be a 
mixture of ripe and half-ripe ones, on 
the growing of which there cannot be 
a due reliance, The common way of 
drying thefe plants, is to fet them up- 
right in fmall handfulls in the field, 
and: when they are dried, to tie them 
up in bundles. They muft alfo be 
houfed dry; and care muft be taken 
to {tack them fo clofely, that there 
may be room for the air to pafs be- 
tween them, to prevent their fermen- 
ting. 

The plants which are intended for 
feed fhould be pulled as foon as their 
feeds are ripe, and then be dried and 
beaten out for ufe; for if this is de- 
ferred, or if they are let ftand too long 
the feeds will fcatter. 

The method of cultivating this plant 
at Oiffel, in Normandy, where great 
quantities of it are raifed for exporta- 
tion to Helland, independent of the 
confumption in France, is thus related 
by M, Dambourney, in the Memoirs 
of the Royal Society of Agriculture-at 
Rouen, 

“ In the month of July, juft after 
the kidney-beans then in bloom have 
been hoed for the fecond time, and 
earthed up, efpecially if there be an 
appearance of approaching rain, sa 
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feed is fown among them, very thin, 
as equally as poffible. Careful huf- 
bandmen bury this feed, by dragging 
over it a fmall bufh of thorns. Whilft 
the weld rifes, the beans ripen and are 
gathered; after which the ground re- 
mains, of courfe, planted with weld 
only, This is hoed about Michaelmas, 
then left in that condition during the 
winter ; and in the enfuing month of 
March, when the danger of frofts is 
judged to be over, it is hoed again, to 
extirpate fuch weeds as may have 
come up in the mean time. ‘Towards 
the end of June, in this fecond year, 
when the weld has done bloffoming, 
when its berries form, and when the 
plant begins to turn yellow, advantage 
is taken of the firft fair day after a 
rainy one to pull it up. Two men 
will then pull up as much of it in one 
day, as four men can when the ground 
is dry and hard, It is carried off in 
large bundles; but thefe are untied be- 
fore the weld is laid up for Keeping, 
and the plants are fpread out and fet 
upright againit walls or hedges well 
expofed to the fun, the heat of which 
completes their drying in two days, 
They are then laid upon a cloth, to 
prevent theilofs of the feed, which 
drops very eafily out of the now open 
eapfules ; and finally, after being tied 
up again in bundles, weighing about 
thirty pounds apiece, they are piled up 
loofely in a barn, or other well-co- 
vered place, where they complete their 
ripening, and generally fhrink to lefs 
than half of their former weight. 

*¢ Weld raifed on rich ground is apt 
2 be greafy, and too full of ftalks ; 
that which grows in fandy places is of 
a better quality, and has only one main 
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ftem ; but in return, the produce here 
is much lefs than in the former cafe. 

** As foon as the weld has been pul- 
led, fheep are turned in upon the land, 
to eat up the grafs it may have pso- 
duced : it is then ploughed once ; and 
after another ploughing at the end of 
Oober, it is fowed with wheat, or 
great rye, without ufing any other 
compoft or dung. If the land is light 
and deftined for fpring corn, turnips 
may be fown upon the firft ploughing 
after the weld ; for they will have cime 
to grow big enough to be pulled before 
the ploughing for oats or fmall rye, 
which laft crops, it will be proper to 
help with a little fhavings or rafpings 
of horn, 

‘* If it be intended to raife weld af- 
ter peafe, the ground fhould be plow 
ed, and the feed fown very thin; to 
do which the more effedtually, this 
feed, like that of turnips, fhould be 
taken up only in pinches between the 
middle finger and the thumb, and the 
fore finger fhould remain extended, the 
better to help its fpreading when it is 
dropped. The feed fhould be fown in 
rows fufficiently diftant for the plants 
to have full room to grow 3; and the 
beft way is to leave an alley after every 
third row. When fown it is harrowed 
in, and the only farther care that the 
weld requires, is to keep the plants 
free from weeds, by hoeing the ground 
at Michaelmas and in March, as before 
direéted. 

‘* The weld which is fown after 
peafe, does not injure the land it grows 
on; and therefore, in this cafe, as af- 
ter the kidney-beans, wheat may be 
fown in October without any previous 
manure,” j 
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AR, The fpike of corn which 
contains the feed. 

JoEar. Toplough, to till. 

Fews Ear, [Auricula Fuda.| ‘This 
is a low creeping plant, covered with 
a kind of blackifh hairs, It grows 
wild in dry pafture grounds, and flow- 
6rs in June and July. The leaves 

Vor. I, 


have a rough fubacrid tafte; they are 
recommended as aftringents, but prac- 
tice pays no regard to them. 


EARING, Ploughing, tilling, 


EARTH, The ground, confifting 
of different modifications, as clay, fand, 
loam, &c, See Cray, Sanp, Loam, 
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Japan Eartu, [Terra Faponica.] 
This is very improperly called an earth, 
being an infpiffated juice of the fruit 
of a kind of palm-tree, brought from 
the Eaft Indies. It is of a dark reddifh 
colour, and when pure, totally dif- 
folves in water, and nearly in {pirits of 
wine, It is a mild aftringent, and 
frequently employed as fuch in alvine 
fluxes, uterine profluvia, in laxity and 
debility of the vifcera in general, and 
in coughs proceeding from thin acrid 
defluxions. Its tafte is more agree- 
able than that of moft other fubitances 
of this clafs ; chewed for fome time, it 
leaves a kind of fweetifhnefs in the 
mouth, 

EARTH-BOARD. That part of 
the plough ahich turns over the earth, 

EARTH-BANKS, In hufbandry, 
&c, are a very common fence about 
London, and in feveral other parts of 
England. Where ftones are not to be 
had cheap, thefe are to be preferred to 
all other fences, both for foundnefs 
and duration, 

The beft manner of making them is 
this: dig up fome turf in a grafly 
place, a {pit deep, or nearly the breadth 
of the fpade, and about four or ‘five 
inches thick ; lay thefe turves, with the 
grafs outward, even by a line on one 
fide, and on the backfide of thefe lay 
another row of turf, having a foot 
{pace of folid ground on the outfide, 
to prevent the bank from flipping in, 
if it fhould be any ways faulty. On 
the outfide of this make a ditch, or 
elfe let the fides be lowered both ways 
with a flope two feet deep, and there 
will be no pafture loft by the fence, 
becaufe it will bear grafs on both fides. 

The earth that is dug out of the 
ditches, or from the flope, muft be 
thrown in between the two rows of 
turf, till the middle is made level with 
the reft ; then lay on two more rows 
of turf in the fame manner; and with 
more of the earth fill up and make le- 
vel as before. Let this method be 
gontinued till the bank is raifed four 
feet high, or more, if neceffary, only 
obferving, that the higher it is to be 
carried, the wider the foundation muft 
be made, As the bank is carried up, 
the fides muft not be raifed perpendi- 
cular, but floping inward both ways, 
fo that at the top it may be about two 
feet and a half wide, This fort of 
fence, when made with lefs care, and 
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faeed with clay, is left naked, and 
ferves very well in fome places; but 
when it is thus managed with the 
turf, the joinings of the feveral pieces 


_are hid in a little time, by the growth 


of the mafly part of the turf on each 
fide, and it makes a beautiful fence, 
of as green and pleafant a colour as 
the reft of the field, 

EARTHING, In gardening, figni- 
fies covering the roots of plants with 
earth, as is praétifed with afparagus, 
or banking againft their fides with 
earth, in order to blanch their leaves, 
as is done with cellery, &c. or draw- 
ing the earth up to the plants with a 
hoe, as is praétifed with peafe, beans, 
cabbages, &c. 

EARTH-NUT, [Bunium.] Pig-nut. 
This plant grows naturally in moift 
paftures, and in woods in many parts 
of England; of this there is a variety, 
fuppofed to be larger than that which 
grows naturally here. It hath a tu- 
berous folid root, which lies deep in 
the ground. The leaves are finely cut, 
and lie near the ground. The ftalk 
rifes a foot and a half high, which is 
round, channelled, and folid; the 
lower part being naked, but above, 
where it branches out, there is one 
leaf placed below every branch, The 
flowers are white, and fhaped like 
thofe of other umbelliferous plants 5 
the feeds are fmall, oblong, and when 
ripe are channelled, 

The reots of this fort are frequently 
dug up, and, by the poorer fort of 
people, are eaten raw, having much 
refemblance in tafte to the chefnut, 
from whence it had the title of Bulbo-~ 
caitanum, 

EARTH-PEA. 
ING PEA. 

African EarTu-Pea, or EarTu- 
Nut, [Arachis.] This plant is found 
in the European fettlements of Ame- 
rica ; but many perfons who have re- 
fided in that country affirm, they were 
originally brought by the flaves from 
Africa. 

It multiplies very faft in a warm 
country, but being impatient of cold, 
it cannot be propagated in the open 
air in England; therefore, whoever 
has an inclination to cultivate this 
plant, mutt plant the feeds in a hot- 
bed in the fpring of the year, and 
when the weather proves warm, they 
may be expofed to the open air by ¢e- 

“grees. 
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grees, The branches of this plant trail 
upon the ground, and the flowers, 
(which are yellow) are produced fin- 
gle upon long foot-ftalks; and as foon 
as the flower begins to decay, the ger- 
men is thruft under ground, where the 
pod is formed and ripened, fo that 
unlefs the ground is opened they ne- 
ver appear. The roots of this plant 
are annual, but the nuts or feeds fuf- 
ficiently ftock the ground in a warm 
country, where they are not very care- 
fully taken up. 

EARTH-FLAX. A kind of fibrous 
foffil, 

EARTH-WORM. (A worm bred 
inthe ground, @e G26. fy aJ, 

EAVES, The edges of the roof 
that over-hang the walls of a building, 

EBONY, [L£benus.] This plant 
grows naturally in Crete, and fome of 
the iflands of the Archipelago, It 
bears flower of the pea kind in June 
and july, and the feeds ripen in Au- 
guft. It requires to be kept in pots 
to be removed to the green-houfe in 
winter, It is propagated by feeds fown 
in Autumn or Spring. 

ECURIE,. A place covered for the 
houling or lodging of horfes ; a ftable. 

EDDER. The fmali fhoots of oak, 
hazle, afh, &c. ufed for binding the 
tops of hedges. 

Yo E:+prex a Hedge, To bind the 
top together, 

EDDISH. Grafs growing in the 
ftubble after the corn is cut, 

EDGE, The extremity of a border; 
the wharp or thin part of a blade. 

EDGINGS. Thefe are ranges of 
very fmall dwarfifh ever-green piants, 
as box, thrift, &c. clofely planted along 
the edge of borders or beds, ferving 
both for ufe and ornament, 

Edgings are particularly neceffary to 
the edges of fuch borders or beds as 
immediately verge walks or alleys of 
gravel, fand, fhells, or other loofe ma- 
terials; and are ufeful to form and 
preferve a boundary diftin€tion betwixt 
the borders and walks, and to preferve 
the earth of the borders from being 
forced out upon the waiks or alleys, 
and the foil of the walks from the bor- 
ders ; both of which would otherwife 
be the cafe, lefs or more, every time 
of doing the neceffary work, and_ at 
every hard fhower of rain. Edgings 
are therefore particularly neceffary in 
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flower-gardens, and to the borders 
immediately verging principal walks, 
to maintain uniformity and neatnefs ; 
and, confidered as ornamental, that 
being ever-green, and if planted in a 
clofe neat range along the edge of the 
border, all of an equal width, not 
more than two inches broad, and one 
or two high, and always kept within 
the compafs of about three inches in 
width and height, without gaps and 
irregularities, but all the way clofe, 
and even at the fides and top, they 
have a pretty effeét, whether box or 
thrift, &c, and as fome forts of plants 
proper to be employed for Edgings, 
are of the flowery tribe, fuch as thrift, 
daifies, pinks, &c, they, befides the 
property of being ever-green, are very 
ornamental in their flowers, which, 
of each fort, are numerous, and conti- 
nue fix weeks or two months in great 
beauty. 

But the beft edging in the world is 
the dwarf-fhrubby box, it being the 
moft effe€tual, moft eafily kept in or- 
der, and the moft durable, retains its 
leaves and full verdure at all feafons, 
profpers in all foils and fituations, is 
never hurt by any weather, and wilk 
endure many years, always clofe and 
regular, with the culture of fhearing or 
clipping once or twice every fummer 
at top and fides. 

The next to box for Edgings, is 
thrift, which alfo grows very clofe, 
low, and in verdure ail the year, and 
flowers beautifully two months in 
fummer, but being rather apt to fpread 
foon out of bounds, requires to be re- 
duced, by cutting in confiderably on 
each fide, or by replanting it afrefh 
every two or three years; and its ge- 
neral culture as an edging is, to trim 
it a little with garden-fhears on each 
fide and top every fummer, as foon as 
done flowering, cutting off all the wi- 
thered flower-ftalks, performing it al- 
ways in moift weather, 

Daifies, pinks, catchfly, and feveral 
other low herbaceous evergreen flows 
ery perennials, are alfo fometimes em- 
ployed for edgings, which have a prete 
ty effe& when in flower ; but as in one 
year they fpread greatly out of com- 
pafs as edgings, fhould be taken up 
and replanted every {pring or autumn, 
but more particularly the daifies ; and 
the others, if they ftand longer than 
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ene year, fhould be cut in on each 
fide annually after flowering, to pre- 
ferve uniformity. 

Sometimes fome forts of dwarf bu- 
fhy annuals are fowed for fummer edg- 
ings in fmall gardens, fuch as the 
dwarf Virginia ftock, heart’s-eafe, or 
viola tricolor, candy tuft, and feveral 
other low bufhy annual flowers ; but 
the former of themis moft fuitable for 
an edging, as it grows low, bufhy, and 
does not ramble, is very flowery, and 
continues long in bloom, 

Several forts of fhrubby aromatics 
are alfo ufed for edgings, as thyme, fa- 
vory, hyffop, fage, lavender, and rue, 
all of which are ever-greens, and may 
be kept low by clofe fhearing, but then 
they become woody, ftubbed, and na- 
ked ; but thefe are alfo fometimes 
planted as edgings in kitchen gardens, 
for ceconomical purpofes. 

Parfley alfo forms a good ever-green 
edging, for the edges of the quarters 
and borders of kitchen gardens; and 
if the true curled fort is fowed, it will 
be very ornamental as well as pro- 
fitable, 

As to the method of planting or 
forming edgings ; if box, the plants 
are generally planted in fmall perpen- 
dicular trenches, placing them clofe 
together, as at once to form a com- 
plete edging. Thrift, daifies, pinks, 
&c. are commonly planted by dibble, 
at about two or three inches diftance 
in the line, though, to form a compaét 
edging at once, they may be planted 
fo clofe as to touch each other ; pink 
edgings may alfo be formed by fowing 
the feed in a drill along the edge, half 
an inch deep, fo fuffer the plants to 
remain, Annual flower edgings are 
alfo formed in the fame manner, 
‘Thyme, favory, and hyffop edgings, 
may alfo either be formed by fowing 
the feed, or by plants or flips; fage 
and lavender, chiefly by planting young 
flips; and rue tie fame, or by feed. 

All edgings, the fhrubby kinds in 
particular, fhould be neatly thorn or 
clipped with garden-fheers, at top and 
fides every year in fummer, and fome 
ferts require it twice in that time, to 
preferve them perfetly neat, fuch as 
box, and moft other fhrubby kinds. 

Never fuffer box edgings to exceed 
two or three inches in width, nor a- 
bove three or four high; and thrift 
and the other herbaceous edging to get 
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more than three or four inches wide, 
EDGE-GROWN, come up uneven, 
not ripening all together, 
EDGE-TOOL, A tool made fharp 
to cut with. 
EFT, A {mall kind of lizard, living 


Mad Arrre, 

EGLANTINE, [Rofa Eglantina.} 
Sweet Briar. See Roser. 

EIGNE. Unalienable, entailed. 

ELDER, [Sambucus.} This genus 
confifts of hardy deciduous trees and 
fhrubs,and herbaceous perennials, pro- 
per for fome ufeful purpofes in gar- 
dening, and for diverfifying hardy plan- 
tations : alfo for domettic and medical 
ufes in their leaves, flowers, and fruit 5 
are all garnifhed with large winged 
leaves and numerous {mall rofaceous 
flowers, moftly in cymofe umbrels to- 
wards the ends of the branches, fuc- 
ceeded by large bunches of black and 
other coloured berries in autumn. 

The kinds are, 1. Common Black 
Elder; 2, Red-berried Elder ; 3. Dwarf 
Elder ; 4. American Elder. 

The firft has three varieties, viz. 
with white and green berries, and with 
variegated leaves, 

The Dwarf Elder grows wild in fome 
countries in England, The eye diftin~ 
guifhes little difference betwixt it and 
the alder-tree, except in the fize; the 
alder being a pretty large tree, and the 
dwarf elder only a herb tree of four 
feet high. The leaves, root, and bark, 
have a naufeous, fharp, bitter taite, 
and a kind of acrid ungrateful fmell: 
they are all ftrong cathartics, and as 
fuch are recommended in dropfies, and 
other cafes, where medicines of that 
kind are indicated. The bark of the 
root is faid to be ftrongeft, the leaves 
the weakeft; but they are all too 
churlifh medicines for general ufe; 
they fometimes evacuate violently up- 
wards, almoft always naufeate the 
{tomach, and occafion great uneafinefs 
of the bowels, By boiling they be- 
come (like the other draftics) milder, 
and more fafe in operation. Fernelius 
relates, that by long coétion they en 
tirely lofe their purgative virtue, The 
berries of this plant are likewife pur- 
gative, but lefs virulent than the other 
parts, A rob prepared from them, 

may 
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‘may be given to the quantity of an 
ounce as a cathartic, and in fmaller 
-ones as an aperient, and deob{truent 
in chronic diforders. In this laft in- 
tention it is faid to be frequently ufed 
in Switzerland, in the dofe of a dram. 

They are eafily propagated, by plant- 
Ing the cuttings any time from Sep- 
tember to March. 

Marfh Erver, Guelder-Rofe. A 
fpecies of the Viburnum, or Way- 
faring-tree. See Gerprer-Rose. 

Spanifh Et. peR, [ Saururus.] Lizard’s 
tail. This is preferved by botanifts for 
the fake of variety, but as it has no 
beauty, it is very rarely admitted into 
other gardens; it is propagated by its 
creeping root, which may be parted 
either in autumn, foon after the ftalks 
decay, or in the fpring before the 
roots begin to fhoot; it loves a moiift 
foil, and a fhady fituation, 

ELECAMPANE, [£nula Campana, 
Inula,| This is a very large downy 
plant, fometimes found wild in moift 
rich foils. Theroot, efpecially when 
dry, has an agreeable aromatic fmell ; 
its tafte, on firft chewing, is gluti- 
nous, and as it were, fomewhat ran- 
cid ; in a little time it difcovers an a- 
romatic bitternefs, which by degrees 
becomes confiderably acrid and pun- 
gent. Elecampane root poffeffes the 
general virtues of alexipharmacs, It 
is principally recommended for pro- 
moting expectoration in humoural 
afthmas and coughs: liberally taken 
it is faid to excite urine, and loofen 
the belly. In fome parts of Germany, 
large quantities of this root are can- 
died, and ufed as a {ftomachic, for 
{trengthening the tone of the vifcera 
in general, and for atenuating tenaci- 
ous juices, Spirituous liquors extraé& 
its virtues in greater perfe€tion than 
watery ones: the former fcarce elevate 
any thing in diftillation : with the lat- 
ter an effential oi] arifes, which con- 
cretes into white flakes: this poffeifes 
at firft the flavour of the Elecampane, 
but is very apt tolofe it in keeping. 
An extra& made with water, (a pre- 
paration now kept in the fhops) pof- 
feffes the bitternefs and pungency of 
the root, but in Jefs degree than one 
made with fpirit. 

It is propagated either by feeds or 
off-fets. “There are many fpecies cul- 
tivated in the gardens, for the fake of 
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variety, brought from different parts 
of Europe and America. 

ELEMI,. A refin brought from the 
Spanifh Weit-Indies, and fometimes 
from the Eaft-Indies, in long roundifh 
cakes, generally }wrapped up in flag 
leaves. The beft fort is foftith, fome- 
what tranfparent, of a pale whitifh 
yeliow colour, inclining a little to 
greenifh, of a ftrong, not unpleafant 
{mell, It almoft totally diffolves in 
pure fpirit, and fends over fome part 
of its fragrance along with this men- 
ftruum in diftillation, Diftilled with 
water, it yields a confiderable quan- 
tity of a pale-coloured, thin, fragrant 
effential oil. This refin gives name to 
one of the officinal unguents, and is at 
prefent fcarce any otherways made 
ufe of; though it is certainly prefer- 
able for internal purpofes, to tome 
others which are held in greater 
efteem. 

ELEUTHERIA. SeeCascariria 

ELM, [U‘mus.] The fpecies are; 
1. The fniall-leaved, or true Englith 
Elm; 2. the Englifh Elm, with large 
rough leaves ; 3. the French Elm; 4. 
the rough-barked Dutch Elm; 5. the 
Cornifh Elm; 6, the red Elm from 
Canada; 7. the Scots Elm in England, 
called the Witch Elm; 8, the Englifh 
Elm, with ftriped Jeaves, 

The five forts firft-mentioned, are 
propagated by layers or fuckers, the 
former of which is by much the better 
method, as the trees, fo raifed, will 
in their firft ftages, advance more-in 
growth, and make handfomer plants 
than thofe taken from the roots of old 
trees ; neither will they fo foon, or in 
fo great a number produce fuckers, 
which retards the growth of the tree, 

Moft of the forts of Elms fend up 
many fuckers from the roots, but moft 
plentifully in the Englifh and Dutch 
forts ; and which, if taken up care- 
fully with the roots, they will form 
good plants; therefore in autumn, 
winter, or fpring, having recourfe to 
any large trees that fend up plenty of 
fuckers, let thefe be digged up, with as 
many fibres as poffible ; and of which, 
chufing only fuch as are well rooted, 
trim them for planting, by cutting 
them down at top to fix or eight in- 
ches ; lay them in fmall trenches or 
drills, five or fix inches deep, one row 
in each, half a foot apart, and the 

drills 
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drills about half a yard afunder; giv- 
ing waterings in {pring and fummer ; 
and here let them remain two years, 
to form good roots, then tranfplant 
them in wide nurfery rows. 

All the forts of Elms may be eafily 
raifed by layers, previoufly preparing 
a quantity of ftools, to produce thoots, 
fituated near the ground, for laying. 
The proper feafon for laying them is 
autumn or winter, performing it by 
Nlit-Jaying ; and as foon as all are lay- 
ed, and moulded in, top every layer 
with a knife, down to one eye above 
ground, and the work is finifhed, 

Thus thofe layers wil! readily take 
root in fpring and fummer following, 
and fhoot at top probably two or three 
fect long by the next autumn, when 
they fhould be detached from the 
ftools, and planted in nurfery rows, a 
yard afunder, and half a yard diftant 
in the rows ; and when they begin to 
fhoot, train them with one leading 
thoot only. 

ELSHIN, A pail, kit, or bucket. 

EMASCULATE, To deprive of 
the male ergans ; to geld, 

EMBROCATION. A medicine to 
bathe any difeafed part with. 

EMBRYO, The offspring yet un- 
finifhed in the womb, 

EMERY. A fpecies of iron ore, 
employed in cleaning and polifhing 
reel, 

EMPALEMENT. See Frower. 

ENCHANTER’s NIGHTSHADE, 
iCircza.] This plant has a creeping 
root, and rifes to the height of eigh- 
teen inches, and grows naturally in 
woods and hedges in England, Ano- 
ther fort has been brought from the 
Alps, but they are feldom kept in gar- 
dens except for variety. 

ENDEMIAL, Peculiar toa country, 

ENDIVE, [ Cichorium.] Succory. The 
fpecies or varieties are; 1. Green cur- 
led Endive; 2, White curled Endive ; 
3. Broad-leaved Endive, All the va- 
rieties may be confidered both as an- 
nuals and bijennials, Confidered as 
annuals, that if fown early in fpring, 
or even any time before the beginning 
of June, the plants very commonly fly 
up to feed the fame fummer, in their 
minor or half-grown ftate, and perifh 
in autumn, As biennials, that if fown 
in June or July, the plants acquire 
perfection in autumn, continue till the 
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fpring following, then fhoot up ftalks 
for flower and feed, and foon after pe- 
rifh ; fo, at moft, they are never more 
than biennial, 

it is the inner leaves of all the va- 
rieties that are the ufeful parts, which, 
when blanched white, to render them 
crifp and tender, and to reduce them 
from a naturally ftrong, to an agree- 
able bitter tafte, are then fit for ufe, 

They are valued chiefly as principal 

furniture for autumn and winter fal- 
lads, and for fome culinary ufes; and 
their principal feafon of perfection is 
from the latter end of Auguft until 
Chriftmas, or longer, according to the 
temperature of the feafen ; though the 
curled kinds generally refift the froft 
of our ordinary winters, and remain 
in tolerable perfection till March or 
April. 
. The propagation of each variety is 
by feed annually in an open fpot of 
ground, from which the plants are to 
be tranfplanted a foot diftance, in o- 
pen beds and borders, to remain to 
grow to full fize, when their leaves 
are to be tied together, to promote 
their blanching white, 

The principal feafon for fowing thefe 
feeds is from the beginning of June to 
the end of July ; and to have a regular 
fupply of plants, it is proper to per- 
form three different fowings, at about 
three weeks or a month’s interval, ob- 
ferving, that if fown before the firft 
week in June, the plants are apt to 
run to feed the fame year, without ac- 
quiring perfeétion ; and, if fown later 
than July, they have not time enough 
to grow to any tolerable fize, before 
the approach of winter; however, 
where the plants are required as early 
as poffible, you may perform an earlier 
fowing, but the earlieft fhould never 
be before the middle of May, and even 
that fowing is apt to fly up foon to 
feed, fo muft never depend on this 
fowing for a. main crop; therefore, 
for the general autumn, winter, and 
{pring crops, we advife the firft fowing 
to be in the firft week in June, the 
next in the laft week of the fame 
month, and the third and laft about 
the fifteenth ortwentieth of July ; and 
each of thefe fowings will afford dif- 
ferent drawings or tranfplantings ; for 
it is eligible to make five or fix plan- 
tations at leaft, at different intervals, 

whereby 
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whereby a regular fucceffion of good 
Endive will be obtained from Auguift 
untill April. 

All the fowings fhould be perform- 
ed in an open expofure, and the richer 
the ground the better, which, after 
being dug, form into a bed or beds 
four feet wide; direétly fowithe feed 
by broad-ca%t moderately thin, and 
tread and rake it in with a large rake, 

The plants will come up in ten or 
twelve days, when, if the weather is 
dry, give occafional waterings; keep 
them clear from weeds, and when they 
rife in clufters, thin them to two in- 
ches diftance, that they may not draw 
each other weak, and when about a 
month old, tranfplant the largeft in 
the following manner. 

When the plants of each fowing are 
from three to four or five inches high, 
they are then of a proper fize for 
planting out, which fhould be at once 
in the place where they are finally to 
remain ; they fhould be allowed a fpot 
ef as rich ground as you can afford, 
and an open expofure is moft eligible 
for the main crops that are planted out 
in June, July, and Auguft ; but for 
thofe intended. principally for fpring 
fervice, which are planted out in Sep- 
tember, fhould be fet near the fhelter 
of a fouth wall or hedge, At each 
time of planting chufe moift weather, 
if poffible, and let the ground be then 
neatly dug one fpade deep ; divide it 
into four feet wide beds, and rake the 
furface {mooth; then draw out a quan- 
tity of the ftouteft plants from the 
feed-bed, with their roots as entire as 
you can, and if the plants have run up 
with Jong leaves, trim their fraggling 
tops all of equal length, then plant 
them by line and dibble four rows in 
éach bed, at a foot diftance in the 
rows; and that the plants may have 
ithe more room to fpread, fet them in 
the quincunx order, finifhing the work 
with a good watering, unlefs the wea- 
ther is very fhowery, when you may 
{pare ycurfelf that trouble, though, at 
any rate, alittle water at planting fet- 
tles the earth clofe to their roots, and 
is of much advantage; if the weather 
is dry, the waterings fhould be repeat- 
ed every other day for a week, or till 
the plants have taken root, 

In this manner it is advifeable to 
make a frefh plantation every fort- 
night, from June to the middle of Sep- 
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tember, by which pra@ice you will 
obtain a regular fucceffion of Endive, 
in due perfection, from Auguft till the 
following fpring, proper either for fa= 
mily fervice, or for market, 

When there is a neceffity of plant- 
ing any out in very dry weather, it is 
proper to draw flat fhallow drills a 
foot diftance ; fo fet the plants therein 
a foot afunder, that when water is gi- 
ven, the drills will detain it about the 
plants, and the earth will retain a 
moiftnefs longer than the level ground. 

As to the general culture of the 
different crops, keep each plantation 
clean from weeds, by hoeing between 
the plants carefully in dry weather ; 
and when the plants are nearly full 
grown, a quantity of the largeft fhould 
have their leaves tied up for blanch- 
ing, which is to be repeated in fuccef- 
five order, and the following is the 
diretions, 

The great excellence in good En- 
dive is to have the inner parts of the 
plants finely whitened or blanched} 
without which they would be tough 
and difagreeably bitter ; the plants of 
themfelves naturally incline to white- 
nefs in the hearts, but this may be 
greatly promoted and improved by art, 
when the plants are arrived at full 
growth. Different methods are prac- 
tifed, fuch as tying the leaves of each 
plant up together, taking up the plants, 
and replanting them dire&tly, almoft 
up to their tops, in ridges of dry earth, 
laying boards or tiles flat-ways on the 
plants ; but this latter is the moft un- 
natural and ineffectual of all methods, 
and the beft of all is the tying up the 
leayes, which in a fortnight will be 
blanched, ‘The proper period to begin 
this work is, when the plants are 
nearly full grown ; that is, when they 
are fo much advanced, that the leaves 
of the different plants interfere, and 
their hearts are full and bufhy; but 
they are not all to be tied up at once, 


‘only a due fupply of the largeft and 


forwardeft plants once every ten or 
twelve days, according to the demand 
either for private ufe or market, Dry 
weather, if poffible, ought to be cho- 
fen for this work, and when the plants 
themfelyes are alfo dry, then having 
fome ftrong brafs firings, or ofier 
twigs, gather all the leaves of each 
plant up regularly, divefting them of 
damaged ones, and with thefe materi- 

als, 
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als tie them clofe together a little above 
the middle, or within about three in- 
ches of the top, being careful not to 
bind them too ftraight. 

In fifteen or eighteen days, fome of 
the forwardeft plants of each tying will 
be tolerably well blanched, but in a- 
bout three weeks they will be in excel- 
lent order, 

To blanch them in ridges of earth, 
This is fometimes praétifed in winter, 
when there is danger of fevere froft fet- 
ting in; for by burying the plants al- 
moft to their tops, they are more out 
of the power of froft. In November 
or December, or when you apprehend 
hard weather is approaching, let a 
warm-lying piece of light dry ground 
be trenched up in one or more fharp 
ridges, two or three feet wide at bot- 
tom, and near as much in height, and 
fide-ways to the fun, making the fides 
as fteep as poffible, that wet may run 
quickly off; then, in a dry day, take 
upa quantity of your full-grown plants 
with their roots entire, divetting them 
of damaged leaves, and then gathering 
gach plant clofe in your hand, place 
them horizontally in the funny fide of 
the ridge of earth almoft to their tops, 
and about fix or eight inches each way 
diftant, which is room enough, as it 
is only juft to blanch them ; here they 
will take.root and blanch effectually, 
obferving, that when fevere frofty 
weather prevails, it would be of much 
advantage to cover the ridge with dry 
long litter, to fecure the plants, and 
prevent the earth from being frozen 
hard, that they may be readily taken 
up when wanted, 

In very fevere weather, it would alfo 
be of much advantage to beftow co- 
vering on fome of the beft plants in 
the full ground; and where there is 
only a few for family ufe, it may be 
eafily effected either by mats or dry 
jong litter, being careful to remove the 
covering as foon as the weather alters, 

ENFEOFF, To inveft with poffef- 
fions. 

ENFRANECHISE. To inveit with 
the privilege of a citizen or freeman. 

EPIDEMIC, Generally pre- 

EPIDEMICAL, § vailing ; affeGting 
great numbers 5 univerfal. 

EPILEPSY. See Falling Evi. 

EPIPHYLLOSPHERMOUS Plants. 
Plants which bear their feed on the 
back part of their leaves, 
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EQUINOX, The exact time in 
which the fun enters the firft part of 
the figns Aries and Libra, in which 
our days and nights are equal ; this is 
twice a year, about the 21{t of March, 
and the 23d of September, called the 
vernal and autumnal Equinox, 

ERGOT. A fort of ftub, like a 
piece of foft horn, placed behind and 
below the paftern joint, 

ERSH. The ftubble after the corn 
is cut, #429 Ae ht = 

ERYNGO, [Eryngium,] Sea Holly, 
This is an hardy herbaceous flowering 
perennial, of which there are feveral 
fpecies, The common Sea Holly grows 
plentifully on fome of our fandy and 
gravelly fhores; the roots are flender 
and very long; of a pleafant fweetifh 
tafte, which on chewing them for 
fome time, is followed by a light de- 
gree of aromatic warmth and acrimo- 
ny. ‘They are accounted aperient and 
diuretic, and have alfo been celebrated 
as aphrodifiac; their virtues however 
are too weak to admit them under the 
head of medicines, 

Stinking Erynoo, [Eryngium Feti- 
dum.] Fever-weed. This plant grows 
naturally in the Weft-Indies, where 
it is much ufed as a febrifuge, from 
whence the name of Fever-weed, The 
plant is biennial, but will not thrive 
in England in the open air. It is pro- 
pagated by feeds. 

ESCULENT, Eatable, fit foreating. 

ESCHALOTE, [Cpa Afcalonica.] 
Shallot, A fpecies of onion much cul- 
tivated in gardens, 

Thefe plants are propagated by off- 
fets from the roots, and planting them 
in a light foil; for though they will 
grow in almoft any ground, they will 
increafe moft plentifully there, 

The beft time for fetting is toward 
the end of January. They muft be 
taken up as foon as their leaves begin 
to wither; for they will rot if left 
long after in the ground. 

ESCALLION, Scallion, The fca- 
lion, or efcallion, is a fort of onion 
which never forms any bulbs at the 
roots, and is chiefly ufed in the {pring 
for green onions, before the other forts 
fown in July are big enough ; but this 
fort of onion, how much foever in ufe 
formerly, is now fo fcarce as to be 
known to few people, and ‘is rarely to 
be met with. The gardeners near Lon- 
don fubftitute another fort for this, 

which 
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which. are thofe onions which decay 
and fprout in the houfe ; thefe they 
plant in a bed early in the fpring, 
which in a fhort time will grow large 
enough for ufe, when they draw them 
up, and after pulling off all the outer 
coat of the root, they tie them up 
in bunches, and fell them in the mar- 
ket for fcallions. 

The true fcallion is eafily propaga- 
ted by parting the roots, either in 
{pring or autumn 3 but the latter fea- 
fon is preferable, becaufe of their be- 
ing rendered more fit for ufe in the 
{pring ; thefe roots fhould be planted 
three or four in a hole, at about fix 
inches diftance every. way, in beds or 
borders three feet wide, which ina 
fhort time will multiply exceedingly, 
and will grow in almoft any foil in 
any fituation, 

ESPARCET. Saintfoin. 

ESPALIERS. Ranges of dwarf 
fruit-trees, trained to a trillage of 
wood-work in fuch order as to form 
a kind of hedge. 

Efpaliers are commonly arranged in 
a fingle row round the boundaries of 
the kitchen garden, there ferving a 
double or treble purpofe, both profit- 
able, ufeful, and ornamental; they 
produce plentifully of large fine fruit, 
without taking up much room, orany 
incommoding the ground, and being 
in a clofe range, hedge-like, they won- 
derfully fhelter the efculent crops in 
the quarters ; and having borders im- 
mediately under them on each fide, 
afford different afpecis for different 
plants, as they fhall require at differ- 
ent feafons of the year ; asin the win- 
ter for fhelter, the fpring for forward- 
nefs, and the fummer for fhade; and 
as to the ornament and variety, what 
can be more delightful in fpring, in 
the excurfion of the walks, than the 
charming appearance the trees make 
when covered with their fnowy bloom, 
differing in themfelves in thofe of dif- 
ferent genera, fpecies, and varieties ; 
in fummer, to fee the fruits of the dif- 
ferent forts advancing gradually to per- 
feétion ; and in autumn, how pleafing 
to find the various kinds arrive fuc- 
ceffively at maturity ; and as the trees 
are arranged all of an equal height, 
not exceeding fix or feven feet, clofely 
furnifhed with branches ranged at re- 
gular dittances one abeve another, 
from the very ground upward, the 
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fruit hereby exhibits itfelf to great ad- 
vantage, and being low, and the bran- 
ches fixed, is not liable to be blown 
down by wind, 

An Efpalier has this advantage over 
a wall tree, that it has liberty to form 
branches or fruit fpurs on both fides, 
which in the wall-tree cannot be ef- 
fected but on one, 

The forts of fruit ufually employed 
to form Efpaliers, are principally ap- 
ples, pears, and plumts; but feveral 
other forts may alfo be ufed to increafe 
the varieties, as quinces, apricéts, cher- 
ries, almonds, mulberries, vines, figs, 
filberts, &c. ' 

Obferve always, however, to con- 
trive all thofe trees in the fame line or 
range, that are nearly of the fame 
growth, for the fake of uniformity. 

They fhould be planted principally 
on thofe borders ferving as the imme- 
diate outer boundary to the quarters 
of the kitchen-garden, and immedi- 
ately verging the principal walls; they 
may alfo be planted in  pleafure- 
grounds, &c, if thought convenient. 
The width of the borders may be a- 
bout fix feet, and the line of Efpaliers 
placed four feet at leaft, from the 
outer edge, and nineteen or twenty 
diftart in the row, efpecially for ap- 
ples, pears, and plumbs, though twen- 
ty-five feet is net foo much; but the 
trees planted at that diftance, taking 
a Jong time before they approach each 
other to fill the Efpalier, they appear 
ftraggling and irregular, that few per- 
fons plant them more than eighieen 
or twenty feet afunder; if, however, 
they are planted only fifteen or eigh- 
teen feet diftance, they will meet and 
form aclofe Efpalier fooner by forhe 
years, and when they begin to inter- 
fere and incommode each other, the 
interfering branches of every other tree 
may be gradually cut away annually 
in winter, pruning, to give the inter- 
mediate trees room to advance and 
meet each other, and at la{t the others 
may be taken quite away, and the re- 
maining trees itanding at thirty or ix 
and thirty feet diftance will have full - 
{cope to fpread, 

All trees intended for Efpaliers, that 
are propagated by grafting and bud- 
ding, fhould be grafted or budded 
within fix inches of the ground, to 
procure lower branches to furnifh the 
Efpalier, quite from the bottom re- 
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gularly upward ; and the firft fhoots 
from the graft or bud, fhould alfo in 
fpring, when a year old, be headed 
down within five or fix inches of the 
graft, to force out a fupply of five or 
fix more good fhoots at that part, for 
the reafon juft mentioned; and whe- 
the trees are then in the nurfery, or 
~planted in the Efpalier, its fhoots or 
branches fo-obtained, fhould, the fame 
fummer or autumn, when eighteen in- 
ches or two feet or more long, be 
trained along as they advance to {takes 
placed for that purpofe, laying the 
fhoots to the right and left horizon- 
tally in the pofition proper to give 
them the firft neceffary form as Efpa- 
lier-trees ; if trees are raifed in nurfe- 
ries for fale, the above practice is eli- 
gible, whereby the trees are rendered 
more faleable, and their value encrea- 
fed; and if the firft heading does not 
furnifh the fupply of lower branches 
required, you may praétife a fecond 
heading, either in whole, or only fome 
of the middle-moft fhoots, as you 
fhall judge neceffary. Afterwards they 
mutt be trained all principally at full 
iength. 

When the trees in the nurfery are 
frem two to four or five years old 
from the grafting or budding, being 
furnithed with fix, eight, ten, or more 
good branches near the bottom, pro- 
perly fituated for ranging two ways, 
according to the line of the Efpalier, 
they are then fit for planting out fi- 
nally for that purpofe, obferving the 
diftances as before- mentioned. If 
apples and pears upon dwarf ftocks, 
fifteen or eighteen feet may be fuffici- 
ent ; but if upon free ftocks, twenty- 
one feet at leaft is neceffary ; plumbs 
fhould alfo be planted eighteen feet 
diftant at leaft in the line; cherries, 
apricots, figs, mulberries, vines, &c, 
never lefs than fifteen feet diftance, but 
if eighteen the better ; as foon as they 
are planted, place ftakes, ranging the 
way of the row, and to which tie the 
branches with ‘ofier twigs, thofe of 
each tree horizontally to the right and 
left, keeping an equal number on each 
fide, at fix or eight inches diftant, one 
above another, and at full length ; ex- 
cept a farther fupply of more bran- 
ches may be wanting, to furnifh the 
bottom and middle of the tree, then 
fhortening is to be praétifed according 
to the rules before-mentioned, to ob- 
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tain the proper fupply; afterwards 
train all the branches at full length, 
till all thofe of each tree meet, and all 
redundant fhoots more than the allot- 
ted horrizontals are to be difplaced. 
Another method of forming Efpa- 
liers, fometimes praétifed, is after ha- 
ving headed down the firft fhoots, and 
fuppofe the tree in confequence fur- 
nifhes about three bottom fhoots, the 
two fide ones are trained horizontally, 
the way of the Efpaliers, and the mid- 
one Is trained upright; if five fhoots, 
two muft go to each fide, and the 
middle one perpendicular: this per- 
pendicular fhoot mut ftill be direéted 
upwards, to furnifh more lateral fhoots 
for horizontals, which niuiit be trained 
horizontally to each fide, as above, 
ftill continuing your upright in the 


middle; obferving however, if the up- . 


right fhoot fhould not throw out ho- 
rizontals low enough, it fhould be 
fhortened, whereby it will furnith freth 
fhoots at any defired height, two or 
four of which, according to the num- 
ber produced, are to be ufed for hori- 
zontals, and one {till directed up the 
middle of a ftem, and fo continue in- 
creafing your number of horizontals 
annually, ranging from each fide of the 
ftem, at fix or eight inches, one above 
another, from bottom to top of the 
Efpalier, 

In planting Efpaliers, in refpe& to 
the treillage for training the branches 
upon, you may either only place four 
or fix common ftakes to each tree, in 
a line, juft to train the branches the 
firft'two or three years, till the trees 
are fomewhat advanced ; then taking 
thefe away, form a regular treillage- 
work ; or if you are anxious to pre- 
ferve uniformity, a general treillage 
may be formed at once, at firft plant- 
ing of the trees. 

Thefe treillage-works, for the above 
purpofe, may be of different degrees 
of tafte for ufe and ornament, accord- 
ing to your fancy or convenience: the 
cheapeft, and the fooneft made, is that 
of ftraight ftakes driven into the ground 
a foot diftance, and fawed level at 


top, five or fix feet high; and flips of © 


deal, or poles arranged along the top 
of the whole length, and fo train the 
branches of the trees along from itake 
to ftake, y 

But for the fake of ornament, a re- 
gular frame or treillage may be formed 


of 
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of fquare timbers, and, to have it more 
durable, the principal pofts:might be 
of oak; two or three inches fquare, and 
rails carried from poit to pott, she firit 
about eighteen inches from the bottom, 
one at top, and a third in the middie 
fpace; then'thin fquare flips of lath, 
er {mall afhen poles, or the like, are 
fixed upright to the rails on the fide 
Next ‘the trees, a sfoot’ afunder, and 
paint the whole with cil-colour, to 
render it more ornamental and durable, 

To either of the above treillage- 
work, the Efpalier-trees are to be trai- 
ned in a reguiar manner, bringing the 
lowermoit branches down horizontal- 
ly within eigst or ten inches of the 
ground, tying them to the uprights of 
the treillaze ; the next courfe fix or 
eight inches above thefe, in the fame 
pofition; the fame of the next and 
every fucceeding courfe all the way 
up, preferving an equal number cn 
each fide, ranging exa@ly in the fame 
horizontal pofition, and diftance from 
bettom to top, trainiag them always 
along at. full length, except there be a 
want of wood in any part; then, to 
force out the fupply wanted, fhorten 
fome contiguous ihoots to five or fix 
inches, either the fame fummer it is 
produced in June, otherwife not till 
{pring following, and fo continue every 
year-increafing the number of hori- 
zontals, and place them properly, till 
the trees, are furnifhed with branches 
one above another, from the bottom to 
the top of the treillage, 


As to the general pruning of Efpa- 


lier-trees, obfervé, that the branches 
are, for the general part, to be trained 
always at full Jength, for fhortening 
more than juft neceffary to procure an 
occafional fupply of wood, would not 
only produce a confuiion of branches, 
but as the trees always produce their 
fruit wpon fpurs, which, if the bran- 
ches are trained at fulllength, gene- 
rally. firft form themfelves towards’ the 
upper, part, and gradually along. the 
fides at, each eye ; that by fhorténing 
it would cut away the faid firft fruit- 
ful parts, and from the lower eyes, 
that initead of forming fpurs, force out 
firong unneceffary wood, and fearce 
any fruit ; and this is the reafon we 
fee fo many ill-formed Efpalier-trees, 
many people thinking fhortening the 
thoots is neceffary to firengthen them 
as they call it, and hereby the. tree 
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throws out vaft quantities of wood 
every fummer, which they either then, 
or in winter or {pring pruning, cut 
eut, generally leaving a {tump ot each 
fhoot about an inch or two long, and 
from every eye of thefe ftumps, more 
{trong thoots rife the year following, 
and thefe-are alfo Rumped off in the 
fame manner, and fo they continve 
from year to year, by which means the 
tree 1s filled with large cluftering rag- 
ged {purs, formed entirely of the ftumps 
of fhoots: therefore, always keeping 
in mind to continue all the Moots and 
branches principally at full length, and 
when neceffary to cut out any fuper- 
abundant wood, always take it off 
quite clofe, never leaving any ftump, 
and conitantly encourage the fruit- 
fpurs, which are natural fhoots from 
about half an inch to one or two in 
length ; obferving hOwever; when any 
of thefe are worn out, or grown Can- 
Kery, or become very long, as to pro- 
je& confiderably foreright, they fhould 
be cut out clofe, to make room for 
thofe of better growth, 

Efpaliers fhould have two principal 
dreffings annually, i. e, f{ummer and 
winter pruning, 

In fummer the trees often produce 
numbers ef fhoots more than are wan- 
ted, orthat can be trained in; there- 
fore, keeping in mind the proper dif- 
tances and general pofition of the ne- 
cefflary branches to form each tree, 
begin early in June, and clear off all 
fuperfluities as they are produced, that 
is, all fore-right fheots iffuing from 
the front and back of the branches ; 
and thofe of very luxuriant growth, 
fhould always be difplaced, rubbing or 
cutting them off clofe ; not, however, 
reducing any of thofe fhoots produced 
immediately from the end of the bran. 
ches, which muft he left entire, to ex- 
tend the branch in length, and form a 
further fupply of fruit-fpurs. ~ All o- 
ther fhoots, however good and well- 
placed, arifing from the fides of the 
Hiorizontals, and that are evidently fu- 
pérabundant, i. e. more than what 
can be trained in, confiftent with the 
allotted diftances, and regular pofition 
of the general horizontals, or bearing- 
branches, fhoutd.alfo be taken off; ob- 
ferving however, to preferve here and 
there a good {hoot towards the lower 
part of the branches, in the moft va- 
cant fpaces, or where bad branches 

Rr2 occur, 
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occur, training them up between at 
full Jength till winter pruning ; and/if 
then not wanted, may be cut out; for 
it is neceffary always, at any rate, to 
leave fome as a referve till winter, in 
cafe of any unforefeen vacancy, hap- 
pening. Inthe above manner go over 
the Efpalier-trees, of all forts, twice 
every fummer, at leaft, the firft time 
early in June as aforefaid, and again 
in July. In the firft drefing in June, 
which, if there are any vacancies want 
filling, you may pinch any contiguous 
ftrong young ihoot of the year, to three 
or four eyes, whereby it will furnifh 
the, like number of fhoots the fame 
feafon, which you.may train into the 
vacant fpace. 

The ahove fummer dreffings are not 
only beneficial tothe trees, but, clear- 
ing out ufelefs wood, admits the fun 
and air to effect the growth and ripen- 
ing of the fruit. 

In performing the fummer dreffings, 
if you begin betimes, before the young 
wood becomes long and woody, all 
redundances may be rubbed off clofe 
by hand; but if the fhoots are firft 
fuffered to be of confiderable length, 
or hardened, the knife muft be ufed, 
always rubbing or cutting clofe. 

Winter pruning.—This may be p 
formed any time from the fall of 
leaf in November, till March ; in this 
pruning a general regulation is to be 
obferved, both to old and new bran- 
ches when neceffary, therefore examine 
firft the ftate of all the main horizon- 
tals, if any are decayed, or much can- 
kered, take them out, either to their 
origin, or to fome healthful young 
branch arifing from them below the 
defeat ; likewife an old naked"branch, 
not furnifhed with bearing fpurs, ‘nor 
fupport- branches, that are, fhould alfo 
be cut out, where there are large cluf- 
tering ragged {purs, formed by the re- 
maining ftumps of fhortened fhoots, as 
before obferved, cut them alfo off clofe, 
being careful to preferve all the natural 
truit-fpurs already deferibed. £xa- 
mine alfo fuch young thoots that were 
trained up in the fummer drefling, 
fuch of them that are weil placed, and 
towards the lower part of the main 
branches, and are likely to be wanted 
to fill any prefent or future vacancy, 
are to be left and trained up regularly 
at full length; for it is necefiary ai- 
ways to have fome young branches in 
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training between the principal ones, 
in different parts, where you fhall 
judge neceffary, without crowding, to 
be coming forward gradually to a bear- 
ing ftate, to fupply the place of fuch 
as are apparently in a decaying ftate, 
or but bad bearers; all other young 
fheots left in fummer, that are not 
wanied for the above purpofe, fhould 
now be cut out clofe, obferving, as in 
the fummer pruning, that all fhoots 
arifing fingly, immediately from the 
ends of the horizontals, muft now alfo 
be left entire, that is, leaving only one 
to each branch as a leader, and to ex- 
tend the refpeétive branches in full 
length, to fill the extent of Efpalier al- 
lotted ; fothat every branch and fhoot 
fo referved for training in, muft, ex- 
cept in cafe of a vacancy, alfo {till be 


* continued along at full length, they 


will then naturally form fruit-fpurs at 
alméft every eye or bud all along their 
fides, 

For the branchés of apples, pears, 
plumbs, cherries, &c. always produce 
their fruit upon f{purs, which generally 
begin to form when the branches are 
two or three years old, provided the 
branches are left entire, but if fhort- 
ened, they never form properly, 

Having winter- pruned the trees, 
you mutt then proceed to freth tie all 
the horizontals, old and new, in aneat 
manner, to the treillage, ftill prefer- 
ving an equal number on each fide of 
every tree, and all at regular diftances 
of fix or eight inches, and their pofi- 
tion fo much horizontal, as their ex- 
tremities may not be above fix or eight 
inches higher than the bottom parts, 
training every branch as ftraight as an 
arrow, clean from the bottom to the 
extremity, tying them neatly to each 
upright of the treillage, 

The beft material for tying the bran- 
ches of Efpaliers, is ofier, chufing the 
{mall twigs of about eighteen inches, 
or two feet long; which, if you have 
none of your own growing, you may 
purchafe cheap enough at the bafket- 
makers, ‘The yellow ofier is the beft, 
if it can be obtained, 

The mode of tying up is, put the 
the twig around behind the treillage, 
keeping the biggeft end faft, bring the 
other end round the branch to meet it, 
twifting it about the big end once or 
twice, clofe to the branch, and tura 
the pointin betwixt that and the tying, 

draw 
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draw it right, then cut both ends even, 
to about an inch; in this manner every 
branch muft be tied to all the uprights 
of the treillage its length reaches, 

ESTRAY, in law, any, beaft, not 
wild, that is found within a lordfhip, 
and owned by no-body; in which cafe, 
being cried according to law in the 
two next maiket towns adjacent, and 
not claimed ina year and a day by the 
owner, it becomes the property of the 
lord of the manor or liberty wherein 
it was found. 

ESTREAT, in law, a true copy, 
note, or duplicate of an original wri- 
ting or record, efpecially fines, amerce- 
ments, penalties, &c. fet down and 
impofed in the rolls of a court, to be 
levied by the bailiff, or other officer, 

ESTREPEMENT, in law, any fpoil 
made by tenants for life on any lands, 
&c, to the prejudice of the reverfioner, 
It is alfo taken to fignify the making 
barren land, by continual ploughing 
and fowing, and thereby drawing out 
the heart of the ground without ma- 
nuring, or rather good hufbandry, by 
which means it is impaired. 

ETCH, the fame with Erfh, 

ETERNAL FLOWER, [Guaphali- 
um.| Goldy-locks, Mr. Miller rec- 
Kons no lefs than eighteen fpecies of 
this plant, one of which is Caffidony, 
already mentioned. ‘They are all her- 
baceous and fmall fhrubby flowering 
perennials, rifing of different ftatures, 
from fix or eight inches, to four or five 
feet ; adorned with white hoary leaves, 
and terminated by white compound 
flowers, which are remarkable for pre- 
ferving their beauty for years after they 
are gathered. They begin to flower 
in June, and continue till the end of 
thefummer. They are propagated by 
flips or cuttings of their fhoots. 

EVER-GREENS. All forts of trees, 
fhrubs, and herbaceous plants, that 
retain their green leaves the year round, 
may be denominated Ever-greens, tho’ 
it is moft commonly underftood of 
trees and fhrubs, of which there are 
great numbers in our gardens and 
plantations, employed for ornament, 
variety, and as foreft-trees for timber, 
many of which are adapted to grow in 
any part of the habitable world; and, 
in general, their leaves are harder and 
lefs fucculent than thofe of deciduous 
trees, They are not in the leaft influ- 
enced by the clemency or inclemency 
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of feafons, bat preferve them in con. 
ftant verdure through the year; the 
old leaves remaining a long time after 
the formation of the new ones, and’ 
co not drop them at any determinate 
time, 

Many herbaceous perennials enjoy 
the fame privilege with the ever-green 
trees in retaining their leaves, and re- 
fift the feyerities of winter ; fome even 
can difpenfe with earth for fome con- 
fiderable time, fuch as the houfe- 
leeks, navel-worts, aloes, &c, being 
replete with juices, which the leaves 
imbibe from the humidity of the at- 
mofphere, fufficient for effeGing the 
purpofes of vegetation. 


EveERGREEN Lon y/uckle, See Ho- 
NEYSUCKLE, 
EveERGREEN Oak. See Oax. 


EVERGREEN Privet. SeePriver, 
EvERGREEN Rofe, See Rose. 
EverGcreen Thorn, [Pyracantha.] 
This ‘plant grows naturally in the 
hedges in the South of France and 
Italy, and flowers come from the fide 
of the branches in large umbels ; they 
are fmaller than thofe-of the common 
hawthorn, and of a dirty white; thefe 
are fucceeded by roundifh red berries, 
which ripen in the winter, and being 
mixed with the ever - green. leaves, 
make a pretty appearance, It is pro- 
pagated by feeds or layers, 
EVERLASTING PEA, [Lathyras.] 


Chickling yetches,*{weet pea. The ¥ Oa 


pea : 
¥pecies are, 1. Broad-leaved perennial 


Lathyrus, or everlafting pea; 2. Odo- * 


riferous, or f{weef-icented pea; 3. Tan- / 


gier pea; 4. Crimfon grafs vetch ;.and 
from thefe are produced a numerous 
Variety, 

All thefe fpecies of Lathyrus are 
herbaceous, and of hardy growth; 
their, talks long, flender, and furnifh- 
ed with cirrhi, or clafpers; for the 
purpofe ef climbing and fupporting 
themielves 5 the firft fort is pirennial, 
or everlafting in roct, but annual in 
ftalk ; and the other are annual in fialk 
and robt, rifing from feed in fpring, 
and wholly perifh in autumn. They ali 
merit culture as flowering plants, but 
the perennial fort is the moft valuable, 
both for its durability in root, and 
long continuance in’ bloom; the an- 
nual forts, however, flower very or- 
namentally, and by three or four dif- 
ferent fowings, may be made to Rower 
all fummer and autuma, 
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The flowers of all the fpecies are 
papilionaceous, ot butterfly-fhaped, 
having four irregular petals, that is, a 
vexilium, or ftandard, two fide wings, 
and a keel at bottom, fucceéded by a 
long compreffed pod, filled with pea- 
like feeds, 

Failing EVIL, Epilepfy.. In this, 
difeafe the borfe falls down fuddenly, 
His teeth and his eyes beceme fixed, 
but his head and body is fhook and ex- 
tremely agitated ; froth bubbles out 
of his mouth, his flanlss heave and la- 
bour, and fometimes there is an inyo- 
luntary excretion of the dung and 
urine; all which arife from an invo- 
luntary and diforderly motion of the 
blood and animal fpirits, rufhing with 
greater impetuofity into a mufcle of 
one fide, than that which is its anta- 
goniit, fo as to occafion a vellication 
and contraétion of that mufcle; and 
becaufe there is not an’ equal quantity 
of blood and fpirits detached into the 
oppofite mufcle, therefore that mem- 
ber cannot be extended as wellas con- 
tracted, but drawn one way, and the 
part affeCted will continue immove- 
able, excepting in thofe violent thocks 
and agitations., 

The caufes may be, firft, whatever 
waftes and exhaufts the body, or any 
of its parts, as the taking away too 
much blood, violent purging or hard 
labour, long ficknefs ; fecondly, what- 
ever fills the body too much, and gives 
origin to obftru€tions in the blood- 
vefleis or brings a debility and weak- 
nefs into the ftomach; and, laftly, 
wounds, or whatever elfe caufes pain 
and inflammation, 

As to the cure, it is the fame with 
that of an apoplexy of vertigo ; only 
this general “FUIe-is tO be oBlerved, 
that when it proceeds from lownefs, 
evacuations by blooding and purging 
are to be laid afide, excepting where 
fome circumftances may make a mo- 
derate ufe of tnem. 

Sleeping Evir, Lethargy. The fleep- 
ing evil in horfes, is the fame that we 
call the lethargy in our own fpecies, 
and it will be as fatal to them as it is 
to ourfelves, if not remedied in time, 
The caufe is their eating a great quan- 
tity of coarfe food, and having lefs 
work than ufual, 

It thews itfelf by their being flug- 
gith, and continually fleeping or do- 
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aing. The remedy is the foitowing 
ball :=—— 

Pound in a marble mortar a handful 
of the plant calied Wali-pepper, or 
fharp Stone-crop. It is a common 
creeping plant upon walls and bears 
yellow flowers... Put to this a very 
little white wine, and fgueeze out the 
juice. Grind in a mortar four ounces 
of elecampane powder, and one dram 
of powder of pellitory of Spain; add 
the juice to thefé, and then put in a, 
quarter of a pound of Caftile foap, 
work and beat all well together; and 
then putin liquorice powder by a lit- 
tle at a time, to bring it to a foft pafte, 
Keep this ina pot, and every morn- 
ing, before he has taken any food, give 
him a piece of it as big as a large wal- 
nut, greafed. Lethim drink milk and 
water, warmed, after it, and keep him 


ftirring. 
Coif Evizt. Seé Cor TeviLs 
Poll Evit. The Poll Evil is 2A im- 


pofthume which arifes on’ the poll of 
the horfe, and, for the moft part; is 
caufed by the fretting of a new halter 
or collar, &¢. At firft it requires no 
other method of cure than what is 
common to’ other boils and inflamed 
tumours, viz. by ripening and bring~ 


_ ing it to matter ; but fometimes it de- 


generates to a finuous ulcer, though 
that be generally owing to want of 
fkill, 

There is a fmall finus under the 
noll-bone, where the matter is apt to 
lodge, unlefs care be taken to keep the 
part firm with bandage; but, inftead 
of that, the farriers generally thruft in 
a long tent, which raifes the flefh, and 
opens a way into the finus; and by 
this means, an ulcer is created where 
there needs be none; all, therefore, 
that is further neceffary on this head, 
is to caution the practitioner againft 
fuch ill methods; and if the tumor 
has a very large cavity within it,: it is 
much’ better to Jay it fomewhat open, 
than to thruit foreign fubftances inzo 
it; and, if it acquires an ulcerous 
difpofition, it muft be treated as fuch, 

Hungry Evir, Ravenous appetite. 
See Fout-FEEDING. 

EUPHORBIUM. A gummy refin 
exuding from a large oriental fhrub, 
It is brought to us immediately from 
Barbary, in drops of an irregular form; 
fome of which, upon being broken, 

are 
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are found to contain little thorns, 
frall twigs, flowers, and other vege- 
tahle matter; others are hollow, with- 


out any thing in their cavity; the. 


tears in general ‘are of a pale yellow 
colour. externally, fomewhat white 


_ within fide; they eafily break between 


the fingers. Lightly, applied to th 

tongue, they affect it with a very {harp 
biting tafte ; and, upon being held for 
fome time in the mouth, prove vehe- 
mently acrimonicus, indam ling. and 
exulcerating the fauces, &c. - Euphor- 
bium is extremely troublefome to pul- 
verize ; the finer part of the powder, 
which flies off, affeéting the head ina 
violent manner, The acrimony is fo 
great, as to render it abfolutely unfit 


* for any internal ufe, Several correctors 


have been contrived to abate its viru- 
lence, but the beft of them are not to 
be trufted to ; and as there feems to be 
no real occafion for it, unlefs for fome 
external purpofes, we think, with 
Hoffman and others, that it ought to 


- be expunged from the catalogue of in- 


‘ 


ternal medicines. 

Eurxorgium, | Eupforbia. | Spurge. 
Burning thorny plant. An herbaceous 
fhrubby fucculent plant, of which are 
reckoned up no lefs than thirty-two 
fpecies by Mr. Miller, They are tender 
exotics, and require the affiftance of 
the ftove and green-houfe, All the 
fpecies of Euphorbia are very fuccu- 
lent in ftalks and branches, abounding 
with a milky juice, fo extremely acrid, 
as to burn linen, or blifter the hand or 
any part of the fkin, where applied ; 
and the branches being fo fucculent, 
cuttings thereof, if preferved dry, may 
be kept out of the ground. feveral 
months if neceffary, and then planted, 
will readily emit roots and grow. 

_ They are all natives of the hot parts 


“of Africa, Afia, and America, and re- 


tained here in our ftoves as plants of 
curiofity, for the great fingularity of 
their ftrange growth. 

In their culture here, they.muft be 
kept always in pots of very light fandy 
or rubbifhy poor foil, and placed upon 
the fhelves in the hot houfe. 

They are all eafily propagated by 
cuttings of their branches any time in 
fummer; take off the cuttings with a 
knife, from three to five or fix inches 
long; lay them on a dry fhelf till the 
wound is dried up and {fkinned over, 
as for other fucculent cuttings; when 
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your ewes from the flock, and give to | 


each half a pint of ftrong ale, or the 
fame quantity of good Odcber, mel- 
low, filky beer, and not that which is 
harp by ftalenefs ; and for giving it 
in the eafieft and fafeft manner, you 
may run the ale or beer through a 
funnel into the ewe’s mouth; and 
when the ewes have been all thus fer- 

ed, put them into a proper place, 
Not too large, nor too narrow, that 
the ewes may be confined with one or 
more rams, that have been before a 
little better kept than ordinary for this 
purpote. Out of fix ewes, that I have 
Known to take ram in this manner, 
not one of them has failed proving with 
lamb. By theabove method, and the 
affiftance of a fuilicient number of 
hands, an hundred ewes may be thus 
dofed with ftrong drink, and if rams 
enough are provided, they will all pre- 
fently take ram, 

EXERCISE. <A proper agitation 
given to an animal body, in order.to 
produce falutary effects. 

Exercife duly given to horfes that 
are well fed, is not only the beft means 
of all others to prevent ill habits, but 
to preferve them in a perfe& fiate of 
health ; for exercife converts the food 
into good and wholefome nourifhment; 
it promotes the circulation, of the 
blood, and all the glandular difchar- 
ges, fo as greatly to enliven the body, 
and to make way for freth fupplies of 
aliment. It invigorates the fpirits, 
gives ftrength and firmnefs to the 

mufcles 
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this is -effeQed, plant them fingly in 
{mall pots of dry fandy foil, and plunge 
them in the bark-bed, give a little wa- 
ter once or twice a week, and they will 
foon be weil rooted, and may then be 
placed upon the theives in any part of 
the ftove, 

They muft be allowed larger pots 
occafionally, once every year or two, 
but never put them into any too large ; 
waterings will be néceflary now and 
then, which in winter is fuficient once 
a week, and not oftener than twice in 
fpring, and about two or three times a 
veeck in the heat of fummer, 

EUPHRASY. Eyebrighe, 

EWE, The femaie of the theep. 
Mr, Ellis, in his Treatife on Sheep, has 
given us the following fecret, which 
he pofitively afferts will make ewes 
take ram at any time ofthe year. 

“* Separate, fays he, fix or more of 
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mufcles and finews, and enables a 
horfe to endure labour. And when 
exercifé is given abroad in an open 
air, it adds greatly to a hor{e’s vigour, 
and prevents any difpofition to putrid 
cohefions in the blood, which a clofe 
ftagnated air often produces, and this 
efpecially when horfes are young, and 
their appetites ftrong; for, indeed, 
when horfes grow old, their appetites 
are more moderate, and relft is often- 
times more agreeable to them than ja- 
bour. Neverthelefs, exercife is, more 
or lefs, abfolutely neceffary for all 
horfes, young or old: for we may ob- 
ferve, even old horfes, when they lie 
much ftill, though they are not apt, 
as young horfes, to turn dire&ly fick, 
and fall into fevers; yet as their blood 
grows poor, and languid with age, 
they become fubje& to many infirmi- 
ties, as fwellings of their fheath and 
bellies, with other dropfical fymptoms, 
and fometimes to obftinate corruptions 
on their ikins, which exercife in a 
proper degree often prevents. 

Horfes, by their natural aétivity, 
are every way fuited to exercife and 
labour, and in that refpeét are more 
useful than any other of the brute crea- 
tures ; only it depends on us how they 
are to be treated, both for their own 
prefervatioh, and our benefit; and 
their food ought always to be propor- 
tioned according to their exercife. But 
the time and manner of a horfe’s ex- 
ercife is to be regarded ; for if he hap- 
pens either to be worked at an unfea- 
fonable time, or beyond his ftrength, 
it will be more injurious to him than 
if he had not been worked at all, 
Therefore this general caution is al- 
ways needful, viz. never to ride a horfe 
hard, or put him upon any violent 
exercife when he hath been newly fed, 
and has his belly full of meat or wa- 
ter; but fhonld be moved out at firft 
gently, and he will naturally mend his 
pace, as his food’and water begins to 
affuage, when his rider may urge him 
on to further fpeed, as his bufinefs 
_may require, 

We need not tell any one, that when 
a horfe is hot with riding, 6r any o- 
ther fharp laborious exercifé, he fhould 
be cooled by degrees, this being known 
to almnoit every ftable-boy from cuf- 
tom and ufe, though it is often ne- 
gieéted through ignorance or idlenefs, 
er done with little judgment, And, 
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therefore, when a man has travelled 
hard upon a journey, or when horfes 
have been driven hard in a coach or 
chaife, it is not fufficient, after they 
come to their bating place, or to the 
end of their day’s journey, to walk 
them about in hand for haif an hour, 
or more, which is ufually done, but 
their pace fhduld alfo be flackened for 
a mils or two before they come in, and 
after that, fhould alfo be walked fome 
time in hand, that they may cool gra- 
dually before they are brought into the 
fiable, with a thin cloth laid over 
each, if they have been ufed to it, 
This is the fafeft way for young horfes, 
that have been Kept well, and have 
worked but little, And when fuch 
horfes come late to the end of their 
day’s journey, or when the weather is 
fo bad, that they cannot be walked 
about in hand, they fhould then be 
rubbed all over their bodies and limbs, 
till they are quite cool, without taking 
off their harnefs and faddles, and when 
cloathed ; for when all the fmalleft 
blood-veffels are reslete and full, as 
they muft unavoidably be in all ftrong 
and efpecially in Jong continued ex- 
ercife, and the blood extremely heat- 
ed, and running like a torrent, and 
fudden chill or damp will produce 
ftoppages and obftruétions, where the 
veffels are the moft minute and fmall, 
or wherever there is the greateft weak- 
nefs and relaxation, fometimes in- 
wardly in the iungs, fometimes in the 
liver and kidneys, and fometimes in 
the ftomach and guts, and other mem- 
branous parts; and this is ufually fol- 
lowed with inward pain.and inflam- 
mation, cr with great dulnefs and 
heavineis, which, in the end, often’ 
produce many untoward diforders 5 
er if the limbs happen to be weak and 
relaxed, the blood and juices will foon 
drop down and ftagnate there, fo as 
to produce fwellings, and fometimes 
ulcerations, that are troublefome e- 
nough to remove, efpecially in thofe 
that have been little accuitomed to 
fuch kind of labour; for habit and 
ufe, in continued exercife, alters the 
cafe very much, becaufe that ftrength- 
ens and invigorates the nerves and fi- 
news, as we obferve in fome hackney 
or job horfes, which are fo feafcned to 
their work, that fcarce any thing can 
hurt them, Indeed, fome of the job- 
horfes, that we fee endure fo much 
labour, 
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jabour, are naturally ftrong and. very 


hardy, and have at firft been carefully 
managed by their owners, who are not 
able to bear the lofs of cattle, as gen- 
tlemen or men of fortune; and, there- 
fore, we fee them generally both be- 
gin and end their work with great 
coolnefs, and when they chance to 
meet with horfes that they find un- 
able to go through their hard work, 
they ufually make their bufinefs only 
a mere play, that they may not lofe 
their flefh, until they can difpofe of 
them to the beft advantage. Another 
neceflary caution for the prefervation 
of our horfes is, never to feed them too 
foon after they have been heated with 
exencifes \ 

EXOTIC, Foreign; not produced 
in our own country. 

EXPERIMENT. Trial. 

EXPOSURE. The fituation or a- 
fpeé of a garden or wall, with refpe& 
to the fun and winds ; itis therefore 
as various as the points of the com- 
pafs, being either direét, as eaft, weit, 
north, or fouth, or declining, as fonth- 
eaft, fouth-weit, &c. A garden flo- 
ping to the fouth is faid to havea fouth 
expofure or afpeét, or a wall with 
trees facing the eaft is faid to have an 
eaft expofure ; the fouth-eaft, or fouth- 
fouth-eaft points, are generally rec- 
koned the beft expofures for gardens, 
by reafon they will enjoy the benefit of 
the morning fun, and be lefs expofed 
to the injuries of the weft and fouth- 
weft winds, which in this climate are 
the mott violent ; the next beft afpec& 
is the fouth, particularly if the land is 
moift, but if it be of a dry nature, its 
produét is very apt to be burnt up in 
hot fummers, though it extremely well 
fuits winter crops, With refpeé to 
walls, we would give the preference to 
the fouth or fouth-weft expofure for 
tender fruits 5; for although the eaftern 
afpeé receives the invigorating rays of 
the fun in the morning, yet the tender 
bloffoms are very liable to be deftroyed 
by the dry eafterly winds, which ge- 
nerally prevail at the time the trees are 
in flower; therefore, a wall with trees 
inclining alittle to the weitward of the 
fouth hath this advantage, that the 
bloffoms receive but little damage from 
the frofts, which melt before the fun 
comes to fhine on them, and fall off 
like dew, without doing much harm ; 
however, as there will be contrary 
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afpeéts, thefe may be planted with 
fuch forts of fruits as do not require fo 
much heat toripen them and where- 
ever there are north afpeéted walls, 
they are only fit for baking pears or 
plumbs, morello cherries for prefer 
ving ; or fome duke cherries may be 
thus continued longer in the feafon, as 
there is a month difference between 
the ripening on one fide of the wall 
and on the other, 

EXTRAPAROCHIAL, out of any 
parifh ; privileged or exempt from the 
duties of a parifh, 

EXUVIAE. Catt-fkins ; caft-fhells 5 
whatever is thrown off by animals or 
vegetables, 

. EYE. The orgah of fight in an 
animal body, orthat which reprefents 
objeéts to the mind, 

The goodnefs or badnefs of the eyes~ 
in horfés, is a’ thing wherein the beft 
judges are fometimes miftaken; for 
moft people regard the clearnefs and 
tranfparency of the eye, which indeed 
ought to be confidered ; but itis woith 
obferving, that horfes, before they are 
fix years old, have not that tranfpa- 
rency in their eyes which they arrive 
at afterwards: becaufe, while they are 
young and growing, their juices are 
vifcid and balfamic; fo that their eyes 
look thicker and clearer, in proportion 
as their blood and juices happen to be 
more or lefs in a good ftate. The 
fame may be obferved in all horfes that 
have colds, when the veffels of the 
eyes are full; the eyes at that time 
look thick, and fometimes inflamed, 
and a blow on the eye, or a bite, will 
have the fame effeét, when there is not 
the leait danger of blindnefs. 

It is not, therefore, always the clear- 
nefs of the eye that denotes its good~- 
nefs, but a man is always to form his 
judgment from other indications, par- 
ticularly from the form and manner of 
the eye, which includes not only the 
body of the eye, but the eye-lids, eye- 
brows, and ail the parts belonging to 
it. Many good eyed horfes have a hea- 
vinefs in their countenance, with a 
lowering brow, yet great numbers of 
this afpe& go blind with cataraéts 
when they are about feven years old, or 
between feven and eight, or fometimes 
later. Thefe are the moft fufpicious, 
where there is a bunch or fullnefs be- 
tween the upper eye-lid and the eye- 
brow, with a fullnefs round the under 
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eye-lid ; fo that the eye appears as if it 
was inviron’dinaring, Such horfes are 
often flefhy about the head and jaws, 
which, upon every cold, orrather flight 
accident, expofes them to defluxions 
in their eyes. 

When the eye is extremely flat, or 
funk within its orbit, it is always a 
bad fign, even though there be no de- 
fluxions or humour upon it, A fmail 
pig-eye is none of the beft, nor a large 
gogling eye, The one often perifhes 
for want of nourifhment, occafioned 
by fome defeét in the nerves or the 
arteries that fupply it with blood ; the 
other by being too much expofed to 
accidents, and by having too great fup- 
plies of nourifhment. 

That eye is almoft always weak 
which is of a longith oval figure, efpe- 
cially where the two corners are nar- 
row, like the fhape of an almond, 
When the coat or membrane, that rifes 
from the under part of the eye hap- 
pens to be large and thick, fo as to 
prefs the eye-ball, and the caruncle or 
Kernel on the inward corner next the 
nofe is fpungy and moift, though there 
is fometimes a remedy for this defect, 
yet fuch horfes in the end generally go 
blind. 

When the eyes are bad, the mufcles 
or movers of the eyes are generally 
weak ; fo if the eye looks dead and 
lifelefs, the beft way of trial is to hold 
up the horfe’s head in the fame man- 
ner as when a drench is to be given, 
which will draw the eye upward ; and 
if it remains there fixed and immove- 
able, or has a languid motion, it 
is a pretty fure fign the eye is bad. 
And this trial will, for the moit part, 
hold good whether the eye be moift 
or dry, 

Some regard the colour of the eye, 
which, however, is different according 
to the difference of colour in horfes ; 
and indeed we are fo far to regard the 
colour, that if the iris or circle that 
furrounds the pupil or fight of the 
eye be diftin@, and of a pale variegated 
cinnamon colour, it always denotes a 
good eye, 
diftin@, where the humours of the eyes 
are moit clear and pellucid ; and thofe 
horfes have the beft eyes, which in co- 
lour refemble the eyes of a fheep or 
goat; but. few horfes arrive to that 
perfection of colour and tranfparency, 
till they are at leaft fix years old or 


For the iris is always moft | 
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upwards, On the other hand, if the 
iris or circle round the pupil be of a 
dark muddy colour, and does not ap- 
pear diftiné and variegated, till one 
approaches very near the eye, and if 
the narrow fky-coloured verge, which 
we obferve more or lefs in moft horfes 
on the outfide of the iris, happens to 
be of a milky hue, it is no good fign, 
Neverthelefs, wall-eyed horfes have for 
the moft part good eyes, 

Some, in examining the eyes, have 
a regard to the colour of the horfe, 
which we take to be no fure way of 
judging; for as there are good horfes 
of all colours, fo there are good-eyed 
horfes of all colours, The grey, efpe- 
cially the pigeon or dove-colouredgrey, 
are the moft fufpected ; alfo the iron- 
grey, the dun, &c. But we think we 
may fay from experience, that what- 
ever colour is the moft common a- 
mong the horfes, fo as to exceed in 
number, abounds moft with bad eyes 5 
and we have obferved as many bad- 
eyed horfes among the black coach 
breed as any other, 

Moft people, in examining a horfe’s 
eyes, lead him under a gate-way, or 
fome fhade, that they may fee perfe@ly - 
the colour and tranfparency of the eye; 
but the beft way is to obferye his 
countenance when he comes firft out of 
a dark ftable into a ftrong light; for 
if he has any weaknefs in his eyes, 
he will wrinkle his brow, and look 
upward to receive more light; and if 
the pupil at the fame time be large, it 
is a bad fign; and therefore the beft 
way is to look to a horfe’s eyes firft in 
the fhade, to obferve the dimenfions of 
the pupil, and if that leffens upon his 
coming out into a ftrong light, it is 
almoft an infallible fign that the eye 
is good. 

Some fufpe& all horfes that ftartle to 
haye bad eyes; indeed many bad-eyed 
horfes are apt to ftartle: but a horfe 
that ftarts and looks upwards, lifting 
his feet high when he moves, as if 
afraid to touch the ground, fuch is 
more likely to have bad eyes than one 
that ftartles ; for many horfes ftartle 
merely out of fear, and we imagine 
not a few from fome defeé 1n vifion, 
viz, from feeing objeéts indiftin@ly at 
fome diftance, ,in all which cafes the 
eyes may be ftrong and durable, though 
many fancy them to be weak. But if 
a horfe frequently fiartles when no 
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obje& is before him that might caufe 
him to ftartle, we may then fufpeét his 
eyes to be but indifferent, 

Upon the whole, that eye is gene- 
nerally good where the eye-lids are 
thin, where the outward coat or tuni- 
cle of the eye is alfo thin and delicate, 
where the caruncle next the nofe is 
{mall and dry, where the eye is tranf- 
parent and fprightly, when a horfe has 
a bold refolute look, and takes notice 
of objects without fear, On the other 
hand, when a horfe moves his ears 
backwards and forwards, and feems 
furprifed at every noife or motion of 
the hand ; when he raifes his feet high, 
is uncertain in his walk or ftep, and 
unequal in his goings ; when his eyes 
appear full and fwoln witha ficfhy 
circle round them, or when they are 
funk or flat, or of a longifh oval figure ; 
when the outer coat is thick, and co- 
vers a great part of the eye-ball, and 
the glands or Kernels of the eye are 
fpungy and moift, all thefe denote the 
badnefs of the eyes, and are often the 
forerunners of blindnefs, 

Eve. of a Tree. A fmall pointed 
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ABACEOUS. 
a bean. 

FALDAGE, This is a privilege 
which many Lords anciently retained 
to themfelves of fetting up fheep-folds 
or pens in any fields, without their 
manors, the better to manure them ; 
and this not only with their own, but 
with their tenants fheep, which is cal- 
led Sc&afalde. This Faldage, in fome 
places, is called a Fold-courfe, on Free- 
fold, 

FALDFEE, Fee or compofition for 
faldage. 

FALLOW. Land ploughed and til- 
led, but not fown. This is abfolutely 
neceffary at fome times to be done, to 
recover the exhaufted ftrength of the 
ground, Turnips, vetches, buckwheat, 
&c. are fometimes fown on the fallow 
before a crop; and are properly termed 
J meliorating crops. Lands in a fallow 
want more or lefs ploughing, accord. 
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knot to which the leaves adhere, and 
from which the fhoots or fprigs fpring 
forth. 

Eyre. Among gardeners, implies 
the fmall bud or fhoot inferted into a 
tree. 

EYEBRIGHT, [Euphrafa. |] This 
is a very low plant, growing wild in 
moift fields, It has for fome time been 
celebrated as an ophthalmic, both ta- 
ken internally, and applied externally, 
Hildanus fays, he has known old men 
of feyenty, who had loft their fight, 
recover it again by the ufe of this 
herb, Later praétitioners, however, 
have not been fo happy as to obferve 
any fuch good effects from it. At 
prefent it is totally and juftly difre- 
garded, 

EYEWORT.. Eyebright, 

EYE-WATER,. Waterto cure dif- 
orders in the eyes, 

For watery and inflamed eyes, the 
following is a good prefcription after 
bleeding and purging 

Take of white vitriol half an ounce, 
water fcur pints, boil it till the vitriol 
is diffolved, and then filtre the liquor, 
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ing to the foulnefs, never lefs than 
three, often five or fix times for tur- 
nips, or till the land be thoroughly 
clean and well broken, 


Fattow. A colour, a pale red or 


pale yellow, 


FALSE-QUARTER. A rift, crack, 
or chink, on the outfide, but moft 
commonly on the infide of an horfe’s 
hoof, which is an unfound quarter, 
feeming like a piece put therein, and 
not all of one entire piece, It comes 
fometimes by ill-fhoeing and paring ; 
fometimes by gravelling, or a prick 
with a nail or ftub, which will make 
him halt, and waterith blood will 
iffue out of thechink orrift, The beft 
method of cure is to turn the horfe to 
grafs. 


FAN, An inftrument, which by its 
motion, caufes wind, being ufeful in 
winnowing corn, /@¢ //OU8 - 
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FANTOME CORN, Thin or light 
corn, 

FARCY, A diftemper to which 
horfes are too often fubje@. It is a 
difeafe of the blood-veffels, generally 
following the courfe of the veins, and, 
when inveterate, thickens their coat 
and integuments, 

At firft one or more fmall fwellings 
or round buds, like grapes or berries, 
{pring out over the veins, and are of- 
ten exquifitely painful to the touch; 
in the beginning they are hard, but 
foon turn into foft blifters, whick, 
when broke, difcharge an oily or bloo- 
dy ichor, and turn into very foul and 
ill-difpofed ulcers. In fome horfes it 
appears on the head only; in fome on 
the external jugular; in others on the 
plate vein, and runs downwards on 
the infide of the fore-arm towards the 
knee, and very often upwards towards 
the brifket; in fome the Farcy fhews 
itfelf on the hind parts, about the paf- 
terns, and along the large veins on the 
infide of the thigh, rifing upwards into 
the groin, and towards the fheath; 
and fometimes the Farcy makes its 
appearance on the flanks, and fpreads 
by degrees towards the lower belly, 
where it often becomes very trouble- 
fome. 

When the Farcy appears on the head 
only, it iseafily cured, efpecially when 
it is feated in the cheeks and forehead, 
the blood-veffels being here fmall; but 
it is. more difficult when it affects the 
lips, the noftrils, the eyes, and ker- 
nels under the jaws, and other foft 
and loofe parts, efpecially if the neck- 
vein becomes chorded, When it be- 
gins on the outfide of the fhoulder or 
hips, the cure is feldom difficult ; but 
when the Farcy arifes on the plate- 
vein, and that vein fwells much, and 
turns chorded, and the glands or ker- 
nels under the arm-pits are affeéted, it 
is hard to cure 3 but more fo when the 
crural veins within-fide of the thigh 
are chorded, and befet with buds, 
which affea@ the kernels of the groin, 
and the cavernous body of the yard. 
When the Farcy begins on the pafterns 
or lower limbs, it often becomes very 
uncertain, unlefs a timely ftop is put 
to it; for thedtwelling in thofe depen- 
dant parts grows fo excefflively large 
in fome, conftitutions, and the limbs 
fo much disfigured thereby with foul 
fores and callous ulcerations, that 
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fuch a horfe.is feldom fit for any thing 
afterwards, but the meaneft drudgery. 
But it is always a promifing fign, 
wherever the Farcy happens to be fi- 
tuated, if it fpreads no farcher. © It is 
ufual to affect one fide at a time, but 
when it paffes to the other, it fhews 
great malignancy ; when it arifes on 
the f{pines, it is then for the moft part 
dangerous, and is always more fo to 
horfes that are fat and full of blood, 
than to thofe that are in more mode- 
rate cafe, When the farcy is epidemi- 
cal, as fometimes happens, it rifes on 
feveral parts of the body at once, forms 
naity foul ulcers, and makes a profufe 
running of greenifh bloody matter 
from both noftrils, and foon ends in a 
miferable rot, 

From this defcription of the Farcy, 
it will appear how greatly thofe may 
be difappointed, who depend on fome 
fingle fpecific drink or ball for a cer- 
tain cure ; for the fymptoms are fome- 
times fo favourable, as eafily to be con- 
quered by a very fimple management ; 
and when it arifes fuperficially upon 
the fmaller veffels, it will often go off, 
with moderate labour, without any 
other means than bleeding. Such in- 
{tances as thefe may eafily give a. repu- 
tation to things of no great efficacy, 
and bring them into efteem ; but who- 
ever has acquired any true notion of 
the Farcy, will know, that this diftem- 
peris not to be’¢ohquered but by fuch 
things as are-fully adapted to the vari- 
ous fymptoms that occur in the differ- 
ent ftages of it. To avoid, therefore, 
the perplexity that arifes from the va- 
rious complications fo ufual in the 
Farcy, we fhall confider it in its differ- 
ent ftates or degrees, viz. when it 
feizes only the fmaller veffels ; when 
the larger veins are chorded, and the 
feet, patterns, and flanks affected ; and 
laftly, when the Farcy, beginning.on 
one fide only, breaks out on the other 
alfo, and affeéts the whole body. 

When the Farcy makes its firft’ap- 
pearance on the head, it rifes on the 
cheeks and temples,,and Jooks like a 
net. work, or {mall creeping twigs full 
of berries,. Sometimes it inflames the 
eye, and fometimes little blifters or 
buds run along the fide of the nofe, It 
arifes often on the outfide of the fhoul- 
der, running along the fmall veins with 
heat and inflammation; and fome- 
times a few fmall buds appear nee 

os the 
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the withers, and on the outfide of the 
hip. In all thefe appearances, the 
difeafe being fuperficial, and affecting 
only the fmaller veffels, is eafily con- 
quered by the following method, when 
taken in time; for the fimpleft Farcy, 
if negle&ted, may degenerate into the 
wortt fort. 

This diftemper then being of an in- 
flammatory nature, and in a particu- 
lar manner affeéting the blood-veffels, 
muft neceffarily require large bleeding, 
particularly where the horfe happens 
to be fat and full of blood. This al- 
ways checks the beginning of a Farcy, 
but is of fmall fervice afterwards ; and 
if a horfe is low in flefh, the lofs of 
_ too much blood fometimes proves in- 
jurious, After bleeding, let the horfe 
have four ounces of cream of tartar 
and Jenitive electuary, which may be 
given every other day for a week, to 
cool the blood, and open the body ; 
and then give nitre, three ounces a 
day, for three weeks or a month, and 
anoint the buds and {fwellings with the 
following ointment twice a day: 


Take ointment of elder four ounces, 
oil of turpentine two ounces, fu- 
gar of lead half an ounce, white 
vitriol powdered two drams ; mix 
together in a gally-pot, 


The buds fometimes by this method 
are difperfed, leaving only little bald 
{pots, which the hair foon covers a- 
gain, When they break and run, if 
the matter be thick and well digetfted, 
they will foon be well: but, in order 
to confirm the cure, and to difperfe 
fome little lumps, which often remain 
for fome time on the fkin without hair, 
give the liver of antimony for a month, 
two ounces a day for a fortnight, and 
then one a day for the other fortnight, 
By following this method, a Farcy, 
which affeéts only the fmall vetiels, 
may be ftopped in a week or ten days, 
and foon after totally eradicated, 

When the Farcy affe&ts the larger 
blood-veffels, the cure is more difii- 
cult ; but let it always be attempted 
early ; therefore, on the plate, thigh, 
or neck-veins appearing chorded, bleed 
immediately on the oppofite fide, and 
apply the following to the chorded 
vein 3 

Jake oil of turpentine in a pint 

bottle fix ounces, oil of vitriol 
three ounces; drop the oil of vi- 
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triol into the oil of turpentine by 
a little at a time, otherwife the 
bottle will burft; when it has 
done fmoaking, drop in more oil 
of vitriol, and fo on till all is 
mixed, 

This mixjure is one of the beft uni- 
verfals in a beginning Farcy; but 
where it is feated in loofe flefhy parts, 
as the flanks or belly, equal parts of 
the oil of vitriol and turpentine are 
neceffary. 

Rub the parts firft with a woollen 
cloth, and then apply fome of the 
mixture over the buds, and wherever 
there is any fwelling, twice a day. 
Give the cooling phyfic every other 
day, and then three ounces of nitre 
every day for fome time. This method 
muft be continued till the buds digeft, 
and the chord diffolves ; and when the 
fores run plentifully, the matter digefts 
well, and the lips and edges are no 
ways thick or callous, you may expe& 
a fpeedy recovery ; yet, toconfirm the 
cure, and prevent a relapfe, give the 
liver of antimony, or crude antimeny, 
as before direéted ; and to heal® the 
fores and fmooth the ikin, drefs with 
bees-wax and oil, 

Whenthe Farcy begins on the flanks, 
or towards. the lower belly, it often 
takes its rife from a fingle punéture of 
a fharp fpur. The pain and fmarting 
is onefure fign to diftinguifh the Farcy 
from common accidents, The ftaring 
of the hair, which ftands up like a 
tuft all round the buds or blifters, 
and the matter that iffues from the 
buds, which is always purulent, and 
of a clammy greafy confiftence, are 
other certain figns. After bathing 
with the mixture above-mentioned, 
till the ulcers are fmooth and healing, 
fhould the fwelling not fubfide, to 
prevent the fpreading of the buds, and 
to difperfe them, bathe with either of 
thefe mixtures as far as the centre of 
the belly; and at the fame time give 
a courfe of antimenials, as will pre- 
fently be prefcribed. —/ 

Take f{pirits of wine four ounces, 
oil of vitriol and turpentine, of 
each two ounces, white wine vi- 
negar or verjuice, fix ounces, 

Or the following : 

Take fpirits of wine retified four 
ounces, campiire half an ounce, 
vinegar or verjuice fix ounces, 

white 
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white vitriol, diffolved, in. four 
ounces of {pring water, one ounce, 
mixed together, 


In the lower limbs the Farcy lies 
fometimes concealed for a great while, 
and makes fo flow a progrefs, that it 
is often miftaken for greafe, or fora 
blow or kick, and goes by the general 
2ppellation of a humour fettled there, 
In order to diftinguifh the one from 
the other, we fhall obferve that a kick, 
or bruife, is generally attended with 
a, fudden fwelling, or a contufed 
wound, which for the moit part digefts 
eafily ; the greafe is a:fo a fmooth fwel- 
ling that breaks out above the bending 
efsthe patterns backwards; but the 
Farcy begins on the pattern-joint ufu- 
ally with one bud, and runs upwaras 
like a knotty crab-tree. 

Very fimple means have fometimes 
fiopped it, before it has begun to 
fpread; a poultice with bran and ver- 
juice bound round the part, and re- 
newed once a day, willoften alone fuc- 
ceed ; and if proud flefh fhould arife, 
touch it with oil of vitriol, or aqua- 
fortis, an hour before you apply the 
poultice; for when the diftemper is lo- 
cal, as we fuppofe it here, it is to be 
conquered by outward applications. 
~ When the diftemper grows. invete- 
rate, and refifts the above method, and 
the veffels continue chorded, Gibfon 
recommends the following mixture: 


Take linfeed oil half a pint; oil of 
turpentine and nitre, of each three 
ounces ; tincture of cuphorbium 
and hellibore, of each two drams 5 
the foldier’s ointment, or oil of 
bays, two ounces; oi! of origa- 
num, half an ounce; double aqua- 
fortis, half an ounce, After the 
ebullition is over, add two ounces 
of Barbadoes tar, 


Rub this into the chorded veins, and 
where there is a fwelling, once in two 
or three days; but if the orifices are 
choaked up with proud flefh, or the 
ikin fo much thickened over the ulcers 
as to confine the matter, in either cafe 
it is neceffary to make an open paflage 
with a fmall hot iron, and deftroy the 
proud fiefh, after which it may be kept 
gown by touching with oit of vitriol, 
aqua-fortis, or butter of ‘antimony. 
A falve may alfo be prepared with 
quickfilver and aqua-fortis, rubbing 
any quantity of the former with e- 
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nough of the latter, to the confiftence 
of aliniment; fmear the ulcers with 
this whenever they appear foul, and 
you will find it preferable to moft 
other eating ingredients, 

Our farriers, after opening the buds, 
put in ufvally a fmall quantity of cor- 
rofive fublimate orarfenic, which they 
call coring out the Farcy; this may 
anfwer where the buds are few, and 
not fituated near large blood-veffels, 
joints, or tendons : others ufe Roman 
vitriol, or fublimate and. vitriol, in 
equal quantities : but let it be remem- 
bered, that many a horfe has been poi- 
foned by thefe medicines ignorantly 
ufed, and in too: large quantities; 
which fhould be a caution to huntf{- 
men not to fuffer their hounds to feed 
on the carcafes of farcied horfes, as the 
gie eatef part of a pack have been poi- 

oned by th:t means. 

We thall now mention fome of the 
defperate methods, and more violent 
kinds of medicines given by fome in- 
ternally: thus, from four to eight oun- 
ces of lapis caliminaris, to which two 
ounces of tutty, finely powdered, were 
added, with other metallic fubftances, 
have been given. Some give a pound 
of barrel foap, boiled in ftale beer, 
with favin, rue, and other herbs of that 
intention, Others go yet further, be- 
ing determined to kill or cure, by gi- 
ving drinks prepared with green vi- 
triol, roche-allum, Roman vitriol, oil 
of vitriol, bojled in chamber-lie, with . 
hemp-feed, hemlock, and common falt. 
Thofe who ufe nothing but the decoc- 
tions or juices of herbs, fuch as worm- 
wood, rue, or elder particularly, ftand 
a much better chance for a cure, if gi- 
ven in time; but when the diftemper 
is grown inveterate, nothing comes in 
competition with mercurial and anti- 
monial medicines. : 

The following balls are proper in 
every itate of the Farcy ; and when the 
diftemper, has been in its infancy, be-~ 
fore the {kin was much defaced, has 
often cured it in. a week or two, by 
giving them only once or twice a day ; 
but in an old farcy, they fhould be 
given for two orthree months together, 

Take of native cinnabar, or cinna- 

bar of antimony, eight ounces ; 
long birthwort, and gum-guaia~ 
cum powdered, of eachi 4, ounces 5% 
make into a pafte with honcy, 
and form into balls of the fize of 
a large 
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a ‘jarge walnut, and roll them 
into liquorice powder, 

The tedioufneis of this courfe has 
encouraged the giving of mercurials ; 
and indeed, where they are direéted 
with fkill, they muft be attended with 
fuccefs ; the {tronger preparations, as 
the red and white precipitates, and tur- 
bith, being combined with fharp faline 
parts, thay be hazardous and injuri- 
ous, but the latter given in fmall quan- 
tities have been found very fuccefsful 
in fuch kind of inveterate diforders, 
Mr, Gibion fays, he has given it to a 
dram at a dofe, where the limbs have 
been greatly {welled ; that in forty- 
eight hours the fores were all dried up, 
and the limbs reduced; but that it 
made the horfe fo violently fick for fe- 
veral days, and fcoured him to fuch a 
degree, that it could not be repeated. 

One would have thought, that the 
fuccefs attending this medicine fo fud- 
denly might haye encouraged Gibfon 
to have made further trials infmaller 
quantities ; which, had he done, it is 
more than probable he would not have 
been difappointed ; for the grand fecret 
in giving mercurials, as alreratives, is 
the introducing them into-the blocd, 
without operating on the ftoniach and 
bowels; and to do this efie@ually, 
they muft be given in {mall guanti- 
“ties, and fo bridled, ‘as to-controul 
their force on the firft paflages. Ta- 
ken in this manner, they will mix gra- 
dually with the blood and juices, and 
operate both effectually and fafely. 

The method we would recommend 
is as foilows:—Give ‘one feruple, o: 
half a dram of turbith, mixed into a 
ball, with an ounce’ of Venice foap, 
every other night fora fortnight 5 th en 
abftain a week or ten days, and repeat 
it again. Should this ball-purge, or 
make the horfe fick, mix it up with 
two drams of philonium, or with four 
or five grains of opium, or camphor ; 
with thefe reftrictions, it may be given 
for tome weeks ; but fhould the horfe’s 
mouth be found tender or fore, you 


mutt refrain giving, tillthat complaint | 


is removed by gentle purges; and then 
return to it again in {mall quantities ; 
for as the effects of mercurials are very 
different in the different cenftitutions, 
“both of horfes.as weli as men, fo the 
quantity muft be ‘varied in proportion 
to the operation, which is not intend- 
ed here to be fenfible, but to work 
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imperceptibly no the blood and juices, 
correéting them as a powerful altera- 
tive. During the whole courfe,’ par= 
ticular care fhould be taken that he 
gets no cold. 

Two ounces of quickfilver, divided 
with an ounce of turpentine, and made 
up into four bails, with diapente and 
gum-guaiacum, of each two ounces, 
and a fofficient quantity of honey, 
have, for this purpofe, been fuccefs+ 
fully given, one ball twice a week; 
but gentle’ purgatives fhould be inter- 
pofed, to prevent a falivation, which 
fome horfes are very prone to, on ta- 
king mercurials, though in fmall quan- 
tities. 

Dr, Bracken recommends the knots 
and chords to be rubbed with the mer- 
curial cintment before they break, in 
order to difperfe them, and, after 
breaking, to drefs the fores with equal 
parts. of Venice turpentine and quick- 
filver; if by thefe means the: mouth 


-fhould become fore, treat as above. 


This method feems to be effe@twal with 
proper care, © 

The following i is alfo recommended 
by the fame gentleman :— 

Take butter of antimony and ‘bezoar 
mineral, of each an ounce; beat up 
with half a pound of cordial ball, 
and give the bignefs of a walnut, 
er three quarters of an ounce, 
every day, for two or three weeks, 
fatting two or three hours arter it. 

Water Farcy. See Drorsy. 
FARDING-BAG, .The? firft fto- 

mach of a cow, or any other: rumina- 
tine animal, 

FARE, The number of ‘pigsa 

FAR KOW, § fow brings at a sitter, 

FARM. A portion of land cylti. 
vated by the owner or tenant. 

FARM-HOUSE, The ’houfe be- 
longing toa farm, 

FARM-YARD. The place adjoin- 
ing to a farm-houfe, where cattle are 
foddered, and feveral other neceffary 
works, belonging to the farm, are 
performed. 

FARTHING-DALE, or Farding- 
dale, ‘The fourth part of an acre of 
land, now commonly called a rood. 

FATHOM. Six feet in meafure. 

‘Fa THom of Wood. A parcel of wood 
fet out, fix whereof make a charcoal- 
fire. 

FAT, [Adeps.] The fat which lies 
between the fiefhy pannicle and the 

mem- 
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membrane of the mufcles ; is diftin- 
guifhed from that which covers the 
call by its oilinefs, and is faid to be ge- 
nerated of the more unctuous particles 
of the blood, working through the 
veffels, and detained there by the clofe- 
nefs.of the faid pannicle. It is not 
one continued covering in horfes, as 
in bullocks, and fome. other animals, 
but chiefly fills up the interftices of the 
mufcles externally, and is not only a 
defence, as the other teguments are, 
_but ferves to make a horfe look plump, 
fmooth, and beautiful, 

FAT, or Yat, A vefiel for the pur- 
pofe of fermentation, &c. 

FAUCET. The hollow part of the 
tap, in which the peg or fpigot is in- 
ferted. 

FAUFEL. The fruit of a fpecies of 

alm, 

FEABERRY,. Goofeberry, 

PRINCE’s FEATHER, See AmMa- 
RANT. 

FEATHERFEW, | Maztricaria.] This 
is a celebrated antihyfteric, Simon 
Paulli relates, that he has experienced 
moftt happy effects from it in obftruc- 
tions of the uterine evacuations. I 
have often feen, fays he, from the ufe 
of a decoétion of Matricaria and cha- 
meoemel flowers, with a little mug- 
wort, hyfteric complaints inftantly re- 
lieved, the difcharge ficceed plenti- 
fully, and the patient, from a lethar- 
gic ftate, return as it were into life 
again. Matricaria is likewife recom- 
_mended in fundry other diforders, as a 
warm ftimulating bitter, Allthat bit- 
ters and carminatives can do, fays 
Geoffroy, may be expected from this. 
It is undoubtedly a medicine of fome 
ufe in thefe cafes, though not equal to 
chamoemel flowers alone, with which 
the Matricaria agrees in fenfible quali- 
ties except in being weaker, 

There are five forts ; but that which 
is moft commonly ufed in medicine 
is the Parthenium, or Matricaria vul- 
garis feu fativa, It grows naturally 
in lanes, and upon the fides of banks 
in many parts of England, but ‘it is 
frequently cultivated in phyfic gardens 
te fupply the markets. The ftalks rife 
upwards of two feet high; they are 
round, ftiff, and ftriated; the leaves 
are compofed of feven lobes, which 
are cut into many obtufe fegments 5 
the ftalks and branches are terminated 
by the flowers, which are difpofed al- 
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moft in the form of loofe umbels, The 
flowers are compofed of feveral fhort 
rays, which are white like thofe of the 
chamomile, furrounding a yellow difk, 
compofed of hermaphrodite florets, 
which form a hemifphere, and are en- 
clofed in one common fcaly empale- 
ment, which are fucceeded by oblong, 
angular, naked feeds, 

FEBRUARY. The fecond month 
in the year, containing, in leap year, 
twenty-nine days, in others only twen- 
ty-eight. 

Produé& of the Kitchen Garden. 

Cabbages, favoys, borecole, brocoli, 
carrots, parfnips, turnips, redbeets, 
fkirrets, falfafy, cardoons, coleworts, 
f{pinach, potatoes, Jerufalem artichokes, 
onions, leeks, garlick, rocambole, ef- 


‘challots, fage, parfley, forrel, cabbage- 


fprouts. On the hot-bed, all forts of 
fallad herbs, endive, celery, chervil, 
winter~favory, lavender, thyme, rofe- 
mary, pot marjoram, burnet, chard- 
beet, &c, 

Fruits in prime, or lafting. 

Pears. — Winter Boncretien, Befly 
de Laffoy, Citron de Hyver, Winter 
Ruffelet, Lord Cheyne’s green pear, 
Portail, Double Fleur, Carmelite, St. 
Martial} and for baking, the Cadil- 
lack, Onion or Pickering, Englifh 
Warden, and the black pear of Wor- 
cefter. , 

Apples, Aromatic, Holland, French, 
Kentifh, Gelden, and Stone Pippins ; 
Golden, Pill’s, and Wheeler’s Ruffet ; 
John apple, Harvey apple, Winter 
Pearmain, &c, 


Plants now in flower in the Pleafure 

| Garden, 

Winter aconite, bearsfoot, true black 
hellebore, green-flowered ditto, fnow- 
drops, fpring crocuffes, fingle anemo- 
nies, fowbread, fingle wall-flower, ear- 
ly tulips, fome hyacinths, hepaticas, 
polyanthufes, heart’s-eafe, perennial 
Adonis, violets, and fome others. 

Hardy Trees and Shrubs in flower. 

Lauruftinus, red and white meze- 
reon, white-flowered almond, corne- 
lian cherry, manna afh, box tree, ala- 
ternus, or ever-green privet, and fome 
others. 


Medicinal Plants, which may now be ga- 
thered for ufe. 

Silver fir; black, white, and golden 

maidenchair, chick-weed, affarabacca, 

ground 
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ground ivy, fpurge laurel, cyprefs and 
pine-tree cones, afh-coloured ground 
liver-wort, tree mofs, cup mofs ; and, 
if the feafon be forward, violets, colts- 
foot flowers, and water-creffes, The 
birch will now be fit to keep for its 
juice, 

Plants in flower in the Green-houfe 

and Stove. 

Yellow Indians, ilex-leaved and Spa- 
nifh jafmine, heath-leaved baftard ala- 
ternus, balfam-tree, fome geraniums, 
fome fingle merrygolds, feveral forts of 
aloes, Aleppo fowbread, African fhrub- 
by cacalia, Mexican lily, &c, 

FECES, or Forces. Dregs, lees, fe- 
diment ; excrement. 

FEED, As much corn as is given 
to a horfe at one time. 

FEEDING, See Cow, Horse, 
SHEEP, &c. 

FreEepinc Horfes at Grafs. The pro- 
per time for the giving the hufband- 
man’s horfe green food, is in the be- 
ginning of May, and the time for 
taking him up is towards the end of 
Auguft, Let the horfes be turned out 
firft in the heat of the day; and if it be 
a wet or cold feafon, let him take them 
in at night, till itis dryer or more fa- 
yourable, 

The moft healthy pra€tice is to work 
them as ufual, while they are at grafs, 
taking them up in the morning, and 
giving them a moderate feed of corn 
and chaff, two hours before they are 
collared, and repeating the fame after 
they come from work, This is of dou- 
ble ufe, as it keeps them in great 
heart; and fomewhat dries the green 
and moift food in their bodies. 

In fome places, frefh food is given 
the horfes in racks, and land is fown 
for this purpofe with clover, ray-grafs, 
and trefoil together ; this keeps them 
in good heart under the tighteft duty, 
Lucerne and faintfoin may be cut to 
advantage in the fame manner, 

Freepinc Cows atGra/s, The danger 
of cattle being turned at random into 
freth cloveris, that they will eat of it till 
they burft. For this reafon itis beft to 
feed them with it frefh mown, in pro- 
per quantities firft, that they may be 
a little ufed to it, before they are turn- 


- ed in totake their fill. The novelty of 


the tafte is one thing that recommends 

it, and they are like children in the 

fhop of.a grocer, whofe only danger, is 

till they are ufed to the fweet things 5 
MOS Teo 
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after which they will not eat to hurt 
themfelves, 

Some confideratiqn muft alfo be had 
as to the ftate of the cattle, for fome 
will bear a rich nourifhment better 
than others ; and as for fuch as feem 
to be moft likely to receive mifchief 
from it, the beit way is to give them 
ftraw with it at firft, and bring them 
to the rich food alone by flow degrees. 

When they are turned into the field 
of clover, it fhould be done gradually, 
and this rule holds good concerning 
thofe which are well enough te be 
trufted in at once, as well as fuch as 
mu(ft have this preparation, 

The right method is firft to turn 
them in about the middle of a hot day, 
when they have éaten before, and the 
leaves of the clover area little flagged. 
The great danger of this food is, when 
it is eaten in too great quantities, and 
when the dew is upon it; therefore, 
care muft be taken that the clover is 
dry, and that they don’t eat too much, 
They fhould be fuffered,to be in the 
clover but half an hour the firft day ; 
the next day they fhould be left an 
hour, and fo on till they are accuftom- 
ed to it. 

Some regard is,to be had to the wea- 
ther in this refpeé ; for experience 
fhews, that clover is very apt toda- 
mage cattle in wet weather, and much 
lefs fo in dry, We have before fpoke 
of the danger of letting, horfes eat of it 
while the dew 1s on,the leaves. Any 
wet with clover, makes it more dan- 
gerous than when dry, ,and it is from 
this that the caution rifes, 


FEEDING of Fowls, See Fownie 
FEEDING. 
FEET. Plural of foot. See-FoorT, 


FEE-FARM,. Tenure by which 
lands are held from a fuperior or Lord, 
FELLOE,? The circumference of a 

FELLY, § wheel, 

FELLER. The ikin. 

FELLING, ,Cutting down trees, 
&c, When any tree is intended to be 
cut down for timber, the firft thing to 
be taken care of is a ikilful diforanch- 
ing, or, lopping off fuch limbs. as, may 
endanger it in its fall, many trees, be- 
ing annually fpoiled for want of a pre- 
vious care of this kind; and, there- 
fore, in very large arms, chop a nick 
under them clofe to the bole, and then 
meeting it with downright {trokes, it 
will be fevered without fplitting, Take 

Te: care 
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éare alfo to cut the tree as near the 
ground as poffible, unlefs you defign 
to grub them up, the doing of which 
will be of advantage both to the tim- 
ber and to the wood ; for timber is 
never fo much valued, if it be known 
to grow out cf old ftocks. 
FELLWORT. Gentian, 
FELONWORT, [ SolanumFignofum. ] 
Bitterf-weet. A fpecies of nightfhade. 
FEME-COVERT. A married woman 
FEME-SOLE. An unmarried woman 
' FEN. A general name for boggy 
marfhy land, 
Fen. A diforder to which hops are 
fubje&. Itconfifts of a quick-growing 


mould, or mofs, which fpreads itfelf 


with great rapidity, and occafions 
dreadful ravages in the hop-grounds, 

FEN-BERRY. A kind of black- 
berry. 

FENCE. No article whatfoever, in 
the hufbandman’s whole concern, is of 
more importance to him than that of 
hedges; they are the firft object which 
naturally fhould ftrike his imagina- 
tion, as they are the defence and guard 
of all the reft. 

In all enclofed lands the farmer muft 
keep up a good fence, if he expects to 
reap the fruit of his labours, The 
confequences of one little defeét may 
do him more injury, by letting in cat- 
tle upon his crop, than would have 
been the coft of a moft perfect and 


~ thorough repair. 


There are many fhrubs of which 
hedges may be made, but there is one 
K ‘i almoft univerfal, that is, the 
white thorn. In fuch places as this 
generally ufed fhrub will not agree 
with, the holly, black thorn, elder, 
furze, and feveral others, are to be cal- 
Jed in; but the common method is 
with this. When the hedge is made 
with white thorn, the careful hufband- 
man will not think it finifhed when he 
has fet that alone ; he will plant in it, 
at proper diftances, timber, or fruit- 
trees, and they will rife to a confider- 
able profit : but this, like all other ad- 
vantages, will be proportioned to the 
care he employs, and to his attention to 
the rules laid down for that purpofe, 

As to timber trees, he is not to 
plant any at random, for one kind fuits 
one foil, and another another ; nor is 
there any one that may not be very 
valuable to him, if it be rightly ma- 
naged, 
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As he will want, in due time, a 
good quantity of white-thorn plants, 
or fets, let him prepare for them in 
this manner, Let him make choice 
of a fquare piece of ground, any wafte 
corner will do; and, to chufe, it 
fhould be upon a poor and dry foil. 
This he is to ufe as his nurfery, It 
mutt be within a good fence, that cat- 
tle cannot get into it; but there re- 
quires no other care, except that it 
fiand defended from the north and 
weft, 

In November let this be ploughed 
up, and prepared for the feeds, and ear- 
ly in the fucceeding fpring let them be 
fown, the ground having been well 
weeded during the winter. 

Let furrows of five inches deep be 
made, at two feet diftance, and in thefe 
fow the feeds of the common haws, 
gathered the autumn before, and kept 
dry during the winter. 

As foon as they appear above the 
ground, which will not be till the fe- 
cond year, weed them carefully be- 
tween the rows, and immediately after 
give the ground a good watering ; and 
repeat this weeding and watering at 
times as fhall be found neceffary, till 
the young plants are got up to a tole- 
rable height, and their ftems at the 
bottom are about as thick as a man’s 
thumb, 

The hufbandman, having thus fur- 
nifhed himfelf with a fufficient quan- 
tity of fets ready for his purpofe, is to 
take a view of the ground, and exa- 
mine its foil and fituation, that he may 
know in what manner to fet about his 
work. 

The firft thing to be done is, to 
mark out the courfe of the ditch, and 
its breadth, It is to be three feet wide 
at the top, and its depth is to be two 
feet. It is beft to allow but a foot 
breadth at the bottom of the ditch, 
when it is a yard wide at the top. 
This will give fuch a flant to each fide, 
that the hedges will not fo eafily break 
in, and will cramp the legs of the cat~ 
tle fo, that as they can neither walk 
eafily, nor turn about in the ditch, 
they will not get that habit of going 
into it, 

The breadth and depth already men- 
tioned, are, in general, fufficient for 
the ditch in a common inclofure ; but 
where, from any particular circum- 


_ ftance, it is judged convenient to 


make 
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make i larger, it muft be carried on 
in the fame proportions. 

When the breadth of the ditch is 
thus marked out, let the labourer be 
fet to dig; and that he may prepare 
the bank properly for the quick that is 
to be fet on it, let him iay the turf re- 
gularly, with the graffy fide down- 
wards, upon that fide of the ditch on 
which the hedge is to be raifed. 

Upon this turf, thus turned bottom 
upwards, let him fpread the beft of 
the mould ; and having thus prepared 
a bed for the quick, let the firft row 
of it be brought in and laid. 

Let the fets be well chofen ; let them 
be ftrait, fmooth, even-growing fhoots, 
and well rooted; and let them be 
brought frefh taken up. 

The bank being thus far prepared, 
and the quick ready, let it be lain care- 
fully in. The fets muft be laid on this 
bed at a foot diftance, and with the 
end inclining a little upwards, 

Let the courfe of the bank be mea- 
fured, and at every thirty feet make a 
mark, At each of thefe marks plant 
a thriving young tree of oak, afla, elm, 
or whatever kind is found to fucceed 
beft in the neighbouring foil; or of 
fuch fruit trees as will agree with it, 
taking care to fet it upright and fteady. 

One row of quickfets being thus 
laid, let them be covered well with 
fome more of the beft mould ; and up- 
on this let there be laid a covering of 
turf, turned bottom upwards, and laid 
even, and in a workman-like manner, 

Upon this turf fpread another co- 
vering of the beft of the mould, to 
make a bed for a fecond row of quick, 
This bed is to be in the whole a foot 
thick over the firft row ; and when the 
bank is weil raifed to this height, ano- 
ther parcel of fets are to be brought 
frefh, ftrait, and well-rooted, as before 
dire&ted. Thefe are to be laid in the 
fame manner as the firft, with the ends 
inclining a little upwards, and placed 
at a foot diftance one from the other ; 
each being laid in the middle of the 
{pace that js between every two of the 
firft row. 

When thefe are carefully laid, they 
muft be covered with more good 
mould, three or four inches thick, and 
then the foil that is dug cut of the bot- 
tom of the ditch, is to be laid over 
this earth, and the bank finifhed with 
at. 
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The ditch is now dug, and the earth 
thrown up is all employed, the quick- 
fets and young trees are planted, and 
the bank is made, The hedge and 
ditch therefore are finifhed, and there 
requires nothing more to be done but 
to fecure them from injuries, 

For the defence and fhelter of thefe 
fets, a dead hedge is to be made at the 
top of the bank, This is a hedge of 
dead wood, faftened by dead ftakes, 
which, being well wrought together, 
will ftand very fecurely, till the quick 
is of fuch a height and ftrength, as to 
need no defence upon its own account, 
and to be a fufficient enclofure to the 
land, 

For the dead hedge, a proper quan- 
tity of bufh wood is to be provided, 
and a proportionable number of ftakes. 
Thefe are the better the founder wood 
they are made of. 

Thefe ftakes muft be driven in at 
two feet and a half diftance, and the 
workman ought to fee that each ftands 
firm and faft. Then let him begin the 
hedge, He muft lay the fmall bufhes 
at the bottom in fuch a manner, that 
they may cover the quick when it firft 
fhoots, and be a defence to it againft 
the bitings of cattle, that may chance 
to get down into the ditch. This is 
the firft care ; after this the long bufhes 
are to be laid in, and the longeft of all 
at top, twifting them in between the 
ftakes, 

When the hedge is thus carried to 
its due height, let a parcel of long and 
flender poles be provided, and the tops 
of the {takes bound in with them on 
each fide; this is what is called in the 
country phrafe, eddering a hedge ; and 
this finifhes the work. 

There are two feafons in the year 
for planting a quickfet hedge, and only 
two, for it will not fecceed in any o- 
thers, Thefe are early in fpring, or 
late in the autumn, 

For the {pring planting, the laft 
week in February, and the firft in 
March, are the beft; for the autumn 
the whole month of O@ober, and the 
firft and fecond week in November : 
a quickfet planted at either of thefe 
feafons will grow, but by what we 
have feen from frequent experience, 
we prefer the {pring plantation. 

The next fpring after the laying of 
quick, let the farmer go over the whole 
bank, firf{ examining the dry hedge. 
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If he find it loofe any where, let this 
be remedied by driving a new ftake, or 
fattening the old ones; and if any o- 
ther deficiency appear, let him fee it 
repaired in the fame manner. 

When he has reétified what was a- 
mifs in this, let him view, deliberate- 
ly and feparately, the quickfets. He 
muft now fee frefh fets put in the 
place of the dead ones; and trim up 
the others with due care, 

Some advife the planting the fruit 
or timber trees in the hedge at this 
time; and others recommend the do- 
ing that, when it was at two, three, 
or four year’s growth; but from what 
we have feen in practice, we greatly 
prefer the planting them at the making 
of the bank, at the fame time with the 
quick: for thus they take their growth 
together ; and there is no difturbance 
of the fence, as there muft be in plan- 
ting them when all is fettled. 

Before the farmer takes a view of 
his young quickfet, let him order it to 
be weeded. This muft be done care- 
fully and thoroughly ; and it muft be 
repeated at times ; for the quick, while 
it is young, fhould have all the nou- 
rifhment the ground can yield, and 
not be ftarved by the weeds, This 
clearing will give the owner a diftin& 
view of the condition of the fet, that 
he may know what to fupply. 

If, by any accident, fheep have got 
at it, or other cattle, it will be difco- 
vered by the tops being eaten off, and 
cropped irregularly, and mangled at 
the ends, In this cafe there is but one 
method to reftore any hope of a good 
hedge; the whole growth mutt be e- 
venly cut off, within an inch and half 
of the ground ; and there will then be 
a new and frefh fet of fhoots that 
fpring, which would not have happen- 
ed from the gnawed ends, at leaft not 
with any degree of regularity or beauty. 

Let the induitrious hufbandman re- 
move its redundances, and fupply the 
defe&. Let him with his knife take 
off ill-fhaped and ftraggling branches. 
Let him fee that no unneceffary dead 
wood be left at the bottom, for that 
will choak the quick. And let him 
carefully root up all thofe tangling 
weeds, which are fo common in hed- 
ges, and at once fpoil their beauty, and 
injure their growth. 

‘The principal of thofe weeds which 
are deftructive to hedges, are four, 
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White bryony, black bryony, travel» 
lers joy, and bind-weed; thefe all co- 
ver the hedges to a great extent, 

From this time very little care is re- 
quired till the hedge is of a growth for 
plafhing ; this is not till eight or ten 
years after the planting. 

We will fuppofe the hedge planted 
and dreffed, as already defcribed, to 
be grown to eight, ten, or twelve years 
ftanding. It will by this time be loofe 
and irregular in its growth, there will 
be vacancies at the bottom, and gaps 
in many places, and it will be full of 
thick and old itumps and {ftubbs, as 
well as of young fhoots, 

Upon a view of the condition of the 
hedge, the hufbandman is to confider 
in what manner he is to go to work. 
The ftubbs are ufelefs; but among 
the reft he muft confider, that he is to 
referve fome fhoots for laying down, 
and others to ferve by way of ftakes, 
For the firft purpofe he is to fele& 
thofe which are longeft and frefheft ; 
and fuch as are of a middle growth; 
for the ftakes, he is to leave fuch as 
are fomewhat larger, and ftand pro- 
perly, and grow tolerably ftraight for 
the firft five or fix feet, It matters 
not for the reft, becaufe they are to be 
cut off at that height; their ufe re- 
quiring no more. 

When the hufbandman has thus 
confidered, let him go to work. He is 
to cut away all the old ftubbs within 
two inches of the ground, ftriking 
them off floping. After this let him go 
on thinning his hedge, by cutting away 
all but the proper fhoots for ftakes, 
which he is to {trike off at the height 
he defigns his hedge, and the long 
fhoots for laying, which’ he is to leave 
entire, 

As there will not be enough of thefe 
fhoots for ftakes, growing as they 
fhould do; he muft make fome others 
to drive into the ground, where there 
is a deficiency, 

When the ufelefs ftuff is thus cut 
away, a fpade may be got between the 
fhoots; and the labourer is to be em- 
ployed to clean away and new-make 
the ditch. Let him dig this juft as ic 
was at firft, making the top wide, the 
bottom narrow, and the fides floping. 

As he is at work upon this, let him 
clear away all filth from about the 
roots of the quick; and wherethe earth 
has mouldered away from them, add 
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fome of the beft that comes out in dig- 
ging the ditch, preffing it well into the 
hollows, 

_ A great deal of the better mould 
from the ditch will be thus ufed in 
filling up holes, and facing of the bank, 
the reft is to be laid at the top; for if 
the fides be loaded, they will break 
with the rains, and what falls off will 
choak up the ditch; and as it would 
be only hurtful thus laid on the fides, 
it is of great fervice when laid on the 
top, heightening the bank, and greatly 
improving the fence, 

The trees are to be lopped in the 
ufual manner, if timber trees; and if 
fruit-trees, to be pruned up above the 
reach of the cattle. 

The ditch is now cleaned, the bank 
repaired, and the ftakes ready. Let the 
new ones be well and firmly driven, 
where there are not a fufficient num- 
ber of the upright fhoots left for that 
purpofe ; and thefe being difpofed, the 
work is ready for the plafher, 

He is to take each of the long fhoots 
which are left ftanding feverally, and 
bending it gradually he is to give it 
a floping cut with his bill half through ; 
it will then fall eafily, and he is to 
weave it in between ftake and ftake 
carefully, 

When he has thus worked in all the 
fhoots left for that purpofe, he is to go 
over his work, and trim off the ftrag- 
gling fprigs, to render it uniform and 
even, 

A great deal of the fuccefs of this 
work depends upon the method of lay- 
ing thefe boughs, when they are cut 
through fo far as to obey the hand 
of the workman. If they be laid too 
low and too thick, as many do, through 
an opinion of ftrengthening the hedge, 
the fap is all fent into the fhoots ; and 
the plafhes ftarve and will decay. On 
the other hand, if they be laid too high, 
then they draw in al] the nourifhment 5 
and the fhoots are ftarved. Both thefe 
accidents are to be avoided in a middle 
courfe, It is not the farmer’s intereft 
to ftarve the fhoots to feed the plathes, 
nor to ruin the plafhes for the fhoots 5 
he is to derive a proper quantity of 
nourifhment into both; and this will 
be done by laying them in a middling 
way. Befides, this has another ad- 
vantage, thatif the plafhes are not too 
deep cut, and are laid thus evenly, or 
mearly upon a level, the fap is not all 
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dire&ted to their ends, but fends up 
fhoots from every part, 

This abundance of young fhoots 
will alfo be promoted by the proper 
cutting of the branches of the plafhed 
boughs, They are to be cut off fhort ~ 
at five or fix inches length on each fide 
of the hedge ; and this will make them 
fend out fide fhoots of their own, as 
well as promote the growth of others, 
to the great beauty and ftrength of the 
hedge, 

As to the feafons of plathing of 
hedges, there is but one proper. Some 
do it in OGober, and pretend particu- 
lar advantages from that time; but let 
the hufbandman truft to experience, 
and affure himfelf, that the only right 
feafon is the month of February. 

While the hedge is growing up from 
the plafhing, it will be proper to have 
the fame eye upon it as at firft; ta- 
king care, in fpring and fall, to cut 
away the itraggling branches, and to 
root out weeds: thus the fence will 
grow regular, thick, and clean; and 
from this renewing, in the fame man- 
ner as from its firft rife, will exceed, 
in every refpeét, thofe of the neigh- 
bourhood, which are not tooked after 
with the fame degree of care. 

FENNEL, [ Feniculum.] The fpecies 
are, 1. Common fennel ; 2: fweet fen- 
nel; 3. Azorian fennel, or Finochio, 
The firft isa very common plant in 
gardens; the fecond is the medicinal 
fort, Both thefe are eafily propagated 
by fowing the feeds in autumn, 

The fweet fennel is {maller in all its 
parts than the common, except the 
feeds, which are confiderably larger. 
The feeds of the two forts differ like- 
wife in fhape and colour ; thofe of the 
common are roundi(h, oblong, flattifh 
on one fide, and protuberant on the 
other, of a dark almoft blackith co- 
lour: thofe of the fweet are longer, 
narrower, not fo flat, generally crook- 
ed, and of a whitifh or pale yellowifh 
colour. Both forts are cultivated in 
our gardens : the common is a peren- 
nial plant: the fweet perifhes after it 
has given feed; nor do its feeds come 
to fuch perfe&tion in this climate as 
thofe which we receive from Germany. 

The feeds of both the fennels have 
an aromatic fmell, and a moderately 
warm, pungent tafie; thofe of the fe- 
aiculum dulse are in flavour mott agrees 
able, and haye alfo a confiderable de- 
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gree of fweetifhnefs ; hence our college 
have direfted the ufe of thefe only. 
They are ranked among the four grea- 
ter hot feeds, and not undefervediy 
looked upon as good ftomachics and 
carminatives, The root is confidera- 
bly lefs warm, but has more of a 
fweetifh tafte than the feeds. It is one 
of the five reots called openers; and 
has fometimes been direéted in aperi- 
ent apozems, Boerhaave obferves, that 
this root exa@tly agrees in tafte, fmell, 
and medical qualities, with the cele- 
brated Ginfeng of the Chinefe; and 
therefore thinks it may very juftly fup- 
ply its place. The leaves of fennel! are 
weaker than either the roots or feeds, 
and have very rarely been employed for 
any medicinal ufe. 

The Finochio is fown in the middle 
of March, or beginning of April, and 
to continue a fucceffion till winter, 
repeat the fowings every month till 
July ; chufe an open fpot of rich light 
ground, and by line and hoe draw 
thallow drills, two feet diftant ; fcatter 
the feeds thinly along the bottom, and 
cover them near a quarter of an inch 
deep with finely broken mould, and 
when the plants are an inch or two 
high, fmali hoe them to kill weeds, 
and thin them to three inches, and in 
two or three weeks after cut them out 
to treble that diftance, that the bafe 
of the ftem may have room to fwell. 

When the ftalks are confiderably 
{welled at bottom, earth them up on 
each fide, and in two or three weeks 
that part will be very white and tender, 

Hog’s FENNEL, [ Peucedanum. | There 
are feveral forts of this plant growing 
naturally in fome parts of England and 
France, and preferved in the botanic 
gardens, They may be all propagated 
by feeds fown in autumn, foon after 
they are ripe. The roots were formerly 
held in fome eftimation, but prefent 
practice entirely difregards it, 

GiantFennet, [ Feru/a,] This plant 
is pretty common in the Englifh gar- 
dens; and, if planted in a good foil, 
will grow to the height of ten or 
twelve feet, and divide into many 
branches. The lower leaves of this 
fort fpread more than two feet every 
way, which are fubdivided into many 
fmall ones, garnifhed with very long 
narrow fmall leaves, of a lucid green. 
From the center of the plant comes 
eut the flower-ftalk, which, when the 
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plants are ftrong, will be near as large 
as 4 common broomftick, and will rife 
ten or twelve feet high, with many 
joints ; if the ftalks are cut, there if- 
fues from the veffels a foetid yellowifh 
liquor, which will concrete on the fur- 
face of the wound. The ftalks are ter- 
minated by large umbrels of yellow 
flowers, which come out the latter end 
of June, or in the beginning of July, 
which are fucceeded by oval compref- 
fed feeds, having three lines running 
longitudinally on each fide, Thefe 
ripen in September, and the ftalks de- 
cay foon after, 

There are feveral kinds of the above 
plant, all propagated by feeds fown in 
autumn, 

Scorching FENNEL. Deadly carrot, 

Sweet FENNEL, See FENNEL, 

FENNEL-FLOWER, [ Nigella, ] See 
Devir in a Busn. ¥ 

FENUGREEK, [Fenum Grecum, 
Trigenella.} This is an annual plant, 
which rifes with a hollow, branching, 
herbaceous ftalk, a foot and a half 
high, garnifhed with trifoliate leaves, 
placed alternately, whofe lobes are ob- 
long, oval, indented on their edges, 
and have broad furrowed foot-{talks. 
The flowers come out fingly at each 
joint from the wings of the ftalk ; they 
are white, of the butterfly-kind, and 
fit very clofe to the ftalk ; thefe are 
fucceeded by long compreffed pods, 
fhaped,fomewhat like a broad fword, 
ending in long points, having a broad 
membrane on one edge, filled with 
fquare yellow feeds, indented on one 
fide like a kidney. The whole plant 
has a very ftrong odour, 

This plant has not as yet beenculti- 
vated in any quantity for ufe in Eng- 
land, as it has generally proved a very 
uncertain crop, occafioned by the in- 
conftancy of the weather here, for in 
cold wet feafons the plants are fre- 
quently killed before the feeds ripen ; 
and if any of them live long enough 
to perfe& their feeds, the pods change 
of a dirty colour, and the feeds turn 
black and unfightly, efpecially when 
much rain falls about the time of their 
ripening; therefore the feeds, which 
are imported from the continent, are 
always preferred to thofe of our own 
growth, 

But as the confumption of thefe feeds 
is very great in England, and fome per- 
fons may be inclinable to make trials 
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to cultivate the plants here; we fhall 
here give fuch direétions for the ma- 
nagement of this plant, as from expe- 
rience has been found to fucceed beft, 

The ground in which this plant 
thrives beft, is a light hazel loam, not 
enriched with dung; this fhould be 
cleaned from the roots of weeds, and 
well ploughed twice, and harrowed 
fine before the feeds are fown, ‘The 
beft time to fow the feeds is inthe be- 
ginning of September, in fhallow drills 
like peafe. The rows fhould be two 
feet afunder, and the feeds fhould be 
fcattered one inch diftant from each o- 
ther in the drills ; for if the plants are 
too clofe together in the. fpring, they 
may be eafily thinned with the hoe 
when the ground is cleaned. When 
the feeds are fown at the above-menti- 
oned time, the plants will appear in 
three weeks or a month after ; and if 
the weeds appear at the fame time, the 
ground fhould be hoed over as foon as 
poffible in dry weather, to deftroy the 
weeds ; and when the plants are grown 
an inch high, the earth fhould be drawn 
up to their ftems, in the fame manner 
as is practifed for peafe. This will fe- 
cure their ftems from being injured by 
fharp cutting winds ; and if a ridge of 
earth is drawn up on the north or eaft 
fide of each row, it will prote& the 
plants from the pinching winds which 
blow from both thofe quarters; for 
though this plant will not be in any 
danger from the frofts in the ordinary 
winters, yet, in very fevere frofts they 
are fometimes killed ; but, asthis plant 
will live in any fituation, where peafe 
will ftand through the winter, there 
will be no greater hazard of the one 
crop than the other. 

In the fpring of the year, the ground 
muft be hoed again in dry weather to 
kill the weeds, and the plants fhould 
be again earthed up in the Jike manner 
as peafe, with whofe culture this plant 
will thrive; but there muift be great 
care tuken to keep the ground as clean 
from weeds as poffible, for if they are 
permitted to grow, they will foon ad- 
vance above the plants, and greatly 
weaken them; and when their pods 
begin to form, they cannot be too much 
expofed to the fun and air, whereby 
they will be lefs liable to fuffer from 
moifture, ; 

When the feeds are fown in autumn, 
the plants will grow much ftronger, 
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and have many more fide branches than 
thofe which come up in the fpring, fo 
will produce a much greater crop of 
feeds; and thefe will produce their 
flowers five or fix weeks earlier, fo 
will have a better feafon toripen; but 
in order to have them better ripened, 
the top of the plants fhould be cut off 
with garden-fhears about the middle 
of June, by which time the pods wilt 
be formed on the lower part of the 
ftalks, which will be greatly forwarded 
by topping of the ftalks in the fame 
way as is commonly praétifed for gar- 
den-beans ; for where the plants are 
fuffered to extend in length, the lower 
pods often mifcarry, or are lefs nou- 
rifhed, and thofe on the top of the 
ftalks are late before they ripen; fo 
where the topping of the plants is o- 
mitted, the pods at bottom will open 
and caft out their feeds, before thofe 
above will be ripe; therefore, to pre- 
ferve the firft and cut off the other, 
will be found the beft method, for by 
fo doing, the pods will ripen equally, 
and much earlier in the feafon. 

If the fummer proves warm, the 
feeds will ripen in Augult,-and the 
plants fhould then be cut off, and laid 
to dry for five or fix days, in which 
time they fhould be turned two or 
three times, that the pods may dry 
equally; then the feeds may be either 
threfhed out in the field, or the haulm 
may be houfed ina barn, to be threfh- 
ed'in a moré convenient time. 

There are two or three different forts, 
natives of Sicily, Spain, and Ruffia, 
which are cultivated in the botanic 
gardens, and are all propagated in the 
fame manner, 

FENNY-LAND. Marfhy, boggy 
land, covered with water. 

FEOFFMENT. The a& of grant- 
ing poffeffion. 

FERMENTATION, A flow mo- 
tion of theinteftine particles of a mix- 
ed body, arifing ufually from thé ope- 
ration of fome aétive acid matter,which 
rarifies, exalts, and fubtilizes the foft 
and fulphureous particles, as when lea- 
ven or yeait rarifies, lightens, and fer- 
ments wort, bread, &c, 

FERN. The name of one of the 
worft of weeds, and one of the moft 
difficult to deftroy, where it has a deep 
foil to root in, Mr. Mortimer fays, 
he has feen its root eight or ten feet 
deep in fome grounds ; and adds, that 

the 
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the beft way of killing it is by cutting 
ir often while it is in grafs; that the 
moft proper feafons for this purpofeare, 
fpring, Midfummer, and Michaelmas ; 
that is, when the circulation of the 
fap is ftrongeft. Moft of the roots be- 
ing then cut afunder, and thereby de- 
prived of the channels through which 
nature intended to convey the fap, will 
bleed to death, or if it ftagnates in 
them, they will foon rot. The fern 
itfelf, if cut when full of fap, and left 
to rot upon the ground, will greatly 
improve the foil, and mellow it fo as 
to prevent its hinding: or, if it be 
burnt when fo cut, it will yield a much 
greater quantity of falt than any other 
vegetable. If it be ploughed up, plen- 
tiful dunging of the land, and fprink- 
Hing it well with afhes, have been found 
to kill this weed: but the moft cer- 
tain cure for it is urine. In feveral 
parts of the North, where they keep 
their fern under, and deftroy a great 
deal of it, by mowing it frequently 
when green, they alfo find that rolling 
of it is of great fervice; and, when 
they burnit, the poor people make the 
afhes of it up into balls, with a little 
water, dry them in the fun, and ufe 
them in wafhing their linen, for which 
they think them nearly as good as foap. 
Often treading down thefe plants, and 
feeding fheep on them, is faid to be 
almott an infallible way of killing the 
tern. 

Trees planted among fern will thrive 
very much, though it beon a hot gra- 
vel; the fern fhading their roots, and 
Keeping them moift-and cool. 

Sweet Fern, [Scandix.] Shepherd’s 
Needle, Venus-comb. An annual 
plant, growing naturally in ftiff lands 
among corn. The leaves are finely di- 
vided into fmall fegments, and have 
long foot-fialks ; the {talks rife fix in- 
ches high. The flowers are fmall, 
white, and like thofe of wild chervil, 
and fit upon the top of the beak or 
horns, which are the rudiment of the 
pod, At the hottom of the {mall umbel 
five leaves embrace the falk, with 
broad and fhort foot-ftalks, which are 
afterwards cut into fmall fegments 
like the reft : the feed is long, and runs 
into a imal! point, refembling a Jarge 
needle, but the umbels have great re- 
fembiance to the umbels of Mufk 
Crane’s-bill, If the feeds are permit- 
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ted to fcatter, there will be a plenti- 
ful fupply of young plants. 

FERTILE, Fruitful, abundant, 

FERTILITY, Abundance, fruit- 
fulnefs, 

FESCUE. The name of a genus of 
grafs, of which there are feveral fpez 
cies ; as the flote-fefcue, fheep’s fefcue, 
&c, See Frore-Fescue, SHEep’s- 
FEscue, 

FESILS. A kind of bafe grain, 

FESTING-PENNY. Earneft given 
to fervants when hired. 

FETTERS. Chains for the feet, 

FEVER, A difeafe that frequently 
attacks feveral forts of cattle, particu- 
larly horfes, 

The fymptoms which denote the 
horfe to be afflited with a fever, are, 
great reftiefinefs, the creature ranging 
from one end of the rack to the other ; 
his flanks heat; his eyes are red and 
inflamed ; his tongue parched and dry ; 
his breath hot, and of a ftrong finell ; 
he lofes his appetite, and nibbles his 
hay, but without chewing it, and is 
frequently fmelling to the ground ; the 
whole body is hotter than ordinary, 
(though not parched, as in fome in- 
flammatory diforders) he dungs often, 
little at a time, ufually hard, and in 
fmall bits ; he fometimes ftales with 
difficulty, and his urine is high co- 
loured ; he feems to thirft, but drinks 
little at a time, and often; his pulfe 


beat full and hard, to fifty ftrokes 


and upwards in a minute. 

The firft intention of cure is bleed- 
ing, to the quantity of two or three 
quarts, if the horfe is ftrong and in 
good condition; then give hima pint 
of the following drink four times a 
day; or an ounce of nitre, mixed up 
into a ball with honey, may be given 
thrice a day, inftead of the drink, and 
wafhed down with three or four horns 
of any fmall liquor. 


Take of baum, fage, and chamo- 
mile flowers, each a handful; li- 
quorice root fliced half an ounce ; 
falt prunel, or nitre, three oun- 
ces; infufe the whole into two 
quarts of boiling water, and when 
cold, train it off; then fqueeze 
into it the juice of two or three 
lemons, fweeten it with honey. 


As the chief ingredient to be de-. 
pended upon in the drink is the nitre, 
it 
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it may, perhaps, be as well given in wa- 
ter alone ; but as a horfe’s ftomach is 
foon palled, and he requires palatable 
medicines, the other ingredients may, 
in that refpe@t, have their ufe, Soley- 
fel for this purpofe advifes two ounces 
of falt of tartar, and one of fal-armo- 
niac, to be diffolved in two quarts of 
water, and mixed with a pail of com- 
mon water, adding a handful of bran 
or barley-flour, to qualify the unplea- 
fant tafte. This may be given every 
day, and is an ufeful medicine. 

The following may alfo be given for 
this purpofe : 


Take Ruffia pearl-afhes one ounce, 
diftilled vinegar one pint, fpring 
water two pints, honey four oun- 


ces; give a pint three or four 
times a day. 


This neutral mixture, and the nitre 
drink before-menticned, may be taken 
alternately ; they are both efficacious 
remedies, and in fome cafes may pro- 
perly enough be joined with the cam- 
phire drink, 

His diet fhould be fcalded bran, gi- 
ven in fmall quantities ; which, if he 
refufes, let him have dry bran fprink- 
led with water : put a handful of pick- 
ed hay into the rack, which a horfe 
will often eat, when he will touch no- 
thing elfe: his water need not be much 
warmed, but fhould be given often, 
and in fmall quantities : his cloathing 
fhould be moderate, too much heat 
and weight on a horfe being improper 
in a fever; which fcarce ever goes off 
in critical fweats (as thofe in the hu- 
man body terminate) but by firong 
perfpiration, 

If, in a day or two, he begins to eat 
his bran, and pick a little hay, this 
method, with good nurfing, will an- 
fwer; but if he refufes to feed, more 
blood fhould be taken away, and the 
drinks continued; to which may be 
added two or three drams of faffron, 
avoiding at this time all hotter medi- 
cines; the following clyfter fhould be 
given, which may be repeated every 


day, efpecially if his dung be knotty 
and dry. 


Take two handfuls of marfh-mal- 
lows, and one of chamomile flow- 
ers; fennel-feed an ounce; boil 
in three quarts of water to two, 


ftrain off, and add four ounces of 
Wor, te 
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treacle, and a pint of linfeed oil, 
or any common oil, 

Two quarts of water-gruel, fat 
broth, or pot liquor, with the treacle 
and oil, will anfwer this purpofe ; to 
which may be added a handful of falt, 
Thefe fort of clyfters are properer than 
thofe with purging ingredients. 

The following opening drink is very 
effectual in thefe fevers, and may be 
given every other day, when the cly- 
fliers fhould be omitted ; brt the nitre- 
balls, or drink, may be coniinued, ex- 
cept on the days thefe are taken. 


Take of cream of tartar and Glau- 
ber’s falts, each four ounces ; dif- 
folve in barley-water, or any other 
liquor: an ounce or two of leni- 
tive electuary may be added, ora 
dram ox two of powder of jalap, 
to quicken the operation in fomé 
horfes. 

Four ounces of Glauber’s falts, or 
cream of tartar, with the fame quan- 
tity of lenitive eleGtuary, may be given 
for the fame purpofe, if the former 
fhould not open the body fufficiently. 

The diet fhould be regular; no oats 
given, but fcalded or raw bran fprink- 
led ; the beft flavoured hay fhould be 
given by handfuls, and often by hand, 
as the horfe fometimes cannot lift up 
his head to the rack, 

Dilute the blood with plenty of wa- 
ter, or white drink; let his diet be 
warm bran mathes, and his hay fprink- 
led. Should the fever rife, which will 
be known by the fymptoms above de- 
fcribed, give him an ounce of nitre 
thrice a day in his water, or made up 
in a ball with honey. Let his body be 
kept cool and open, with the opening 
drink, given twice or thrice a week 5 
or an ounce of falt of tartar may be gi- 
ven every day, diffolved in his water, 
for that purpofe, omitting then the 


‘nitre. After a week’s treatment in this 


manner, the cordial ball may be given 
once or twice a day, with an infufion 
of liquorice root fweetened with ho- 
ney ; to which may be added, when 
the phlegm is tough, or cough dry and 
hufky, a quarter of a pint of linfeed or 
faliad-oil, and the fame quantity of 
oxymel of fquills. 

“Fevers in Cows. The fymptoms 
are, trembling, reftleffnefs, weaknefs, 
and {ftaggering in the gait ; the eyes be- 


-eome heavy and inflamed, often red or 
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yellow, in that part called the white ; 
the head is heayy and lumpifh, the 
beatt is dull and {tupid, uttering fighs 
and moans asif in great pain, and 
fetches breath with difficulty; the 
mouth and tongue are very hot and 
dry, uvlefs foaming, which fometimes 
happens; the food is negleéted with a 
loathing, the {kin is hot, and the hairs 
{tare and feem to ftart an end, and fre- 
quently the fkin breaks out in fudden 
{weats. 

The cure muft be begun with bleed- 
ing, which of all things is mott likely 
to leffen the inflammation, and eafe the 
difficulty of breathing. 

The beaft fhould be kept at home, 
and very fhort of food, and warm 
mafhes often changed and fet before 
them, made with bran or.oatmeal and 
water, with fome nitre and honey dif- 
folved in them. 

After bleeding, in cafe the beaft has 
not lately dunged, let a clyfter be 
thrown up warm, made with gruel, 
oil, &c. and repeated occafionally, 

After this, give one of the following 
balls once in about fix hours. 

Nitre, turmeric, liquorice powder, 
each one ounce; honey, enough 
to make a ball or two for a dofe. 

Or either of the following drinks : 

No. 1.—Nitre and cream of tartar, 
each half an ounce, in fome warm 
gruel, fweetened with honey, eve- 
ry fix hours, 

No, 2.-—One ounce of crude fal am- 
moniac every fix hours in fome 
warm ale, 

Dr, James’s powder for cattle we 
have heard much commended, but from 
our Own experience we pronounce no- 
thing. : 

We would by all means advife the 
ftall to be kept cool in fummer, but 
warm in winter, admitting air which 
may be kindly, but not chilling. 

FEVERFEW. See FEATHERFEW. 

FEVER-WEED, See Stinking E- 
RYNGO, 

FEUILLAGE. Abunch or row of 
leaves. 

FEUILLAMORT. The colour of 
a faded leaf, generally pronounced 
Philemort. 

FEUTERER. A dog-keeper, 

FEWEL. Firing. 

FICOIDES, [Mefembryanthemum.] 
Fig Marygold, 
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This genus comprifes a numerous 
tribe of curious fucculent flowering 
plants for the green-houfe, annual and 
perennial, all with fucculent ftalks and 
branches, fome trailing and herbace- 
ous, others ereét and fhrubby, and o- 
thers without a vifible ftalk, One an- 
nual fpecies js the diamond. Ficoides, 
or Ice-plant, which rifes with a fhort, 
thick, fucculent ftalk, dividing low in- 
to many trailing, very fpreading, fuc- 
culent branches, befpangled all over 
with icy pimples, very pellucid and 
glittering; oval, undulate, alternate, 
papulofe, or pimply glittering leaves ; 
and, from the fides of the branches, 
numerous, almoft clofe-fitting, white 
flowers, tinged with red or crimfon; 
fucceeded by plenty of feed in autumn, 

This fingular and curious plant is 
clofely covered with large pellucid pim- 
ples, full of moifture, fhining bril- 
liantly like diamonds or bubbles of ice; 
whence it derives the name.as above ; 
it is in great e{teem by the curious for 
its fingularity, and highly merits a place 
amongft the tender annuals of the plea- 
fure-garden, 

The other annual is the Fig Mary- 
gold of Naples, or Egyptian Kali. 

The other fpecies of Fig Marygold, 
amounting to forty-four in number, 
are all perennials, They are natives 
of Africa, and in this country require 
the affiftance of the green-houfe, 

The flowers of all are monopeta- 
lous, but each is finely divided almoft 
to the bottom into numerous narrow 
fegments, appearing like fome forts of 
Marygolds, and which, in their native 
Africa, are fucceeded by a fruit fhaped 
fomewhat like a fig, 

The propagation of the annuals is 
by fowing the feeds on a hot-bed in 
the fpring, like the Amaranthus, 

The propagation of the others is by 
cuttings managed as for the cutting o- 
ther tender exotics. 

FIDDLE-DOCK, [Rumex pulcher.} 
A kind of dock growing near London, 
It is a biennial, and perifhes foon after 
it ripens its feeds. 

FIDDLE- WOOD, [Citharexylor.] 
There are two fpecies of this tree 
growing common in the Weft-India 
Iflands, where it grows to be a large 
timber tree, and is very ufeful in build- 
ing, It requires the affiftance of a 
ftoye to bear our winters, .It is pro- 
pagated by feeds or cuttings, 

FIELD, 
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FIELD. A piece of ground enclofed 
for tillage or pafture. 

FIELD BASIL, [Acins.] A kind 
of Bafil, 

FIG-TREE, [ Ficus.] The common 
fig-tree of our gardens confifts only of 
one fpecies, very comprehenfive in the 
varieties of its fruit, is of the decidu- 
ous tribe, moderately hardy, producing 
fruit in great perfection againft walls, 
alfo tolerably in efpaliers and ftand- 
_ ards; but befides this fort, there are 
feveral other tender exotic fpecies, 
fometimes retained in our hot-houfes, 
for variety, 

The common fig produces its fruit 
upon the young fhoots of the former 
year, rifing immediavely from the eyes 
of the fhoots, appearing firft like fmall 
buds, which increafe gradually in fize 
till July, Auguft, and September, when 
they arrive at full growth, are large, 
fomewhat pear-fhaped, and as it ap- 
proaches to ripenefs, the fkin changes 
gradually from a greenith to blueith, 
purplifh, blackifh, whitifh, or yellow 
colours, in different varieties, full of 
a purplith, reddith, whitifh, or yellow 
pulp, becomes very foft, juicy, and ex- 
tremely rich and lufcious. 

The principal varieties of this fruit 
are i— 

Common Fig, Alargeoblongith,dark, 
purple-blue fruit; the tree a great 
bearer, and ripens in great perfeétion 
in Auguft, either on ftandards or walls, 

Brown or Chefnut Fig. <A large glo- 
bular, fhortifh, chefnut-coloured fruit, 
having a purplifh delicious pulp, ripen 
in July and in Auguft. 

Black Ifchia Fig. A middle-fized, 
fhortifh, flat-crowned, blackifh fruit, 
having bright pulp ; ripe the middle 
of Auguft. 

Green Ifchia Fig. A large oblong, 
globular-headed, greenifh fruit, flight- 
ly ftained through by the pulp to a 
reddifh brown colour; ripe the end of 
Auguft, 

Brewn Ifchia Fig. A fmall pyrami- 
dal, brownifh, yellow fruit, having a 
purplith very rich pulp; ripe in Au- 
guft and September. 

Matta Fig, A {mall, flat - topped, 
brown fruit; ripe the middle of Au- 
guft and September. 

Round Brown Naples Fig. A globu- 
lar, middle-fized, light-brown fruit, 
with brownifh pulp; ripe the end of 
Augutft, 
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Long Brotun Naples Fig. A long, 
dark-brown fruit, having a reddifh 
pulp; ripe in September. 

Great Blue Fig. A largifh blue fruit, 
having a fine red pulp, 

Black Genoa Fig. Atarge, peat-fha- 
ped, black-coloured fruit, and bright 
red pulp; ripein Augutft. 

Divided - leafed Fig-tree, having the 
leaves deeply divided into many nar- 
row fegments, valuable principally for 
the fhrubbery for the variety of its 
leaves, 

There are many other varieties, but 
it is unneceffary to recount them, fome 
of them being nearly alike, and many 
of them will not ripen perfeétly in our 
gardens. : 

Mott of the above varieties of figs 
will bear plentifully againtt walls of a 
fouth, eaft, or weft afpe&t, and will 
alfo bear very well in efpaliers ; they 
will likewife, in fine dry fummers, 
produce tolerable good crops on itand~ 
ards, in a full expofure, either as full 
ftandards, half-ftandards, or dwarfs, 
and fometimes produce greater crops 
of fruit than thofe trained againit walls. 

All the varieties of thefe trees prof- 
per in any common foil of a garden, 
prepared by colfimoh digging, or 
trenching one or two fpades deep. 

They may be planted at fifteen or 
twenty feet diftance, again{t walls and 
efpaliers ; and as ftandards, at any dif- 
tance not lefs than fifteen tett from cne 
another. 

The propagation of fig-trees is ef- 
fected with great eafe three different 
ways, viz. by fuckers arifing from the 
root, Ly layers, and by cuttings. 

Confidered as wall and efpalier tréés, 
they fhould be allowed a funny fitua- 
tion, being neceffary to forward the 
ripening of the fruit, and promote a 
rich flavour. They ripen earlieft in a 
full fouth expofure, but they will alfo 
fucceed very well in an eaft and weft 
afpe@ ; and as to diftance, fifteen or 
twenty feet is neceffary ; againft a high 
wall the former diftance is fufficient, 
but if they are rather low, twenty feet 
fhould be allowed. 

With refpe& to pruning, two prin- 
cipal dreffings is requifite annually, to 
thofe againft walls. &c, that is, a fum- 
mer and winter pruning and training, 

Summer dreffing.—The trees com- 
monly produce great numbers of young 
thoots every fummer, frequently mahy 
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more than are neceflary; fome of the 
moft irregular and ill-placed fhould be 
taken off, and the reft trained in clofe, 
and at full length for next year’s bear- 
ing, that, by this regulation, the fun 
and air may be more effectually ad- 
mitted, to promote the free growth 
and regular ripening of the fruit, the 
main obje&t. June, July, and Augult 
are the months for this work of fammer 
dreffing, obferving, that in performing 
the operation, to take off only fuch 
fhoots as are very irregular, and fuch as 
cannot be poffibly trained in; for in 
thefe trees, it is proper to retain in 
fummer, when praéticable, three times 
more than may feem neceflary for the 
winter or fpring training, becaufe the 
fhoots, being rather of a fucculent 
pithy nature, many of them are often 
killed in winter ; fo that, by referving 
them all till the general pruning in 
{pring, there may be a fufficiency ef- 
cape to chufe from, to furnifh the tree, 
and if more than neceffary, they are 
eafily cut out; therefore, in this dref- 
fing, take off principally only the fore- 
right and other very irregular and evi- 
dently ufelefs fhoots, rubbing or cut- 
ting them off quite clofe ; let the others 
be trained to the wall or efpalier, be- 
tween the main branches at full length, 
Rill continuing them fo, as they ad- 
vance. 

Obferve, however, in the fummer 
dreffing, that if thereis any great want 
of wood in any part, you may in June 
pinch or top any contiguous young 
fhoots, whereby it will furnifh a fup- 
ply of collaterals the fame feafon, to 
fupply the vacancies. 

If the above operation of fummer 
dreffing is begun early, before the 
Shoots become woody, the redundant 
young wood may be rubbed off with- 
out employing a Knife. 

Winter, or general pruning.—Ha- 
ving obferved above, that many of the 
young branches of Fig-trees are liable 
to be more or lefs damaged in fevere 
winters ; in confequence thereof, it is 
advifeable to defer the general pruning 

till fpring, referving till then all the 
fhoots retained in thefummer dreffing, 
and out of the whole, erough may 
efcape the froft for your purpofe ; and, 
if more than enough, the better, there 
will be the more to chufe from; but 
if the general pruning was performed 
in autumn, or early in winter, and no 
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more fhoots left than what are juft ne- 
ceffary to furnith the wall or efpalier, 
and many of thefe fhould be deftroyed 
by the inclemency of the weather, 
there is no referve left to fupply the 
deficiencies ; we therefore advife the 
general pruning to be deferred till Fe- 
bruary or March, 

This work of winter-pruning con- 
fifts of regulating the branches in ge- 
neral, old and young, taking out crow- 
ding and naked old branches, thinning 
and felecting the proper fupply of 
young fhoots, cutting out all weak and 
ill-ripened ones, and all dead wood. 

With refpeé& to the regulation of the 
principal branches, thete fhould be a- 
bout eight or ten inches diftant, that 
where they have been trained confide- 
rably clofer, they fhould now be thin- 
ned, and the contiguous ones all un- 
nailed, that the whole may be trained 
regularly at the proper diftance; at the 
fame time examine if there are any old 
naked branches, i, e. fuch as have ad- 
vanced a confiderable length, without 
furnifhing hardly any proper bearing 
fhoots, or young branches furnifhed 
with fuch ; and that,- provided there 
is proper young wood favourably fitu- 
ated to fupply their place, fuch old 
naked branches fhould be occafionally 
cut out at this pruning, to the place 
from whence they proceed, or at leaft 
down to the firft beft young fhoot or 
branch, cutting them quite clofe, ne- 
ver leaving any ftump, fo train the pro- 
per branches and fhoots in its ftead ; 
having particular attention, that every 
branch terminates in a young fhoot,. 
either arifing immediately from its ex- 
tremity, or in default thereof, or that 
the end of the extreme thoot is dead, 
or that the branch is too Jong for its 
allotted fpace, it may be fhortened to 
the next firft, fecond, or third good 
fhoots below, if any, as fhall feem con- 
venient, leaving each fhoot at full 
length, unlefs its end is dead, when it 
muift confequently be cut down to the 
live wood, 

From the principal branches pafs to 
the fupply of young wood, produced 
and trained in the preceding fummer, 
which, if they have efcaped the froft, 
there will be probably many more than 
are neceflary now to be retained ; and 
keeping. in view that they are the only 
bearers, and a proper fupply muft be 
trained now for the next fummer’s 

fruit ; 
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fruit: every branch muft not only ter- 
minate in one at full length, by the 
rules elucidated above, but collateral 
ones fhould alfo be here and there re- 
tained, fome towards the bottom of 
the branches, others nearer the mid- 
dle, and fome more towards the ex- 
treme parts, &c, advancing at proper 
diftance one after another, as it were 
in fucceffive order, between the prin- 
cipal branches; whereby, befides the 
fupply of fruit they will thus furnith 
in every part, you will alfo have your 
wall or efpalier fo regularly filled with 
advancing young branches, that as old 
branches become naked, or tco exten- 
five forthe fpace of walling or efpalier 
allotted, as may be the cafe in fome 
part or other of the tree every feafon, 
there is always a refource of thefe 
young branches coming up gradually 
to fucceed them; therefore, at every 
general winter or fpring pruning, feleét 
in the different parts of the tree, as a- 
bove, a proper fupply of the beft 
fhoots, fuch as are robuft, and their 
buds near together, and arife from the 
upper or under fides of the branches, 
convenient for training in, at the fame 
time cutting off all long foreright, and 
other ill-placed ones, and all others 
however good, that are redundant or 
fuperfluous, cutting every thing quite 
clofe to the furface of the branches, 
leaving all the fele€ted fhoots at full 
length, where practicable, for the rea- 
fons already affigned; never fhorten- 
ing any only in cafe of dead parts, or 
want of an immediate further fupply 
of fhoots in any part to fill a vacancy, 

Having therefore finifhed this gene- 
ral pruning, let all the branches and 
thoots be faftened in regular order to 
the wall or efpalier, each at full length, 
and as ftraight as poffible, preferving 
all the main branches eight or ten in- 
ches diftant, 

Standard Fig-trees, whether dwarfs 
or half or full ftandards, after being 
trained to their proper form, may be 
planted either in the borders or open 
guarters of the kitchen garden, or in 
pleafure-ground, detached from other 
trees, and not nearer than fifteen or 
twenty feet to each other, 

As to culture, thofe in ftandards re- 
quire very little training or pruning ; 

_all that is neceffary, is only taking out 
any very irregular branch, or when 
their general branches are too much 
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crowded, to thin them difcretionally, 
taking out the worft and moft irregu- 
lar growing ; obferving alfo the fame 
of the young fhoots, where they are 
greatly crowded, thin out fome of the 
ill-placed ones, and fuch as are weak 
and ill-ripened, obferving, that the 
fhoots and branches are always to be 
left entire, except in cafes exhibited 
in the wall and efpalier culture, as that 
of cutting off the dead ends of fhoots,.: 
&c. and thus they will often bear plen- 
uifully, and ripen their fruit frequent- 
ly in as-great perfeftion as ayaintt 
walls, 

The following tender fpecies of Fi- 
cus are preferved in fome of our hot- 
houfes, viz. by way of curiofity, 

Sacred Fig, or Indian God-tree. Ficus 
with a woody ftem, branching twenty 
or thirty feet high, heart-fhaped entire 
leaves, ending in long acute points. 

This is held in great veneration in 
India, where it is called the religious 
tree, 

Sycamore and Mulberry-leaved Egyptian 
Fig-tree, Ficus with a robutt ftem, 
branching twenty or thirty feet high, 
and large, roundith, heart-fhaped, en- 
tire leaves, 

Bengal Fig-tree. Ficus with feveral 
ftems, dividing into many implicated 
branches, rifing twenty or thirty feet 
high, ttriking root from their lower 
parts, with large, oval, obtufe, entire 
leaves, 

Long-leaved India Fig, Ficus witha 
robutt ftem, branching twenty or thir- 
ty feet high, and long, fpear-thaped, 
entire leaves, 


Dwarf Indian Fig. Ficus with trail- 
ing rooting ftalks and branches, and 
oval, acute-pointed, entire leaves. 

All thefe fpecies are natives of hot 
countries, where moft of them form 
large trecs, but in our ftoves appear 
as fhrubs, and their fruit is of no value, 

To preferve them here they muft be 
kept in pots and retained in the ftove. 
Their propagation is by cuttings, in 
fummer, planted in pots of light fandy 
earth, and plunged in the bark-bed. 


Indian F1G, [ Opuntia. } .Prickly-pear. 
This is found growing naturally on the 
fides of the roads about Naples, Sicily, 
and Spain, and has long been intro- 
duced into the gardens in England ; the 
joints or branches are oval or round- 
ifh, and have fmall leaves coming out 

in 
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knots on their furface, which fall off 
in a fhort time; and at thefe knots are 
three or four thort briftly fpikes, which 
do not appear, unlefs clofely viewed ; 
but on being handled, they enter the 
ficth, and feparate from the plants, fo 
are troublefome, and often difficult to 
get out. It produces flowers and an 
oblong fruit, whofe fkin or cover is fer 
with fmall fpikes in clufters; the in- 
fide is flethy, of a red or purple colour, 
in which are lodged many black feeds. 
It flowers in July and Auguft; but 
unlefs the feafon is very warm, it will 
Not ripen its feeds in England. 

_ There are feveral other fpecies of this 
plant found in the warmer parts of A- 
merica and the Weft Indies, one of 
which is the Cochineal Opuntia, which 
is found in Jamaica, as well as in New 
Spain. They may be all propagated 
by cutting off the branches at the joints 
during any of the fummer mvenths, 
which fhould be laid in a warm dry 
place for a fortnight, that the wound- 
ed part may be healed over, otherwife 
they will rot with the moifture which 
they imbibe at that part, as is the cafe 
. with moft other fucculent plants. The 
foil in which thefe plants muft be 
planted, fhould be compofed after the 
following manner, viz. one-third of 
light frefh earth from a pafture, a third 
part fea fand, and the other part fhould 
be one-half rotten tan, and the other 
half lime rubbifa ; thefe fhould be well 
mixed, and laid in a heap three or four 
months before it is ufed, obferving to 
turn it Over at leaft once a month, that 
the fevéral parts may be well united; 
then you fhould pafs it through a rough 
fcreen, in order to feparate thie largeft 
ftones and clods, but by no means fift 
it too fine, which is a very coitnmon 
fault; then you fhouid referve fome of 
the fmaller ftones and rubbifh'to lay at 
the bottom of the pots, in order to 
keep an open pafiage for the moifture 
to drain off; which is what muift be 
obferved for all fucculent plants ; for 
if the moifture be detained in the pots, 
it will rot their roots, and deftroy 
the plants, 

When you plant any of the branches 
of thefe plants, you fhould plunge the 
pots into a moderate hot-bed, which 
will greatly facilitate their taking root. 
/You fhould alfo refrefh them now and 
then with a little water, but be very 
éareful not to Jet them have toe much, 
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or be too often watered, éfpecially be- 
fore they are rooted, When the plants 
begin to fhoot, you muft give them a 
large fhare of air, by raifing the glaffes, 
otherwife they will draw up fo weak 
as not to be able to fupport them- 
felves; and after they have taken 
ftrong root, you fhould inure them to 
the air by degrees, and then remove 
them into the ftove, where they fhould 
remain, placing them near the glafies, 
which fhould always be opened in 
warm weather, fo that they may have 
the advantage of a free air, and yet be 
proteéted from wet and cold, 

During the fummer feafon, thefe 
plants will require to be often refrefh- 
ed with water, but it muft not be gis 
ven to them in large quantities, Jeft it 
rot them 3 and in winter this fhould be 
proportioned to the- warmth of the 
ftove ; for if the air be kept very warm, 
they will require to be often refrefhed, 
otherwife their branches will fhrink ; 
but if the houfe be képt in a moderaté 
degree of warmth, they fhould have 
but little water, for moifture at that 
feafon will rot them very foon, 

The heat in which thefe plants 
thrive beft, is the temperate point, as 
marked on botanical thermometers ; 
for if they are kept too warm in wins 
ter, it caufes their fhoots to be very 
tender, weak, and unfightly. Thofe 
forts which are inclinable to grow up- 
right, fhould have their branches fup- 
ported with ftakes, otherwife their 
weight is fo great as to break them 
down, 

Infernal Fie, [Argemone.] Devil's 
Fig; prickly poppy. Anannual plant, 
common in the Weft-Indies, eafily 
propagated by fowing the feeds in the 
{pring, 

FIGS, Spungy excrefcences, which 
moft commonly grow out on the feet 
of fuch horfes as are high and hollow, 
with large flefhy heels; they are caufed 
by all the common accidents that haps 
pen to the feet, as furbating, foun- 
dring, &c, and oftentimes they are the 
confequence of a long-continued gour- 
dinefs in the legs and pafterns. Their 
feat is, for the moft part, at the top 
or fide of the frufh; but when they 
are fuffered to grow old, or are dried 
up with ftrong ointments, they take 
another courfe, and f{pread to the cor- 
ner of the heel, They are, as moft o@ 
ther excrefcences of that kind, = 

an 
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and nourifhed of the fame matter which 
fuftains and nourifhes the finewy and 
nervéus parts, and are only to be cu- 
red by extirpation, 

Therefore, if the Figs be on the fide 
ef the frufh, pare away fo much of the 
roof as may give room to reach the fore 
with a fleam or a launcet, thencut the 
foal about the fig, and take them clean 
out, avoiding, as much as poffible, to 
wound the large blood-veffels, Let 
your firft dreffing be made of dry hurds 
to ftop the bleeding ; two or three days 
thereafter remove your dreffing ; and 
if any part of the excrefcence be left, 
you may deitroy it by applying Egyp- 
tiacum, fpread on bolfters or pledgits 
of hurds, mixing with every ounce of 
the faid ointment half a dram of arfe- 
nic er corrofive fublimate, enlarging 
or diminifhing the quantity of the lat- 
ter as you find your horfe able to bear 
it, or the circumftances of the fore 
may require ; and then heal up the fore 
witha good digeftive and fpirituous 
application, 

But if the fig has its infertion into 
the finewy or griftley fubftances in 
thofe parts, you muft take up the fosl; 
and if any part of the griftle be cor- 
rupted, you may cut it off with-a ra- 
zor, or other fharp inftrument. If the 
bone be ulcerated and carious, you 
may touch it with a hot iron, and then 
drefs it with pledgits dipped in a tinc- 
ture of myrrh, aloes, and frankincenfe, 
and alfo with warm turpentine and 
honey of rofes, until the bone is co- 
vered; always heal up the fore with 
fome good digettive. 

FIG-MARYGOLD. SeeFicorpes 

FIGWORT, [Scrophularia.] This 
plant grows naturally in woods, and 
under hedges in moft parts of England, 
fo is feldom admitted into gardens, It 
has a fpreading root, compofed of 
many knobs, from which arife feveral 
four-cornered ftalks near three feet 
high, garnifhed with heart - fhaped 
Jeaves, fawed on their edges ; they are 
placed by pairs, of a dark-green, or 
brownith colour on their upper fide, 
but pale on their under, having an o- 
dour of elder, The flowers are pro- 
ducediin fmall clafters from the fides 
of the ftalks oppofite, forming a kind 
of loofe fpike to the top; they are of 
one petal, of a dark purple colour, 
fhaped almoft like a lip flower; the 
upper lip or creft being a little arched, 
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the two fide fegments fpread open, and 
the under fegment is recurved, Thefe 
are fucceeded by roundifh capfules, | 
ending in acute points, having two ceils 
filled with fmall feeds, This was for- 
merly efteemed for fcrophulous com- 
plaints, but is now difregarded, 

There are fixteen other forts intro- 
duced into the botanic gardens from 
different parts of Europe and America, 
and are all propagated by fowing the 
feeds in the fpring. 

FILBERT, [CoryJus.] Nut-tree. The 
fpecies are; 1, The common hazel- 
nut; the common wood-nut, with a 
red fkin; the large clufter wood-nut 5 
the cob-nut, remarkable for its fize ; 
the long nut, and the Barcelona or Spa- 


nifh nut. 2, The filbert, white and 
red fkinned, 3, The dwarf Byzantine 
nut, 


All the forts are hardy, and will 
grow in almoft any fituation and foil, 
and are eafily propagated by nuts, lay~ 
ers, or fuckers. 

FILLER, or Tuitver Horfe; that 
faftened immediately to the cart, and 
which fupports the fhafts. 

FILLEY. A female or mare colt, 

FIMBLE HEMP, Early ripe hemp. 

FINE BENT, [Agreftis Capillaris.] 
A fine fpecies of bent grafs, found in 
many of the hilly parts of the king- 
dom, See Grass, 

FINOCHIA, Azorian Fennel. 
FENNEL, 

FIRE-BLAST, A difeafe to which 
hops are fubje&, 

FIRE-BOTE, A quantity of fuel. 

FIRING. An operation often per- 
formed on different parts of ahorfe. Ie 
is done in the following menner:— 
when the firing-iron is red hot, the far- 
rier applies it to the thinneft part of the 
horfe’s fkin, in one or more places, 
according to the nature of the difeafe. 

Firing, or cauterizing, is often nb- 
ceffary, after ftrains, and other acci- 
dents, which may occafion a long con- 
tinued‘weaknefs, or where there is a 
fullnefs, and the part is grown hard 
and callous, efpecially about the joints, 
finews, and nervous parts, thofe parts 
being compofed of an infinite number 
of fibres and nervous threads, which 
lie fo clofe together, that nothing bute 
what is of the moft powerful nature is 
fufficient to relieve them when ob- 
ftru&ted. This is performed, in the 
moft effectual manner, by burning the 

outfide, 
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eutfide, and giving vent to the inclofed 
matter to difcharge itfelf ; and fome- 
times proves beneficial, when all other 
helps have been found ineffectual, 

FIRING-IRON, A piece of iron a- 
bout a foot long, one end of which is 
made flat, and forged like a knife, the 
back of it being half an inch thick, 
and the edge about the eighth of an 
inch, 

FIR-TREE, [ Adies.] The fpecies 
are; 1. The Norway, or fpruce Fir- 
tree; 2. The black American fpruce Fir- 
tree; 3. The white American fpruce 
Fir-tree; 4. The filver Fir-tree; 5. 
The Balm of Gilead Fir-tree; 6, The 
Hemlock fpruce Fir-tree, 

About the middle of March, fow 
the firft, fecond, and third forts on 
beds, ina fhady, well-fheltered border, 
but much thinner than the pines, as 
they are to remain two years. 

The three other forts do not rife by a 
fortnight, at leaft, fo foon as the above 
do; and as they make very little pro- 
grefs the firft year, all art and induitry 
fhould be ufed to promote their growth 
as much as poffible, otherwife many 
of them will be fpewed out of the 
ground, and the weaker plants entire- 
ly killed, if the following winter is fe- 
vere, The beft fecurity, therefore, a- 
gainft all thefe common accidents be- 
ing to fow early, let them be fown a 
fortnight fooner than the three prece- 
ding kinds, that is, by the beginning 
of March, the weather permitting. 
The ground for the feeds of thefe 
plants cannot be too rich a natural foil, 
or too finely prepared ; it muft alfo be 
loofe and dry, and, if not of that qua- 
lity originally, it muft be rendered 
fo, by mixing it with fand, and eleva- 
ting the beds fix or feven inches above 
the alleys, to draw away the moifture, 

The Balm of Gilead, and Hemlock 
Spruce, are a little tenderer at firft 
than the other forts, and will be much 
aided in their growth, if the beds are 
hooped over, and covered with mats 
for five or fix weeks after the plants 
appear above ground, both in the mid- 
dle of the day when the fun is warm, 
and at night wher the air is cold or 
frofty; and, during that time, they 
will require a gentle watering every 
fecond evening when it does not rain. 

At fowing all the kinds of Firs, ne- 
gle& not to clap over the beds with 
the back of afpade, This makes the 
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furface fmooth and level, prevents the 
feeds from being irregularly fcattered 
in drawing on the earth with the rake, 
and is, in feveral other refpeéts, of ad- 
vantage, 

As thefe plants bring up the hufk of - 
the feed on their tops, the fmall birds, 
who are very fond of them, will de- 
ftroy all, or the greateft part, if they 
are not guarded againft, Procure a 
parcel of old fifhing-nets, and fpread 
them over the beds, fupported by cut- 
tings of copfe-wood, or other prunings 
of trees, laid acrofs ftakes ; and thafe 
nets are to be purchafed at any fea- 
port town for a mere trifle, 

In the autumn after fowing, go over 
your beds, and, with your fingers, care- 
fully pick off all moffy hard-crufted 
particles, replacing them with an equal 
quantity of the richeft beft prepared 
foil; over which fift fome chaff, or ra- 
ther faw-duft that has lain fome time 
and loft its fiery quality. This will 
keep the plants warm, and prevent the 
ground from fwelling with the froft, 
which, if it.does, is ant to fpew them 
up: it will likewife be neceffary, in 
hard froft or violent rains, to throw a 
mat over the two laft kinds, but re- 
gularly uncover them in mild weather, 

In the fucceeding fpring, and during 
the months of May and June,. the 
plants will {till be much invigorated 
by frequent waterings, and in autumn 
let the beds be treated as in the former ; 
for tho’ the feedlings are from this time 
till fpring in a ftate of reft, and can, 
from no culture be affifted in their 
growth till then, yet the mufty parts 
contracted on the furface, will, by the 
winter rains, be wafhed into the earth, 
which it will contaminate, and com- 
municate difeafes to the plants, from 
which they will flowly recover. This 
circumftance, though in general little 
attended to, is yet of the greateft im- 
portance to all feedling trees, 

From the feed-bed, at two years old, 
in the fpring when their buds begin to 
fwell, thefe plants may be removed. 
Plant them in rows fifteen inches a- 
funder, and fix or feven inches diftant 
in the rows. 

Thefe plants, being now four years 
old, muft be tranfplanted to another 
fpot of good land, and placed in rows 
two feet and a half afunder, and four- 
teen or fixteen inches diftant in the 
row ; water them at planting, and 

continue 
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gontinue it, once a week, five or fix 
times, when it does not rain, keeping 
the ground clear of weeds in fammer, 
and mellow ‘by autumn and {pring dig- 
ging, in which fituation they may re- 
main three years, ” 

From thence remove them again in 

_ fpring at the ufual time, fhortening 
their ftraggling roots moderately, and 
plant them in rows four feet afunder, 
and two feet in the row, to remain chree 
years longer, 

If required larger, remove them a- 
gain, and plant them at fix feet afun- 
der every way, to remain two, but nct 
above three years more; by which 
time, in good land, and under the cul- 
ture here direéted, the three firft-men- 
tiened kinds will be from fourteen to 
fixteen, and the Silver Fir from ten to 
twelve feet high. Thus managed, thefe 
trees will rife with fuch abundant balls 
of earth about their roots, as will pre- 


vent their receiving the leaft injury at * 


removal, nor will their future growth 
_ bein the fmalleft degree retarded by it. 
_. The .three firft-mentioned Spruce 
Firs will grow tolerably well in dry, 
gravelly, of rocky ground, but much 
more affect that which is deep, where, 
though very coarfe, and barren in the 
produétion of vegetables, they will 
grow freely. 

The Silver Fir, the moft magnificent 
tree of all the ever-green tribe that our 
climate produces in full perfection, it 
is in vain to plant in hot, dry, or rocky 
fituations, where they commonly not 
only lofe their top fhoots, but their un- 
der branches focn become ragged, and, 
in place of that lively fhining verdure 
peculiar to them in a {cil they affect, 
they become of a pale languid hue, 

Thefe trees, like the. other more 
common forts ints “ded for timber on- 
ly, fhould not, as they commonly are, 
be planted clofe together in thickets, 
but require a free circulation of air, 
otherwife their intermingled branches 
will deftroy one another. 

The Balm of Gilead Fir never grows 
to a large fize in this-country. It re- 
quires a generous deep-feeding foil, 
and fheltered fituation, to which, from 
its fingular beauty and elegance, it is 
juflly intitled, and it claims our culture 
and care. 

‘The Hemlock Spruce Fir is a pretiy 
plant, but delicate, and, to fucceed well 


with us, muft have a good foil, and 
Vor. 


foil. 
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warm fituation, It will always be im- 
proved by tying its leading fhoot to a 
fiake annually as it advances, 

Scotch Fir, See Pine. . 

FISTULA, Adesp narrow alcer ; 
lay it open with a knife, but cut away 
no fleth, and afterwards drefs it with 
ointment of gum elemi, bafilicon, &c. 

FISH-GLUE, [ltchthyocolla.] Ifin- 
glafs. 

FISTIC-NUT, [ux Piftachia.] The 
tree which produces it grows fponta- 
neoufly in Perfia, Arabia, and feveral 
iflands of the Archipelago; it bears 
likewife the cold of our own climate, 
fo as to have produced fruit not infe- 
rior to that which we receive from a- 
broad, Piftachio-nuts have a pleafant, 
fweet, unctuous tafte, refembling that 
of almonds, They are ranked among{t 
the analeptics, and are by fome much 
efteemed in certain weakneffes, and in 
emaciated habits, 

FITCHES. See Vercn. 

FIVE-LEAVED-GRASS, Cinque- 
See CINQUEFOIL. 

FLAG. Seelris. 

Sweet-fcerted FLac, [ Acorus, Calamus 
Aromaticus,| This flag refembles, as 
to its leaves, the common iris, but-in 
other refpedts differs greatly from it. 
The ftalk grows at a little diftance 
from the leaves; the lower half, up to 
where the flowers come forth, is round- 
ifh.; the part above this broad like the 
other leaves; the flowers are very 
fmall, whitith, and fland in a kind of 
head about the fize of the finger, This 
plant grows plentifully in rivulets and 
marfhy places, about Norwich and o- 
ther parts of this ifland; in the canals 
of Helland; in Switzerland, and in 
other countries’of Europe, The fhops 
have been fupplied from the Levant 
with dried roots, which are not fupe- 
rior, if equal, to thofe of our own 
growth. 

The root of acorus is full of joints, 
crooked, fomewhat flutted on tiie fides, 
internally of a white colour, and ioofe 
fpongy texture. Its {mell is ftrong 3 
the tafte warm, acrid, bitterifh, and 
aromatic ; both the fmell and tafte are 
improved by exficcation, This root is 
generally looked upon as a carminative 
and {tomachic medicine, and as fuch is 
fometimes made ufe of in practice. It 
is faid, by Haller, to be fuperior in aro- 
matic flavour to.any other vegetable 
that is produced in thefe northern cli- - 
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mates; fuch as we have had an oppor- 
tunity of examining fell far fhort, in 
this refpe&t, of many of our common 
plants. There is fomething manifeftly 
unpleafant in its flavour, inclining, as 
Geoffroy juftly obferves, to that of 
leeks or garlic; nor have our experi- 
ments difcovered any preparation of it 
that was truly grateful: the moft agree- 
able is a preferve made as candied 
eryngo-root. In this form it is faid to 
be employed at Conftantinople, as a 
prefervative againft epidemic difeafes. 
The leaves of this plant have a fweet 
fragrant fmell, more agreeable, though 
weaker, than that of the roots. 

Corn Ft ac, [Gladiolus.] This grows 
naturally in corn-fields, and befides the 
common Englifh fort, there are three or 
four other kinds kept in the gardens 
for variety, They are all propagated 
by off-fets from the root. 

Yellw WaterFrac. Baftard acorus, 
This grows common in watery places, 

FLAIL. A well-known implement 
of hufbandry, ufed in threfhing all forts 
of corn, 

FLANK, That part of a quadruped 
near the hinder thigh. 

FLAX, [Linum.] The fpecies are 
fourteenin number ; but the only three 
for the purpofes of culture are the com- 
mon Flax, the Siberian perennial Flax, 
and the biennial or Iftrian Flax. 

The firft fortis an annual plant. Its 
root is fmall and fibrous, and perifhes 
as foon as the feed is ripened, the ftalk 
is round and fmooth, and it rifes to 
three or four foot in height. The leaves 
are fmall and narrow, and of a pale 
green, The ftalk grows ftrait and fin- 
gle to the top, where ic divides into 
three or four little branches, and on 
thefe grow the flowers, and after them 
the fruit, containing feveral feeds, The 
flowers are large and blue, fo that 
when the plant is in flower a whole 
field together, it makes a very beauti- 
ful appearance. 

Good feed may be obtained from 
feedfmen of reputation in London, im- 
ported from the Levant, Flanders, &c. 

As to the choice of foil, a rich loam 
is by much the moft proper for flax, 
and inftead of following almoft any o- 
ther crop, though with the beft dref- 
fings, to prepare for it, itis much the 
beft to fow it on new broke up ground. 

There are two methods of fowing 
flax, by broad-caft and drill, the latter 
@f which we prefer, 
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The great damage done to flax in its 
growth is by weeds; and thefe can no 
way be deftroyed fo perfectly as by the 
horfe-hoeing method, The reafon that 
weeds do fo much damage to flax is, 
that in its firft fhoots it is for fome 
time very weak, In the common me- 
thods of hufbandry the weeds rife with 
it, and they being ftrong, and the flax 
weak, they get the better of it ; rob it 
of its nourifhment, ftunt it in its 


‘growth, and it never recovers, 


In the common way of fowing by 
hand, three bufhels of feed are ufually 
allowed to an acre, when it is the 
frefh eaftern feed, and all very fine and 
full, half a bufhel lefs will do; in the 
drill way, one bufhel is enough for an 
acre, and the {talks rife more nume- 
rous, and grow tenderer and finer for 
it, 

As foon as the feed is in the ground, 
let the hufbandman prepare for hoeing. 
He is not fo much to mind the fhoot- 
ing of the flax, as the rifing of the 
weeds ; and this is a feafon when they 
will be very fpeedy and very numerous, 
The young crop fhould have all the 
nourifhment the land affords, there- 
fore thefe are to be deftroyed in the 
very aét of rifing. Let the intervals be 
turned up with the hoe- plough, upon 
the firft appearance of any weeds, and 
this will anfwer feveral excellent pur- 
pofes ; it will deftroy thofe weeds, and 
at the fame time prepare the earth of 
the intervals, to admit the roots of the 
flax freely, and they will be well fet- 
tled in it in the midft of their proper 
nourifhment, before any fecond crop 
of weeds can rife, 

As foon as the flax has got a little 
height, let hoers be fent in with hand- 
hoes to clear away the partitions ; and 
thus the growtli will have all the nou- 
rifhment the earth can afford for its 
firft fhoot, which will be vaftly ftronger 
than it is to be obtained any other 
way, By thefe means the flax will get 
fuch a footing in the ground, before 
any other crop of weeds can rife, that 
it will be too itrong for them. As they 
would have ftarved the flax before, 
that will now ftarve fuch of them as 
rife in the partitions, fo that it woulé 
do without any more hoeing there ; 
however, there is no harm in repeating 
it by the hand hoe, in thofe {mall fpa- 
ces; and as to the intervals, the huf- 
bandman is to keep a watchful eye 

upon 
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upon them, and to repeat the horfe- 
hoeing as often as he fees any parcel 
of them rife, that would exhauft the 
ground, and tend to impoverifh the 
crop. 

Thefe repeated horfe-hoeings are fo 
many frefh dreffings of the ground, fo 
that the crop has new benefit every 
time. No growth requires this affift- 
ance fo much as flax, therefore the 
horfe-hoeing hufbandry can never be 
more proper than for this fpecies ; and 
the encreafe in ‘growth will very well 
pay the trouble and expence, 

The farmer has nothing to do but 
to watch its ripening, and to gather it, 
This, however, is an article on which 
he mutt beftow a great deal of atten- 
tion. ‘There is a peculiar period at 
which flax is fit to be gathered, and 
this muft be watched, and the oppor- 
tunity feized as foonas it offers ; all be- 
fore this being wrong, as well as after 
it, We fhall endeavour, as particularly 
as fuch a thing can admit of a defcrip- 
tion, to fettle the exaét time. 

In the firft place it is to be confider- 
ed, that the ufe of flax is of a particu- 
lar kind, Other crops are raifed for 
their feed or their roots, but this for 
the ftalk, which is to be manufactured 
in a fingular manner, and will yield to 
the operation better or worfe, accord- 
ing to the exaét time at which it was 
pulled, 

In other kinds, the ripenefs of the 
feed, or the bignefs of the root, are the 
marks of, their being fit for gathering, 
but in this it is the due condition of 
the ftalk, Thofe marks are vifible and 
obvious to the eye; this is the more 
difficult to be known, and therefore it 
muft be watched the more narrowly. 

The farmer is to confider, that al- 
though the greateft part of his flax is 
to be pulled for the ftalk, it is proper 
to let fome ftand for feed. 

This makes a different period of ga- 
thering ; for if the whole were to ftand 
till the feed was ripe, it would be of 
little worth, Therefore, let the owner 
fet off a part for ftanding for feed, and 
let this be upon the edge of his ground 
that is beft defended from winds, and 
where there is moit fun, If there. be 
a part open to the fouth, and backed 
by a good hedge, this is the place, Let 
him mark out by ftakes what quantity 
he will have there for feed, and then 
watch the reft for ripening, only gi- 
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ving dire€tions to the pullers to fpare 
the feed parcel. This particular part 
is to ftand till the feed veffel is quit: 
dry, and ready to open, and the feeds, 
upon opening it, are found to be full 
and firm. This degree of ripenefs is 
eafy enough known, fo there needs no 
great care on that head; but before 
this, he muft look narrowly into the 
other, ‘ 

When the two confiderations of feed 
and ftalk are thus feparated, they will 
be both better underftood and better 
managed, The hufbandman is to let 
his feed quarter ftand its time, but he 
muft have an eye upon the other as it 
rifes to flower, 

In the common method of hufban- 
dry, the flax flowers irregularly in the 
fame field ; fome of the feed having 
been buried deeper, and fome fhal- 
lower, there has been more or lefs time 
required for their rifing ; and the fame 
difference is preferved in their coming 
to flower. Alfo fome of the feed lying 
fingle and at a diftance, and there be- 
ing heaps in other places from this ran- 
dom method of fowing, that alfo will 
make its fhare in the variation; for 
fuch as ftand fingle will flower a week 
before thofe which are in clufters, be- 
caufe of their having more ftrength. 

From thefe different caufes, a field 
of flax fown by hand flowers very ir- 
regularly, fome plants fooner, others 
later; and this is a vaft difadvantage 
in acrop which fhould be pulled at one 
exact time, and that time determined 
only by the flowering, 

This affords one inftance, among 
many, why the drill hufbandry is much 
better than the common for the raifing 
of flax; for in that method, all the 
feeds being let in at the fame depth, 
and difpofed with an even regularity, 
both the above. mentioned occafions of 
the difference in coming to flower are 
prevented ; and it is a beautiful fight 
to look upon a field of this growth, 
raifed in this way, the whole crop be- 
ing of the fame form, and the fame 
height throughout their growth, and 
all burfting out into a celeftial blueto- 
gether. There is nothing refembles the 
brightnefs and beauty of fuch a crop 
in bloom, but a perfeét clear fky in 
fummer. 

This is a very obvious mark, and 
this is the token for gathering, When 
the flax is raifed fingly for the manu- 

xXx2 facture, 
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facture, it is to be pulled as feon as 
evey it is in full flower, the proper 
time is before one flower falls, 

Let the owner therefore only watch 
its bud; when that burfts, let him 
have lis pullers ready, and as foon as 
all the plants are in full flower, and 
there appears the firft mark of fading 
in any of them, jet them be fent into 
the field. The mc-¢ there are of them 
the better, for the work would be to 
pull it all in one day it poffible, 

As they pull it up, they muft gather 
it into handfuls, and tying thefe toge- 
ther, they muft he fet ‘up in the field 
at diftances one from another, In this 
condition they are to ftand till they are 
thoroughly dry; the fun and air foon 
do this perfectly, and they grow firm 
but not barfh in the drying, 

As foon as perfe@tly dry, the hand- 
fuls are to be houfed, and they are 
then ready either for fale to the manu- 
faGturers, or for the ufe of the owner 
if he will work them himfelf, by which 


he may be very well affured he will get. 


the greateft profit. 

When the flax has been well dried 
after the pulling, the next operation 
is what is calied rating of it. As tothe 
houfing the bundles, that is a matter 
merely of convenience. If every thing 
be prepared, and the hufbandman ma- 
nufacture it himfelf, he may take it di- 
retly from the field to the water; if 
otherwife it is houfed, to keep it out of 
the way of harm, 

Rating of flax is fieeping it in water, 
in order to loofen its bark orrind. The 
thready part of the ftajk is all that is to 
be ufed, and therefore the firft thing to 
be done: is to feparate the rind from it, 


that not being thready, or any way 
ufeful. 


Experience fhews, that the beft man-’ 


ner of doing this is by foaking it in 
water, and that is the rating of flax, 
It. is done thus:—They lay the bun- 
dles in a fhallow pond or ditch, dug 
for that purpofe, putting fome flight 
weight upon them te keep them under 


the water, and every other day they- 


are to be turned. 

When they have Jain thus {fix days, 
they are to be taken out, ifthe bark 
be fufficiently loofened. This is eafily 


known by rubbing one of the ftalks' 


from the middle of the bunch between 
the fingers: if the bark part: cpeeh sh 
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have been rated enough, if not, they ° 


muft lie a day or two longer, but ufu- 
ally, at that feafon of the year, fix 
days are fufficient, fometimes itis done 
in five, 

When taken out of che waier, the 
bundles are to be fpread abroad and 
dried, and they will thus be prepared 
fer the braking, ‘This is the fecond 
operation they go through, im order to 
being prepared for linen. This is per- 
formed by a particular inftrument 


made for that purpofe, and called a ~ 


brake, It is notched at the end, or 
throughout, according to the various 
methods in different places, and with 
this the thready part is feparated from 
the bark, and loofened, The method 
is to begin at the root, and go all the 
way up to the top. 

When the flax has been thoroughly 
broke by the brake, it hangs in threads 
and fcattered pieces, and is then ready 
for the third operation, which is the 
{wingling. This is a kind of beating, 
and is to be performed with an edged 
ftick, called for that reafon a fwingle. 


This feparates the fibres more, and it ~ 


always lays them more regularly, and 
by this the flax is prepared for the 
fourth operation, whichis the beating, 

For this purpofe the fwingled flax is 
laid on a block, and laboured with a 
beetle, or it is put into a trough, and 


beat with a hammer, and this beating © 


is continued till the whole fubftauce of 
it is made foft and pliable. 

When the flax has been fuflijciently 
beat, it is fit to be hackled or combed. 


This is done fomewhat in the manner™ 
of combing of wool, what are ufed'in. 
this cafe for flax being called hackles.’ 


It is to be worked thorouglily thro” 
’ thefe, one .after another, till’ ‘all> thie 
fhort tuff is got out; and all'the long 


‘and fine fibres «are bidet fmbéoth;!and 


lie evenly together in form of fo many 


threads; “in this condition it is fit to. 


be fpun. 
This is the whole procefs in forming 


the ftalk of the fiax, gathered at a pro- ° 
per ‘degtée ‘of | maturity, into thread, 
‘and‘ithénce into linen ; ‘the while is 
very “familiar,/and can adinit” of no” 


mifenderftanding. 


Thofe who raife the flax fot! the ftalke 
Vandfeed both, havea ‘neceffary opera- 


tion which we have ‘not yet named, 
becaufe i in this pra@tice we adyife, all 
that 
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that is concerned in the ftalk only, the 
feed being preferved in parcels kept for 
that purpofe, 

This is called ripling, and it is thus 
done;—The flax being pulled when 
the feed begins to be brown, for that 
is the time according to this practice ; 
when the bundles have itoed up feven 
or eight days, and are pretty well dri- 
ed,. they are to pafs through the rip- 
ple; this is a kind of combing of the 
ftalks, The ripples are made of wood, 
and have their teeth fo clofe, that when 
drawn over the ftalk, they ftick at the 
heaps or feed veilels, and pull them off, 
When this is done, the bundles are to 
be put into the water, a3 has been di- 
rected already ; and as to thefe feeds 
not being yet altogether dry, they are 
to be laid by in an airy room till 
{pring, and when the whole is to be 
threfhed in the common way, to fepa- 
rate the feeds from the hufks, 

This operation, in fome degree, pre- 
pares the fialks for rating: but it is 
not heceffary. According to our-ad- 
vice, no regard is to be had to the feed 
of that flax thatis raifed for manufac- 
turing; and therefore the bundles, 


when they are moderately dried, are to. 


beput into the water, where the leaves 
will fall off about the third day, and 
fometimes the ftalks will be ready for 
their firft dreffing the day but one af- 
terwards, and fometimes the very day 
after. 

‘The time of taking them from the 
water, is one of the critical points in 
the managing and manufacturing of 
flax, it mu({t therefore be watched ac- 
cordingly, 

When the bark will part, and the 
threads eafily feparate, it is fit for 
taking out, and that time fhould not 
be let flip. 

If this happen the third day, there 
is nO Occafion for any more rating, and 
if not in this condition on the feventh, 
it muft lie longer, We have given the 
common full time it is in. preparing 
in this operation, but the condition of 
» the flax is to guide the workman, not 
any particular number of days of lying, 

Flax feed. yields to the prefs a confi- 
derable quantity of oi! ; and, boiled in 
water, a {trong mucilage : thefe are oc- 
cafionally made ufe of for the fame 
purpofe as other fubftances of that 
clafs,; and fometimes the feeds them- 
felves in emollient and maturating ca- 
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taplafms. They have alfo been employ- 
ed in Afia, and, in times of fcarcity, in 
Europe, as food; but are not agree- 
able, or in general wholefome. Tra- 
gus relates, that thofe who fed on thefe 
feeds in Zealand, had the hypochondres 
much diftended, and the face and other 
parts fwelled, in a very fhort time; 
and that nota few died of thefe com- 
plaints. Ce alle Aer fp. 

Purging Frax, [Linum Catharticum, } 
Mountain Flax, ‘rhis is a fpecies of 
flax growing not above four or five in- 
ches high, found wild upon chalky 
hills, and in dry pafture grounds, Its 
virtue is exprefied in its title; an in- 
fufion in water or whey of a handful 
of frefh teaves, or a dram of them in 
fubftance when dried, are faid to purge 
without inconvenience, 

Toad Fi ax, [Linaria.] This grows 
wild upon banks and about the fides 
of fields, It is faid by fome to bea 
powerful diuretic ; whence it is named 
oy Tragus, Herba Urinalis; by others © 
to be a ftrong carthatic, infomuch that 
Bruntefilus has called it by a German 
name expreffing this quality, Schiefs- 
krauf, Experience fcarcely warrants 
either of thefe appellations ; nor does 
common practice take any notice of 
the plant. 

There are feventeen different fpecies 
cultivated in the botanic gardens, and 
are all propagated by feeds, 

FLAX-WEED. Toad Flax, 

, FLEABANE, [Conyza.] The fpe- 
cies are; 1. Common greater Fleabane ; 
2. Pyrenean Fieabane; 3. Shrubby 
Fleabane of Crete; 4. Yellow tree-like 
Fleabane. 

The firft is a biennial plant, grow- 
ing naturally on dry places in feveral 
parts of England, The fecond is a na- 
tive of Italy, and preferved in botanic 
gardens. for variety.. The third and 
fourth forts require to be defended 
from the open air in a green-houfe, du- 


Ting thecold months of the year. They — 


are propagated by feeds and cuttings, 
African FLEABANE, [ Larchenian- 
thus.] This plant grows naturally at 
the Cape ef Good Hope, and alfo in 
India; it has a ftrong woody: ftalk, 
which rifes to the height of twenty 
feet, fending out many. ligneous bran- 
ches at the top, garnifhed with leaves, 
which are in fhape like thofe of the 
broad-leaved fallow, having a downy 
furface like thofe of fage, and their 
under 
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under fides are white ; thefe greatly re- 
femble in fmell the rofemary leaves 
when brvifed, The flowers are pro- 
duced in fpikes at the extremity of the 
fhoots, which are of a dull purple co- 
jour, fo do not make any great appear- 
ance, The ufual time of its fowering 
is in autumn ; but they continue great 
part of winter, and are not fucceeded 
by feeds here. Thefe plants are pre- 
ferved to make a variety in the green- 
honfe, during the winter feafon, by 
thofe who are curious in collecting of 
foreign plants, They retain their leaves 
all the year. 

it is too tender to live through the 
winter. in the open air in England, but 
requires no artificial heat, therefore 
may be placed in a common green- 
houfe with, myrtles, oleanders, and 
other hardy exotic plants in winter, and 
in fummer may be expofed with them 
in the open air, and treated in the fame 
manner as they are, It may be propa- 
gated by cuttings, 

FLEAM. An inftrument ufed by 
farriers, &c, to draw blood from ani- 
mals. 

FLEAWORT, [Pfylium.] This is 
a fort of plantain, growing wild in the 
warmer climates, and fometimes met 
with in our gardens, It differs from 
the common plantains in having its 
ftalks branched, with leaves upon 
them ;. hence it is named by Ray plan- 
tago caulifera, Thefe feeds have been 
ufually brought from the fouth of 
France; they are fmall, and fuppofed 
to refemble in fhape a flea, whence the 
Englith name of the plant. Thefe feeds 
have a naufeous, giutinous tafte: boil- 
ed in water, they yield a confiderable 
quantity of mucilage, which is fome- 
times made ufe of in emollient glyfters 
and the like, Alpinus relates, that a- 
mong the Egyptians, this mucilage is 
exhibited in ardent fevers, and that it 
generally either loofens the belly, or 
promotes fweat. 

FLEAK. A hurdle; a moveable 
gate, made of rods, &c. 

FLEECE. The quantity of wool 
fhorn from one theep. 

FLET-MILK. Skim-milk. 

FLIX. Down; foft hair. 

FLIX-WEED, [Sophia Chirurgorum.] 
This plant grows naturally in unculti- 
vated places, rifes to about a foot and 
a half high, garnifhed with winged 
leaves, divided into many yery narrow 
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fegments, It,was formerly recommen- 
ded as a vulnerary, but is not now 
efteemed. 

FLOCK, A company of fheep or 
birds, 

FLOCK, Wool, as a flock bed. 

FLOOR, The bottom pavement of 
boards, or ftone, as a barn-floor, 

FLORIFEROUS, Bearing flowers. 

FLOTE FESCUE GRASS. Anex- 
cellent grafs for cattle, growing in wa- 
tery places. 

The Flote-fefcue affords excellent 
food for horfes, Mr, Stillingfleet, quo= 
ting a piece publifhed in the Amzn, 
Acad, vol. iii, entitled Planta Efculente, 
takes notice, that the author of it fays, 
art, go, ‘‘ That the feeds of this grafs 
are gathered yearly in Poland, and 
from thence carried into Germany, and 
fometimes into Sweden, and fold un- 
der the name of manna feeds. Thefe 
are much ufed at the tables of the great, 
on account of thgir nourifhing quality 
and agreeable tafte.”” 

Our ingenious countryman, in his 
addition to this paffage, has the fol- 
lowing words :— 

“© Mr, Dean, a very fenfible farmer 
at Rufcomb, in Berkfhire, affured me, 
that a field, always lying under water, 
of about four acres, that was occupied 
by his father when he was a boy, was 
covered by akind of grafs that main- 
tained five farm-horfes in good heart, 
from April to the end of harveft, with- 
out giving them any other kind of food, 
and that it yielded more than they 
could eat. He, at my defire, brought 
me fome of the grafs, which proved to 
be the Flote-fefcue, with a mixture of 
the marfh-bent, Whether thislaft con- 
tributes much towards furnifhing fo 
good a pafture, I cannot fay, They 
both throw out roots at the joints of 
the ftalks, and therefore likely to grow 
to a great length. In the index of du- 
bious plants, at the end of Ray’s Sy- 
nopfis, there is mention made of a 
grafs, under the name of gramen cani- 
num fupinum longiffimum, growing not far 
from Salifbury, twenty-four feet long, 
This muft, by its length, be a grafs 
with a creeping ftalk ; and that there 
is a grafs in Wiltfhire, growing in wa- 
tery meadows, fo valuable, that an acre 
of it lets from ten to twelve pounds, | 
have been informed by feveral perfons, 
Thefe circumftances incline me to 
think it muft be Flote-fefcue; but 

what- 
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whatever grafs it be, it certainly muft 
deferve to be enquired after. 

“© There is a clamminefs on the ear 
of the Flote-fefcue when the feeds are 
ripe, that taftes like honey, asI have 
often found ; and for this reafon, per- 
haps, they are called manna-feeds. 

“ Linnzus Flor. Suec, art. 95, fays, 
that the bran of this grafs will cure 
horfes troubled with bots, if kept from 

_ drinking for fome hours.’”’ So far the 
very ingenious Mr, Stillingfleet. 

From what has been faid above, we 
may conclude, that the Flote-fefcue is 
one of the beft graffes that we can cul- 
tivate for the ufe of our horfes, and the 
more efpecially, as if appears to thrive 
beft in wet, low meadows, where many 
other graffes would not grow. 

There are at Cla€ton-Lodge, in the 
county of Effex, not far from Thorp, 
fome low meadows, which are every 
year flooded for months together, du- 
ring the winter feafon. ‘Thefe meadows 
are covered with a grafs of a remark- 
able fattening quality; for when old 
cows have been turned into them, 
though they were ever fo poor and low 
in flefh, they have, in a very fhort {pace 
of time, grown remarkably fat; and 
when killed, their meat would appear 
as fine, and tafte as well, as that of 
any fteer or ox ; therefore it is reafon- 
ably to be fuppofed, that the grafs 
growing in thefe meadows, is no other 
than that of the Flote-fefcue. See 
an account of a new kind of grafs in 
the Farmer’s Magazine, vol. iii, page 
232, 259, 289, 290. 

FLOSCULOUS., 
flowers. 

FLOTTEN, Skimmed, as milk. 

FLOWER. A flower is defined to 
be formed of all the parts of frudtifica- 
tion neceffary for the generation of all 
trees and plants, and confilts of the 
following principal parts. 

The Calix, empalement or cup; the 
euter green leaves immediately fur- 
rounding the corolla or-petals. 

The Corolla, petals, or flower-leaves ; 
the fine-coloured leaves placed within 
the calix, and which immediately fur- 
round the fiamina, &c. 

The Stamina, or male organs ; the 
flender thread-fhaped parts, fupport- 
ing the antherz, placed :mmediately 
within the corolla, and furround the 
pittium, 


Compofed of 
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The Pifiilum, or female organs ; con- 
fitting of the germen, ftyle, and ftigma, 
and are placed within the anther, and 
commonly occupy the center of the 
flower, 

The Pericarpium, the fruit or feed- 
veffel, formad of the germen of the fe- 
male organ, and fucceeds to maturity 
after all the other parts of the ower 
are decayed, 

The Semen, or feeds, lodged within 
the pericarpium, or in default thereof, 
in the bottom of the calix. 

But as many flowers have neither 
calix nor corolla, they are ftill to be 
confidered as a flower, provided it is 
furnifhed with the antherz, or tops of 
the male organ, and the ftigma or fum- 
mit of the ftyle, the female organ, for 
the effence of a flower confifts in thefe 
two principal organs, anthere and 
ftigma, 

In many plants, however, we have 
not been able to difcover any refem- 
blance of flower or fruit, fuch as the 
ferns, moffes, mufhroom, &c, but it is 
probable they are all furnifhed with 
fimilar parts, although their minute- 
nefs, or concealed fituation within the 
plant, prevents any difcovery thereof, 

FLOWER-DE-LUCE. See Ixrrs. 

Frower Gentle. See AMARANTH. 

Frower-Fence, See BARBADOES 
FLoweEr-FEnce, 

Feur 0 Clack FLowEeR, See Marvet 
oF Peru. 

Sun FLoweEr, See Sun-Frower. 

FLOWERAGE. Store of flowers. 

FLOWER-GARDEN. A garden, 
principally fet apart for the cultivation 
of flowers. 

FLOWERET. A {mall flower, 

FLOWKWORT., The name of a 
plant. 

FLUE, A fmall pipe or funnel to a 
chimney. 

Frur. Down; foft fur. 

FLUELLIN, [Elatine.] Female 
Speedwell, This is a low creeping 
plant, growing wild in corn- fields. 
The leaves have a very bitter, roughifh 
taite. They were formeriy accounted 
excellent vulneraries, and of great ufe 
for cleanfing and healing old ulcers, 
and {preading cancerous fores. Some 
have recommended them internally in 
leprous and fcrophuleazs diforders 5; as 
alfo in hydropic cafes, It gives namé@ 
to one of the officinal honeys; but the 
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plant itfelf is never ufed in the prefent 
pra@tice, and this preparation of it is 
in no great efteem, 
FLUMMERY. A kind of food 
made with oatmeal, and water, boiled 
thick. MWe eileen 
FLUX in Cows, The cure.—Boil an 
ounce of logwood in three pints of 
water, till it is reduced to one pint, 
adding, during the boiling, half an 
ounce of gum arabic; ftrain and mix 
it with one ounce of ftarch, and: the 
fame quantity of the eleétuary of bay- 
berries for a drink, to be repeated in 


’ three or four hours ; and the following 


ball every four hours : 

Mithridate, Armenian bole, each half 
an ounce; Gum tragacanth, in 
powder, and ftarch, each three 
drams; conferve of rofes, enough 
to form a ball. 

FLY on Turnips, To prevent this, 
let the ground be well dunged before 
the feed is fown, and if not manured 
enough, fold your fheep upon it ; this 
occaficns the turnips to grow away 
very faft, fo that they will foon be tco 
rank and too ill-favoured for the fly. 

To deftroy the fly, fome recommend 
drawing a bough of the elder-tree 
backwards and forwards over the tur- 
nips ; and we can, from our own ex- 
perience, recommend the fowing of 
wood-athes, taken dry from a lime- 
kiln, to be fown over the turnips when 
the dew is on them in the morning by 
break of day. 

FLy on Sheep, A troublefome mag. 
got; to cure which, take of good cor- 
rofive fublimate half an ounce, diffolve 
it in two quarts of rain water, and add 
to it four ounces of fpirits of turpen- 
tine; anoint the maggots with this 
water, and it will prefently kill them, 

FOAL-TEETH, See AGE oF a 
Horse. 

FODDER. Hay, ftraw, &c, given 
to cattle, 

FOGGE. Long rowetty.grafs. 

FOISSEN, The natural juice of 
grafs, &c. : 

FOLD. The moyeable enclofure in 
which fheep are confined, 

FOLIACEOUS,Confifting of leaves, 

FOLIATION. That part of- the 
flower of a plant which conftitutes the 
compafs of the fiower, 

FOLIAGE, | Leaves. 

FOLE-FOOT, Coltsfoot, 
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FOOD of Plants, Many philofophers 
have endeavoured to difcover the pro- 
per food of plants, or what are the par- 
ticles which they extraét from the foil, 
Lord Bacon was of opinion, that wa- 
ter was all in all, Wan Helmot is alfo 
very pofitive in this, and alledges as 
proofs, the confiderable growth of 
mint, and feveral other plants, in wa- 
ter, and his well-known experiment on 
a willow-tree. Van Helmont planted 
this tree, which weighed five pounds, 
in two hundred pounds of earth dried 
in an oven, and watered it with rain or 
diftilled water, after carefully covering 
the cafe in which it ftood with a per- 
forated tin cover, to prevent the ad- 
mittance of any other earth. Five years 
after, weighing the tree, with all the 
leaves ithad produced in that time, he 
found its weight amount to one hun- 
dred and fixty-nine pounds three oun- 
ces ; while the weight of the earth was 
only diminifhed about two ounces, 

Mr, Boyle, Mr, Evelyn, &c. feem 
of this opinion. 

Dr. Mayhew afcribed the nourish- 
ment to air, and Dr, Woodward’s ex- 
periments feem to confirm the opinion, 
The ingenious Dr. Hunter, of York, 
thinks oil is the proper food of all 
plants, when incorporated with water, 

“Tam led to believe (fays he) that 
ali vegetables, from the hyffop upon 
the wall, to the cedar of Lebanon, re- 
ceive their principal nourifhment from 
oily particles, incorporated with water, 
by means of an alkaline falt or abfor- 
bent earth, Tull oil is made mifcible, 
it is unable to enter the radical veffels 
of vegetables, and on that account pro- 
vidence has bountifully applied all na- 
tural foils with chalky, or other abfor- 
bent particles; I fay natural foils, for 
thofe which have been affifted by art, 
are full of materials for that purpofe, 
fuch as lime, marle, foap-afhes, and 
the volatile alkaline falt of putrid dung- 
hills. It may be afked, whence do na- 
tural foils receive their oily particles ? 
I anfwer, the air fupplies them, Du- 
ring the fummer months, the atmof- 
phere is full of putrid exhalations, ari- 
fing from the {team of dunghills, the 
perfpiration of animals and fmoak. 
Every fhower brings down thefe olea- 
ginous particles for the nourifhment of 
plants, Water is thought by fome to 
be the food of vegetables, when in 
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reality it is only the vehicle of nourifh- 
ment s“4vater is a heterogeneous fluid, 
and no where to be found pure; it al- 
ways contains a folution of animal or 
vegetable fubftances ; thefe conftitute 
the nourifhment of plants, and the ele- 
ment in which they are minutely fuf- 
pended, aéts only as a vehicle in gui- 
ding them through the fine vefiels of 
the vegetable body, The hyacinth, 
and other bulbous roots, are known to 
perfe&t their flowers in (apparently) 
pure water, Hence fuperficial obfer- 
vers have drawn an argument in fa- 
vour of water being the food of vege- 
tables; but the truth is, the roots, 
ftem, and flowers of fuch plants are 
nourifhed by the mucilaginous juices 
of the bulb diluted by the furrounding 
water. This mucilage is juft fufficient 
to perfect the flower, and no more, 
Such bulbs neither form feeds, nor fend 
forth off-fets. At the end of the feafon 
they appear weak, fhrivelled, and ex- 
haufted, and are unfit to produce flow- 
ers the fucceeding year. A root of the 
fame kind, that has been fed by the 
oily mucilaginous juices of the earth, 
effentially differs in every particular ; 
it bas a plump appearance, is full of 
mucilage, with off-fets on its fides, 
All rich foils, in a {tate of nature, con- 
tain oil, and in thofe Jands which have 
been under the plough for fome years, 
it is found in proportion to the putrid 
dung that has been laid upon them, 
making an allowance for the crops 
they have fuftained, To fet this mat- 
ter ina clearer light, let us attend to 
the effects of manures of an oily na- 
ture, and we fhall foon be fatisfied that 
oil, however modified, is one of the 
chief things concerned. in vegetation, 
Rape duft, when laid on land, is a 
fpeedy and certain manure, though an 
expenfive one, and will generally an- 
fwer be{t on a lime-{tone foil, or land 
that has been moderately limed. This 
fpecies of manure is much efteemed by 
the farmer; it contains the food of 
plants ready prepared; but as it is not 
capable of loofening the foil by any 
fermentation, the lands on which it is 
laid ought to be in excellent tilth, 

“ Farmers that live in the neigh- 
hood of cities and large towns, ufe a- 
bundance of foot; it isan oily manure, 
but different from the former, con- 
taining alkaline falt, and calculated as 
well for opening the foil, as for ren- 
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dering the oily parts mufcible with 
water. It is alfo obferved, that pigeons 
dung is arich and hafty manure ; thefe 
animals feed chiefly upon grains, and 
oily feeds, it muft therefore be expect- 
ed, that their dung contains a large 
proportion of oil. Swines dung is of 
a faponaceous and oily nature, and 
perhaps the richeft of the animal ma- 
nures; when made into compoft, and 
applied with judgment, it is excellent 
for arable lands, The dung of cows 
and fheep is preferable to that of horfes 
at grafs, owing to the quantity of ani- 
mal juices mixed with their food in 
chewing, snd here I beg leave to re- 
mark in general, that the fatter the 
animal, ceteris paribus, the richer the 
dung. Human ordure is full- of oil, 
and a volatile alkaline falt; by itfelf, 
it is too ftrong a manure for any land : 
it fhould therefore be made into a 
compoft before it is ufed, The dung 
of carneverous animals is plentifully 
ftored with oil, Animals that feed 
upon feeds and grain come next, and 
after them follow thofe which fubfift 
upon grafs only. 

*< In order to ftrengthen my argu- 
ment in favour of oil being the prin- 
cipal food of plants, I muft here beg 
leave to obferve, that all vegetables, 
whofe feeds are of an oily nature, aré 
found to be remarkable impoverifhers 
of the foil, as hemp, rape, and flax 5 
for which reafon, the beft manures for 
lands worn out by thefe crops, are fuch 
as have moft oil in their compofition, 
but then they fhould always be laid on 
with lime, chalk, marle, or foap-afhes, 
fo as to render the oily particles mif- 
cible with water, The book of nature 
may be difplayed to fhew that oily par- 
ticles conftitute the nourifhment: of 
plants in their embryo ftate 5 and, by 
a fair inference, we may fuppote, that 
fomething of the fame nature is con- 
tinued to them as. they advance in 
growth, The oily:feeds, as hemp, 
rape, line, and turnip, confift of two 
lobes, which, whén fpread upon the 
furface, form the feminal leaves, In 
them the whole oil of the feed is con- 
tained, The moifture of the atmof- 
phere penetrates the cuticle of the 
leaves, and mixing with the ofl, confti- 
tutes an eniuliion for tlie nourifhment 
of the plant. The fweetnefs of this 
balmy fluid invites the fly, az«\n.t 
is no fuiicient remedy h.» \ ct 
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been difcovered. The oleaginous. li- 
quor being confumed, the feminal 
leaves decay, having performed the, of- 
fice of a mother. to her tender infant. 
To perfons unacquainted with the ftri@ 
analogy between plants and animals, 
this refie@tion will appear ftrange: no- 
thing, however,,is more demonftrable: 
the leguminous.and farinaceous plants 
keep their placenta, or feminal.leaves 
within the earth, in which fituation 
they fupply the tender germ with oily 
nutriment, until its. roots are form- 
ed, and grown fufficiently ftrong to 
penetrate the foil.” . 
FOOLSTONES, See DocstToneEs, 


FOOT, That part which fupports 
an animal, ; 

FOOTROT, Sheep are liable 

FOOTWORM,$to breed worms 


between the feet; but this, like the o- 
ther accidents, is principally when 
they are kept in wet or damp paftures. 
It is very painful to them, and will 
make them-pine away, , 

. It.is. perceived by. their frequently 
holding up one foot, and by their fet- 
ting it but. tenderly down. 

In this cafe, let the foot be wafhed 
clean, particularly, between the toes, 
and there will be feen a little lump 
like a tuft of hair. This is the head 
of the worm. It is to be taken out 
with care, for itis of a tender fub- 
ftance, and if it be broke in the foot, 
i¢ will occafion an inflammation. The 
beft method is to open the fiefh on.each 
fide of it, and then, by means.of a 
pair of knippers, to take it very gently 
out, 

Then drefs the wound with tar and 
greafe melted together in equal quan- 
tities, and turn the fheep Joofe, 

It is better to put it into a frefh pa- 
fiure ; for if the fame diforder returns, 
it is generally worfe. 

FORCING-FRAME. A fort of 
giafs-cafe, or light building, fronted 
with glafs frames, in which to force 
fiowers and fruits to early perfection, 
by aid of artificial heat, cither of dung, 
tanner’s-bark, or aétual fire. 

The general conftruétion of each fort 
of thefe frames is exhibited under fe- 
parate heads, according to the materi- 
als of heat ufed in forcing them, viz. 
by dung-heat, bark-bed-heat, and by 
fire-heat, 

By Dung-heat.—This is not only.the 
snoft fimple and cheapeft kind of For- 
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cing-frame in its conftruétion, but alfo 
confiderably the cheapeft in working, 
with refpe& to. the article heat, as it 
may be forced effeftually by fub{tantial 
linings of hot dung againft the back 
and ends. 

‘This. frame is formed with an up- 
right back and ends of deal planking, 
and a floping front of moveable glafs 
lights; the length may be ten, twenty, 
or thirty feet, or more; the width from 
three to five, and five or. fix high; let 
the frame-work be of inch-deal plank- 
ing, tongued, and clofely joined, that 
no {team from the dung may penetrate 
into the frame} rifing five or fix feet 
high behind, and but ten to twelve in- 
ches high in front, raifing both ends 
anfwerable to the front and back; the 
glafs-work to range, from the upright 
infront, floping upward towards the 
back wall, to about a foot width at 
top, there refting the ends upon pro- 
per frame-work of wood, and bars or 
bearers three inches wide, muft range 
from the back to front, for the fupport 
of the lights,.as in common hot-bed 
frames, and the top of all to be board- 
ed wind and water tight; within fide 
may.be two or three ranges of narrow 
fhelves along the back and ends, for 
pots of fmall plants, and the bottom 
levelled, on which to place pots of 
larger kinds ; or you may have fhelves 
rifing one behind another, quite from 
the front half way up to the back wall, 
fo may place the loweft plants in front, 
the others in order behind them, rifing 
gradually to the talleftin the back row, 

From the above general fketch, you 
will eafily form an idea of the pro- 
per conftruétion of a dung-heat Forc- 
ing-frame, you may improve as you 
fhall fee convenient. 

This kind of frame is much ufed 
about London, where dung is fo plenty 
and eafily obtained ; and is there par- 
ticularly wfed for forcing rofes, or any 
other fmall fowering plants, whofe 
flowers have merit in beauty or fra- 
grance—may alfo try pots of dwarf- 
cherries, peaches, &c,. alfo pots of 
goofeberries, currants, and {trawber- 
ries, carnations, pinks, and the like ; 
having all the forts in pots feparately, 
and in which they are to be placed im. 
the frame, ; 

The feafon to begin to work this 
frame is. January and February, aad 
may be continued oc cafonally till ar 3 
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but for any kind of fruit-trees, the be- 
ginning of February is time enough, 
though thofe plants of any kind, that 
are defigned to be forced, may be pla- 
ced inthe frame a month or two before 
forcing time, to be occafionally pro 
tected with the glaffes in hard frofts, 
but at other times let them enjoy the 
full air till you begin forcing. 

~The method of working this frame 
is thus: after having placed the pots 
of plants in regular order, the’talleft 
behind, and the loweft in front, &c, 
then put on the lights, and having a 
due quantity of freth {table dung, full of 
heat, prepared as for common dung hot- 
beds, let it be piled up clofe againft the 
back and ends, a yard- wide at bottom, 
drawing it gradually into a foot width 
at top of the frame, finifhing it fome- 
what floping, to throw off wet; ob- 
ferving, that according as the dung fet- 
tles or finks down, afrefh fupply muft 
be added at top, to maintain the lining 
to the full height of the frame. 

This lining will effeQually throw in 
a fine quantity of growing heat, and 
foon fet all the plants inmotion ; ob- 
ferving to give air in the middle of fine 
days, by fliding one or more of the 
lights a little down ; give alfo mode- 
rate watering occafionally in mild fun- 
ny weather, and cover the glaffes:in 
Gold nights with mats, 

In three or four weeks, when the 
heat begins to decreafe'confiderably, 
jt muft be renewed, either by entire 
frefh dung, or if new dung is fcarce, 
by fhaking up the old, taking the worft 
away, and mix the remainder with a 
due quantity of new, workirg the 
whole again in a pile clofe again{t the 
back and ends as before, which work 
mutt be repeated every three weeks or 
month, or as often as you fhall fee oc- 
cafion; for the heat muft be con- 
ftantly preferved to a regular brifk tem- 
perature, 

A frame of the above conftruétion 
may be appropriated entirely for fruit- 
trees, planting them in a-border pre- 

ared. within the frame againft the 
-back wall, and trained in the manner 
of wall-treés to a trellis, ranged five 
or fix inches from the*back ereétion; 
in which may be planted’ early dwarf- 
“cherries, peaches, nectarines; apricots, 
grapes, figs, currants; é&c. fo may be 
worked by dung-heat againft the back 
of the pramnge as cabove: screeds" be- 
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ginning in February, and continuing 
the’ glaffes on, as well as fupport the 
dung heat, until May, and there is no 
doubt, with good management, but 
that the diferent fort of fruit may ‘be 
brought to’perfe@tion early: 

By Bark-bed’ heat.—This kind of 
Forcing-frame is worked by aid of tan 
ners-bark hot-bed, formed in‘ a pit 
within-fide the whole length. 

This frame may be formed either of 
wood or brick-work, and fronted, &c, 
with fathes of glafs like the former; 
the length may be ten, twenty, or 
thirty feet, or more; eight or ten wide, 
and fix or eight high ; and may be 
conftructed either nearly like the dung= 
heat frame, fix or eight feet high be- 
hind, and one in front, the ends con- 
formable, and floping frames of glafs- 
work raifed from the front, floping ef- 
ther quite to thé top of the back wall, 
or to incline only about one-half to- 
wards that part, meeting a tyled roof 
at top half way, which fhould be rai- 
fed high enough in front to throw the 
water off behind, as well as to admit as 
much funas poffible to every part of the 
frame; or it may be conftru&ed with 
an upright front of glafs, head high, 
and a floping roof of glafs-work, rane 
ging from the upright front’to the top 
of the back wall; which is rather the 
moft eligible form, ‘both for conveni= 
ence and benefit of the plants ; either 
of which conftru€tions may be erected 
detached, or againft'a fouth wall al- 
ready built, which will ‘ferve ‘for the 
back, and fave fome expence ; the ends 
may either be ‘of wood or’ brick, but 
would be much better if glazed like 
the front, &c, and the glafs-work in 
every part fhould be made to move on 
and off, as well as to flide backward 
and forward, to give air, and“to dé 
other neceffary work; and at one end 
next the back wall may be’ a‘déor to 
enter occafionally ; and’ within-fide 


‘muft be a’pit for the*bark-bed, three 


feet deep, continued the whole length 
and width, except about a foot and 
halfalley to-go in to perform the ne- 
ceffary culture, as well as to’ view and 
gather the produce of different plants, 
~The pit within is’ to be filled with 
new tan any time in winter or f{pring, 


‘you intend to begin®forcing, though 


January is foom enough, and the be- 
ginning of February is not too late-s 
eae bark will ee pbc ‘a bbe a heat 
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three months, and if then ftirred up to 
the bottom, will renew its heat, and 
continue it two months longer. 

In this frame you may plunge in the 
bark-bed, pots of rofes, or any other 
choice flowering fhrubs you would 
force into an early bloom; likewife may 
place pots of ftrawberries towards the 
front and top glafs, and pots or troughs 
of kidney-beans may be placed in any 
part of the frame; alfo pots of dwarf 

ruit-trees, before-mentioned, pots of 
double pinks, carnations, and any o- 
ther moderate-growing fibrous-rooted 
perennials, as well as any forts of bul- 
bous or tuberous-rooted flowers,as nar- 
ciffuffes, jonquils, tulips, anemonies, 
ranunculufes, and various other forts. 

The heat of the bark-bed will effec- 
tually warm the internal air fufficiently 
to forward any forts of hardy flowers 
and fruits to perfeétion at an early 
feafon, obferving, that although they 
do not always flower and fruit fo a- 
bundantly as in the full ground, yet, 
if there is but a few of any fort, a 
month or two before their natural fea- 
fon, they, if for fale, will fufficiently 
pay 5 and if for private ufe, they will 
always be acceptable as a rarity and 
curiofity in the family, 

Frefh air muft be admitted in fine 
funny days at all opportunities, by fli- 
ding fome of the glaffes more or lefs 
open, keeping all clofe on nights. 

Give water alfo occafionally i in mo- 
derate quantities. 

When the heat.of the bark declines 
confiderably, do. not omit forking it 
over to the bottom, which will revive 
the decaying heat fix or eight weeks 
longer, 

A bark-heat Forcing-frame, nearly 
ef the above dimenfions, might be 
contrived entirely for forcing valuable 
fruit-trees, haying a border within- 
fide along the back wall three or four 
feet wide, there plant young bearing 
dwarf fruit-trees of any forts before- 
mentioned, at fix or eight feet diftance, 
in the manner of wall or efpalier-trees, 
training them alfo in the fame manner 
as dire&ted for the refpeétive forts, in 
their natural ftate of growth, The 
bark-pit fhould here be almoft entirely 
funk; in the beginning of February 
fill the pit with new bark, which will 
foon fet thetrees into bloom, and will 
ripen their fruit early; and the late 
forts of fine grapes, which do not ripen 
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kindly here in the full ground, may bs 
brought to perfeétion. 

But the moft eligible general For- 
cing-frame for various forts of plants, 
is one of the above-mentioned con- 
ftructions, having alfo flues for fire- 
heat ; the walls muft be of brick-work, 
having three or four returns of flues 
formed of the fame materials, running 
the whole length of the back wall 
within, to make fires occafionally in 
fevere frofts, or on cold nights; alfo 
in very cold damp weather, which will 
be a great improvement in very early 
forcing, fo that this kind of frame will 
be nearly of the plan of a ftove or hot- 
houfe, 

In default, however, of any of the 
above kinds of bark-heat Forcing- 
framest one might be effeéted by a 
common bark-pit, filling it a yard deep 
with tan, andin which you may plunge 
pots of rofes, or any other fhrubs, any 
fort of low herbaceous, flowering 
plants, fibrous, or bulbous-rooted kid- 
ney-beans, ftrawberries, &c, fs 

By Fire-heat.—This Kind of For- 
cing-frame is worked by aétual fire, 
burned in a furnace behind at one end 
or middle, from thence communica- 
ting the heat by flues or funnels, run- 
ning the whole length of the back wall 
in three, four, or moreéireturns one #& 
bove another, and is often employed 
for ripening -feveral of the more valua- 
able tree-fruic at an early feafon ; or 
for forwarding fuch to perfection, as 
do not ripen freely in our climate 
without fuch artificial aids, particu- 
larly fome forts. of grapes; and in 
which frame the whole bottom fpace 
ruft be good earth, two fpades deep, 
for the reception of the trees, &c, for 
they are to be planted fully in the 
ground. 

This frame mutt be formed of brick- 
work, at leaft the back or main wall, 
for the convenience of having fire and 
flues, and the whole front, &c. muft 
be glafs like the other forts; the length 
may be from twenty to forty or fifty 
feet, or more, though one fire will not 
warm more than that length; the 
width may be from four or five, to 
twelve or fifteen feet, and eight or ten 
high. It may be contrived either of 
moderate width for one row of trees 
only, to range againft the back wall, 
or may be capacious enough to have a 
range of dwarf-trained trees behind, 
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as juft mentioned, and fome young 
half or full ftandards, ranging alfo 
from the back to the front, or entirely 
for ftandards, efpecially thofe of cher- 
ries. 

If it is therefore intended to have a 
narrow frame for only arow of trained 
trees behind, the width from four to 
five or fix. feet is fufficient, having the 
back or main wall formed of brick or 
ftone, as aforefaid, eight or ten feet 
high, with feveral flues within-fide, 
returned over each other, running the 
whole length of the wall; in the front 
mutt be a low wall a foot high, on 
~which to lay a plate of timber, and 
from which is ranged glafs frames or 
lights, in one continued flope to the 
top of the back wall, there received 
-Into proper frame-work 3 but, for the 
greater convenience, the lights may be 
-In two tiers or ranges, an under and 
upper tier, the upper range made to 
flide.up and down over the others, 
but fo as all the glafs-work can be 
moved away occafionally, to admit 
the full air to the trees after the work 
of forcing; the whole bottom-fpace 
-within this frame muft be of good 
-loamy earth, or any good garden- 
raould, two fpades deep, which mutt 
be dug or trenched in the common 
way, then plant a range of trees within 
five or fix inches of the wall, and two 
or three yards afunder, erefiing a trel- 
-lis behind them, upon which, to train 
the branches as again{t a wall or efpa- 
lier; befides thefe trees, there may be 
ether inferior plants fet in the border 
in front of the trees, as ftrawberries, 
dwarf kidney-beans, dwarf peas, ma- 
zagan beans, &c, dwarf rofes, or the 
dike, that will not rife high enough 
to fhade the fruit-trees in the back 
range, 

A Frame of this conftruétion, forty 
er fifty feet long, may be worked by 
one fire; but if longer, two furnaces 
for fires will be requifite. 

But to have a more capacious frame 
both for training trees and ftandards, 
may be of any length, from twenty to 
fifty feet, or more, but muft-be ten or 
fifteen feet wide, having an upright 
back wall of brick, ten feet high, with 
flues as above directed, and a low wall 

-in front a foot high, on which is ereét- 


ed upright glafs-work, four or five 


feet perpendicular, and from the top 
pf thefe, a floping roof of glafs frames, 
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continued to the top of the back wall, 
fupported upon proper bearers three 
feet fix inches diftance, having the top 
glaffes in two ranges, an under and 
upper range, as before advifed, both 
of which, and thofe of the upright in 
front, made to flide, and move away 
occafionally; in this frame there will 
be room to walk under the glafs-work 
in any part, and there will be alfo due 
room for the trees, both dwarfs and 
ftandards, and then having the whole 
ground-fpace within fide of pliable 
loamy earth, as in the other frame; you 
may plant your trees fome in one range 
againft the back wall, as peaches, nec- * 
tarines, apricots, grapes, figs, &c, eight 
feet afunder, ereing a trellis for train- 
ing them upon ; and in front of thefe 
may be planted rows of young cherries, 
both full ftandards, half ftandards, and 
dwarfs, the full ftandards to have five 
or fix feet ftems, the half fandards 
three or four, and the dwarfs one or 
two foot {tems ; each fort, both train- 
ed trees and ftandards, to be planted 
when about from three to four or five 
years old, as foon as they acquire a 
bearing ftate, having regular heads of 
two or three feet extent at firft plant- 
ing. Having procured tlie trees, and 
the ground ready for their reception, 
may then plant one range of the 
choicer forts againft the back wall, twe 
or three yards afunder, the others in 
rows from back to front, at eight feet 
diftance, the talleft behind, and the 
loweft in front, at three or four feet 
diftance in each row, making each row ~ 
range againft the intervals of the train- 
ed trees behind ; or if they are all full 
and half ftandards, there will be more 
room for feveral forts of fmaller plants 
under them ; and as their branches will 
be nearer the top glaffes, may be of 
particular advantage, and in the in- 
tervals may be planted fome low cur- 
rants, goofeberries, rafberries, ftraw- 
berries, dwarf -beans, kidney - beans, 
&c, But in a frame of thefe dimenfions, 
fome plant it entirely with ftandards, 
more particularly cherries, as being 
more moderate fhooters, and fooneit 
arrive to a bearing ftate, fo as to bear 
any‘tolerable quantity of fruit to de- 
fray the expence, planting them fiveor 
fix feet diftance, fometimies ftandard 
plumbs, apricots, peaches, and neéta- 
rines are alfo planted. 
A frame of thefe dimenfions, twenty 
f five 
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five feet Jong, may be worked by 
one fire; but if much more than thir- 
ty feet in length, two furnaces for 
fires, with each its fet of flues, will be 
neceflary. 

With refpe€t to the age of the trees 
for both the above kinds of fire-heat 
Forcing-frames, they thould be from 
three to four or five years old, with re- 
gular heads of two or three feet extent 
each way, and juft arrived at a tolera- 
ble ‘bearing ftate; mo very vigorous 
fhooters muft be admitted, but fuch 
only that affume a moderate regular 
growth, and are to be trained in the 
aurfery until they have acquired a pro- 
per fize, each as dire&ted under their 
refpective genera, whether as wall- 
trees or ftandards, or trees proper for 
the purpofe may be had at all the pub- 
lic nurferies ; they are to be tranfplant- 
éd into the frame in O&ober or No- 
vember, to remain for forcing, but 
fhould be permitted to have a year or 
two's growth here before you begin 
forcing them, that they may be firmly 
yooted, during which time all the glaf- 
¥es fhould be entirely away, that the 
trees may have the full air till forcing 
time is nearly arrived. 

In both the above kinds of Forcing- 
frames, may alfo plant fome grape- 
vines on the outfide of the front glaf- 
fes, in the full ground, and their ftems 
trained through holes, and conduét the 
fhoots along up the infide, towards the 
glafs-work, to a fort of fight trellis ; 
keeping the branches quite thin, and 
they will ripen early fruit in great per- 
fection, 

It thould however be remarked with 
refpect to grapes, that when intended 
to have in your Forcing-frames any of 
the large late kinds, which do not ri- 
pen here without the aid of fhelter and 
artificial heat, it will be more advife- 
able to have them in a department by 
themfelves, becaufe they often: do not 
ripen till late in autumn, fo often re- 
quire the glaffes to be continued over 
them occafionally all the fummer, ef- 
pecially in wet and cold weather ; and 
fometimes, if the autumn proves wet 
and cold, they require aid again of 
gentle fires made them on nights, to 
promote their ripening perfeétly ; in 
which cafes, where other trees, whofe 
fruit are ripe and gone in fummer, 
planted in the fame department, it 
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would force them at ‘an untimely fea- 
fon, and greatly weaken them. 

The feafon for beginning to make 
the fires for forcing the trees, in either 
of the above-defcribed fire-heat frames, 
is any time in January, though about 
the middle, or towards the latter end 
of that month is, for the general part, 
rather the moft fuccefsful time tobegin 
the general forcing to have a good 
crop ; for if the trees are forced very 
early, there will be fome danger of 
their mifcarrying, as if they fhould 
come into bloffom, when fevere wea- 
ther prevails, that air cannot be freely 
admitted, they feldom fet any tolerable 
crop of fruit; therefore, by beginning 
to make the fires about the time above 
direéted, the trees will be in bloffom 
about the middle of February, when 
we may expect fome fine funny days 
for the admiffion of a moderate portion 
of freth air, which is effentially necef- 
fary to promote the natural impregna- 
tion of the fruit, and improve its free 
growth ; for if kept too clofe, they are 
apt to drop off in their infant ftate. 

The fires are to be lighted in the 
evening about four or five o'clock, and 
if kept burning till twelve, it will fuf- 
ficiently heat the flues to warm the in- 
ternal air of the houfe till next day in 
the evening, unlefs very cold, frofty, 
or cloudy damp weather fet in, thena 
moderate fire may be made occafionally 
alfo in a morning, but by no means 
force the trees too much, for a mode- 
rate warmth will prove the moft fuc- 
cefsful; and thus continue the fires 
occafionally till April or May, but lefs 
in proportion as the weather grows 
warmer, 

Frefh air muft be occafionally ad- 
mitted in fine days, by fliding fome of 
the glaffes a little open; and, as the 
trees advance to bloffom and fruit, the 
days grow longer, and the power of 
the fun greater, allow a greater pro- 
portion of air accordingly, 

Thus your trees will be in full bloffom 
in February, and fome forts will ripen 
fruit in April, particularly cherries and 
{trawberries in plenty ; you may alfo 
expect early apricots, peaches, and 
neétarines, in May-and June, plumbs 
and grapes in June and July; but the 
curious late forts of grapes, which do 
not ripen here without fhelter and arti- 
ficial heat, will not be ripe till Sep- 

tember 3 
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tember; but thefe fhould always have 
a feparate department. 

After the fruit of the different forts 
are all gathered, the glaffes fhould be 
taken entirely away, that the trees may 
have the full air during fummer, and 
in December they fhould be placed 
upon the frame again, ready for for- 
cing in January, 

With refpeét to pruning the trained 
trees, i, e. fuch that are trained as 
wall-trees againft the trellis, &c, they 
are to be pruned and trained, every 
fummer and autumn, each fort accord- 
ing to its kind, as other wall-trees ; 
and as to the ftandards, their refpec- 
tive pruning is principally in autumn, 
to cut out any irregular growth, and 
thinning out any crowding fhoots, for 
the branches muft be kept thin and re- 
gular, clear of each other, fix or eight 
inches diftance; and any ftragglers 
which extend in length confiderably 
more than its neighbour of the fame 
tree, fhould be reduced to order; and 
as the branches in general become fo 
long, as to prefs againft the glaffes, or 
fpread too ‘much, they fhould alfo be 
reduced a little, to preferve them within 
due compafs, obferving always, when 
fhortening the ftandards, it is neceflary 
to cut to a bud, fituated on the outfide 
‘of the {hoot or branch, making the cut 
on the infide, 

Every autumn, after pruning the 
trees, the borders muft be digged care- 
fully one fpade deep. 

It muit be fetiariedl that the trees 
in theft frames, if annually forced, are 
not fo durable, nor plentiful bearers, 
as thofe in the full air; therefore, when 
you thall fee any become weak, fickly, 
or bad bearers, others fhould be ready 
in training, or procured from the nur- 
feries, to plant in their ftead, and in 
‘this no time fhould be loft. 

But to continue the fame trees more 
effeGtually in health, and in a bearing 
f{tate, fome have a double portion of 
‘walling and framing planted, but more 
particularly that of the firft-defcribed 
firé-heat frame, which is fometimes 
contrived to move or flide along from 
one place to another, for one frame- 
‘work and glaffes to ferve two portions 
of walling, fo that being alternately 
‘worked, one part one year, the other 

“the ‘year after, each portion of trees 
will have a year of reft in their natural 
growth, and will fucceed each other in 
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due order for forcing, whereby the 
health and vigour of the trees will b® 
better fupported, and each year a grea- 
ter crop of fruit may be expected, than 
if the fame trees were fucceffively fore 
ced every year. 

FOREST, A wide, uncultivated 
tra&t of ground, with wood. 

Forest Treés, are either deciduous 
or ever-green, 

The deciduous forts are,— Elm 3 
Beech; Plane; Maple; Oak; Afh3 
Lime ; Hornbeam; Walnut ; Chefnut 5 
Horfe-Chefnut; Larch ; Virginian Tu- 
lip-tree ; Acacia ; Wild Cherry; Bird 
Cherry ; Poplar ; Lote, or Nettle-tree 5 
Laburnum, or Bean Trefoil ; Birchy 
Service; Judas ; Elder; j Tacamahiacea 
Willow. 

The ever-green Foreft-trees are,— 
Pine; Fir; Cedar; Cyprefs; Arbor- 
vite ; Cork-tree; Ever-green Oak; 
Holly; Yew ; Laurel; Bay ; Arbutus, 
or Strawberry-tree; Box. 

FORESTALLER, One that antici- 
pates the market; one that purchafes 
before the market to enhance the price, 

FORGET-ME-NOT,Ground Pine, 

FORK, An inftrument divided at 
the end into points, for the purpofe 
of moving ittraw, hay, &c. 

FOSTEL, A way leading from the 
main road to a large houfe, 

FOUL FEEDING. A voracious ape 
petite to which fome horfes are fubject; 
and, though not properly a difeafe, is 
often the caufe of various maladies, Is 
is generally the effect of fome latent 
diftemper, as vermin, which have a 
quite different effect on fome horfes to 
what they have on others; for as horfes 
of a lax habit of body often lofe their 
appetites by worms, and are frequently 
griped and fickly in their bowels; fo 
horfes of itrong rigid conftitutions, that 
cam bear the irritation thofe animals 
make in their inteftines, are often vo 
racious in their appetites, and conti- 
nually craving after food. 

Foul- feeders, however, differ infome 
things from thofe which have voraci- 
ous appetites ; for as the latter crave 
only after their common food, and can 
hardly ever be fatisfied, fo the former 
will leave their hav to eat their litter, 
and feem to like it the better When‘ie 
is well fauced with their own dung 
and urine ; and, therefore, they may 
be properly faid’ to have a vitiated of 
depraved appetite, Though this does 
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feet always proceed from a voracious 
appetite, yet the firft is often produc- 
tive of the latter, and may probably be 
occafioned by enlarging the capacity of 
the ftomach and inteftines to fucha 
degree, that nothing will fatisfy their 
cravings, but what has weight and fo- 
lidity ; for the fame kind of horfes will 
eat mould and wet clay, or any kind 
of foul nafty weeds out.of the ditches, 
and in the ftable will eat ftinking 
mufty hay, which the generality of 
horfes will refufe, 

There are others of depraved appe- 
tites, that are neither fou! nor voraci- 
ous feeders, fuch as we often obferve 
eat dry loam or mud out of the walls, 
which perhaps denetes fome vitiated 
juices in their ftomach ; and this alfo 
is frequently owing to vermin, or at 
leaft to a bad digeftion, though, per- 
haps, not to any imbecility in their 
confiitutions ; for though thefe horfes 
have a longing after thofe extraneous 
things, yet their appetites at the fame 
time feldom fail: but as this is often 
Owing to full feeding, with the want 
of fufficient exercife, fo we often fee 
them recover and quite lofe that vitia- 
ted tafte, when they come to ride a 
journey, or go upon any other con- 
ftant exercife, 

The beft method in all thefe cafes of 
a vitiated or depraved appetite, is to 
begin with purging, and to diffolve 
ehalk in their water, and afterwards 
to give them good exercife. The fame 
method may be complied with to thofe 
that feed voracioufly. To thefe the 
following draught may alfo be given to 
wlunt their appetites : 


Take a large handful of the roots of 
marth - mallows, cummin - feeds, 
and fenugreek-feeds, of each an 
ounce ; Jiquorice-roots fliced, half 
an ounce; boil in three pints of 
water till the roots are foft and 
flimy, then pour off the decoétion, 
and diffolve it in an ounce of 
gum-arabic, and add oe ounces 
of linfeed- oil 


Let the horfe have half a pint of 
this every morning fafting, till his ap- 
petite abates, If the horfe be lean, 
which many voracious feeders are, he 
will gather more flefh under this ma- 
magement, and as his flefh increafes, 
his appetite will abate. 
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As to foul feeders, many of thefe 
begin with voracioufnefs, and when 
they come to be ftinted, take to eating 
of their litter to fill their ftomachs, 
and in time take a great liking to it ; 
and it is obfervable, that many of the 
horfes that go brokea-winded have this 
evil faculty; and therefore we would 
advife any one who has a foul-feeding 
horfe, to keep his {tall as clean as pof- 
fible, to let no wet dirty litter lie 
under him, nor to put his litter under 
the manger, but to beftow it on fome 
other Eorfe, otherwife they will paw it 
out, and feed upon it greedily; but 
clean ftraw that has not been foaked 
with urine and filth, will never hurt 
any horfe ; for though there is no harm 
in the urine, yet when the ftraw has” 
been foaked in it with the dung, it of- 
ten turns into a wad, or like a fponge 
in their bowels, and caufes great dif- | 
orders, But when their wet. litter is 
taken away every ‘morning, it may be 
the means to make them ae off that 
ill habit, yfre 7 ipo Ao 

FOWLS. Poultry in ee 

Fowrs Dung. The dung of all 
poultry is of a very hot nature, full of 
volatile falts, and therefore extremely 
proper for cold lands, being light of 
carriage, and a little of it going a great 
way. It is moft commonly ufed for 
diftant grounds, where it is fprinkled 
on wheat or barley, after they are come 
up, or upon the latter at the time of 
fowing. Mr. Mortimer thinks forty 
bufhels fufficient for an acre, It is 
ufed to moft advantage when dried and 
powdered, and is very efficacious in 
keeping frof out of the earth, Its ef- 
fects are fudden, but they do not laft 
long. Hens dung is very rich, though 
not fo hot as pigeons dung, nor is it fo 
eafy to fow, becaufe it hangs more to- 
gether, neither can it be fo eafily col- 
le&ted, The opinion that goofe-dung 
is rather hurtful than beneficial to corn 
or grafs, is an ancient error, as is pro-- 
ved by Mr, Worlidge, who fays, he 
was credibly informed, that a flock of 
geefe having madea track acrofs a field 
of wheat during the winter, and nib- 
bled the corn clear from the ground in 
their daily paffage in fuch a-manner, 
that the wheat upon it proved thenext 
year much finer than any other part of 
the field. He alfo mentions a field 
which had been given to the town of 

Sutton, 
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Sutton, in Northamptonfhire, for feed- 
ing gecfe, whofe dung made it one of 
the richeft paftures he ever faw, info- 
much, that alk forts of cattle fed on it 
very greedily; nor could he hear from 
any of the inhabitants, that fo much as 
one beatt received the Jeaft injury from 
it. He adds that his own horfes, kept 
in a piece of pafture on which geefe 
lay very much, eat the grafs bearett 
where the fowls had dunged moft, and 
tbat he never found it to do them any 
hurt,. except making them too fat. 

Perhaps the reafon why the dung of 
geefe has been faid to occafion barren- 
nefs, flowed from obfervations where 
it had been laid too thick ; for being 
of a hot fiery nature, it will, if laid on 
in too large quantities, deftroy the 
grafs, but if fpread thin in the winter, 
it will prove a very rich and valuable 
manure, efpecially if mixed with cool- 
ing earth, and left for fome time to 
putrify, 

FOX-GLOVE, [Digitalis.] This 
plant grows wild in woods, and on 
uncultivated heaths: the elegant ap- 
pearance of its purple flowers, which 
hang in fpikes along one fide of the 
fialk, has gained it a place in fome of 
our gardens, The leaves have been 
ftrongly recommended externally, a- 
gaintt fcrophulous tumours ; and like- 
wife internally in epileptic diforders: 
what fervice they may be capable of 
doing in thefe cafes, we have no expe- 
rience, Several examples are menti- 
oned by medical writers of their occa- 
fioning violent vomiting, hypercathar- 
fes, and difordering the whole confti- 
tution; infomuch that Boerhaave ac- 
counts them poifonous, Their tafte is 
bitter and very naufeous. ; 

There are feveral f{pecies cultivated 
in gardens, which may be propagated 
by fowing the feeds in autumn, 

FOX-TAIL-GRASS, See Cow- 
WHEAT. 

FQX-EVIL, A difeafe in which the 
hair falls off. 

FRAMBOISE, Rafpberry. 

FRANKINCENCE, [Tius.] A fo- 
lid, brittle refin, brought to us in lit- 
tle glebes or maffes, of a brownith or 
yellowifh colour on the outfide, inter- 
nally whitith, or variegated with whi- 
tith fpecks ; of a bitterifh, acrid, not 
agreeable tafte, without any confide- 
rable fmell, It is fuppofed to be the 
produce of the tree which yields the 
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terebinthina communis; and to con- 
crete on the furface of the terebinthi- 
nate juice foon after it has iffued from 
the plant. } 

FRANKLIN, A fteward; a bailiff 
of land, 

FREEHOLD, Lands or tenements 
held in fee. 

FREEMARTIN, A barren heifer; 
a twin cow-calf is faid always to be a 
Freemartin, 0.2/// 80 7G./0// « 

FRENCH-BEAN, Ste Bean. 

Frewcn Barley, See Bariey, 

Frencx Cowflip. Auricula. 

Frencu Honeyfuckle, [Hedyfarum.] 
There are feveral fpecies of this plant, 
biennial and perennial ; the biennial 
have large deeply striking roots, up- 
right, hollow, very branchy fialks, 
three or four feet high, bearing beau- 
tiful flowers in June and July, and 
ripening their feeds in Auguit, They 
may be propagated by fowing the feeds 
in March or April. They rife the firft 
year, flower the next, and then perifh, 

Other forts are perennial in root, 
but annual in {talk and leaves, 
are alfo propagated by feeds. 

Frencu Lavender, Caffidony. See 
CassIDoNy. 

Frencu Marygold, See Arrican 
MaryGotp. 

Frencn Mercury, 
Mercury, 

Frencu Willow, [Epilobium.] Wil- 
low herb. There are fevera! fpecies of 
this plant growing wild in many parts 
of England, feldom cultivated in gar- 
dens, Of this fpecies is the plant cal- 
led Codlins and Cream. 

FRIAR’s COWL, Arum, 
RUM. 

FRINGE TREE, [Chionanthus.] 
Snowdrop tree, This fhrub is a native 
of South Carolina, where it grows by 
the fides of rivulets to the height of a- 
bout ten feet, bearing thin leaves of 
the fize of the laurel, and in May 
fhewing forth beautiful clufters of 
white fringed flowers, 

This is a molt beautiful fhrub for 
the ornamental plantations of a plea- 
fure-Zround, and may be propagated 
by layers or feeds: if by feeds, they 
fhould be procured from America, 
which fhould be as foon as they arrive, 
in. large pots of frefh loamy earth, 
half aninch deep. i 

FRITH. An arm of the fea rune 
ning into land, 
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FRITILLARY, Crown imperial. 

FROG-BIT, 

FROG-GRASS,§ An herb. 

FROUDIFEROUS, Bearing leaves. 

FROST-NAIL. A nail with a pro- 
minent head, driven into a_horfe’s 
fhoe, to prevent fliding on the ice or 
fnow. 

FRUCTIFEROUS. Bearing fruit. 

FRUCTUOUS. Fruitful. 

FRUIT. The produce of a tree or 
plant, in which the feeds are contained. 

FRUIT-TREE. The different kinds 
are— Almond, Peach, Ne@arine, Hazel 
Nut, Filbert, Beech, Chefnut, Fig, 
Walnut, Medlar, Mulberry, Plum, A- 
pricot, Cherry, Pear, Apple, Quince, 
Currant, Goofeberry, Rafpberry, Vine, 
and all their different varieties, fome 
of which are almoft without number, 

FRUITERY. A fruit-loft: a re- 
pofitory for fruit, 

FRUIT-TIME, Autumn ; time for 
gathering fruit. 

FRUMENTY., Food made ofsuheat 
boiled in milk. 

FRUSH, Running Frufh. har is a 
{cabby and ulcerous difpofition in the 
Frufh, which fometimes caufes it to 
fall off by degrees. It may be known 
both by the eye and fmell, refembling 
that of old rotten cheefe. It is not 
dangerous, but very troublefome, as 
it caufes a continual itching, 

In order to the cure, you muft pare 
the foot with your buttrefs as near as 
you can, then wath the part withlime- 
water or alum-water hot; then apply 
a charge made of foot, vinegar, and 
the whites of eggs, and wafh the parts 
fometimes with vitriol-water ; at laft, 
when you perceive the itching gone, 
pour melted tar all over the frog, and 
keep the foot clean from dirt and filth. 

FUEL. Firing; fewel, 

FULLER’sEARTH. Anative earth 
found in many parts of England, and 
much ufed by fullers in cleaning and 
{couring their cloth. It is of a very fat 
nature, and very full of that vegetative 
falt that helps the growth of plants; 
and therefore may be ufed with advan- 
tage, where it is found in plenty on 
fome forts of land, 

FUMITORY, [Fumaria.] This is 
a common weed. There are feveral 
{pecies of this plant, among which are 
the bulbous-rooted, pod-bearing, &c, 
which are cultivated in gardens for the 
fake of variety. 
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FURLONG. The ae part of a 
mile, 

FURROW. A eonclt Vie Ee: 
plough. Ce WHELs 

FURZE. [Ulex.] Whins or Gorze, 
This plant propagates itfelf very fait, 
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by fhedding its feeds, and where it is j 


once rooted, it is difficult to eradicate. 
The only way to extirpate them, is by 
paring off, and burning the furface of 
the ground, 

This is by fo much the more advife- 
able, as thefe feeds will otherwife re- 
main a long while found in the earth, 
and grow whenever they are brought 
up by ploughing ; and alfo becaufe the 
{malleft fragments of this plant will 
ftrike out frefh roots, and fhoot up 
anew: but when a good thicknefs of 
the furface is pared off, and burnt, the 
feeds are fo effe&tually deftroyed, and 
the roots are killed to fo confiderablea 
depth, that neither can again give rife 
to new plants; and if a few of thefe 
do appear, the fummer fallow will put 
an entire end to their growth. Their 
increafe may likewife be prevented by 
good manuring, with marle, chalk, or 
lime, efpecially in fandy foils, which 
are the moft apt to produce this plant, 


and which are, at the fame time, the 


moft benefited by thofe helps, 
However, this very plant, formerly 
deemed a great nuifance, is now cul- 
tivated to advantage on light, fandy, 
dry foils, which would otherwife turn 
to littke account. The tops of the 
common Englifh furz, bruifed a little, 
to take off, or to blunt their prickly 
tips, have been found to be excellent 
fodder, even for lean fickly beaits, and 
particularly horfes,\ which they have 
frequently recovered, and plumped up 
in a fhort time, This cuftom.is much 
practifed in feveral foreign countriés, 
where furze is cultivated purpofely for 
fodder, and the peafant thinks it a hap- 
pinefs, that his breaking their fpikes 
with a mallet enables him to give this 
wholefome green food to his cattle in 
the winter, when often no other fue- 
culent plant can be had fit for that ufe, 
The mills which Sir Capel Hanbury 
has lately ere&ted for this endin Wales, 
with a patriotic fpirit, well fuited to 
his diftinguifhed zeal for the public 
welfare, will fave the countryman that 
laborious tafk, and prove highly bene- 
ficial to thofe who follow his judicious 
example, 
When 
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When furze are raifed on purpofe for 
the food of cattle, and efpecially on 
foils like the above-mentioned, their 
feeds fhould be fown in February, 
March, or April, and the ground fhould 
‘be prepared as for barley. Six pounds 
of them will be fufficient for an acre 
of land, and they fhould be but barely 
covered over, The young plants muit 
be preferved from cattle during the 
firft year, and they will be fit to mow 
or cut in the next. Oétober is the 
Proper time t6 begin cutting them. 
They will continue to fhoot till Chrift- 
mas, and be fit for ufe till March, 
Horfes eat them as readily as they do 
hay, after they have been bruifed, or 
pounded, fo as to take off their fharp 
points; and it is faid that an acre of 
ground will produce fifteen tons of this 
fodder, and that it will go as far as an 
equal quantity of hay, Some mix the 
bruifed furze with chopped ftraw ; an 
hundred of ftraw toa ton of furze; but 
only the growth of the year fhould be 
cut for cattle, 

‘Poor hungry gravelly foils, which 
would not have let for five fhillings an 
acre, have been rendered worth 26s. an 
acre, by fowing them with furze feed, 
in places where fuel has been fcarce ; 
this being frequently ufed for heating 
ovens, burning lime and bricks, and 
alfo for drying malt, but it is not 
worth cultivating in countries where 
fuel of any kind is cheap, or upon 
fuch lands as will produce good grafs 
or corn. 

Some years ago the common furze 
ufed to be fown for hedges about fields, 
and where the foil was light, ‘the 
plants foon became ftrong enough for 
a fence againft cattle; but as thefe 
hedges grow naked at the bottom fn a 
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fhort time, and the plants frequently 
failed, fo as to leave confiderable gaps, 
this praétice has of late been difufed, 
The fpecies commonly called French 
Furze is the beft for this purpofe, be- 
caufe it thickens more near the ground, 
and grows to a greater height : but its 
fhoots are not tender enough for cat- 
tle to eatthem. This is alfo confider= 
ed as the moft difficult to extirpate: 
though Mr. Bradley, who tells us he 
had feen fields of one hundred and fifty 
acres planted with it in Devonfhire, 
fays, that it may be killed by cutting 
the woody ftalks within a foot of the 
root in fummer time; for that it will 
not then fpring up again like the {mall 
wild furze or whins, by which name 
Mr. Markham diftinguifhes the fmal- 
ler from the larger fort. This begins 
to blow in the middle of January, and 
continues in bloffom all the fummer ; 
while the Englith furze does not bloom 
till towards the end of the fpring, and 
finifhes the bloffoming at the fame 
time as the other, 

The Marquis of Tourbilly obferves, 
that cows, oxen, and moft other cat- 
tle, as well as horfes, feed heartily 
upon, and are well fed by, the bruifed 
tops of furze ; and that we may be fure 
corn will do well where-ever this plant 
is met with: for be the furface of the 
ground what it will, the {pontaneous 
growth of the furze always indicates a 
depth of good mould underneath; and 
the continual dropping and rotting of 
the leaves, will infallibly improve and 
enrich the furface, The flowers of the 
furze are excellent for bees, 

FURY-BALL, A kind of fungus, 
which, when preffed, burfts and feat- 
ters duft. 


FUZZEN, See Foissen, 
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ABEL, A tribute or cuftom paid 
to the king or lord; in France 
it is a tax upon falt. 

GABLE, The end of a building 
where therafters are upright from cach 
fide of which the roof defcends, 

GAD-FLY, -A ftinging fly. 

GALAGE. A fhepherd’s clog, 


GALE, [Myrica.] Sweet willow; 
candieberry myrtle. See CannLer- 
BuRY Tree, There are feveral {pe- 
cies propagated by cuttings. 

GALANGAL, [Galanga.] This 
root comes to us in pieces fcarce an 
inch long, and not half fo thick, full 
of joints, with feveral circular rings on 
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the cutfide ; of an aromatic fmell, and 
a bitterifh, hot, biting tafte. Galangal 
is a warm, ftomachic bitter: it has 
been frequently prefcribed in bitter in- 
fufions, but the flavour it gives is dif- 
agreeable, nor are the fpiritucus tinc- 
ture or extraét lefs naufeous, 

EnglifhGarancatr,[Cynarus longus, | 
This is a plant of the graminifolious 
kind ; it is fometimes found wild in 
marfhy places in England; the roots 
have been ge-erally brought te us from 
Italy. This root is long, flender, crook- 
ed, and full of knots; outwardly of a 
dark-brown or blackifh colour, in- 
wardly whitifh ; of an aromatic fmell, 
and an agreeable warm tafte; both the 
tafte.and fmell are improved by mode- 
rate exficcation. Cyperus is account- 
ed a good flomachic and carminative, 
but at prefent very little regarded. 

GALBANUM. The concrete juice 
of an African plant, of the ferulaceous 
kind, This juice, as brought to us, 
is femipellucid, foft, tenaceous ; of a 
firong and to fome unpleafant fmell, 
The bitter fort is in pale-coloured maf- 
fes, which, on being opened, appear 
compofed of clear white tears. Geof- 
froy relates, thata dark greenifh oil is 
to be obtained from this fimple by 
diftillation, which, upon repeated rec- 
tifications, becomes of an elegant fky- 
blue colour. The purer forts of gal- 
banum are faid by fome to diffolve en- 
tirely in wine, vinegar, or water; but 
thefe liquors are only partial menftrua 
with regard to this juice; nor do fpi- 
rit of wine, or oil, prove more effec- 
tual in this refpeét : the beft diffolvent 
is a mixture of two parts fpirits of 
wine, and one of water. Galbanum 
agrees in virtue with gum ammonia- 
cum ; but is gererally accounted lefs 
efficacious in afthmas, and more fo in 
hyfterical complaints. 

GALLS, [Gaile.] Thefe are ex- 
crefcences found in the warmer coun- 
trics upon the oak tree: They are pro- 
duced by a kind of infe€& (which 
wounds the young buds or branches) 
and afterwards ferve as a lodgment for 
its eggs; the animal within the gall, 
eats its way through; thofe which 
have no hoje are found to have the in- 
fe& remainingin them, The beft galls 
come.from Aleppo; thefe are not 
quite round and fmooth like the other 
forts, and have feveral tubercles on 
the furface, Galls have a very auftere 
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ftyptic tafte, without any fmell ; they 
arevery ftrong aftringents, and as fuck 
have been fometimes made ufe of both 
internally and externally, but are not 
much taken notice of by the prefent 
practice, 

GALL OAK, SeeOax.. 

GALLERY, A kind of covered 
walk in a garden, formed into porti- 
coes or arches, with horn-beams, lime- 
trees, or the like, 

GALLING of a Horfe’s Back. A dif- 
order occafioned by heat, and the cha- 
fing or pinching of the faddle, 

This feldom happens when the fad- 
dle fits, and is ftuffed properly; when 
it does, the horfe fhould not be rode 
afterwards. Rub theinfide of the fad- 
dle with hard-foap well; wafh the 
part with vegeto-mineral water. 

GALLON. A meafure of capacity 
both for dry and liquid things, con- 
taining four quarts; but thefe quarts, 
and confequently the gallon itfelf, are 
different, according to the quality of 
the thing meafured; for inftance, the 
wine gallon contains 231 cubic inches, 
and holds eight pounds avoirdupoife of 
pure water: the beer and ale gallon 
contains 282 folid inches, and holds 
ten pounds three ouncesand a quarter 
avoirdupoife of water ; and the gallon 
for corn, meal, &c, 2724 cubic inches, 
and holds nine pounds thirteen ounces 
of pure water, 

GALLOWAY. A horfe not more 
than fourteen hands, 

GALLOWS of a Plough. A part.of 
the plough-head, fo called by farmers, 
from its refemblance to the common 
gallows, as confifting of three pieces 
of timber, of which one is placed 
tranfverfely over the heads of the other 
two. 

GAMBOGE, [Gambogia.] A folid 
concrete juice, brought from the Eaft- 
Indies in farge cakes or rolls, Geof- 
froy feems particularly fond of this 
medicine, andinforms us, that he has 
frequently given it, from two to four 
grains, without its proving at all eme- 
tic; that from four to eight grains, it 
both vomits and purges, without vio- 
lence ; that its operation is foon over 5 
and that, if exhibited ina liquid form, 
and fufficiently diluted, it ftands not 
in need of any correétor; that. in the 
form of a bolus or pill, it is moft apt - 
to prove emetic, but very rarely has 
this effect, if joined along with merca- 
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tius dulcis, He neverthelefs cautions 
againft its ufe where the patient can- 
not eafily bear vomiting. 

GAME. Animals appropriated for 
hunting, fhooting, &c. 

GAME-COCK. A cock bred to 
fight. 

GANDER. The male of the goofe; 
one gander is enough for five gcefe, 

GAP. A breach or opening made in 
a hedge. 

GARBLING. Picking out the worft 
from the beit. 

GARDENS are frequently diftin- 
guifhed into flower-gardens, fruit-gar- 
dens, and kitchen-gardens: the firit 
being defigned for pleafure and orna- 
ment, fo fhould be placed in the moft 
confpicuous parts, i. €, next to, or juft 
again{t, the back front of the houfe ; 
the two latter being principally intend- 
ed for ufe and fervice, are placed lefs 
in fight. 

Though the fruit and kitchen-gar- 
dens are often mentioned as two dif- 
tin gardens, and have by the French 
gardeners, as alfo by fome of our own 
countrymen, been contrived as fuch, 
yet they are now ufually in one; and 
with good reafon, fince they both re- 
quire a good foil and expofure, and to 
be placed out of the view of the houfe, 
As the kitchen-garden fhould be in- 
clofed with walls, that no perfon may 
have accefs to it who have no bufinefs 
in it, for the fake of preferving the pro- 
duét, fo thefe walls anfwer the pur- 
pofes of both. 

In the choice of a place to plant a 
garden, the fituation and expofure of 
the ground are the moft effential points 
to be regarded ; fince, if a failure be 
made in that point, all the care and 

_expence will in a manner be loft. 

The fecond thing to be confidered 
in chufing a fpot for a garden, is a 
‘good earth or foil. 

It is fcarce poffible to make a fine 
garden in a bad foil; there are indeed 
ways to meliorate ground, but they 
are very expenfive ; and fometimes, 
when the expence has been beftowed 
of laying good earth over the whole 
furface, the whole garden has been 
ruined, when the roots of the trees have 
come to reach their natural bottom. 

The quality of good ground is nei- 
ther to be ftony or hard to work ; nei- 
ther too dry nor too moift, nor too 
fandy and light, nor too ftrong and 
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clayey, which is the worft of all for 
gardens. 

The third requifite is water. The 
want of this is one of the greateft in- 
conveniencies that can attend a garden, 
and will bring a certain mortality upon 
whatever is planted in it, efpecially in 
the greater droughts that often happen 
in a hot and dry fummer, 

GARE. Coarfe wool. 4 

GARGET, orGarcor, A diftem- 
per incident to hogs, and is known by 
the creature’s hanging down of his 
head, and carrying it on one fide, moift 
eyes, ftaggering, and lofs of appetite, 

It is occafioned by a corruption of 
the blood, engendered by the eating of 
rotton fruits, garbidge, carrion, orrank 


grafs, wherein is much hemlock, &¢. e'¢c (2¢07/ 


In order to cure this difeafe, let the 
creatures be firft blooded both under 
the tail and under the ears, and then 
the following drink given them, 


Take of chamber-lye one pint 5 rve 
and fouthern-wood, cut fmall, of 
each a handful ; wood-foot from 
an oven, and common falt, of each 
a fpoonful; hen’s dung, near two 
fpoonfuls ; fiour of brimftone one 
ounce; ftir the whole together, 
and give two or threé horns to 
each, proportional to their fize, 
It is alfo good for a cow tocure - 
the gargle or murrain. 


Or you may ufe-the following drink 
in the room of the above: 


Take angelica, rue, ftave-wort, or 
hog’s madder, and May-weed, of 
each one handful; fhred them 
very fmall, and boil them very 
well in a pint of milk, and when 
it is cold enough, add to it a 
pennyworth of fallad-oil, and the 
-fame quantity of treacle, 


GARGIL. A diftemper in geefe, 
and the worft of any they can be fub- 
ject to, topping the head, and proving 
mortal to them: but the ordinary and 
certain cure is, to take three or four 
cloves of garlick, and beating them in 
a mortar with {weet butter, make little 
long balls thereof, and give two or 
three of them at a time to the goofe 
fafting, and let her be {hut up clofe for 
two hours after, 

_GARLICK. A well-known plant, 
cultivated in gardéns, and eafily pro- 
pagated by parting the cloves or {mall 
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bulbs of its root, and planting them in 
the fpring, about four or five inchies 
afunder. They will thrive in almoft 
any foil or fituation ; butin rich ground 
their increafe will be furprifing. About 
the beginning of June their leaves 
thould be tied in knots, to prevent their 
fpindling or running to feed ; and this 
will alfo tend to enlarge their bulks. 
As foon as their leaves begin to wither 
and decay, which will be about the 
middle of. July, the roots fhould be 
taken up, and kept dry for ufe, 

There is a wild fort of Garlick, cal- 
ted crow-garlick, or cow-garlick, that 
often does great damage to corn in dry 
fandy grounds, but will not, according 
to Mr. Lifle, grow in clays. That gen- 
tleman tells us, that he knew a farmer 
in fome of whofe fields it grew in 
fach abundance, that his wheat tafted 
ftrong of it, and was thereby damaged 
from fixpence to a fhilling in the 
bufhel. 

WildGarricK, Crow-garlick, cow- 
garlick, buckram, See Garticx. 


GARNER, A granary, or repofi- . 


tory for corn, 

GARTH. A yard or backfide; a 
little clofe or homeftead. 

GARZIL, Hedging wood. 

GATE,’ A frame of bars of wood, 
turning on hinges, to afford and ob- 
ftru& paffage, 

GATEWAY, The-aflage through 
gates, 

GATTEN-TREE, Dog- 

GATTERIDGE-TREE, § wood ; 
cornelian cherry-tree. 
=— GAVEL, A row or fwarth of corn- 
ground, ° 

GAVELKIND. A cuftom whereby 
the lands of the father are equally di- 
vided at his death among all his fons. 

GAVELOCK., A pitch or iron-bar 
for entering ftakes into the ground. 

GAWLE,. Gale; candleberry-tree, 

GAVLING. This is a diftemper 
incident to dogs. Theprefent cure is, 
to take May-butter, yellow wax, and 
a little unflacked lime, beaten together 


. like a falve, and to anoint the fore 


place, 

GAWN. A fmall tub, or lading 
veffel. 

GEE. A word of. encouragement 
to horfes, to make them go on, 

GEERS, Harnefs, 

GEESE, There are three or four 
difting& breeds of geefe in different 
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parts of the kingdom, though they are 
not fo much regarded as the fame kind 
of differences among other fowls. 

The large grey goofe that is bred in 
the a8 countries, is preferable to any 
other Kind both for ficfh and feather, 
and it grows to the biggeit fize of any. 
We have befide this a fmaller grey 
goofe, and a fmall dark-coloured, 

This is to be obferved, that fome of 
thefe breeds are more under a necef- 
fity of water than the others. The 
fmall-bodied dark-coloured goofe, of 
which kind there are fome almoft 
black, will do where there is ever fo 
little, but they are the leaft profitable 
kind of any. The large grey goofe re- 
quirés moft to have plenty of water 5 
nor does it any where fucceed fo well 
as where there are running ftreams: 
the leffer grey, which is often pied; will 
do with lefs than this, though it will 
not thrive unlefs there be fome plenty, 

In the application of thefe diftinc- 
fions to ufe, the farmer muft obferve, 
that if he will have many geefe where 
there is not abundance of water, he 
fhould chufe the fimall grey kind; but 
when he has water enough, let him al- 
ways take care to breed the firfi-men- 
tioned fort, which is much the beft. 

Befide water, a great advantage for 
the breeding of gecfe, is a good quan- 
tity of common ? they will on thefe 
places provide for themfelves in a man- 
ner, without the regard or trouble of 
the owner ; and it is on the common 
fen lands in Lincolnfhire, Somerfet- 
fhire, &c, that they keep thofe vaft 
fiocks or droves, as they phrafe it, of 
them, for the fake of their feathers, 
They pull thefe in fome places once, 
in others twice, a year, and find a 
ready market for their produce, They 
call this fheering of their geefe. 

Nothing agrees fo well with the na- 
ture of the goofe as plenty of room, 
or adamp common? They will always 
breed of themfelves once a year, and 
in fome places twice, bringing up the 
broods with lefs trouble or lofs than 
any other fowl whatever. ~ 

The general and natural time of the 
goofe’s breeding is in Spring, and the 
earlier the better for the owner. For 
this reafon the farmer who keeps them 
about his houfe, will do well to beftow 
fome care and attention upon this 
head, although they would raife their 
broads if he did not. 

Some 
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Some geefe will not lay above nine, 
or ten eggs; fome will go as far as 
feventeen: they rarely exceed that 
number ; and if they do, the beft me- 
thod is to take fome of them away be- 
fore they fit. A goofe will very well 
cover fifteen, feventeen is the utmoft 
the can ; and there commonly is bet- 
ter hufbandry in fetting her on fifteen, 
for when there are too many, they caly 
cool one another, 

There are two reafons why. that 
goofe is beft which lays earlieft; the 
one is, that fhe will fet earlieft, and 
the green geefe will be ready in the 
deareft feafon ; the other is, that fhe 
has the beft chance for a fecond brood 
that year. But there are difadvantages 
as weil as conveniencies in this, for the 
eéggs that are laid in a very cold feafon 
rarely turn out to fo good account as 
thofe fomewhat later, 

When the goofe is about laying, the 

is-feen to be carrying {traws about con- 
tinuallyin her mouth. This is for the 
making her neft, in which the owner 
will do well to affift her, efpecially in 
the early broods. Let him find out for 
her 2 convenient place, warm and 
quiet, and let him there make her a 
neft of ftraw and nettle roots, whofe 
fmell fhe likes, and it alfo does good 
to the young. 
. In this fhe will lay; and when he 
obferves fhe continues upon the neft 
fome confiderable time after the has 
laid, it will ftand as a proof that the 
is about to fet. 

The goofe fhould be fuffered to fit 
upon her own eggs, for fhe will not do 
it well if fhe perceives any deceit in 
this, though they be of the fame. kind, 

The geefe fucceed well enough that 
Jay where none knows of it, yet they 
will be greatly affifted, and the brood, 
from the fame number of eggs, will 
always be larger, if the fame fort of 
care be taken of them that is allowed 
to other poultry at the time of their 
fetting. 

For this reafon the {careful houfe- 
wife will fee when her goofe rifes from 
the neft, to fet a quantity of proper 
food before her, that fhe may find it 
without trouble, and fome large veffel 
of water, that fhe may wath herfelf. 
The beft food is bran fcalded, or oats, 
When fhe fets near a pond or river, fhe 
fhould not be hindered from bathing 
herfelf, for the will not fet kindly if 
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the be not, allowed to follow nature ; 
and this bathing of herfelf at large is 
much better for her than the wafhing 
in any veffel that can be fet; though 
that is a very needful expedient where 
other water is not near, 

The time of a goofe’s fetting is from 
fix and twenty to thirty days, accord. 
ing to the featon, They generally fet a 
day or two longer in colder than in 
warm weather, and fometimes the dif- 
ference amounts to three or four, 

The beit way of breeding up the 
goflings from the egg is this :—Let 
them be kept within doors ten days, im 
which time they are to be fed with bar- ~ 
ley-meal in milk, or with ground mait, 
or bran fcalded with milk, After this 
they fhould be fuffered to go out in the 
middle of the day, and at about a fort- 
night old, the goofe fhould. be fuffered 
to intice them tothe water. 

They are thus to be tended and fed 
occafionally, tillthey have got itrength 
enough to. defend themfelves againtt 
vermin, and are able to provide for 
themfelves after the example of their 
parents. For feveral days after their 
firft going out, they fhould be brought 
into the houfe at night, and fhould 
have fomebody to watch them, for they 
are poor defencelefs creatures, and a 
prey toevery things but when they are 
fo far grown up as to. feed well, and 
walk ftoutly, they may be left without 
danger to fhift for themfelves. With 
lefs care than this, broods of geefe will 
often fucceed very tolerably, but this 
is no great matter, and it in a manner 
enfures their fafety, 

There are two different periods at 
which the goofe is fattened for the 
market ; firft, when it is very young; 
and, fecondly, when it is grown, It 
is diftinguifhed at thefe times by two 
different names ; at the oneit is called 
the green goofe, and at the other the 
ftubble goofe, For the preparing it in 
the moft advantageous manner for ei- 
ther of thefe, itis to be fattened by a 
proper manner of feeding. 

The right age for taking up the gof- 
ling in order to fatten it for a green 
goofe, is at five weeks ; fome take it 
up at a month, and others at fix weeks 
old, for this purpofe, and either way 
dees very well; but, for a general 
rule, the middle time between thofe 
two is beft, The proper food for them 
is ground malt, or oats boiled, given 
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goed plenty three times a day with 
milk, or milk and water for the drink. 


If they be fhut up in a quiet dark 


place they thrive the fafter; and by 
this means they may be brought into 


excellent condition in a fortnight or 


three weeks, 

For the fattening of the ftubble 
goofe, the fame method and the fame 
food are to be ufed, and in a fortnight 
or three weeks keeping, it will be rea- 
dy for the market. 

If, while a goofe is in fattening, it 
natfeates its food, and does not thrive 
as it fhould, let there be fet before it a 
dith of fmall and clean gravel, It will 
peck up this at times, and by that 
means recover its appetite, 

GELDING. A caftrated horfe. 

» GELTGIMMER. A barren ewe, 

GELDER-ROSE, [Viburnum.] A 
fpecies of Viburnum, or Way-faring 
tree. It is called Marfh-Elder, and 
grows naturally in marfhy grounds, 
Et bears a globular flower. Another 
kind is a native of Carolina, which 
rifes with a fhrubby ftalk, tothe height 
of eight or ten feet, with white flowers 
and red berries. 

They are propagated chiefly by lay- 
ers in autumn, 

GENET. A fmall-fized well-pro- 
portioned Spanith horfe, 

GENTIAN, [ Gentiana.|] This plant 
grows naturally in Switzerland and the 
mountainous parts of Germany, It 
grows to the height of four or five 
feet. The leaves are of an oblong 
oval fhape, and bears yellow flowers, 
which come out in whirls at the joints. 
It grows likewife in fome parts of Eng- 
Jand, but the dried roots are moft 
commonly brought from Germany, 
&c, The root is a {trong bitter, and 
as fuch very frequently made ufe of in 
praétice, In tafte it is lefs exception- 
able than moft of the other fubftances 
of this clafs: infufions of it, favoured 
with orange peel, arefufficiently grate- 


ful. It is the capital ingredient in the © 


bitter wine, tin€ture, and infufion of 
the fhops. 

A poifonous root has been lately 
difcovoured among fome of the Gen- 
tian brought to London; the ufe of 
which occafioned violent diforders, and 
fometimes death, This is eafily diftin- 
guifhable by its being internally of a 
white colour, and void of bitternefs. 
This poifonous fimple feems to be the 
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root of the Thora Valdenfis of Ray; 
the Acconitum Primum Pardalianches 
of Gefner; a plant, which Lobel in- 
forms us, the inhabitants of fome parts 
of the Alps ufed formerly to empoifon 
darts with, 

There are feveral fpecies of this 
plant, one of which grows naturally 
on the Alps, a low plant, bearing large 
bell-fhaped deep azure flowers, and is 
called Gentianella, 

GENTIANELLA, [Gentiana Acau- 
lis.] Alpine Gentian. See GenTIan, 

GENUS. A clafs, a kind, compre- 
hending many fpecies, 

GEOFE, or Gore, A mow of hay 
or corn, 

GEORGICS. 
Agriculture, 

GERMANDER, [Chamedrys,] This 
is a low fhrubby plant, growing natu- 
rally in France and Germany, having 
a few fhort branches, with oval leaves, 
and reddifh-coloured flowers, The 
leaves, tops, and feeds have a bitter 
tafte, with fome degree of aftringency 
and aromatic flavour. They are re- 
commended as fudorific, diuretic, and 
emmenagogue, and for ftrengthening 
the fiormach and vifcera in general, 
With fome they have been in great 
efteem in intermitting fevers; as alfo 
in fcrophulous and other chronic dif- 
orders, 

Tree GERMANDER, [Teuorium.] A 
fhrub growing in the South of France, 
é&c, with a ftalk rifing to the height of 
two or three feet, bearing flowers of a — 
dirty white colour, propagated by cut- 
tings planted in Spring. 

Water GerManver, [Scordium.] 
This grows naturally in the Ifle of Ely, 
and feveral other fenny parts of Eng- 
land. It has hairy indented leaves, 
and purple flowers growing clofe to 
the bottom of the leaves. It is a me- 
dicinal plant, and fuppofed'to be de- 
obftruent, fudorific, diuretic, &c. but 
prefent practice pays little regard to it, 

GERM, 

GERMEN, $ 2°44 sender fhoot. 

GHERKIN., A pickling ¢ducumber. . 

GIBBE. A worn-out animal, 

GIGGS, Small fwellings or blad- 
ders on the infide of the lips and palate 
of a horfe, 

They are cured by flitting them o- 
pen with a knife or lancet, and wafh- 
ing them afterwards with falt and vi- 
negar, : 


Matters relating to 
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GILL. Arivulet, A quarter of a 
pint in meafure, 

GILL go by the Ground. Ground-Ivy, 

Clove GILLYFLOWER. See Car- 
NATION, 

Queen's GILL YFLOWER, 
Dame’s VIOLET. 

Stock GILL YFLOWER, [Cheiranthus. | 
This is a very beautiful flower; the 
kinds are, 1. Wall flower, withits va- 
riations of dwarf yellow, large yellow, 
bloody, white, ftraw-coloured, and va- 
riegated; 2. Hoary ftock; 3. Ten 
weeks ftock; 4. Dwarf or Virginia 
ftock, with abundance of varieties. 

The firft fpecies with all its varieties 
are robuft bufhy evergreen triennials 
and perennials, flowering principally in 
May, June, and July, often exhibiting 
their flowery fpikes two or three fest 
high, The fingle forts produce plenty 
of feed, from whence both fingle 
and double flowering plants are pro- 
duced ; the double kinds may be pro- 
pagated by flips, cuttings, and layers, 
in May or June. 

The hoary ftock has feveral varieties, 
as red or Queen’s ftock; the fcarlet or 
Brompton ftock, which in its double 
ftate makes a moft noble and grand 
appearance, the flowers being often as 
large as fmall rofes, numerous and 
clofely placed, frequently growing to 


See 


the height of four feet, and exhibiting 


afull bloom for five or fix weeks, The 
purple or Twickenham ftock, with pur- 
ple fingle and double flowers; and the 
white f{tock. All which are hardy 
évergreen biennials or perennials, 
blowing in May, June, and July ; the 
fingles produce plenty of feed in Au- 
tumn, from whence fingle and double 
flowering plants are produced. 

The varieties of the ten-weeks {tock 
are, the common hoary leaved, and the 
wall flower leaved; thefe are annuals, 
and the fingle forts produce plenty of 
feed in Autumn, They flower from 
July till Autumn, 

Dwarf annual or Virginia ftock fel- 
dom rifes more than fix inches high, 
fending out many branches from the 
root, which fpread near the ground, 
and grow irregular, 

They may all be propagated by fow- 
ing the feeds in common ground in the 
fpring, and afterwards tranfplanting ; 
the beautiful double forts of the per- 
ennials may be propagated by cuttings, 
fips, or layers, 
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There may be reckoned fome othet 
fpecies, but thefe are the moft in re- 
quett, 

The flowers of the wall-flower are 
faid to be cordial, anodyne, aperient, 
and emmenagogue, 

Git run by the Street, Soapwort, 

GIMMER’s-LAMB, An ewe lamb. 

GINGER, [Zinziber.] This plant 
is propagated by parting of the roots, 
but requires the affiftance of a fteve to 
preferve it, It is a native of the Eaft- 
Indies, but is now cultivated in the 
Britifh colonies of the Weft and the 
warmer parts of America, The roots 
are ufed in medicine, and for culinary 
purpofes, as a warm aromatic. ; 

Wild Gincer, [Zerumbet.] This 
plant grows naturally in India, the roots 
are larger than the true ginger, but 
knotted in the fame manner 5 it is pro- 
pagated as ginger. 

GINSENG. A root brought to us 
from China and America; great vir- 
tues are afcribed to it by the Afiatics, 
as a cordial and reftorative, 

GIRASOLE, Turnfole, 

GIRTH. The band of the faddle 
which fixes it on, going round the hor- 
fe’s belly from fide to fide. 

GIRTH, Compafs; fize round, 

To Gisz Land, To take cattle to 
feed. Yo Qgsd fo “ee arto - 

GITH. Guinea pepper. ; 

GLADE, A lawn or opening ina 
wood, 

GLADEN. Sword grafs, 

GLANDERS. A diftemperin hor- 
fes which generally proves fatal. At 
firft, when it is only an ozena, or ulcer 
of the internal membrane of the nofe, 
it is eafily cured; but when of long 
continuance, it is yery dangerous and 
contagious, ; 

All horfes that are faid to die of the 
glanders, are in fa&t deftroyed by a pule 
monary confumption, the lungs being 
deftroyed. In the firft ftage of this 
malady the following remedy may b¢ 
ufed: 

Take a bundle of green ath twigs 
about an inch diameter; burn 
them toa flaming coal on a clean 
hearth, then quench them in a gal- 
lon of beer, fo as to make a ftrong 
lye. Raife the horfe’s head, and 
with a drenching horn pour three 
fpoonfuls of it down each noftril 
twice a day till he is well. 

Jn the fecond ftage, when the lungs 

are 
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are contaminated, this remedy cannot 
be pronounced effeétual; in this cafe, 
the following has been often known to 
fucceed : 

Mix powder of myrrh, ginger, and 
fulphur together in a warm mefh 
of bran; place this mefh in a lit- 
tle tub under the horfe’s nofe with- 
out letting him eat it. Cover his 
head over with a blanket or rug fo 
that all the air he breathes may be 
ftrongly impregnated with the in- 
gredients. When the meth is 
grown cool enough, put it into a 
horfe-hair or clofe bag, like thofe 
the hackney coachmen ufe for feed- 
ing their horfes on their ftands in 
London ; draw the bag over the 
horfe’s nofe, and tie it over his 
head. 

By the time it is cold, have another 
ready to apply hot in the fame manner, 
and repeat the procefs fix or eight 
times the firft day. This will draw a 
large quantity of mucus (or flime) from 
the nofe of the beaft, and greatly re- 
lieve him. Renew the application 
every third day, and it will generally 
prove effectual. 

GLANDIFEROUS. Applied to 
trees bearing acorns or maits, as oak, 
beech, &c. 

GLASSWORT, [Kali.] The plant 
from whence pot-ath is made, See AL- 
KALINE SaLt,. It grows on the fea 
coaits in many parts of Europe, 

GLasToNBuURY THORN, 
{pecies of thorn produces fome bran- 
ches of flowers in winter, and flowers 
again in the fpring, and in no other re- 
Ypect differs from the common haw- 
thorn. 

GLEANING, Picking up the ears 
of corn left behind by the gatherers, 

GLEBE. Properly fignifies the foil 
or ground in general; but is particu- 
Jarly applied to the land pofieffed as 
part of the revenue of an ecclefiaftical 
benefice, 

GLEN, A valley; a dale, 

GLOBE Daisy, [Globularia.] Blue 
daify; there are feveral {pecies of this 
plant growing naturally in Italy and 
Germany ; the flowers grow on foot- 
ftalks fix inches high, of a globular 
form, They are propagated by part- 
ing the roots. 

Groge Crowroot, [Trollius.] 
Globe ranunculus, Locker gowlans. 
A plant found wild in feveral counties 
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of England and Wales, with a ftalk ri- 
fing near two feet high, and bearing a 
large yellow flower, fhaped like the 
crowfoot of a globular form; it flowers 
in May and June, and the feeds ripen 
in Auguft, 

Grope AMARANTH. 
RANTHOIDES, 

Grose TuisTtLe, [Echincps] There 
are three or four fpecies which blow 
with blue or white globular flowers, 
propagated by feeds fown in the fpring. 
One fort, a mative of Greece, is beit 
propagated by its creeping roots, 

GLYSTER. See CrysTer. 

GOAD, A pointed inftrumentto 
drive oxen. 

GOAR VETCHES. Summer vet- 
ches, see Tare’. 

GOAT. A genus of animals, the 
charaéters of which are thefe: that itis 
covered with hair, not with wool; that 
its horns are lefs crooked than thofe of 
the fheep, and that it has a beard hang- 
ing down from its chin, and is of a 
firong fmell. 

Goats may be of great advantage to 
the farmers in fome parts of the king- 
dom, as they will live in rocky barren 
countries, where nothing elfe ean get a 
fupport for life, They will climb the 
fteepeft rocks, and there browfe upon 
briars, heath, and fhrubs of various 
kinds, which other creatures will not 
tafte of. They will feed on grafs in 
paftures; but as they love browfing 
on trees much better, great care muft 
be taken to keep them from valuable 
plantations, 

The greateft advantage of thefe crea- 
tures is their milk, which they yield in 
large quantities ; and whichis accoun- 
ted the beft milk of all animals. They 
mix this and cow’s milk together in 
many parts of the kingdom, and a very 
valuable kind of cheefe is made of it, 
Befides this, the kids or young goats 
are very fine food, and the beft kinds 
bring forth two or three at a time, and 
that twice a year. 

Goats hair is alfo valuable, and may 
be fheared as the wool from iheep, it is 
excellent for making ropes to be ufed 
in the water, as they will laft a great 
while longer than thofe made the com- 
mon way. A fort of ftuffis alfo made 
of itin fome places. -The beft kind of 
goats for keeping to advantage fhould 
be. chofen in this manner: the male 
fhould haye a large body, his hair 
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fhould be long, and his legs ftrait and 
ftiff; the neck plain and fhort, the head 
fmail and flender, the horns large, the 
eyes prominent, and beard long. The 
female fhould have a large udder, with 
large teats, and no horns, or very fmall 
ones, They fhould be kept in flocks, 
that they may not ftraggle; and they 
fhould have good fhelter both fummer 
and winter, the heat and cold being 
both prejudicial tothem. They fhould 
be coupled in December, and fhould 
have no litter in winter, but only a pa- 
ved floor kept clean. The kids are to 
be brought up for the table in the fame 
manner as our lambs are. They are 
recommended to lie among horfes, their 
fmell, as fuppofed, preventing many 
diftempers in thofe cattle. 
GOATS-BEARD, [Tragopogen. ] 
There are feveral fpecies of this plant 
growing wild in the meadows of Eng- 
land, Auftria, and Germany, &c, the 
different fpecies bear yellow and blue 
flowers; they are propagated by feeds. 
Goats Rue, [Galega.] This plant 
grows wild in Italy, and produces a 
kind of kidney fhaped feeds. There 
are two or three kinds, but not much 
in eftimation, 
Goats Stones. 
chis, 
Goats Tuorn, See Tragacanth, 
GODSGOOD. Yeatt, barm. 
GOLD OF PLEASURE, [J/i/a- 
grum.] This is an annual plant grow- 
ing naturally in the corn fields in the 
fouth of France and Italy, with a ftalk 
rifing to the height of eighteen inches 
or two feet, having loofe {pikes of yel- 
low flowers fucceeded by capfules 
which are filled with red feeds, There 
are three or four fpecies which are all 
propagated by feeds fown in Autumn. 
Golden Flower Gentle. Amaranthus. 
GOLDEN ROD, [Solidago.| This 
plant is found wild on heaths and in 
woods, producing fpikes of yellow 
flowers; in Auguft the leaves have a 
moderately aftringent bitter tafte, and 
are recommended in diforders proceed- 
ing from a laxity ofthe vifcera. There 
are near thirty fpecies of this plant cul- 
tivated in gardens, fome of which 
flower in July, and others which con- 
tinue in fucceffion till November and 
even till Chriftmas, They are propa- 
gated by parting the roots, and by feeds 
fown after they are ripe, 
Go.ipzen RENNET. 
Salled, 


Fool ftones, Or- 


An apple fo 
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GOLDILOCKS, See Cafidonp. 

Gortping, An apple fo called. 

GOOLE, A ditch. 
~ GOME,. Coom., Z 

GOOSE, SeGerst, Yauoer, 

GOOSEBERRY TREE, [Groffula- 
ria.| There are three or four different 
fpecies and abundant varieties of this 
plant cultivated for the fruit, They 
are propagated by cuttings, the beft 
time for which is in autumn. 

American or Barbadoes GoOSEBERRYy 
[Parefcia.] This is a trailing plant, 
which bears a fruit about the fize of a 


walnut, having tufts of fmall leaves 


onit, and a whitifh mucilaginous pulp 
within. It may be propagated by cut- 
tings during the fummer months, but 
requires the affiftance of the ftove or 
bark bed during the winter months, 

GOOSE GRASS, See CrivERs. 4 

GOOSE FOOT, [Chenopedium.] 
Wild orach. There are feveral fpecies 
of this plant, fome of which are very 
troublefome weeds growing naturally 
on dunghills and in ditches in many 
parts of England; others, as the fum- 
mer cyprefs, &c. are beautiful orna- 
ments to a garden, 

The oak of Jerufalem, the oak of 
Cappadocia, Mexican orach, and ftone 
crop tree, are all fpecies of goofe-foot. 

GORZE, 

GOSS, 

GOTO BED AT NOON, Goats- 
beard, 

GOULANS, Corn marygold. 

GOURD, [Cucurbita,] The fpecies 
are, 1. Long gourd; 2, Greater round 
gourd, or pompion; 3, Watery gourd ; 
4. Squafh, The two firft forts may 
be propagated by fowing their feeds in 
April on a hot bed, and the plants 
tranfplanted on another moderate bed, 
where they fhould be brought up har- 
dily, and have a great deal of air to 
ftrengthen them; and when they have 
got four or five leaves, they fhould be 
tranfplanted into holes made upon an 
old dunghill, or fome fuch place, al- 
lowing them a great deal of room to 
ron, for fome of the forts will fpread to 
a great diftance, 

There are feveral varieties of this 
fruit, which differ in their form and 
fize, but they feldom ccntinue to pro- 
duce the fame kinds of fruit for three 
years together, 

The third fort is very common in 
moft parts of America, where it is cul- 
3A2 tivated 
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vated as culinary fruit; of this fort 
there are alfo feveral varieties, which 
differ in their form and fize; fome of 
thefe are flat, others round; fome are 
thaped like a bottle, and others are ob- 
long, their outer cover or rind being 
white when ripe, and covered with 
large protuberances or warts, The 
fruit are commonly gathered when they 
are half grown, and boiled by the in- 
habitants of America to eat as a fauce 
with their meat. The fourth fort is 
alfo very common in North America, 
where it is cultivated for the fame pur- 
pofes as the third. This very often 
grows with a ftreng, bufhy, erect ftalk, 
without putting out runners from the 
fide as the other forts, but frequently 
varies ; for after it has been cultivated 
a few years in the fame garden, the 
plants will become trailing like the 
others, and extend their branches to as 
great a diftance, 

Bitter Gourn, See Bitter Apple. 

Indian Tree Gourp, Calabafh tree, 
See CALABASH, 

Sour Gourn, [Adanfonia.| Mon- 
kies bread, This tree was firft defcri- 
bed by Profper Alpinus, in his book of 
Egyptian plants; butit isnow known 
to grow in feveral other countries, par- 
ticularly at Senegal in Africa, where 
there are many trees now growing, 
whofe ftems are of a much greater bulk 
than any other trees yet known, Mr. 
Adanfon, who was four years in that 
country, to examine the natural pro- 
dutions of it, meafured the ftems of 
feveral of thefe trees, which were from 
feventy-five to eighty feet in circumfe- 
rénce; the greater branches of thefe 
trees, he fays, are equal to the largeft 
trees he had ever feen in Europe. 

The fruit is almoftas large as a man’s 
head, the fhell is woody and clofe, ha- 
ving a greenifh downy coat; it is divi- 
ded into ten, twelve, or fourteen cells 
within, which contain a good number 
of kidney fhaped feeds, as large as the 
tip of a man’s little finger; thefe are 
clofely furrounded with a mealy pulp 
of an acid tatte, 

As this tree is a native of very hot 
countries, the plants will not thrive in 
the open air in England in fummer, 
therefore they muft be continually kept 
plunged in the bark bed in the ftove; 
and in warm weather the frefh air 
Should be admitted to them every day, 
butin winter they muft be kept warm; 
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while the plants are in a growing ftate, 
they mutt be frequently refrefhed with 
water, but when they are deftitute of 
leaves, it muft be given fparingly, for 
too much wet will then rot their roots. 
It loves a light rich loamy foil, 

Herb of GRACE. Rue, 

GRAFTING. A mode of propa- 
gation particularly ufed for moft forts 
of fruit trees, being the cnly certain 
method to continue the approved va- 
rieties in their kind, and is alfo ufed for 
propagating many forts of flowering 
fhrubs and timber trees, 

With refpeé to the ftocks, or trees, 
on which to perform the operation of 
grafting, it is moft commonly per- 
formed upon the ftems of young trees, 
raifed from the feed, layers or cuttings 
for that purpofe ; though they are the 
moft commonly raifed from feed, ex- 
cept in particular cafes ; aad when de- 
fignead for the purpofe of grafting 
upon, are always denominated ftocks, 
which, when from about the fize of a 
goofe quill, to an inch or more in dia- 
meter, are of due fize for receiving the 
grafts; obferving that previous to the 
infertion of the grafts, the head of each 
ftock muft be cut off, from within 
about fix inches to as many feet of the 
ground, according whether the tree is 
defigned for a dwarf, or a half, or full 
ftandard; and one graft is commonly 
inferted into each ftock, though in 
large {tocks fometimes two or more 
grafts are inferted: remarking, that if 
intended to raife dwarf trees, the ftock, 
at the time of grafting, muft always be 
headed down within a few inches of 
the ground, for the infertion of the 
graft; and for ftandards, the heading 
of the ftock for the infertion of the 
graft may either be near the ground, 
and train up one of the firit fhoots 
from the graft to form a ftem; or if 
you defign the {tock to form the ftem, 
as is common for ftandard cherries, 
&c. it muft be fuffered to grow fix or 
feven feet high, fo head it at four, five, 
or fix feet height for the reception of 
the grafts. 

Grafting is alfo performed upon old 
trees, or fuch as already bear fruit, 
particularly when it is defigned to 
change the forts, or have more than 
one fort on the fame tree; or to renew 
the whole, or any particular branch of 
a tree; in either cafe, inferting the 
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graft into the upright branches, fome- 
times heading the branches down for 
its reception, and fometimes inferting 
it into their fides without heading 
them down, But as there are five or 
fix different methods of grafting, each 
is. exhibited, 

As to the method of raifing the dif- 
ferent forts of ftocks for grafting, itis 
moft commonly by feed, kernels, or 
ftones of the refpeGtive fruits, fowed 
in autumn or fpring, in beds of good 
earth, covering them with mould about 
an inch or two deep, according to their 
forts or fizes; they will come up early 
in fummer, and be fit to piant in nur- 
fery rows, two feet afunder, in winter 
and fpring following; and in the fpring 
after, many of them will be fit to whip 
graft; but when they are from two to 
five or fix years old, they will be fuit- 
able for one or other of the feveral me- 
thods of grafting, 

Stocks are alfo fometimes raifed by 
layers and cuttings of the young fhoots 
of particular trees of each refpective 
genus, when defigned to have ftocks 
for grafting particular varieties of fruit 
upon. : 

Stocks are likewife raifed from fuck- 
ers arifing from the roots of the trees 
of the refpeétive forts, tranfplanting 
them into the nurfery in autumn; to 
remain a year ortwo, and then may 
be grafted, 

The grafts or cions, with which the 
grafting is eftefed, are young fhoots 
of the laft furamer’s growth, for they 
muft not be more than one year, and 
fuch as grow on the outfide bran- 
ches, and robuft but moderate fhoot- 
ers, fuch alfo as are firm and well 
ripened, fhould always be chofen from 
healthful trees, obferving, that the mid- 
Gle part of each fhoot is always the beft 
grafts; cut at the time of grafting, to 
five or fix inches in length, or fo as to 
have four or five good eyes or buds, 
byt fhould preferve them at fulllength 
till grafting time, then prepared as 
hereafter direfted, 

They thould be calleéted or cut from 
the trees in February, in miid weather, 
before their buds begin to fwell, or ad- 
vance much for fhooting: in colleé&- 
ing them, chufe fuch as have not made 
any lateral or fide fhoots; cut them-off 
at full length, and if they are not to 
be ufed as foon as they are collefted, 
lay their lower ends in fome.dry earth 
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in a warm border till grafting time, and 
if fevere weather fhould happen, cover 
them with dry litter, 


The proper tools and other materi- 
als ufed in grafting are, 


A ftrong knife for cutting off the 
heads of the ftocks, previous to the in- 
fertion of the graft, alfo a fmall hand- 
faw for the occafional ufe in cutting off 
the heads of large ftocks. , 

A common grafting knife, or ftrong 
fharp penknife, for cutting and fhaping 
the grafts ready for infertion; alfo to 
flope and form the ftocks for the re- 
ception of the grafts, 

A flat grafting chiffel and fmall mal- 
let for clefting large ftocks, in cleft- 
grafting, for the reception of the graft. 

A quantity of new hafs ftrings for 
bandages, for tying the grafted parts 
clofe, to fecure the graits, and promote 
their fpeedy union with the ftock. 

And a quantity of grafting clay, for 
claying clofely round the grafts after 
their infertion and binding, to defend 
the part from being dried by the fun and 
wind, or too much liquified by wet, or 
pinched by cold; for thefe parts ought 
to be fo clofely furroynded witha coat 
of clay in fuch a manner as effectu- 
ally to guard them from all weathers, 
which would prove injurious to young 
grafts, and deftroy their cementing pro- 
perty, fo as to prevent the junétion ; 
therefore a kind of ftiff loamy mortar 
muit be prepared of {trong fat loam, 
or in default thereof, any fort of tough 
binding clay, either of which fhould be 
laid in an heap, adding thereto about a 
fourth of frefh horfe dung free from 
litter, and a portion of cut hay, mix- 
ing the whole well together, and add a 
little water, then let the whole be well 
beaten with a {tick upon a floor, or 
other hard fubftance; and as it be- 
comes too dry apply more water, at 
every heating turn it over, and always 
continue beating it well at top till it 
becomes flat ; which muft be repeated 
more or lefs according to the nature of 
the clay, but fhould be feveral times 
beaten the firft day; and next morn- 
ing repeat the beating, ftill moiftening 
it with water, and by thus repeating 
the beating fix or eight times every day 
for two or three days, or every other 
day at leaft fora week, it will be in 
proper order for ufe; obferving it 
should be prepared a week at leaft be- 

fore 
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fore it is ufed, but if a month it will 
be better, 

The feafon for performing the ope- 
ration of grafting is February and 
March, though when the work is per- 
formed in February, it for the general 
part proves the mott fuccefsful; more 
efpecially for cherries, piumbs, and 
pears. March grafting is well adap. 
ted for apples. 

There are different methods of graft- 
ing in praGice, termed, whip grafting, 
cleft-grafting, crown-grafting, cheek- 
grafting, fide-grafting, root- erafting, 
and grafting by approach or inarching, 
but whip- grafting & cleft-grafting are 
moft commonly ufed, and whip-graft- 
ing moft of all, as being the moit ex- 
peditious and fuccefsful of any, 

Whip-Grafting, This being the moft 
fuccetsful method of all grafting is the 
moit commonly practifed in all the 
nurferies; it is always performed upon 
{mall ftocks, from about the fize of a 
goofe-quill, to half an inch or a little 
more or lefs in diameter, but the nearer 
the ftock and graft approach in fize the 
better; it is called whip-grafting, be- 
caufe the grafts and ftocks being nearly 
of a fize, are floped on one fide, fo as 
to fit each other, and tied together in 
the manner of whips, or joints of ang- 
ling rods, &c. and the method is as fol- 
lows: 

Having the cions or grafts, knife, 
bandages, and clay, ready, then begin 
the work by cutting off the head of the 
ftock at fome clear fmooth part thereof; 
this done, cut one fide floping upward, 
about an inch and half, or near two in- 
ches in length, and make a notch or 
{mall flit near the upper part of the 
flope downward, about half an inch 
Jong, to receive the tongue of thecion; 
then prepare the cion, cutting it to 
five or fix inches in length, forming 
the lower end alfo in a floping manner, 
fo as exadtly to fit the floped part of 
the ftock, if cut from the fame place, 
that the rinds of both may join evenly 
in every part; and make a flit fo as to 
form a fort of tongue to fit the flit 
made in the flope of the ftock: then 
piace the graft, inferting the tongue of 
it into the flit of the ftock, applying 
the parts as evenly and clofe as pofti- 
ble; and immediately tye the parts 
clofely together with a ftring of bafs, 
bringing it in a neat manner feveral 
timesround the ftock and graft; then 
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clay the whole over near an inch thick 
on every fide, from about half an inch or 
more below the bottom of the graft, to 
an inch over the top of the ftock, finifh- 
ing the coat of clay in a kind of oval 
globular form, rather longways up and 
down, clofing it effectually about the 
cion, and every part, fo as no fun, wet, 
or wind may penetrate, to prevent 
which, is the whole intention of clay- 
ing; obferving to examine it now and 
then, to fee if it any where cracks or 
fails ‘off, and if it does, it muft be in- 
ftantly repaired with frefth clay, 

This fort of grafting may bealfo per- 
formed, if neceffary, upon the young 
fhoots of any bearing tree, if intended 
to alter the forts of fruits, or have more 
than one fort on the fame tree, 

By the middle or latter end of May, 
the grafts will be well united with the 
ftock, as will be evident by the fioot- 
ing of the graft; then the clay fhould 
be wholly taken away, but fuffer the 
bafs bandage to remain fome time lon- 
ger, until the united parts feem to 
fwell, and be too much confined by the 
ligatures; then take the tying wholly 
off, 

Clefi-Grafting, This is called cleft- 
grafting, becaufe the ftock being too 
large for whip-grafting is cleft or flit 
dewn the middle for the reception of 
the graft; and is performed upon 
ftocks from about one to two inches 
diameter, 

Firft with a ee knife cut off the 
head of the ftock, or if the {tock is very 
large, it may be headed with a faw; 
and cut one fide floping upwards about 
an inch and a half to the top; then 
procced with a ftrong knife or chiffel, 
to cleave the flock at top, crofs-way 
the flope, fixing the knife or chiffel, to-. 
wards the back of the flope, and with 
your mallet ftrike it, fo as to cleave the 
{tock about two inches, or long enough 
to admit the graft, keeping it open with. 
the chiffel; this done, prepare the cion, 
cutting it to fuch length as to leave 
four or five eyes, the lower part of 
which being floped on each fide, wedge 
fafhion, an inch and a half, or two in- 
ches long, making one fide to a thin 
edge, the other much thicker, leaving 
the rind thereon, which fide muft be 
placed outward in the ftock; the cion 
being thus formed, and the cleft in the 
ftock being made and kept open with 
the chiffel, place the graft therein 

the 
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the back of the ftock the thickeft fide 
outward, placing the whole cut part 
down into the cleft of the ftock, ma- 
king the rind of the ftock and graft 
join exa@ly; then removing the graft- 
ing chiffel, each fide of the cleft will 
clofely fqueeze the graft, fo as to hold 
it faft; itis then to be bound witha 
ligature of bafs, and clayed over, as 
obferved in whip-grafting, leaving 
three or four eyes of the cions unco- 
vered, 

If intended to graft any pretty large 
ftocks or branches by this method, two 
or more grafts may beinferted in each ; 
in this cafe the head muft be cut off 
horizontally, making no flope on the 
fide, but fmooth the top, then cleave it 
quite acrofs, and place a graft on each 
fide, as the ftock may be cleft in two 
places, and infert two grafts in each 
cleft; they are thus to be tied and 
clayed as in other methods. 

This method of grafting may be per- 
formed upon the branches of bearing 
trees; when intended either to renew 
the wood, or change the fort of fruit, 

Towards the latter end of May, or 
the beginning of June, the junction of 
the graft and {tock in either methods, 
will be effectually formed, and the graft 
begin to fhoot, when the clay may be 
taken off, and in a fortnight or three 
weeks after, take off alfo the bandages. 

Crown-Grafting. This kind of graft- 
ing is commonly praétifed upon fuch 
Stocks as are too large to cleave, and is 
often performed upon the large bran- 
ches of apples and pear trees, &c, that 
bear fruit, when it is intended to 
change the forts, or renew the tree with 
frefh-bearing wood, and is termed 
crown-grafting, becaufe the {tock or 
branch being headed down, feveral 
grafts are inferted at top all around be- 
twixt the wood and bark, fo as to give 
it a crown like appearance; obferving 
that this kind of grafting fhould not 
be performed until March, or early in 
april, for then the fap being in motion 
renders the bark and wood of the 
ftock much eafier to be feparated for 
the admiffion of the graft. 

The manner of performing this fort 
of grafting is as follows : 

Firft cuc off the head of the ftock or 
branch with a faw horizontally, and 
pare the top fmooth, then having the 
grafts, cut on one fide of each flat, and 
fomewhat floping, an inch and half 
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long, forming a fort of fhoulder at top 
of the flope to re{t upon the crown of 
the ftock; and then raifing the rind of 
the ftock with a wedge, fo as to admit 


the cion between that and the wood 


two inches down, which done, place 
the grafts with the flat fide next -the 
wood, thrufting it down far enough 
for the fhoulder to reit upon the top of 
the ftock, and in this manner may be 
put three, four, five, or more grafts in 
one large {tock or branch, 

When the grafts are all thus infert- 
ed, let the whole be tied tight and well 
clayed, obferving to leave two or three 
eyes of each graft uncovered, but rai- 
fing the clay an inch above the top of 
the ftock, fo as to throw the wet 
quickly off, without lodging about the 
grafted parts, which would ruin the 
whole work, 

Crown-grafting may alfo be per- 
formed, by making feveral clefts inthe 
crown of the ftock, and inferting the 
grafts round the top into the clefts. 

The grafts will be pretty well uni- 
ted with the ftock, and exhibit a {tate 
of growth by the end of May, or be- 
ginning of June, and the clay may then 
be taken away, 

The trees grafted by this method will 
fucceed extremely well, but for the firft 
two or three years, have this inconve- 
nience attending them, of being liable 
to be blown out of the ftock by vio- 
lent winds, which muft be remedied 
by tying long {ticks to the body of the 
ftock or branch, and each gzaft tied up 
to one of the fticks, 

Cheek-Grafting. Cut the head of the 
ftock off horizontally, and pare the top 
fmooth, then cut one fide floping an 
inch and half, or twoinches deep, and 
cut the lower part of the graft floping 
the fame length, making a fort of 
fhoulder at top of the floped part; it is 
then to be placed upon the floped part 
of the ftock, refting the fhoulder upon 
the crown of it, bind it with bafs, and 
finifh with a covering of clay, asin the 
other methods, 

Side-Grafting. This is done by in- 
ferting grafts into the fides of the bfan- 
ches without heading them down, and 
may be prattifed upon trees to fill up 
any vacancy, or may do it for variety, 
to have feveral forts of apples, pears, 
plumbs, &c, upon the fame tree. 

Itis performed thus: fix upon fuch 
parts of the branches, where wood is 

wanting 
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wanting to furnifh the head, or any 
part of the tree, there flope off the 
bark and a little of the wood, and cut 
the lower end of the grafts to fit. the 
part as near as poffible, then join them 
to the branch, and tye them with bafs, 
and clay them over, 

Roct-Grafting, This is done by 
whip-grafting cions upon pieces of the 
root of any tree of the fame genus, and 
plant the root where it is to remain ; 
it will take root, draw nourifhment, 
and feed the graft. 

Grafting by Approach, ot Inarching. This 
fort of grafting is, when the ftocks de- 
figned to be grafted, and the tree from 
which you intend to take the grafts, 
either grow fo near, or can be placed fo 
near together, that the branch or graft 
may be made to approach the ftock, 
without feparating it from the tree, 
till after its union or junétion with the 
ftock ; fo that the branch or graft be- 
ing bent to the ftock, they together 
form a fort of arch; it is called graft- 
ing by approach or inarching, and as 
being a fure method, is commonly 
practifed upon fuch trees as are with 
difficulty made to fucceed by any of 
the former ways of grafting, as hinted 
in their propagation, 

When intended to propagate any 
kind of tree or fhrub Ly this method of 
grafting, if the tree, &c. is of the hardy 
kind, and growing in the full ground, 
a proper quantity of young plants for 
ftocks muft be fet round it; and when 
grown of a proper height, the work of 
inarching muft be performed, or if the 
branches of the tree you defign to graft 
from are too high for the ftocks, in that 
cafe ftocks muft be planted-in pots, and 
a flight ftaze muft be erected around the 
tree, of due height to reach the bran- 
ches, andthe pots containing the ftocks 
muft be placed upon the ftage. 

As to the method of performing the 
work, obferve that in this method of 
grafting, it is fometimes performed 
with the head of the tock cut off, and 
fometimes with the head left on till the 
grafc is united with the ftock, though 
by previoufly heading the ftock, the 
work is much eatier performed; and 
having no top) its whole effort will be 
dire&ted to the nourifhment of the 
graft; having however the fiocks pro- 
perly placed, either planted in the 
ground, or in pots around the tree to 
be propagated; then make the moft 
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convenient branches approach the 
ftock, and mark on the body of the 
branches the parts where they will moft 
eafily join to the ftock, and in thofe 
parts of each branch pare away the 
bark and part of the wood two or three 
inches in length, and in the fame man- 
ner pare the ftock in the proper place 
for the junétion of the graft, then make 
a flit upward inthe branch, fo as to 
form a fort of tongue, and make a flit 
downward in the ftock to admit it; 
let the parts be then joined, flipping 
the tongue of the graft into the flit of 
the ftock, making the whole join in an 
exact manner, and tye them clofely to- 
gether with bafs, and afterwards cover 
the whole with a due quantity of clay, 
as before dire@ted in the other methods, 

After this, let a ftout ftake be fixed 
if poffible, for the fupport of each graft, 
to which let that part of the ftock and 
graft be fattened, which is neceffary to 
prevent their being disjoined by the 
wind, 

The operation being performed in 
fpring, Jet them remain in that pofi- 
tion about four months, when they 
willbe united, and the graft may then 
be feparated from the mother-tree; in 
doing this, be careful to perform it 
with a fteady hand, fo as not to loofen 
or break out the graft, floping it off 
downwards clofe to the ftock; and if 
the head of the ftock was not cut down 
at the time of grafting, it muft now be 
done clofe to the graft, and all the old 
clay and bandage muft alfo be cleared 
away, and replaced with new, to re- 
main a few weeks longer. 

Obferve, however, that if you fhall 
think the grafs are not firmly united - 
with the ftock, in the period of time 
above - mentioned, let them remain 
another year till autumn, before you fe- 
parate the grafts from the parent-tree. 

By this kind of grafting, you may 
raife almoft any kind of tree or fhrub, 
which is often done by way of curio- 
fity, to engraft a fruit-tree upon any 
common ftock of the fame fraternity 
or genus, whereby a new tree bearing 
fruit is raifed in a few months ; this 
is fometimes praCtifed upon orange and 
lemon trees, &c. by grafting bearing 
branches upon ftocks raifed from the 
kernels of any of the fame kind of fruit, 
or into branches of each other, fo as to 
have oranges, lemons, and citrons all 


on the fame tree. 
GRAIN, 
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GRAIN. A fingle. feed of corn, 
Corn in general, , 

Oily Grain, [Sefamum,] There are 
two or three fpecies of this grain cul- 
tivated in the Levant and in Africa, as 
a pulfe, and within a few years carried 
into Carolina, as food for the negroes, 
It is an annual plant, rifing with a 
f{quare herbaceous ftalk two feet high; 
the flowers terminate the ftalks in 
loofe fpikes, which are followed by an 
oval capfule with four cells which con- 
tain the feeds, that ripen in autumn, 

They may be cultivated in England 
iby fowing the feeds in fpring, and ma- 
§ aging them as other tender exotics. 

GRANARY, Arepofitory for corn, 

GRANGE. A houfe or farm fur- 
nuifhed with granaries and barns for 
holding corn, ftables for horfes, {talls 
for cattle, &c. _. 

GRANIFEROUS Pods, Are fuch 
as contain fmall feeds refembling grain, 

GRANIVOROUS. An epithet gi- 
ven to animals that feed on corn or 
feed, 

GRAPES, The fruit of the vine. 

Seafide Grape, [Coccoloba.] This is 
a native of the Weft-Indies, and the 
warmer parts of America; it grows 
upon the fandy fea-fhores, from whence 
the inhabitants have given it the title 
of the fea-fide or mangrove grape: this 


fends up feveral woody ftalks from the 


root, which rife eight or ten feet high, 
with a light brown fmooth bark, gar- 
nifhed with leaves which are placed al- 
ternately ; they are very thick and tiff, 
‘almoft round, from five to feven inches 
diameter, of a lucid green on their up- 
per fide, and veined on their under, 
ftanding upon fhort foot-ftalks. The 
flowers come out from the wings of the 
ftalks; they are difpofed along the 
foot-ftalk in long flender bunches, like 
thofe of the common currant; thefe 
bunches are five or fix inches long. 

The flowers are white, and the pe- 
tal is cut into fix parts; thefe are fuc- 
ceeded by berries about the fize of a 
common grape, of a purplifh red co- 
lour, inclofing a nut of the fame fhape, 
There are two or three different {pe- 
cies growing at Carthagena, La Vera 
Cruz, and Campeachy. 

Thefe plants rife eafily from feeds, if 
they are fown in pots, and plunged into 
a hot-béd of tan; but as they do not 
produce fruit in England, the feeds 
mui{t be procured from the Weft-In- 
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dies, When the plants are come up 
about two or three inches high, they 
fhould be each tranfplanted into a fe- 
parate fmail pot, and plunged into a 
frefh hot-bed of tan, where they muft 
be fhaded from the fun until they have 
taken new root: after which they muft 
be treated in the fame manner as other 
tender plants from hot countries, gi- 
ving them a proper fhare of air in warm 
weather, and gently refrefhing them 
with water; but they fhould not have 


_ too much wet, for they co not perfpire 


much, their leaves being of a very clofe 
contexture. In autumn thefe plants 
fhould be removed into the hcet-houfe, 
and plunged into the Bark-bed, other- 
wife they wil] not make great progrefs 5 
therefore they fhould always remain in 
the tan-bed, giving them plenty of air 
in fummer when the weather is warm, 

The leaves of thefe plants continue 
in verdure all the year, fo make a fine 
appearance in the hot-hgufe in winter. 

Grare Hyacintu, [Maufcari.] 
Mufk hyacinth, This is a bulbous 
rooted plant growing naturally in 
France, Italy, and Germany, there are 
four or five fpecies all éafily propaga- 
ted by off-fets, 

GRASS, A general name for moft 
of the herbaceous plants ufed for feed- 
ing of cattle,’ See Coucu-Grass, 
Rye-Grass, Clover, SAINTFOIN, 
LuceEeRn, &c, 

Grass of Parnassus, [Parnafia.] 
This is a flowering plant met with in 
fome meadows, and may be tranf- 
planted in pots into the garden, and if 
placed in a fhady fituation will flourifh 
very well, It may be propagated by 
parting the roots, 

Three-Leaved GRASS, 
clover, 

Five-Leaved GRASS. 
Foi, 

Viper Grass, [Scorzonera,] This is 
a carrot rooted plant, with a ftalk ri- 
fing about three feet, branching at top, 
and garnifhed witha few narrow leaves, 
the flowers, which are of a yellow co- 
lour, are fucceeded by oblong cornered 
feeds, with a roundifh ball of feathery 
down at top. The roots abound with 
a milky juice of a bitterifh fubacrid 
tafte; and hence may be of fome fer- 
vice, for ftrengthening the tone of the 
vifcera, and promoting the fluid fecre- 
tions, They were formerly celebrated 
as alexipharmacs, and for throwing 
3B out 
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out the meafles and fmall-pox; but 
have now almoit entirely loft their cha- 
racer. 

There are feveral fpecies which may 
be all propagated by fowing the feeds 
in April. 

Grass-Leasz. Grafs lands, or 
lands appropriated to grafs, for feeding 
of cattle, EX LEO, = FLT. 

GRATTEN, Aterm ufedin Corn- 
wall, to imply the mowing of grafs, 
the firit year after the land has been 
manured with fea-fand ; and this ope- 
ration they call mowing iA gratten, 


GRAVEL, A congeries of fmall ’ 


pebbles, which being mixed with a ftiff 
loam, makes lafting and elegant walks 
in our gardens. 

Opinions, with regard to the choice 
of gravel, arevarious ; fome are for ha- 
ving it as white as poffible, and in or- 
der te render it the more fo, caufe the 
walks to be often rolled with ftone- 
rollers, which add a whitenefS to the 
furface, But this renders: them very 
ttoublefome to the eyes, by reflecting 
too flrongly the rays of light: fuch gra- 
vel therefore, that will lie fmooth, and 
refie& the leaft, fhould be preferred. 
Again, fome fcreen the gravel too fine, 
but this is an error; for if it be caft 
into a round heap, and the great ftones 
only are raked off, it will be the bet- 
ter. There ate many kinds ef gravel 
which do not bind, and by this means 
caufe.a continual trouble of rolling, to 
little or no purpefe; -as for fuch, if the 
gravel be loofe or fancy, yeu fhould 
take one load of ftrong loam and two 
of gravel, and fo caft them well to- 
gether, 

For the depth of gravei- walks, fix to 
eight inches may do well enough; and 
a foot in thicknefs will be fufficient for 
any; but then there fhouid always be 
a depth of rubbish laid under the gra- 
vel, efpecially if the ground be wet. 

Some turn up gravel-walks into rid- 
ges, in December, in order to kill the 
weeds; but this is very wrong, fince 
it never anfwers the end; and there- 
fore, if conftantly rolling them after 
the rain and froft will not effectually 
kill the weeds and mofs, you fhould 
* ¢urn the walks in March, and Jay them 
down at the fame time, — 

in order to deftroy worms that fpoil 
the beauty of gravel or grafs-walks, 
ome recommend the watering them 
with water made very bitter, by fteep- 
r ihe ; ; ; : 
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ing walnut-tree leaves init; but if, in 
the firft laying of the walks, there be 
a good bed of lime-rubbifh laid at the 
bottom, it will prove the moft effectual 
method to keep out the worms, for 
they never harbour near lime, 
"GRAVELLY SOILS. Grave] is 
very frequent at fmall depths in the 
earth, and fometimes it is feen in the 
fame manner in the furface: that is, 
naked, and without any mixture of 
earth, What is called gravel, is a cluf- 
ter or quantity of flints and pebbles, 
Thefe, when they happen to make the 
upper furface of the earth, lie in the 
place of a foil, though they cannot be 
called a foil properly. They can afford 
no nourifhment for plants, nor do any 
grow wild amorig them, except upon 
the fea-fhore fome few that have roots 
fo long that they penetrate into the 
ground underneath, through a foot or 
two in depth of thefe loofe ftones. 
Such a covering of the earth there- 
fore, compofed of numbers of flints and 
pebbles alone is gravel: but, as in the 
former cafes, a gravelly foil is a com- 
pofition of mould, fand, clay, or fome 
other fubftance with this gravel, 


The foil thus compofed, is diftin-’ 


guithed into feveral kinds, according to 
the nature of the earthy, or other mat- 
ter that is mixed with it; and hence 
the farmers name thefe different kinds, 
clayey gravels, loamy gravels, or fandy 
gravels, : 
The clavey grayels are a tough and 
difagreeable foil. The pebbles break 


the fubitance of theclay, and give way S 


for the rains to come in, and for the 
roots of plants to penetrate, but there 
wants a mixture of earth for the foun- 
dation and fupport of the growth. 

Thefe are beft manured with marle 
but a right kind is to be chofen, It 
muft be the light brittle marle that 
moulders to powder in water, The 
larger ftones are to be picked off thefe 
lands, and this dreffing repeated at 
convenient times, and with this affift- 
ance, few foils exceed it in fertility. 

Loamy gravels are in their nature 
preferable greatly to the former; they 
are a mixture of clay, fand, fine earth, 
and pebbles: the larger ftones are to 
be picked off from thefe, and the land 
is to be dreffed in the fame manner as 
the poorer fort of loamy foils, as has 
been fhewn already. 


The fandy gravels, when they are. 


best, 
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bet, are but indifferent foils, that is, 


when there is the greateft proportion of 


the fine earth mixed with the fand, and 
the pebbles ; but when they are poor 
in their kind, they are hardly worth 
cultivating, forthe rain wafhes the fand 
down among the pebbles, and the ma- 
nurewith it; and the foil gets into the 
condition of a native and naked gravel, 
fuch as has been before mentioned. 

If the farmer have fuch land upon 
his hands, or chufe to meddle with it, 
he mutt propofe to be at a great deal 
of expence, before he can expe& any 
confiderablereturn, The only reafon- 
able way of going about an improve- 
ment, is firit to make a loam of it, and 
then to enrich it with dung and other 
materials, 

Thisis the view he muit have in his 
work, and to this purpofe he muit be- 
gin by dreffing it with clay, This he 
muft take care to incorporate well with 
the fand and pebbles, and when he has 
made it as it were a different foil by 
thefe means, he muft dung it well, for 
now it will hold the manure; or if 
marle can be had, that will be an ex- 
cellent dreffing. 

In Bedfordfhire, where they have 
fome clayey gravels, they drefs them 
in a ‘different way from all thofe hi- 
thertonamed. Their manure is chalk, 
and they blend this well with the foil 
by frequent ploughings, Experience 
fews this to be no bad method, and 
upon a fair comparifon between the 
crops of thefe Jands, and of thofe of a 
like nature dreffed with marle, the dif- 
fetence appears to be, that the effect of 
the marle is greater at firft, but that of 
the chalk is more lafting, The farmer 
therefore who lias both thefe kinds of 
dreffings in his power, is to be guided 
in the choice by his own circumitances. 

They have an opinion, that the efreét 
of chalk, though it lafts fo long, is 
fatal to the land in the end; but this 
is a miftake, It is owing either to 
their not feeing far enough before them, 
or to their ignorance of a proper ma- 
nagement at the end of the time. 

It is true, that the frength which 
chalk gives to a clayey gravel, though 
it laits a great while, does not hold for 
ever: but is this.a wonder? to be fure 
land dreffed any way will wear out at 
laft, but when it comes to this, let it 
be laid down for clover or ray-grafs ; 
and proceed as before directed, 
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The farmers feeing the effet of chalk 
fo great, think it will hold for ever, 
and their own folly is the caufe of the 
complaint, 

In general, the gravelly foils need lefs 
ploughing than many others, Thofe of 
the clayey kind demand more than the 
refty the fandy very little. They are 
all forward foils, but in different de- 
grees according to their natures: the 
andy gravel pushes the growth asmuch 
as any whatfoever. Itrequiresa great 
deal of carein dreffing, but when that 
is done it anfwers very well: it isa 
light fweet foil, and is hurt by much 
ploughing, 

The expenfive warm dreffings 
brought from London, fuch as horn- 
fhavings, coney-clippings, and the like, 
lie a great while in thefe foils, and con- 
tinue their efficacy, On the other 
hand, the folding of fheep on them 
takes the quickeft effect, but it is the 
fooneft exhaufted. The farmer who 
attends to this, will fee that there is no 
giving a general advice on this head, 
but that he muft confider his own fitu- 
ation, as weil as the condition of the 
foil. One manure may be proper if 
he be like to hold the land a great 
while, another if his time be uncertain, 
for there is no occafion that he fhould 
be at a great expence, for his fucceffor 
to reap the profit, as often happens. 

Where the gravel is fandy and with 
a little clay, the beft dreffing of. all 
others is pure foft mud from the clean- 
ing of ditches: when the clay is ina 
greater proportion, marleis better; and 
when yet more, then chalk is to be 
ufed as faid’ before. 

GRAY, A colour; a mixture of 
white and black, 

GRAYMILL. Gromwell, 

GREASE, When a horfe’s heels 
are firft obferved to {weil in the ftable, 
and fubfide, or go down on exercife, 
let caré be taken to wafh them very 
clean every time he comes in, with 
foap-fuds, chamber-lye, or vinegar and 
water, which, with proper rubbing, 
will frequently prevent or remove this 
complaint: or let them be well bathed 
twice a day with eld verjuice, or the 
following mixture, which will brace 
up the relaxed veffels; and if rags dip- 
ped in the fame are rolled on, with a 
proper bandage fora few days, itis 
moft likely the fwellings will foon be 
removed by this method only, as the 
3B2 bandage 
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bandage will fupport the veffels till 
they have recovered their tone, To 
anfwer this end alfo, a laced {tocking, 
made of ftrong canvafs, or coarfe cloth, 
neatly fitted to the part, would be 
found extremely ferviceable, and might 
eafily be contrived by~ an ingenious 
mechanic, 


Take reétified fpirit of wine four 
ounces, diffolve itin half an ounce 
of camphor, to which add wine- 
vinegar, or old verjuice, fix oun- 
ces; white vitriol, diffolved in a 
gill of water, one ounce; mix to- 
gether, and fhake the phial when 
ufed, 


But if cracks or fcratches are obfer- 
ved, which ooze and run, let the hair be 
ciipt away, as well te prevent alodg- 
ment (which becomes flinking and of- 
fenfive by its ftay) as to give room for 
wafhing out dirt or gravel, which, if 
fuffered to remain there, would greatly 
aggravate the diforder. 

When this) is the cafe, or the heels 
are full of hard fcabs, it is neceffary to 
begin the Cure with poultices, made 
eicher of boiled turnips and lard, with 
a handful of linfeed powdered, or oat- 
meal and rye-flour, with a little com- 
mon turpentine, and hog’s lard, boiled 
up with ftrong beer grounds, or red 
wine lees, The digeftive ointment be- 
ing applied to the fores for two or three 
days, with either of thefe poultices over 
it, will, by foftening them, promote a 
difcharge, unload the veffels, and take 
down the fwelling, when they may be 
dried up with the following : 


Take white vitriol and burnt allum, 
of each two ounces; Algyptia- 
cum one ounce; lime water, a 
quart, or three pints: wath the 
fores with a fponge dipped in 
this, three times a day, and apply 
the commdn white ointment, 
fpread on tow; to an ounce of 
which may-be added two drams 
of fugar of lead, 


Or the following wath and cintment 
may be ufed for the purpofe: 


Take half an ounce of Roman vi- 
triol, diffolved in a pint of 
water; then decant cff the clear 
inte a- quart bottle, add halfa pint 
of camphorated fpirits of wine, 
the fame quantity of vinegar, and 
two ounces of Aigyptiacum. - 
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Take honey four ounces, white or 
red Jead powdered two ounces 
verdigreafe in fine powder one 
ounce ; mix together, 


Some, for this purpofe, apply allum- 
curd ; others a ftrong folution of al- 
lum in verjuice, with honey ; and ma- 
ny of thefe forms may be eafily contri- 
ved, But let it be rememoered, that 
a$ foon as the fwelling is abated, and 
the moifture leffened, it would be very 
proper to keep the legs and pafterns 
rolled up with a firm bandage, or linen 
roller, two or three fingers wide, in or- 

er to brace up the relaxed veffels, till 
they have recovered their natural tone. 

GREEK VALERIAN, [ Polemoni- 
um,] ‘Fhis plant hath winged leaves, 
which are compofed of feveral pair of 
lobes placed alternately. The ftalks 
rife near a foot and a half high; they 
are hollow, channelled, and are garnifh- 
ed with winged leaves, of the fame 
form with the flower, but decreafe up- 
ward in their fize; they are termina- 
ted by bunches of flowers, fome are 
white and others blue, which fit very 
clofe; they have one petal, which has 
a fhort tube, cut into five roundifh feg- 
ments at top; they are of a beautiful 
blue colour and have each five ftami- 
na, which are terminated by. yellow 
fummits, Thefe flowers appear the 
latter end of May, and are fucceeded 
by oval acute-pointed capfules, with 
three cells, filled with irregular feeds, 
which ripen in Auguift, 

There is a fort with creeping roots 
growing naturally in North America, 
They are propagated by fowing the 
feeds in the fpring. 

GREEN-HOUSE, A garden buil- 
ding fronted with glafs, ferving as a 
winter refidence for tender plants from 
the warm parts of the world, 

A very confiderable fhare of the ve- 
getable creation. grow naturally in 
diftant warm climates in open fields, 
&c, at all feafons, which in their cul- 
ture in this climate require protection 
in winter; obferving, however, thofe 
of the green-houfe department being 
only frora the warmer parts of the 
world, require prote@tion only from 
froft, not needing aid of artificial heat, 
like ftove- plants, from the hotteft re- 
gions, except in very intenfe weather ; 
when the aid of a moderate fire, burn- 
ing either within the houfe, or in a fur- 
nace without, in the end or back wall, 

communicating 
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communicating. the heat+to flues or 
~ funnels ranged along theinfide, “Iho’ 


there may not be occafion for any fire 
once in two or three years, yet it is 
advifable in conftruéting a green-houfe 
to ereé flues to ufe occafionally, which 
will prove ferviceable, not only in fe- 
vere frofts, but alfo in long moift fog- 
gy weather; a moderate fire now and 
then will dry up the damps, which 
would otherwife prove pernicious to 
feveral of the tender kinds of plants. 
Every good garden fhould be fur- 
nifhed with a green-houfe well fup- 
plied with exotic plants, and fome 
care and tafte is required in the felec- 


" tion of the proper plants. 


A green-houfe fhould generally ftand 
in the pleafure ground, and if poffible, 
upon a fomewhat elevated and dry fpot, 
full to the fouth, and where the fun 
has full accefs from its rifing to fetting ; 
the building is commonly of brick or 
ftone, having the front almoft wholly 
of glafs-work: and muft range length- 
ways eaft and weft, with the front di- 
reétly facing the fouth, and fhould ge- 
nerally be conitruéted upon an orna- 
mental plan, As‘to its general dimen- 
fions, with refpeé to length, width, 
and height, it may be. from ten} to 
fifty feet or more long, according to the 
number of plants you defign it fhall 
contain; and its width may be from 
ten or fifteen to twenty-four feet; tho’ 


_for a middling houfe fifteen or eighteen 


feet is a fuficient- width; and its 
height in the clear fhould be nearly 
in proportion to the width: but as to 
the erecting rooms ever it, as is com- 
monly direéted, I fhould advife to have 
none, as being not only an unnecefiary 
expence, but gives the building a heavy 
look, for all garden buildings fhould 
have a light airy appearance. 

The walls in the back and ends 
fhould be carried up two bricks, or 


about eighteen inches thick; though 
‘aif the building is to be more than fif- 


teen feet high, the walls fhould be two 


bricks anda half thick; and atone end 


of the back wall, withoutfide, it is eli- 
gible to erect a furnace for burning 
fires occafionally, as before obferved, 
communicating with flues within, 
ranging in three or four returns along 
the back-wall, alfo one flue running 
along the front and end walls, clofe to 
or juft under the floor; all of which 
will be extremely ferviceable in tune 
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of intenfe frofis, and very damp foggy 
weather; and asto the frontof the 
building, it fhould have as much glafs 
as poffible, and a wide glafs door fhould 
be in the middle, both for osnament 
and entrance, and for moving in and 
out the plants; and it would be con- 
venient to have alfoa fmaller private 
door at one end; the width of the 
windows for the glafs fathes, may be 
five or fix feet, and the piers between 
the fafhes may be either of timber, fix, 


ight, or teninches wide, according to 


their height, or if of brick or fione 
work, muft be two feer wide at leaft, 
to be duly fubftantial, loping both 
fides of each pier inward, that by ta- 
king eff the angles, a freer admiffion 
may be given to the rays of the fun: 
for the fame reafon have the bottom cf 
the fafhes to reach within a foot of the 
floor of the houfe, and their top reach 
almoft as high as the cieling; and if 
brick or fione piers two feet wide, 
fitters may be hung withinfide to fall 
back again{t each pier: sthe roof may 
either be half glafs-work, next the 
front, the other half flated, efpecially if 
the upright cr front piers are of tim- 
ber; and fhucters to cover the top glaf- 
fes may be contrived to flide under.the 
flated root: butif the piers are of brick 
or ftone, it is common to-have the roof 
entirely either flated or tiled, burt fla- 
ting is the moft ornamental, either for 
a half or whole roof; and the ceiling 
within fhould be lathed, and which, as 
well as the whole infide wail; fhould be 
well plaittered and white-wathed, 

But in the modern conftruGion of 
green-houfes, ih order to have as much 
glafs as poffible in front, the piers be- 
tween the fafhes are commonly made 
of timber only, from fix to eight or ten 
inches thick, according to the height, 
fo a$ to admit as great a portion of 
light and heat of the fun as may be ; 
and on the fame confideration, conti- 
nue glafs work floping half way up the 
roof, the other half flated, as before 
obferved ; and fliding fhutters alfo con- 
trived to flide under the flated roof, to 
draw down occafionally in fevere wea- 
ther, or in time of hail forms, to de- 
fend the glaffes; and for the front, 
may have either wooden or canvas 
fhutters, or large canvas cloths upon 
rollers to let them down occafionally, 
cr in default thereof, nail up garden- - 
Mats in fevere weather, 

Seme- 
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Sometimes green-houfes for large col- 
le@ions of plants have two wings, of 
{maller dimenfions, added to the build- 
ing, one at each end, ina right line, 
feparated fometimes from it by a glafs 
partition, with fliding fathes for com- 
munication, and the front almoft 
wholly of glafs-work, and half glafs 
roofs as above hinted; thus by thefe 
additiona! wings, the green. houfe con- 
fifts of three divifions, whereby the 
different qualities and temperatures of 
the various plants can be more eligibly 
fuited. The middle or main divifion 
may be for all the principal and more 
jhardy, woody or fhrubby kinds, which 
require protection only from frott; one 
of the wings may be appropriated for 
the fucculent tribe, and the other wing 
for the more tender kinds that require 
occafional heat in winter, yet can live 
without the conftant heat of a ftove, 

On whatever plan the green-houfe is 
conttruéted; let the whole infide, both 
cieling and walls, be neatly finiihed off 
with plaifter and white-wafh, and all 
the wood work painted white; and the 
bottom paved with large fquare paving 
tiles. 

The neceffary utenfils of the green- 
houfe are principally fome treffels or 
fiands for the fupport of boards, on 
which to arrange the pots of plants, fo 
as to have their heads range in a gra- 
dual flope from the back part to the 
front; but as forme of the plants may 
betall and in large tubs, and either dg 
not require ftands, or cannot be erfily 
placed thereon, fuch muft be regulated 
as you fhall fee convenient, 

GREEN-BROOM. See Broom. 

Green-Goose. A young goofe. 

Green Scourinc, Adifeafe to 
which fheep and bullocks are very of- 
ten fubje&t.. The beft remedy for this 
diforder is verjuice; a wine glafs is 
enough for a fheep, and a pint for a 
bullock, 

Winter Green, [Pyrola.] This hath 
a perennial root, from which fpring oat 
five or fix roundifh leaves about an 
inch anda half Jong, and aimoft as 
broad, ofa thick confiftence, of a deep 
lucid green, and entire, ftanding upon 
pretty lorig foot-ftalks, Between thefe 
arifea flender upright étalk near afoot 
high, naked great part of the length, 
ending in a loofe fpike of flowers, 
which are compofed-ot five large, con- 
cave, white petals, fpreading open like 
4 rofe, but the two upper leaves are for- 
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med intoa kind of helmet. In the 
center is fituated a crooked pointal, 
bending downward, attended by ten 
flender fiamina, terminated by faffron- 
coloured fummits, 2 
There are feveral fpecies growing 
naturally in America, and all of them 
very difficult to cultivate; for being re- 
moved from the barren foil where they 
generally grow toa better, they feldom 
laft Jong, 
GREEN-GAGE, A plumb fo called. 
GREEN-SWARD.  Graffy turf, 
GREEN-WEED. Dyers weed, 


GRICE, A little pig. 

GRIN. A feton made to difcharge 
like an iffue. 

GRIP. A fmall ditch, cut acrofs 


a meadow or ploughed-field, in order 
to drain it. It is otherwife called a 
water-furrow, 

GRIP, A handful of corn when 
reaping,—The cornis in grip when the 
handfuls are lying down before it is 
tied up in fheaf, 

GRIPES. Sze Cxoric. 

GROATS, Unground oats, when 
the hufks are off; unbroken oatmeal). 

GROMWELL, [Lithofpermum.] A 
plant found wild in dry fields and hed- 
ges. Its feeds are roundifh, hard, of a 
whitith colour, like little pearls; and 
from thefe circumftances have been 
fuppofed peculiarly ferviceable in cal- 
culous diforders, Their tafte is merely 
farinaceous, The bark of the root 
gives a purple tin€ture, but the co- 
lour does not long remain, There are 
feveral fpecies all propagated by feeds. 

GROSE, Twelve dozen, 144. 

GROTTO, ? A cave made for plea- 

GROT, fure, 

GROVE. A fmall wood impervi- 
ous to the fun, 

GROUND. A field. A general 
name for land, be the foil what it will. 
See Cray, Sanp, GRAVELLY SoIL. 

GROUND-IVY, [Hedera terreftris, 
Glechoina,| This plant goes by many 
names, as Ale-hoof, Turn-hoof, Gill- 
go-by-the-ground, &c. .Ground-ivy is 
a low plant, frequent in hedges and 
fhady places. It has an aromatic, tho’ 
not very agreeable fmell; anda quick, 
bitterifh, warm tafte. This herb is an 
ufeful corroborant, aperient, and deter- 
gent; and hence ftands recommended 
againft laxity, debility, and obftru&i. 
ons of the vifcera: fome have hada 
great opinion of it for cleanfing and 

healing 
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healing ulcers of the internal parts, 
even of the lungs; and for purifying 
the blood. It is cuftomary to infufe 
the dried leaves in malt liquors under 
the name of gill ale, which it readily 
communicates its virtue to, and like- 
wife helps to fine them down: fcarce 
any other herb has this effect more re- 
markable than ground-ivy. 

GROUND, PINE, [Chamepitys. | 
This is a low hairy plant, clammy to 
the touch, of firong aromatic refinous 
‘f{mell, and a bitter roughifh tafte, It 
is recommended as-an aperient and 
yulnerary, as alfo in gouty and rheu- 
matic pains. 

GROUNDSEL, [Erxigerum.] This 
is acommon: weed, which, notwith- 
fianding its being annual, is met with 
at all times of the year, . The juice, or 
an infufion of it in ale; is generally 
faid to be a mild and fafe emetic; but 
unlefs taken in very large quantities, 
it has no effe@ this way. The frefh 
herb, beat into a very coarfe pulp, and 
applied externally cold, to the pit of 
the ftomach, is {aid by fome to occa- 
fion ftrong vomiting: but we, with 
Haller, think that this notion is foun- 
ded on an erroneous experiment, 


GrounpseEt, [Senecio.] There are 


a great number of plants under this 
name brought from different parts of 
the world, and cultivated in botanic 
gardens, which are eafily propagated 
by feeds and parting the roots, Some 
are tender and require to be kept ina 
green-houfe, 
_ African Groynpses, [Cacalia,} Al- 
pine coltsfoot. 
~~ GRUB. The name of a large mag- 
Sp ®” got, produced from the eggs of a cer- 
tain {pecies of butterfly. It is of a 
a > large fize, and often does great injury 
NS to the corn by undermining it, and 
a preying on its roots, It produces the 
>. beetle, and is by fome called the rook 
> worm, becaufe rooks are particularly 
Ai fond of it, The beft way of deftroy- 
De 


BE the grub, * good ane Sean ea 
oughings,™ which will clear the 
> ee taal infefted with this in- 
Sy fe, for fome years at leat. 
> GRUBBING. The clearing of 
lands from the roots and fiumps of 
SS trces, bufhes, &c, 
: Mr, Worlidge rightly obferves, that 
Bwihe beft and cheapeft method of grub- 


§ bing up thorny thrubs, broom, grafs, 
xc, is ingenioufly delivered by Gabriel 
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Platt. The inftrument he has recom- 
mended for this purpofe refembics a 3 
grained dung-fork, but much larger and 
itronger, according to the bignefs of the 
fhrubs, &c. the ftate thereof refembling 
a large and ftrong lever. ‘This inftru- 
ment being placed about half a foot or 
any other reafonable diftance from the 
root of the fhrub, &c, and driven toa 
good depth, with a firong hedging beetle, 
then raifed by laying unger ita {tone 
or log of wood, itis pulled down by 
means of a rope faftened to the upper 
end of the fiale, and the whole bufh 
wrenched up by the reots. 

GUAVA, [Pfdium.] The common 
red guava hath a pretty thick trunk, 
which rifes twenty feet high, covered 
with a fmooth bark; the branches are 
angular, garnithed with oval leaves, 
having a ftrong midrib, and many 
veins running toward the fides, of a 
light green colour, ftanding oppofite: 
upon very fhort foot-ftalks. From 
the wings of the leaves the flowers 
come out upon foot-ftalks, about an 
inch and a half long, 

After the flower is paft, the germen 
becomes a large oval fruit, fhaped like 
a pomegranate, having one cell, crow- 
ned by the empalement of the flower, 
and filled with fmall feeds: the frait 
when ripe has an agreeable odour, 
They are much eaten in the Weit-In- 
dies, both by men and beafts ; and the 
feeds, which pafs whole through the 
body, and are voided with the exere- 
ment in hot countries, grow, whereby 
the trees are fpread oyer the ground 
where they are permitted to ftand, 
This fruit is very attringent, and nearly 
of the fame quality with the pomegra- 
nate, fo thould be avoided by thofe per- 
fons who are fubje& to be coftive. 

The large white fort grows natu- 
rally in the iflands of the Weit-Indies, 
and is often found intermixed with the 
former, fois fuppofed to be only an 
accidental variety arifing from the fame 
feeds. This differs from the former, 
in the colour ef the midrib of the 
leaves, which in this are pale, but thofe 
of the former are red. The flowers 
and fruit of this are larger, and the in- 
fide of the fruit is white. 

The leaves of the fmall white guava 
are like thofe of the larger, but the 
branches of the tree are not fo ancu- 
lar; the flowers are much fmailer, and 
the fruit is no Jargerthan a middling 

goofeberry, 
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goofeberry, but when ripe, has a very 


ftrong aromatic flavour. This! flow+ 
ers in June, and’ the fruit ripens in au- 
tumn. iS 
Thefe plants.a are propagated by: fecdy; 
which when brought over in the eatire 
fruit, gathered’full ripe, as will nore 
certainly fucceed ; thefe fhould be fown 
in pots filled with kitchen garden earth, 
and piunged into a hot-bed of tanners 
bark; in abqut' fix weeks the plants 
will appear (ii the feeds are good) when 
they mut have free air adniitted’ to 
them, in proportion to the warmth of 


the feafon ; when'the plants have, ob- 


tained ftrength enough to be removed, 


they fhould be each planted in a fmall! 


pet, filled with the like earth, and 
plunged into a freth hot-bed, ere 
them from the tei until they h ave ta- 
ken new reot; then they ‘fhould have 
a large fhare of free air admitted to 
them every day in warm weather, to 
prevent their drawing up weak; they 
mait alfo be frequently refrefhed with 
waterinfummer, in the autumnthey 
mutt be plunged into the tan-bed in 
the ftove: during ‘the winter they 
fhould be kept in a moderate warmth 
and not have too much water ; in fum- 
mer they will require plenty of wet, 
and in hot weather a-great fhare of air, 
With this management ‘the plants will 
produce flowers. & fruit thethird year, 
and may be continued a long time. 
GUATACU IM, ©[Guaiacum.] Lig- 
num vite, pockwood, A tree growing 
in many parts of the Weft-Indies, the 
wood is very ponderous, of a clofe 
compact texture; ithe ‘outer part is of 
a yellow colour; the heart of a deep 
blackifh gréen, or variezated with 
black, green, pale, and brown colours: 
the bark is thin; fmooth, externally of 
dark greyith hue > both havea lightly 
aromatic, bitterifh, pungent tafte; the 
hark js moft acrid and ungrateful, 
Phe retin (which ‘exudes from -incifi- 
ons made in the unk of the tree) 
brought to asin irregular maffes, ufu- 
ally friable, of a dufky greenifh, and 
fometimes of a reddifh cait, with pie- 
ces of the wood among them? its tafte 
is More acrid and pungent than that 
of the wood or bark. Wherr general 
virtues are thofe of a warm {timula- 
ting medicine : they ftrengthen the fto- 
maach and other vifcers, and remarka= 
bly promote the urinary and cuticular 
giicharge: hence infcorbutic, cutane- 
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ous, and other diforders proceeding 
from obftru€tions of the 
tory glands, and where fluggith ferous 
humours abound,’ they are eminently 
ufeful: rheumatic and other pains 
have often been relieved by them, 
The refin is the moft aftive of thefe 
drugs; and the efficacy of the others 
depends upon the quantity of this part 


contained in them ; the. refin is €x-. 


tra@ted from the wood in‘part by wa- 


tery liquors, but much more perfeétly, 


by fpirituous ones 3 the latter elevate’ 


nothing i in’ diftillation ; with the for- 


immer a ponderous effentist oil arifes, 
poffeding the odour end flavour of the 
guaiacum ; hence the watery extract of 
this « ood, kept in the'fhops, proves 
not only lefs itv quantity, but confider- 
ably weaker than oné made with fpi- 


rit. This laft extra is of the fame, 


quality with the native refin, and dif- 
fers from that brought to us only in. 
being purer. 

'This tree is propagated by feeds as 
other tender exotics, 

GUINEA CORN, ‘Scé Millet, ~ 

Guinga! Henweep, [Petiveria. i 
This is avery troublefome weed in the 
Weft-India iflands, it has a ftrong fce- 
tid fmell on being handled; where 
wanted for curiofity it may be propa- 
gated by feeds fown on a hot bed inthe 
fpring and afterwards inured to the air 
by degrees, 

Guinea Peprer. See Capticarh? 

Guinea WuFat, [Zea.] Maize, 
Indian corn, Turkey corn, It is called 
by the natives of America weachin. 
The ear is a fpan long, compofed of 
eight or more rows of grain; according 
to the quality of the foil, and about 
thirty grains in a row; fo that each ear 


at a medium produces about two hun- “* 


dred and forty grains, which is an afto- 
nifhing increafe ; it is of various co- 
lours, red, white, yellow, black, green, 
é&c, and the diverfity frequently ap- 
pears, not only in the fame field, but 
in the very fame ear of corn, though 
white and yellow be the moft com=- 
mon; ftrong thick -hufks fhield the 
tender ear from cold and ftorms, and 
in many of the provinces of North- 
America, the ftalk grows feven or 


eight feet high, and proportionably~ 


ftrong, and thick,‘ it is obfervable, 


excre-_ 


that the maize dwindles, the farther” 


you advance to the northward, whence 


it appears, that warm clingates: are ¢ 


more 


GrUr rk, 


more congenial to its natures and in- 
deed its luxuriance in the hotteft climes 
on the coaft of Africa, fufficiently evin- 
ces the Indian corn to be a native of 
the more fouthern ‘latitudes, The 
ftaik is jointed like a cane, and is fup- 
plied with a juice as fweet as that of 
the fugar cane: but from the experi- 
ments that have been made, it appears 
to he incapable of being rendered ufe- 
ful in that refpe@, Every joint is 
marked with a long leaf or flag, and at 
the top fhoots a branch of flowers like 
rye bloffoms ; the ufual time of fowing, 
or as it is here called of planting, ‘is 
from the middle of April to the middle 
of May; but in the northern countries 
the corn is not put in the ground before 
June, yet the harveft is ripe in due fea- 
fon, owing to the extreme warmth of 
the fummer months, This corn the 
Indians boil till itis tender, and eat 
with fifth, fowl, or flefh, as bread; 
fometimes they bruife it in mortars, 
and then boil it, but the moft ufual 
method is to dry the corn high with- 
out burning, to fift and beat it in mor- 
tars into fine meal, which the Indians 
eat either dry or mixed with water; the 
Englith bake it into bread in the fame 
manner as flour, but the beft food made 
from it is called Samfi, the corn being 
fteeped in water for half an hour, beat 
in a mortar until it is thoroughly 
cleared of the hufk, then fifted, boiled 
and eaten with milk, or butter and fu- 
gar, like rice, which is not only. an 
agreeable, but a wholefome ftrength- 
ening diet. 

There is nothing more to be obfer- 
ved in the culture, but only to keep it 
clear from weeds by frequent hoeing; 
and when the ftems are advanced, to 
draw up the earth in a hill about each 
‘plant, which will ftrengthen them and 
preferve their roots, When the corn 
is ripe, they cut off the ftalks clofe to 
the ground, and after having gathered 
off the fpikes of grain, they {pread the 
ftalks in the fun to harden and dry, 
which they afterwards ufe, as we do 
reeds in England, for making fences, 
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covering fheds, &c, Though not a 
very good bread corn, it is an excellent 
food for cattle, hogs, and poultry. 

Had Mr, Tull, the inventor of the 
horfe-hoeing hufbandry, known it, or 
rather had he lived in a country where 
it was commonly cultivated, he would 
have efteemed it particularly as the 
plant of all others moft adapted to that 
mode of culture; and very many far- 
mers in New-England are got into the 
method, finding it more expeditious 
and lefs expenfive, 

GUM SUCCORY, [Chondrilla.] 
This plant grows naturally in Germa- 
ny, Helvetia, and France, on the bor- 
ders of the fields, and is feldom prefer- 
ved in gardens, becaufe the roots are 
very apt to fprdad and become trouble- 
fome weeds; and the feeds having 
down on their tops, are carried by the 
wind toa great diftance, fothat the 
neighbouring ground is filled wich the 
plants; the roots of this ftrike deep 
into the ground, and fpread out with 
thick fibres on every fide, each of which 
when cut, or broken into many parts, 
will fhoot up a plant, fo that when this 
plant hath obtained poffeffion of the 
ground, itis very difficult to root it out, 
The root fends out a-.great number of 
flender ftalks, which at the bottom are 
garnifhed with oblong finuated leaves, 
but thofe above are very narrow and 
entire, The flowers are produced 
from the fides and top ef the branches, 
which arelike thofe of lettuce, and are 
fucceeded by feeds of the fame form, 
crowned with down, It flowers in 
July, and the feeds ripen in September, 

Gum Arasic. A gum iffuing 
from the Egyptian acacia tree brought 
to us ‘from Turkey ; its virtues are to 
theath acrimony, hence it is ferviceable 
in gravelly and nephritic complaints, 
coughs, and when the mucus of thein- 
teftines is abraded. Gum from the 
cherry tree or plumb tree, has nearly 
the fame virtue, 

Gum Evemr. See Evemi, 

Gum Ammontiac, See Ammoniac, 

GUTTER, A. paflage for water, 
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ACK, A pick or mattock, 
To Hack Peafe, To cut them 
up witha fickle. 

HArFT, A handle. 

HAIR. One of the common tegu- 
ments of the body. 
' HALM, or Hau 
peafe and beans, 

HALTER. A hempen rope or 
ftring contrived to faften a horle in a 
ftable, 4c, 

HAMLET. A {mall village. 

HAM, The thigh of a hog falted, 

HAME, The wooden part of a 
horfe’s collar, 

HAND. Inmeafure, four inches. 

HARDBEAM. See Service. 

HARE-BELL.  Englith hyacinth, 
which grows naturally in woods and 
hedges, of a blue and white colour.: 

Hares-Ear, [Buplemum.] This is 
a biennial plant, growing naturally in 
chalky land amongft wheat. There are 
four kinds introduced into botanic gar- 
dens, which are brought fromthe Alps 
and Pyrenees, which are annuals, 

Hare’s-Foot-TREFOIL, [Trifo- 
lium Arvenfe.| This is an annual plant, 
and grows naturally upon dry gra- 
velly land, and is feidom eaten by cat- 
tle, confequently is unfit for pafture. 

Hare’s Lettuce, [Sonchus.] Sow 
Thiftle, 

Hare's Stronc. Hogs fennel. 

HARNESS, The furniture of a 
horfe for draught. 

HARMEL, [Pecsanum.] Wild Affy- 
rian rue, This plant grows naturally 
im Spain and Syria; it has a root as 
large as a man’s little finger, which by 

age becomes: woody, The, ttalks decay 
every autumn, and new ones arife in the 

.fpring; thefe grow about a foot long, 
and divide into fevera!l fmal! branches, 
which are garnifhed with oblong thick 
leaves cut into feveral narrow fegments; 
they are of a dark green, and of a gum- 
my bitteriih tafte.: The flowers are 
produced at the end of the branches, 
@cting clofe between the leaves, & are 
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compofed of five roundith white petals, 
which open like a rofe, which after- 
wards become a roundifh three-cor- 
nered capfule, having three cells, which 
contain feveral oval acute pointed feeds. 
It is propagated by feeds, which fhould 
be fown thinly on abed of light earth, 
the beginning of April. . 

HARROW, An inftrument for 
breaking the clods of earth, and cover- 
ing the corn when fown. It is a fort 
of wooden drag, made in the form of 
a fquare, with large iron teeth or tines, 

HARTWORT, [Tordilium, Sefeli.] 
There are feveral fpecies of this plant 
which grow wild in the warmer parts 
of Europe, and fome are found in dif- 
ferent partsof England, They are pro- 
pagated by feeds fown in autumn, 

Hartwort of Etniopia,. This plant 
grows to the height of four or five feet, 
forming a regular evergreen bufh, It 
is propagated by cuttings in the pring. 

HARTSHORN, [Plaatago. ] See 
BucxsuHorn. 

HARTS-TONGUE, [Lingua Cer- 
vina.]| Thefe plants commonly grow 
out from the joints of old walls and 
buildings, where they are moift and 
fhady, and alfo upon fhady moift banks, 
but feldom cultivated in gardens, 
There is a very great variety of thefe 
plants, both in the Eaft and Weft-In- 
dies, but there are very few fpecies of 
them in Europe; all the hardy forts 
may be propagated by parting their 
roots, and fhould havea moift foil and 
fhady fituation, 

Harts-TreFoit, Melilot, 

Harts-Penny-Royvat, [ Pulegium 
Cervinum.] This is fomewhat ftronger 
and more agreeable than the common 
penny-royal. : 

Jo HATCHEL Flax. To beat it 
with aninftrument fo called, 

HATTOCK. A fhock of corn. 

HARVEST. The feafon when corn 
is ripe and cut. 

HARVEST-MAN. A man em- 
ployed 
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ployed for the purpofe of gettiilg in the 
corn at harveit. 

HATCHET-VETCH, [Securidaca. | 
This is an annual plant, with trailing 
herbaceous {talks rifing to the height 
of eighteen inches, and growing natu- 
raily among the corn in Spain and Ita- 
ly, It may be propagated by fowing 
the feeds in the fpring. 

HAVER, Oats; a provincial word. 

HAW, A clofe; a fmall field ;—the 
common name for the fruit of the 
white-thorn ;—alfo, a fwelling of a 
fpongy texture, growing in the inner 
corner of a horfe’s eye, 

HAWTHORN, [Spina Alba.] 
White-thorn, This plant is univerfally 
well Known, See Fences, The ber- 
ries and flowers of the hawthorn have 
been recommended for nephritic com- 
plaints, but at prefent little regard is 
paid to them. 

HAWKWEED, [Hieracium.] There 
are a great many {pecies of this plant, 
fome of which grow wild in many 
parts of England, others, exotics, are 
cultivated in the gardens for variety, 
and the beauty of the flowers, They are 
propagated by offsets from the roots. 

HAY. The general name of grafs 
when cut up and dried for the ufe of 
cattle, whether meadow or artificial. 

HAY-BOTE. A liberty, which a 
tenant for life or a term of years, has 
of taking bufhes, wood, &c. for repair- 
ing fences, gates, andthe like, I+ a!fo 
fignifies the liberty of cutting wood, 
for making rakes and forks ufed in 
makinghay. 

HAYN or Hayn up. The a&tion of 
enclofing with a hedge, in order to 
preferve grafs-grounds from cattle, 

HAYWARD, One who keeps the 
common herd of the town ; one part 
of his office is to look that they neither 
break nor crop the hedges of inclofed 
grounds. Heis a {worn officer in the 
Lord’s court, 

HAZEL, Thewild nut, 
BERT. 

HAZLE-MOULD. A moderately 
compaét earth, containing a large 
quantity of refin-coloured fand, 

HEAD-LAND, The land running 
acrofs the others at the head of the 
field, left for the turning of the plough, 

HEADSTALL, Part of the bridle 
that covers the head. 

HEART’s-EASE, [Viola Tricolor,] 
A fpecies of wild violet growing natu- 


See Fir- 


HEI 
rally among ccrnin fome parts of Eng- 


land, It is an annual plant, and may 
be propagated by feeds or parting the 


roots. oe 


HEATH, [Erica.] There are three 
or four fpecies of heath, which grow 
wild upon barren and uncultivated plax. * 
ces in many parts of England. 

Blackberried HEatuy, [ Empatrum.] 
This little fhrub grows wild upon the 
mountains of Staffordfhire, Derby- 
fhire, &c, 

Heatu Prine, [Coris.] This plant 
grows wild about Montpellier, feldom 
riGing above fix inches high, flowering 
in June. It may be propagated by flips 
and cuttings... 

HEDGE. See Fence. pas fats 

HEDGER. One that makes and 
mends hedges. 

Hepce-Hoc Prant, [ Medicaga 
Intortexta.] A {pecies of fnail trefoil, 
which may be propagated by fowing 
the feeds in the {pring. 

Hepce-Hoc TuisTre. 
LON THISTLE. 

Hence Hyssop, [Gratiola.] This. 
plant is found growing naturally on 
the Alps, and other mountainous parts 
of Europe, growing with a fquare up- 
right ftalk near a foot high, producing 
yellowifh flowers at the fides of the 
{talks at each joint. Itis eafily propa- 
gated by parting the roots; there are 
two other fpecies brought from North 
and South America, 

Hever Musrarp, [Eryfmum.] 
This plant grows naturally by the fide. 
of foot-paths and on old walls in mo{t 
parts of England, and when it gets into 
gardens is a troublefome weed, 

Hepce Netttre, [Galeopris.] 
Stinking dead nettle, A common an- 
nual plant or weed growing in many 
parts of England, of which there are 
three or four fpecies, 

Shrubby Hevce Nettie, [Pra- 
fium.| This plant rifes to the height 
of near three feet, the ftalk is covered 
with a whitith bark, the flowers, which 
appear in whorls round the ftalk, are 
white. In another fpecies, which is a 
native of Sicily, the white flowers are 
fpotted with purple. They are only 
cultivated for variety, and may be pro- 
pagated by fowing the feeds in April, 

HEDGINGBILL, A long-handled 
bill ufed to cut and mend hedges. 

HEIFER, , The gow beto 
had a calf, «¢<¢ 
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HELIOTROPE, [Heliotropium,] 


Turnfole. This is an annual plant, and — 


there are feveralfpecies; fome not above 
fix er feven inches high, and others 
from three to four or five feet high. 
The fpecies moftly approved is the 
Peruvian fweet-fcented hcliotrope, 
Which has a fhrubby ftalk growing to 
four or five feet high, branching nume- 
roufly with fpear-fhaped oval leaves, 
and numerous cluttered fpikes of pale 
blue fweet-fcented flowers, appearing 
great part of the year and bearing feeds 
inautumn, It is eafily propagated by 
feed and cuttings planted in fpring and 
fummer, 

Brack HELLEBORE, [ Helleborus 
Niger.] The root of hellebore is acrid 
and bitter, Its acrimony, as Dr, Grew 
obferves, is firft felt on the tip of the 
tongue, and then fpreads immediately 
to the middle without being much per- 
ceived on the intermediate part:-on 
chewing it for a few minutes, the 
tongue fcems benumbed, and affected 
with a kind of paralytic ftupor, as 
when burnt by eating any thing’ too 
hot; the fibres are more acrimonious 
than the head of the root which -hey 
iffue from, Black hellebore is a pow- 
erful and vehement cathartic; and as 
fuch has been celebrated for the cure of 
maniacal, and other diforders, proceed- 
ing from what the ancients call arra 
Bilis; butit is now feldom made ufe of 
in thefe intentions; praétitioners ha- 
ving introduced in its place, fome other 
fubftances, no lefs' éfficacious, though 
perhaps more fafe.” "It does not how- 
ever appear, that our black hellebore 
aéts with fo much violence as that of 
the ancients: whence many have fup- 
pofed it to be a different plant, and in- 
deed the defcriptions which the anci- 
ents have left us of their hellebore, do 


wot agree to any of the forts ufually: 


taken notice of by modern botanitts, 
Another fpecies has been difcovered in 
the eaftern countries, which Tourne- 
fort diftinguifhes by che name of selle- 
borus niger erientalis, ampliffimo folio; caule 
praalto, flore purpurafcente, and fuppofes 
to be the true ancient hellebore, from 
its growing in plenty about mount 
Olympus, and in the iffland Anticyra, 
celebrated of old for the produdiion of 
this antimaniacal drug: he relates, 
that a fcruple of this fort, given for a 
Yofe, occafioned convulfions, Our 
hsllebore is at prefent looked upon 
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principally as an alterative, and in this 
light is frequently employed, in {mall 
dofes, for attenuating yifcid humours, 
promoting the uterine and urinary dif- 
charges, and opening inveterate ob- 
firuétions of the remoter glands: it 
often proves a very powerful emmena. 

gogue in plethoric habits, where fteel 
is ineffe€tual or improper, An extract 
made from this root with water, is one 
of the mildeft, and for the purpofes of 
a carthatic, the moft effectual prepara-.- 
tion of it; this operates fufficiently, 
without occafioning the irritation 
which the pure refin is accompanied 
with, A tin@ture drawn with proof 
fpirit contains the whole virtue of the 
hellebore, and feems to be one of the 
beit preparations of it, when defigned 
for an alterative: this tin@ture, and the 
extract, are kept in the fhops. 

Baftard Hettesore. See Base 
TARD HELLEBORE, 

White HerreBor®, [Veratum, Helle- 
borus Albus.] This plant grows fpon- 
taneoufly in Switzerland, and the 
mountainous parts of Germany. The 
root has a naufeous, bitterifh, acrid 
tafte, burning the mouth and fauces : 
wounded when frefh, it emits an ex-- 
tremely acrimonious juice, which mix-_ 
ing with the bload, even by a flight 
wound, is faid to prove mortal: the” 
powder of the dry root, applied to an 
iffue, occafions violent purging; fnuf- 
fed up the nofe, it proves a ftrong, 
but not always a fafe fternutatory. 
This root, taken internally, aéts with 
extreme violence as an emetic, and has 
been obferved,, even in a {mall dofe, to 
occafion convulfions and other terrible 
diforders. The ancients fometimes 
employed it in very obftinate cafes, 
but always made this their laft refort, 
Modern praétice feems to have almoft 
entirely rejected its internal ufe; there 
are two or three fpecies in the gardens, 
which may be propagated by offsets om 
feeds, fa 

HELM. Ahovel, Straw prepared 
for thatching. 

HELLWEED,, Doddefa.y «Gena 

HELMET FLOWER, [Seustellarigu 
Skullcap. The ftalk of this plant, 
which is, fquare and hairy, rifes, to the 
height of two or three feer, and is fur-. 
nifhed with heart-fhaped leaves fawed 
on the edges ; the flowers are difpofed, 
in {pikes of a blue, purple, and white 
colour, They grow wild in Italy, 

ary sing Crete: 
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Crete, and the Levant ; and in North 
America. Another fpecies found on 
the Alps & Appennines has a fhrubby 
ftalk trailing on the ground. All the 
fpecies are propagated by feeds fown 
in Autumn, 

HEMLOCK, [Cicuta.] This is a 

large umbelliferous plant, common 
about the fides of fields, under hed- 
“ges, and in moift fhady places: the 
leaves are winged, divided into a great 
number of {mall fern-like fections, of 
a dark or blackith green colour, and 
appearing as it were rough : the ftalk 
is hollow (as is likewife great part of 
the root after the ftalk has arifen) and 
fpotted with feveral blackifh or pur- 
plith fpots, Hemlock is fometimes 
applied externally to hard and {cro- 
phuious tumours; to women’s breafts 
for preventing their immoderate 
growth, the generation or coagulation 
of milk, &c. Received internally, it 
is accounted poifonous: neverthelefs, 
there are examples of feveral ounces 
having been taken without inconveni- 
ence, But in moft of the hiftories of 
the good or ill effets of the cicuta, it 
is uncertain what the plant employed 
really was. . 

Baftard Hemiocx, [Cicutaria.] 
Stinking baftard hemlock, This hath 
a thick flefhy root like a. parfnip, the 
leaves are winged with the lobes cut 
in acute points of a deep green, and 
when bruifed of a fetid fmell, the ftalks 
rife to the height of four or five feet, 
and arehollow and large, Thisis fup- 
pofed to be the hemlock of the ancients, 

HEMP, [Cannabis.] This plant re- 
quires a rich, light, deep, and dry foil, 
that the roots may havé freedom to 
fpread; the land fhould be either frefh 
broke up-or in good heart, and fhould 

. be exceedingly well tilled and vezy fine 

before the toads are fown, The mott 
proper time for doing which is the firft 
or fecond week in April. @There are 
two methods of fowing praCifed, the 
broad-caftand drill, the latter of which 
we prefer for feveral reafons 5 the part- 
ing of the rows will add to the nourifh- 
ment of the plants, and above alias the 
fame feeds will produce male and fe- 
male plants, which ripen at different 
times ; the plants firft pulled can be 
conveniently beftowed in the alleys be- 
tween the rows, and lefs damage will 
be done to the ftanding plants, The 


— management will be fimilar to that 


mentioned under the article Prax. 
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The middle or latter end of Auguit 
is the feafon for the firft hemp harveit, 
the male hemp or fummer hemp as it 
is called will now be fit to ripen, and 
the farmer fhould keep his eye on the 
field, and obferve when the leaves begin 
to hang down and turn yellow, and 
when the male plants have fhed their 
farina or duit, it will be then time to 
pull, which is performed as flax, only 
the female ftalks are to remain till the 
feeds are ripe. The male hemp is to 
be dried, and then watered. 

The femate hemp,when the feeds are 
tipe, is to be pulicd in the fame man- 
ner, and fheaved up to dry; when dry 
to be thrafhed, and then to be watered 
as the male. 

The watering is thus performed; the 
bundles are carried to a pond or proper 
watering place, in which fome ftakes 
are driven to kee» the hemp in, bundle 
aiter bundle, bottom and top alter- 
nately; wheniit has lain long enough, 
that is, when the leaves come off, which 
may be known by wafhing a bundle in 
another part of the pond, which gene- 
rally happens in four, five, or fix days, 
let the whole be wafhed of allthe leaves 
and filth, and the clean ftalks fet up 
on end to drain and dry, 

When the hemp is wafhed clean and 
dried, it is ready for the brake, and the 
further operations, which are fimilar to 
thofe for flax. 

Heme AGRimony. See article 
Acrimony. hip Bay. 

HEN. ‘The female of the houfe- 
cock, Se Cuicxen, CAL 657 = 

HEN-ROOST. The’ plac# whee 
fowls go to at night. 

HENBANE, [Hyofciamus.] White 
and black, ‘Thete plants ftand recom- 
mended for fundry external purpofes, 
and by fome likewife internally againtt 
dyfenteries and hemorrhagies: but 
there are fo many examples of their 
pernicious effects, that common prac- 
tice has very defervedly reje@ed them, 
They are ftrong and virulent narcotics, 
greatly diforder the fenfes, occafioning 
deliria and madnefs, either deadly or of 
long duration, Hailer tells us of one 
who eat of all the poifons of the phy- 
fic garden, the napelli, apecyna, belia 
donna, without injury, but was maf 
tered by this; that after its common 
effects as a narcocie had abated, a pa- 
ralyfis of one of the legs remained; 
and that Boerhaave had his fenfes dif 
“ordered 
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erdered by only making a plaifter from 
this plant. There are other examples 
alfo, though from lefs unexceptionable 
authorities, of henbane proving narco- 
tic, though none of it was received 
Into the body. 

HERB BENET, [Gexm, Caryophylla- 
tz,] Avens. Thi¥isia rough plant found 
wild in woods and hedges. The root 
has a warm, bitterith, aftringent tafte, 
and a pleafant {mell, fomewhat of the 
clove kind, efpecially in the fpring, 
and when produced in dry warm foils ; 
Parkinfon obferves, that fuch as is the 
growth of moift foils has nothing of 
this flavour. This root has been em- 
ployed as a ftomachic, and for ftrength- 
ening the tone of the vifcera in gene- 
ral: itis ftill in fome efteem in foreign 
countries, though not taken notice of 
among us. It yields on diftillation an 
elegant odoriferous effential oil, which 
concretes into a flaky form. 

Hers CHRIsTOPHER. See Curis- 
TOPHER, 

Hers Gerarp. See ANGELICA, 

Here Paris, [ Herba Paris.] True- 
love or one berry. This a low plant, 
growing wild in fhady woods, It is 
faid, but on no good grounds, to be an 
alexipharmac. Gefner relates, that 
its juice has killed poultry; and its 
fmell and tafte manifeftly agree with 
thofe of the more virulent narcotic 
herbs, 

Hers Tworence, [Nawmularia,] 
Moneywort. This grows fpontane- 
oufly in moift watery places, and 
ereeps onthe ground, with two little 
roundi.® leaves at each joint. ‘Their 
tafte is fubaftringent, and very lightly 
acid: hence they ftand recommended 
by Boorhaave in the hot fcurvy, and in 
. uterine and other hemorrhagies, But 
their effects are fo inconfiderable, that 
common practice takes no notice of 
them. 

Hers Ronert,[Geranium,.] This 
pliant is found wild in moift meadows; 
itis a {pecies of geranium. 

Herp Witttam, See Bisnors 
WEED, 

HERRIOT. Bythe laws of coun- 
tries, it appears, that at the death of 
any great men of the nation, fo many 
borfes and arms were to be paid, as 
they were in their life time obliged to 
keep for the King’s fervice : but now 
it is taken for the beft beaft a tenant 
‘has at thetime of his death, dye to the 
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Lord by cuftom, being a horfe, ox, &c. 
and in fome manors the beft piece of 
plate, jewels, or goods, were taken. 
Herriot is of two forts, x. Herriot cuf- 
tom, where herriots have been paid by 
cuftom, after the death of the tenant; 2. 
Herriot fervice, when a tenant holds by 
fuch fervice a right to pay herriot at the 
time of his death; for this the Lord 
may diftrain, but for the other he may 
feize but not diftrain. If the Lord 
purchafe part of tenancy, herriot fervice 
is extinguifhed, but not the herriot 
cuftom. 
HERBACEOUS. 
an herb, 
HERBAGE, Grafs, pafture im ge- 
neral. Itis ufed to fignify the tythe 
and right of pafture, 
HERMODACTYL, _ [Hermodafy- 
lus.] This plant is a fpecies of the 
Iris, the root is of the fhape of a heart 
flatted, of a white colour, compaét, 
yet eafy to cut or powder; of a vif. 
cous fweetith tafte, with alight degree 
of acrimony, Hermodaétyls were of 
great repute among the ancients as a 
cathartic; but thofe we now meet 
with in the fhops have very little pur- 
gative virtue: Neuman declares he ne- 
ver found them have any effeé& at all, 
The plants are propagated by the roots, 
HERD. A number of beafts toge- 
ther, generally black cattle, 


Of the nature of 


HERDSMAN, A keeper of herds, | 


one employed in tending cattle, 

HERMANNIA, Thisis an evergreen 
fhrub, of feveral {pecies, growing from 
eighteen inches to fix or feven feet 
high, blowing with yellow flowers, 
which appear in April and May, and 
the feeds ripen in Auguft; They re- 
quire the affiftance of the green-houfe, 
and are propagated by cuttings & feetls, 

HIDE. The fkin of beafts, but 
particularly applied to thofe of large 
cattle, as bullocks, cows, horfes, é&c, 

Hive of Land; Is fuch a quantity 
of land as may be ploughed with one 
plough within the compafs of a year, 
or fo much as would maintain a family; 
fome call it fixty, fome eighty, and 
fome an hundred acres, 

The diftribution of this kingdom by 
hides of land, is very ancient, mention 
being made of it in the laws of King 
Ina, Henry I, had three fhillings for 
every hide of land, in order to raife 
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a dowry for his daughter: this tax ~ 


was called hidage, 
HIDE-BOUND, 
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oe HIDE-BOUND. A diftemper in 
va horfes, when the {kin fticks fo faft to 
3 the back and ribs, that the hand can- 
VF. not feparate the one from the other, 
without great difficulty; his body is at 
the fame time lean, his back-bones 
ftand up, his guts are for the moft 
part deficient in moifture, and his dung 
dry, and more offenfive than common. 
If a horfe become hide-bound by 
hard riding and ill keeping, he may be 
tured by good keeping. If it be the 
effe&t of a fever, or fome cther difeafe, 
if that be cured which is the caufe, the 
effe& will ceafe; but if he has no fever 
upon him, and he is hide-bound only 
from lownefs of blood and fpirits, give 
him boiled barley, white-water, or the 
like, and when his flefh is raifed, har- 
den it with good oats or beans, and 
moderate exercife, 
HIGHTAPER., 
Cow’s lungwort. 
HINDBERRIES, Rafpberrieg. 
HIPPOCRAS. Aromatic wine; 
wine with fpices. 
HIPS. Dog rofe. 
| e HOE, A tool made like a cooper’s 


White mullein, 


adz, to cut up weeds in gardens, fields, 
&c. This tool is commonly called the 
hand-hoe, 
xS This inftrument is of great ufe, and 
s ~) fhould be more employed in hacking 
\ & and clearing the feveral corners, cracks, 
3) Sy and patches of land, in fpare times of 
S~ the year, which would be of great ad- 


: ae vantage thereto, —- 
yn Horfe Hor. A large kind of hoe, 
&s drawn by horfes, and ufed to ftir the 


jntervals in the drill hufbandry, and 
6lear the corn from weeds. 

HOG, A well-known animal,whofe 
great recommendation to the farmer is, 
the cheapnefs of his food,which fets the 
hog above almoft any other animal in 
his efteem ; little is to be bought for 
that creature, & he confumes very little 
of the ftock of whatever kind, any thing 
contenting him that is eatable, though 
his appetite is greater than that of any 
other animal, If food is to beraifed for 
the hog, it comes very eafy; coleworts, 
crooked carrots, bean-fhells, and any 
of the coarfer vegetables, anfwer the 
purpofe; they grow any where, and are 
fown with little trouble; andthe worft 
of thefe will keep the hog; in which 
oondition he fupplies the family and 
the market, to a very good account. 

The fleth ferves the farmer in a va- 

ity of forms, and when the more 
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marketable parts are difpofed of, there 
remains a great deal that anfwers the 
purpofe. 

The refufe of every thing ferves them 
for food, as whatever is thrown from 
the barn, the kitchen, or the dairy. 

Having named the good qualities of 
the hog, it is proper alfo to mention 
the bad: the farmer who is about te 
buy in his ftock, fhould know at once 
the advantages and difadvantages at- 
tending every kind, that he may pur- 
chafe accordingly. The hog is the 
moft ravenous of all the creatures com- 
monly kept about houfes, They fpoil 
and deftroy more than they eat, if they 
are not kept within due bounds, and 
with proper care; and their rooting up 
the ground is a very troublefome and 
mifchievous quality. No creature is 
more apt to break the farmer’s fences 
than the hog; and between this and 
his tearing up the ground, and tramp- 
ling things to pieces, the mifchief he 
would do if left at large, would be 
endlefs, and all his value would not 
pay for it. 

Thefe are his ill qualities, they are 
therefore to be guarded againft; and 
in proportion as the farmer is in dan- 
ger of being more hurt by them, and 
has it lefs in his power to prevent them 
by a proper method of keeping the 
creature, by fo much the more cauti- 
ous ought he to be in the buying any 
large number of thefe animals, 

Their rooting up the ground is pre- 


vented by putting vings in their nofes; * 


and their breaking fences in fome de- 
gree by their being yoked, 

The breeds may be diftinguithed into 
three, 1, The wild hog, which is 
fmall but hardy: it will feed upon lefs 
than any other, and its meat, though 
fmaller in quantity, is preferable to 
that of any other. 2, The common 
hog, which is larger, longer legged, 
and bigger boned than the wild, and 
affords an excellent bacon, 3, The 
low big-belly’d hog, which is of late 
‘become very common in moft parts of 
England, This lives cheap, is lefs 
mifchievous than the others, and breeds 


je 


very faft. But is inferiorto thecom- ~, 


mon fwine in its advantages to the 
farmer, 
together, 


all things being confidered “ Y 


Of thefe feveral kinds the low hog is i 


to be chofen by thofe who live in and 
about large towns, to run about the 
fireets, 
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ftreets, where it takes cure of itfelf, 
and does better, being of a quieter dif- 
pofition than the others: the farmer in 
the country is to chufe the common 
hog as beitfuited to his purpofe, being 
the largeft in its growth, bringing forth 
a fufficient number at a litter, and be- 
ing eafily fatted for the fervice of his 
family, or for the market. 

In fome particular counties thefe 
creatures thrive better than in others, 
particularly in Hampfhire, Leicetter- 
fhire, and Warwickthire. It will be 
therefore prudent, if it can be done 
with convenience, to buy the hogs for 
breed from thefe places; and let the 
purchafer be very particular on this 
occafion in refpeét of their fhape. 

Let them be chofen with long and 
Jarge bodies, deep fides and bellies, and 
very thick thighs ; let the neck bethick, 
the nofe fhort, and the chine thick and 
well fet with large and ftrong briftles, 

When the farmer has taken care 
about a proper kind of hog for ftock- 
ing his yard, and underitands thus how 
to chufe them, let him next be careful 
in fuiting the number to the bignefs of 


his yard, and to the quantity of provi-- 


fion he willbe able to fupply them 
with. And inthis the cafeis, that he 
do not take in too many} for no crea- 
ture breeds fafter than the hog, and if 
he does not ufe moderation in the fet- 
ting out, he will be over-run with them, 

This great increafe depends partly 
upon the number the fow brings forth 
at alitter, and partly from the fhort- 
nefs of the tim@the goes with young, 
One of thefe creatures will have four 
fitters in a year, and they will bring 
from. eight to twenty ata time, So 
large a number as the laft is not com- 
mon, nor indeed is it natural, for the 
creature can bring up no more than 
fhe has teats to fuckle. 

When a fow brings forth more than 
the can raife;*they mutt be put to other 
fows, if there be any in the yard ina 
proper condition to fuckle them; if 
not, they muft be deftroyed, for there 
is no raifing them. 

The more hogs there are in the yard, 
the more ravenous they are, for they 
grow greedy by obferving the eating of 
one another; and if there be not fuffi- 
ecient food for them at the time when 
they give fuck efpecially, they will eat 
up one another’s young, or their own; 
fo that of all creatures in the ftock, the 
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greateit care is to be taken with regard 
to thefe, that more are not taken in 
than can be fed. 

Let the farmer choofe out the largeft 
and ftouteft of his pigs for the continu- 
ing the breed; and one rule of judging 
early of their quatities in this refpeé& is 
the obferving which they are that fuck 
the foremoft teats; for they all aim at 
this, and the ftrongeit get them. 

After the proper number of the beft 
and ftrongeft pigs are thus chofen out 
to be reared as boars and fows for 
breeding, fuch as are not difpofed of 
while pigs for the ‘pit, are to be gelt 
or fpayed according to their fex. This 
prodigioufly increafes their fat, efpeci- 
ally that of the females, : 

Great quantities of hogs are raifed 
at this time by the brewers and malt 
diftillers, becaufe of the convenience of 
their grains; but of this more need not 
be faid here, the method being known 
and eafy, and at this time delivered 
down among the rudiments of thofe 
profeffions to fuch as learn them, 
They are kept clean and well fed, and 
nothing more is required to their per- 
fe& thriving, 

There are two different ways of ma- 
naging the flefh of the hog for fervice; 
the one for pork, and the other for ba- 
con, According to the choice of thefe, 
the age of the creature is to be diffe- 
rent, About nine months old is the 
proper age for killing pork, and the fi- 
neft time for bacon is when they are a 
year and a half, 

As to the time of their breeding, the 
ftouteft and beft pigs are to be had 
from fows of three, four, or five years 
old, but they will begin to breed at a 
year old, and will very well continue 
till they are feven: the three.years we 
have named are however the prime. 


The age of the boar is tobe confidered +7, / 


by thofe who would keep upa good 
breed, as well as that of the fow; he 
fhould not be lefs than two years old, 
nor more than five, 

The boar is no lofs at the end of this 
time ; he may be fold for brawn, if an 
opportunity offers; ifnot, he may be 
gelt, and will fatten Very well: nor 
does the operation, though performed 
fo late, do him any harm, ; 

A great deal of prudence is required 
in the management of this creature. 
An error any way -in refpeé to their 
food, is very prejudicial; forthe one 
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ral courfe of their lives, it matters not 
much whatit is, but due care muft be 
had about the quantity. If they are 
allowed too little, they will be continu- 
ally ravenous and mifchievous, and if 
they are fed too plentifully, they will 
not be healthful, They fhould be kept 
in heart and ftrength by moderate feed- 
ing, till the time they areto be fattened 
up for killing ; and on this article de- 
pends, in every refpedt, a great part of 
the profit that fhall arife from them to 
the owner. 

As to the manner of feeding hogs, 
the beft method is to keep them for 
the moft part in the yard: their food 
there fhould be wath every morning 
and evening, fuch as difh-water with 
grounds of drink, and a few grains or 
other offal: for the reit of the day they 
may be occafionally fuffered to graze, 
efpecially in damp fedgy grounds, and 
the refufe of the garden is to be thrown 
to them in the yard, Such of this as 
they do not eat, they will tread to pie- 
ces, and with their dung and urine it 
will become excellent manure, 

Hogs feed excellently in woods, and 
under hedges in autumn, when the 
wild fruits are ripe and falling ; they 
eat every kind; hips, haws, floes, 
acorns and beechmaft, and thefe are a 


. ‘very natural and excellent food for 


them. If hogs could be fed thus con- 
ftantly, their flefh would be fweeter 
and better tafted than it is in the com- 
mon way of fattening them; butin 
fome places there is but little of this 
food ; then it falls out only at one fea- 


fon of the year, and the creature is not 


well to'be trufted. When all things 
concur, the flefh of a hog thus fed is 
excellent: fome think this food alone 
will not give the required firmnefs to 
the fat, but experience fhews they are 
mittaken, 

When hogs are to be fatted in the 
ftye, cleanlinefs is a very great article, 
They muft alfo be fed often, and not 
too much fet before them at a time, for 
their ravenous appetites will lead them 
to eat more than they can digeit. 
Their food muft be frefh and good, they 
muft have 3s much frefh andfweet wa- 
‘ter as they chufe to drink, and be kept 
quiet. In this manner they will fat- 
ten foon and well; their fat will be 
firm, and their fleth well tafted. 

‘Nothing anfwers fo well in all re- 
{peéts for the fattening of hogs as the 
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fruit of the wild trees ; they have air 
and exercife while they get it, they 
live clean, afd it is their natural food : 
thefe are great reafons, but where there 
is nota convenience of getting this 
food, or the feafon of the year does not 
fuit, the way is to fatten them up al- 
together in fiyes, and this is to be done 
with peafe, or when they happen to: 
be dear, the meal of offal corn will an- 
fwerthe purpofe; thefe are to be mix- 
ed up with whey or fkim milk, or milk 
and water, and the creature will never 
fail to fatten upon any of them, 

Tt will take about a month to fat- 
ten a hog in this way, fuppofing him 
to have been in a good condition be- 
fore, Peafe, when they are to be had, 
are to be preferred to the other foods ; 
and there is fuch an opinion of their 
effect in giving firmnefs, anda clean 
tafte to the fat of the bacon, that in 
places, or at times when they happen 
to be dear,- although the hog be fatted 
up with other things, they generally 
give him a good quantity of peafe the 
laft week. 

Hogs will ravenoufly eat the buds of 
many trees, ‘particularly the ath and fy- 
camore, and it.is a practice in fome pla- 
ces to beat down fycamore leaves for 
their food, upon which they will fatten. 

The inconvenience from hogs root- 
ing up the ground, has been menti- 
oned already, and the common method 
of preventing it, which is by putting a 
ring in their nofe; but as this is often 
inefiefual, anda great deal of mifchief 
is fometimes done very. unexpectedly 
by thefe creatures, we fhall propofe, to 
the imitation of the farmer in general, 
a method much more fecure, which has 
been long pra&ifed in Staffordfhire, 
and fome of the neighbouring counties, 
although it has not got into ufe in all 
parts of the kingdom, ~ 

Inftead of the ring they ufea forked 
iron, armed at each point with a 4n 
like the half of an arrow head, This 
being thruft through the edge of the 
hog’s nofe, cannot be got back, and 
they cap the bottom or fquare part of 
the fork that lies upen the nofe with a 
long and hollow ring, which turns 
round upon it; fo that the creature 
can never take hold enough to turn up 
the earth. This is a contrivance very 
eafy, and it fhows its own ufe, The 
damage hogs often do by rooting up 
the ground is fufficiently known, and 
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many have found how unfit the com= 
mon method by rings is to prevent it, 
This will never fail perfe€tly to anfwer 
its intent, and ought therefore to be 
univerfal, 

Clover is an excellent food for the 
hog, but it is not beft to make it the 
only food, for if is apt to give a yellow- 
nefs to the flefh, which hurts it in the 
market. ‘The beit method of giving hogs 
clover is, at the fame time that they 
are feeding at other hours of the day 
on other things. Thus let them be 
turned out of the ftye withoct their 
breakfaft of wafhin the morning, that 
they. may have a good ftomach for the 
clover, and at the right feafon be dri- 
ven into the field with the horned cat- 
tle. At evening let them be brought 
home, and fed with wafh mixed with 
grains or corn, or let them have, in- 
ftead of the wafh, a great deal of {kim 
milk or whey. This is the manner in 
which hogs may be fed to the greateft 
advantage upon clover: and it is a 
very good method of managing them. 

Bran and pollard fatten hogs, but 
the flefh is not fo firm: nothing for 
this purpofe anfwers like the pea or 
bean; a great variety of foods might 
be mentioned for a creature that will 
eat any thing, but there are none of 
them come up to thefe, which are na- 
tural to the animal. 

The beft food is fkim milk, whey, 
andthe artificial graffes. After a week 
or ten days, it will be proper to add 
bran or grains’ to the whey or milk; 
and foon after this they may have peafe 
and beans in moderation, and this will 
increafe their growth, and make their 
flefth better. After this, if they have 
keen pig’d in an early feafon, they will 
come infor a fhare of the itubbling 
and beechmaft, which will at once raife 
them beyond expeétation. 

A great deal cf advantage in this re- 
{pe@ is owing to the feafon of being 
pig’d; the fpring, or early in the fum- 
mer, is the beft time for thofe that are 
intended to be brought up; thofe that 


care farrowed near winter, if ever fo 


much care is taken of them, growing 


, lowly, they are often ftunted in their 


growth; and they are always more 
fubje&t to difeafes than thofe which 
comé at a more favourable time, 
Hoc, A fheep of a year old, 
HOGGRELL. Hog theep. 
HOGS FENNEL, See FENNEL, 
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HOGS PLUMB, [Spondias.]  Ja- 
maica plumb, This is a fpecies of 
plumb-tree. growing to the height of 
tweive or fourteen feet in the Weit- 
Indies, Another fort grows to the 
height of thirty feet, which bears yel- 
low plumbs an inch and half long. 

HOGWEED, [Boerhaavia.| There 
are three fpecies of this plant which are 
annual, and one perennial, the former 
grow to the height of two, three, and 
four feet, the latter is a trailing plant, 
They are all propagated by feeds, and 
are too tender to bear the Open air in 
England, 

HOLLOW ROOT. Fumatory, 

HOLLY, [Jlex.] The fpecies are, 
1. The common holly. 2. The hedge- 
hog holly, 3, The Carolina or Dahoon 
holly. Of the firft fort there are feve- 
tal varieties, with variegated leaves. 
The common holly grows naturally in 
woods and forefts, where it rifes fome- 
times to the height of thirty feet, It 
is propagated by feeds which do not 
come up the firit year; the varieties 
may be propagated by grafting and 
budding. 

The fecond fort grows naturally in 
Canada, and the third is a native of 
Carolina, They are both propagated 
as the firft, but the berries of the Da- 
hoon mutt be imported from:Carolina, 

KneeHoury, [Rujews.]° ‘This plant 
is common in woods in many parts of 
England, the ftalks rife to the height of 
three feet, fending forth feveral fhort 
branches with prickly leaves; the flow- 
ers are ofa purple colour, and are fuc- 
ceeded by berries almoft as large as 
cherries, which ripen in winter and are 
of a deep red colour, j 

There are feveral fpecies of this plant 
kept in the gardens; they are all hardy 
evergreens, and are eafily propagated 
by parting the roots. 

Sea Hotty. See ERYNGO, 

HOLLYHOCK, [Alkea.] . This 
plant, though a native of a warm cli- 
mate, bears the air of England very 
well, and isa proper ornament for a 
large garden, it is eafily propagated 
by feeds fown in April. 

HOLY HERB. Vervain. 

Hoty Rose, [Cifius.] Rock rofe, 

HOLT. A wood, 

HOLM, Ao ifland in a river. 

Houm. Holly. 

HOME-STALL. The houfe and its 
appurtenances, as yard, barn, &c. — 

PP pecryenes "HONEY, 


. woodbine, 
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HONEY. Thefweet produ€tion of 
fhebees, See Ber. 

Honey Dew, or Mitpew: The 
mildew which lights upon hops is a 
white dew, that falls in femmer at fun- 
rife, chiefly when the hops are in 
flower. Its fall is fo unequal, that 
it fometimes embraces a whole diftriG, 
and fometimes only part of it. This 
dew dries up the hops, withers and 
confumes their leaves, and confe- 
quently ruins the crop. ‘There is” 
(fay the authors of the journal Oecono- 
mique, whole account of this diftern- 
per, to which hops are extremely lia- 
ble, we fhall copy here) ‘‘no other re- 
medy from nature againft this mil 
chance, except rain fufficient to wafh 
the plant, and clear it entireiy from this 
fatal dew: but as rain feldom comes 
quite feafonably to the relief of the 
plant thus affefted, artificial means 
have been fought, for infuring it 
againftthis accident. Some have fur- 
rounded their hop grounds with hogs- 
dung; others have employed perfons 
to go through the ground with veffels 
fullof beech-afhes, and to throw them 
upon the hops while the mildew was 
falling; and both fides, profiting by 
their experience, pretend to have found 
a fpecific prefervative againft the bad 
effe&s of the mildew, They have 
even proceeded fo far, as that each fide 
affirm their’s to be the only remedy. 
Thofe who ufe hog-dung fay, that the 
afhes may probably hinder the aétion 
of the dew upon the plant, but that 
they muft, atthe fame time, ftop up 
its pores, and deprive the foil of its 
humidity; acircum{tance equally rui- 
nous to the plant: and that befides, 
beech is not to be found every where, 
and if it muft be brought frem afar, 
the remedy would in fome meafure 
become impra@ticable, by the fcarc:ty 
and difficulty of procuring it. The 
partizans of the afhes fay, that they 
cannot comprehend how hog-dung laid 
round the hop-ground in the ‘pring, 


thould preferve fuch virtue as to de- 


ftroy the bad quality of this mildew in 
the fummer, In fhort, to render this 
difcuffion compleat, each fide alledges, 
that the trials which they have made of 
the other’s remedy, did not fucceed. 
HONEYSUCKLE, [ Periclymenum. | 
The principal varieties of this plant 
are, 1, Englifh wild honeyfuckle, or 
2, The Dutch or German 


nue fometimes to autumn. 
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honeyfuckle. 3. The Italian honeys 
fuckle, 4, The evergreen or trumpet 
flowered honeyfuckle, The firft fore 
grows wild in woods and hedges, and 
produces abundance of flowers, which 
are improved by garden culture. The 
German honeyfuckle produces heauti- 
ful red Howers of a fragrant fmell in 
June and July. The flowers of the 
Italian honeyfuckte are white, with 
varieties of red early and late blowing 
and yellow, The fourth fort is diftin- 
guifhable by the flowers growing in 
whorled fpikes, of a deep fcarlet colour 
of great beauty, but little fragrance. 

All the forts are propagated by lay- 
ers orcuttings; by layers in autumn, 
winter, or fpring, By cuttings any 
time from March to Odtober. 

Upright Honeystcx te, [Loni era. } 
The fpecies of this plant are, 1. The 
alpine upright red-berried honeyfuckle, 
with a fhrubby, fhort, thick, upright 
ftem. 2. Blue-berried upright honey- 
fuckle, which flowers in May. 3. Black- 
berried upright honeyfuckle, branching 
three or four feet high, flowering in 
May. 4, Xylofteum or Ay honeyfuc- 
kle, branching feven or eight feet, the 
branches having whitifh bark, flower- 
ingin June, 5. Tartarian honeyfuc- 
kle rifing three orfcur feet. 6. Yel- 
low flowered Acadian honeyfuckle, 
flowering in May and June, and conti- 
7. Shrub- 
by St. Peter’s-wort, which flowers in 
Augeft. They may all be propagated 


by cuttings. ¢’é& ake MMIAEr L; CUR | 


French HoNEysucKkie, See French 
HoNEYSUCKLE, 

HONESTY, [Lunaria.] This is an 
annual plant, rifing with a branching 
ftalk two or three feet high, covered 
with a reddifh hairy bark, garnifhed 
with heart-fhaped leaves. The flowers 
appear in clufters, and are followed by 
roundith fat pods, which contain two 
rows of kidney-fhaped feeds, There 
are two or three fpecies, all propaga- 
ted by fowing the feeds in Autumn, 

Honey Frower, [Melianthus.] 
There are two fpecies; the greater, 
and the fmaller, or ftinking honey 
flower, ‘They are both natives of the — 
Cape of Good Hope. The firft rifes 
with foft hollow ftaiks to the height of 
fix or feven feét. The flowers of a 
chocolate colour are produced in long 
fpikes from thetop of the ftalks. This 
is eafily propagated by fuckers, 
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The fecond fort rifes to the height of 
five or fix feet, the flowers come from 
the fides of the ftalks in loofe hanging 
bunches, This may be propagated by 
cuttings planted on an old hot-bed. 

HONEYWORT, [Cerinthe.] This 
is an annual plant with fmooth branch- 
ing ftalks a foot and a half long, with 
oval prickly leaves and yellow flow- 
ers. There are feveral varieties, all 
propagated by feeds, 

HOOK. An initrument to reap 
with, kel 4 wee 

HOPS, [Lupulus.] All hops love a 
rich mellow foil, and to make a hop- 
garde», the land fhould be well prepa- 
red with manure and tillage; the beft 
fituation for a hop-garden is under the 
thelter of a hill open to the fouth, and 
well defended to the eaft and north, 

When the land is very well prepa- 
red in OGtober, or eife in March or 
even April, let the {pots be pointed out 
at the fquare diftance of about feven 
feet; here let holes be dug and three or 
four fets planted in each hole, chufing 
good {trong thoots for the purpofe, 
which fhould be about ten inches long, 
and have four joints or buds, planting 
themasfoonas youcan. betthe mid- 
die of each hole be filled with a com. 
poft of old rotten dung, and rich virgin 
mould mixed together, tothe depth of 
a foot or more. About a thoufand 
hills are the number for an acre of 
ground. 

The plantation being thus formed, 
the next care isto keep it clean from 
weeds by hoeing: the firft hoeing will 
be requifite in May, choofing dry wea- 
ther, and as you proceed, draw a little 
mould round about each hill to forma 
greater body of earth immediately 
about the plants, continuing the hoeing 
during the fummer as there fhall be 
octafion, ’ 

The plants will fhoot forth into vine 
tolerably ftrong, early the fame year ; 
fo that in May {mall poles may be pla- 
ced to each hill, for them torun upon, 
as hereafter direéted, and they will 
produce a few hops the fame year, 
though fome do not pole them at all 
the firft feafon, only twit the vine into 
a bunch in June at top of each hill, 
regardlefs of any crop, asit is apt to 
weaken the young plants. 

The next neceflary work is in {pring 
following to drefs.or prune the hops, 
aad February and March is the proper 
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feafon, when the ground is to be dug or 
ploughed, and the earth about the hills 
of plants be removed away near tothe 
ftocks or roots, clearing it quite away 
from the tops of the principal roots 
with an iron picker, for the conveni- 
ence of pruning clofe to the head of 
the ftock; then with a fharp knife 
trim off all the fhoots of laft year, or 
the remaining part of them, clofe to 
the heads of the ftocks or fets; clear- 
ing away alfo all young fuckers, and 
direétly trim in the earth around each 
hisl, and cover the top of the fiocks 
with mould two or three inches thick ; 
and this is to be every year repeated. 

After this the plants will foon fhoot 
forth into vine, of bine, when long 
poles, about fifteen or twenty feet in 
length, mutt be placed for them to run 
upon: April or the beginning of May, 
when the fhoots are a foot long, is the 
feafon for this work; three poles mult 
be fet to each hill, around the outfide, 
let deep into the ground, by making 
holes for them with an iron crow, fo 
as to place them with their tops incli- 
ning a little outward from each other, 
to keep the plants from entangling, 
anda fpace between two of them be 
left open toward the fouth, to admit 
the fun more freely. 

The hops being thus poled, they 
will for the general part naturally twine 
themfelves about the poles, obferving 
to dire& fuch with the hand as do not 
readily catch hold of themfelves, turn-- 
ing them the way of the fun’s motion, 
and tie them loofely with dried rufhes 
or other foft bandage, training two or 
three vines to each pole, and all above 
that fhould be plucked up, if the plan- 
tation be old; but if young, wrap 
them up together in the middle of the 
hills, 

The next work is fummer-digging, 
in the beginning of June, which is dig- 
ging about the hills, and cafling up 
fome fine earth around and upon each, 
which is fometimes repeated again the 
beginning of July, to make all the hills 
of a proper fubftance, for the better 
nourifhing of the plants, 

After the plants are grown up, if 
you find any of them under-poled, 
taller poles muft be placed near thofe 
that are too fhort, to receive the vines 
from them; for unlefs they have due 
length of pole, they will not yield a 
full crop; and if the vines are very 

ftrong 
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ftrong, and over-top the poles, it is 
common to ftrike off the heads of the 
fhoots with a fwitch, whereby they 
throw out many lateral branches, well 
charged with clufiers of fruit, 

In July the hops will blow, and to- 
wards the end of Auguft will begin to 
ripen; the tokens of which are the 
bunches of fruit imparting a ftrong 
hop-like fcent, dry and hard to the 
touch, and brownith colour of the feed. 

At thefe tokens of maturity the hops 
are fit for gathering, when they fhould 
he picked with all poffible expedition, 
for a fudden ftorm of wind, or great 
rains, would do confiderable damage, 
by breaking down the vine and dif- 
colouring the hop, 

This work of picking the hops muft 
be performed in dry weather if poffible. 

A certain number of hills in a fquave 
{pace is to be cleared at a time, gene- 
rally about eleven, and a large {quare 
bin, or wooden frame, eight feet long 
by three bread, having a cloth within 
hanging on tenter-hooks, is to be pla- 
ced in the centre to receive the hops; 
then proceeding to the work of pick- 
ing, cut up the vine of the above num- 
ber of hills, and pull up the poles, 
ufinga wooden inftrument like a lever, 
having at one end a forked piece of 
iron with teeth on the infide, which 
will yeadily raife them out of the 
ground; then laying two poles at a 
time acrofs the bin, two or three per- 
fens may ftand on each fide to pick 
the hops therein, picking them very 
clean without leaves and ftalks; and 
as the bin is filled, it muft be emptied 
two.or three times a day, as there may 
be occafion, into a hop-bag, and car- 
ried to the kiln to dry. 

The kiln for drying hops is the fame 
asa malt kiln, covered with a hair 
cloth, on which they fpread the hops, 
which fhould be fpread ten or twelve 
inches thick; and a charcoal fire is 
commonly ufed, continuing a fteady 
€ven fire, not fierce, but rather increafe 
it by degrees, and in about nine hours 
let: the hops be turned, and in twe or 
three hours more they may be talren 
off, by that time the brittlenefs of thei: 
ftalks, and ecafy falling of the leaves, de- 
termine them tc be fafficiently dried, 

They are then to be catried into seid 
upper rooms, to lie three or four weeks 


to toughen, otherwife they would be- 


come powder in bagging. 
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The bagging is performed in large 
bags made of about four ells and a 
half of ell-wide coarfe cloth; about a 
handful ef hops is firfttied into each 
corner at bottom, to ferve as handles 5 
the bag is then faftened to a hoie of 
due width in the floor, made tor that 
purpofe, having a hoop faftened to the 
mouth of the bag, on which it refts on 
the edges of the hole; then a perfon 
puts the hops into the bag, while ano- 
ther is continually treading them down 
till the bagis full; the bagis then un- 
fattened from the ‘hoop, and let down, 
and the mouth clofed up, tying a hand- 
ful of hops alfo in each corner, ,as in 
the bottom part; they are then ready 
for market, 

The moft confiderable’ plantations 
of hops in England, are in Kent, and 
Surry, and fome parts of Suffex and 
Hampfhire, but more particularly 
Kent, where the hop gardens exhibit a 
moii delightful appearance in fummer, 
and from which county it is amazing 
to fee the number of great waggon 
Joads daily brought to London in Sep- 
tember and G@ober, principally to the 
borough of Southwark, where are the 
great magazines of them for the fup- 
ply of the brewery 5 great quantities 
are alfo brought by water and depofi- 
ted in wareheufes in Thames-ttrect, 
belonging to the hop-iaftors. 

A plantation of hops will -continue 
in good bearing feveral years, provided 
the ground is properly manured, 

The proper manure is well-rotted 
dung, or a compoft of dung and earth 
together, prepared fome time for that 
purpofe; and of either, from about 
twenty to ferty cart loads is the com- 
mon allowance for an acre; the for- 
mer quantity.is generally allowed 
when dung is fcarce, laying it only 
along the hills of plants to he dug in, 
in winter or fpring, but the beft way is 
to allow about forty load, anddig or 
plough itin any time from Oober 
till Mareh; and fuch a dreffing need 
not be, repeated but once in two or 
three years. 

Every year after the ground is clear- 
ed from the hops, care fhould be taken ~ 
of the poles, which, if they could be 
laid under any covered place, would 
greatly-preferve them; but for want of 
fuch convenience, they are placed in 
parcels upright in the open alr, firft 
fixing three or fix poles firmly in the 

ground, 
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ground, ina triangular manner, wide at 
bottom, and tied together attop; then 
fet as many of the reit of the poles 
about them as fhall feem conyenient 
in each parcel, 

As the poles decay, they muft be 
recruited with new ones, 

The poles may be of any wood, but 
the forts commonly ufed are afh, birch, 
maple, fycamore, willow, poplar, and 
chefnut, the latter of which is the 
moft durable of all, 

Itrequires about three thoufand poles 
to an acre, allowing three to each hill. 

HOREHOUND, [Marrubium.} 
Thefe plants have avery ftrong, but not 
difagrecable fmeil, and a roughifh very 
bitter tafte, Befides the virtues which 
they poffefs in common with other 
ftrong bitters, they are fuppofed to be 
peculiarly ferviceable in humoural afth- 
mas and coughs, the yellow jaundice 
proceeding from a vifcidity of the bile, 
and other chronical diforders. They 
are certainly a powerful aperient and 
deob{truent, promote the fluid fecreti- 
ons in general, and, liberally taken, 
loofen the belly. 

Black HorenouND, [ Ballota. ] This 
iS a common weed, growing on the 
fides of banks, with. varieties of white 
and purple flowers. 

Bafe Honewound, [Stachys.] This 
is a low plant with creeping roots, 
growing wild in ditches, Some ipe- 
cies are kept in botanic gardens, and 
propagated by feeds fown in March. 

BLaftard HorExouND, Ironwort, 

Water Horexovunn,  [Lycopus. | 
This grows plentifully on moift foils 
hy the fides of ditches in many parts of 
England. 

HORNBEAM. 

HORNED POPPY. , Celandine, 

HORSE. It is not the purpofe here 
to confider the horfe as the racer, or ia 
the menage, but as the ufeful fervant 
of the hufbancman, who is to buy 
him for his purpofes, with remem- 
brance, that if he can breed from him, 
fel] him at an advantage, or any other 
way make him produce a certain pro- 
&t, itis all within the compafs of his 
profeffion, We would no more have 
the farmer a jockey, than we would 
have him a fportfman; but fo much of 
‘every branch that regards this animal, 
"as may be ufeful to himfelf, without 
tranfgrefiing the bounds of his proper 
profeffion, we would have him know, 
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and fo much we fhall endeavour to in- 
form him, 

The horfe for the plough muft be 
ftrong. no matter for his fhape, But 
for the cart, fome care fhould be ufed 
in the choice, and in the fize, ‘Thefe 
fhould be big breafted, large bodied, and 
ftrong limb’d ; and they fhould always 
be bought of a moderate fize, not 
only that they may match with one 
another; but that others may eafily be 
got to match with them when any 
die, become ufelefs, or are fold out. 

The having horfes for flow draught 
all of a fize, or nearly fo, is a very con- 
fiderable article; for otherwife the 
team never work equally, nor at eafe 
to themfelves; and the hufbandman 
has not the advantage of half their 
firength, though they go through an 
equal fatigue: the tall horfes hanging 
up the low, and it being altogether im~< 
poflible that they fho uld draw evenly: 
together. 

It is a benefit in the horfe intended 
for this fervice to be fluggifh: the fit- 
teft for it are fuch as require the whip 
rather than fuch as are ready to draw 
more than needful, ‘ 

One thing more we fhall obferve to 
the farmer, which is, that he avoid 
that very common fault, the making 
one horfe ferve for different ufes. No- 
thing is fo wrong. Let him never put 
a faddle upon his cart or draught 
horfes, for it alters them in their pace, 
and renders them aukward and trov- 
blefome in their ordinary and proper 
labours, 

Mares are naturally more profitable 
than fiorfes, becaufe befide, their labour 
and fervice, they yearly will bring forth 
acolt, But let not the young farmer 
refoive at once, for this reafon, upon 
the buying that fex, he muft look fur. 
ther, If he has a great deal of paf- 
ture ground, in proportion to his ara- 
ble, then he will do right to ftock him- 
felf with mares; but on the contrary, 
where the arable land is the greateft 
quantity, and the pafture but little, h¢ 
will find it much more to his advan- 
tage to have {tone-horfes or geldings, 

When the nature of the farm thus 
recommends it to the hufbandman to 
purchafe mares rather than horfes, he 
is to remember that it is of more im- 
portance to him to confider their fhape: 
becaufe on that will, in fome meafure, 
depend the value of the breed, 

Let 
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Let him chufe his mares with a good 
forehand ; the neck, breaft, and fhoul- 
ders, are in this refpect to be his prin- 
cipal regard; for as to the, reft of the 
Shape, itis not of fo much confequence. 

But though he does not much regard 
the fhape, let the body be large; for it 
isa great advantage for the foal to 
have room while it is growing in the 
mare’s belly, 

The foals that the hufbandman fhall 
have from mares thus chofen, will 

_ pay him very well for his care, 

After his fhape, let the purchafer 
obferve his going, ayd examine care- 
fully his pace. ‘Vhat horfe is beft for 
his fervice that takes the flouteft and 
beit ftride with his feet. He is neither 
to trot nor gallop, ail his bufinefs is a 
foot pace; and for this purpofe the 
horfe that takes the largeft iteps always 
goes eveneft and eafiefi, and rids 
ground the fafte(t. 

The horfes being purchafed for the 
farm, according to the feveral neceffary 
labours of the plough, the cart, or car- 
riage, the next thing to be confidered 
is their management; and this is very 
eafy. Thefecreatures, which are detti- 
ned to coarfe fervice, require nothing 
of thofe pampered methods which are 
needful to the fine horfes, that are ren- 
dered delicate by idlenefs. ‘They re- 
quire nothing of thofe walkings and 
great care, and nice © dreflings; but what 
they do require, let the farmer fee they 
have duly and regularly. 

Let them be well dreffed, and their 
bellies well filled : for otherwife they 
will never be able to go through their 
tafks of drudgery. Let their hoes and 
their backs be conitantly looked to; 
and little or nothing more is neceffary, 

Let their food be fweet hay, with 
a little corn and chaff, fingle or mixed 
together, according to the owner’s con- 
venience: once ina week or ten days 
let him always give them fome warm 
grains and falt: “this will keep them in 
health, for they will efcape moft of the 
common diforders of horfes, by their 
conftant exercife and labour, with this 
Jittle needful care. 

For what may be further needful, 
according to the particular circumftan- 
ces and condition of the horfe, we 
fall in a few words obferve: that if 
bleeding appear requifite, fpring or 
fall is the time, or both, If there be 
danger of any diforder about his head, 
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it is good now and then to burn a litthe 
frankincenfe under his nofe, when he is 
about to lie down at night. In the 
heat of fummer it is very good to take 
a labouring horfe into deep water, and 
fwim him now and then., 


~~Te will do no horfe any harm to be 


bled every {pring and fall; but if once 
this be made into a cuftom, let it be 
regularly obferved: for fo fure as it is 
omitted he will have fome diforder, 
Nature expeéts thefe artificial difchar- 
ges, if they have been brought into a 
cuftom, as regularly as if they were 
her own, and can no more do without 
them, 

A fat horfe fhould drink often, and 
but a little at a time; but if an horfe 
be lean, let him drink as he pleafes, 

A great deal of rubbing does a great 
deal of good: Srey Hore nies it, and 
every horfe is greatly benefited by it. 
A horfe fhould always be turned to 
grafs oncea year; for it cools his blood, 
{cours off all feul humours, and pre- 
pares his ftomach to receive the full 
nourifhment from his other food. 
Nothing tends fo greatly to the prefer- 
ving the hufbandman’s cattle as this; 
nor is there any thing fo prejudicial to 
them as the omiffion. 

In the choice of a horfe for the fad- 
dle, let the hufbandman obferve to get 
one of as good a fhape as his price will 
afford ; for it isa general and very good 
rule, that the value of a horfe for the 
road may be judged of by his truth of 
form, 

Let him fee that his head be lean, 
his eyes prominent or full, and his his 
neck well raifed, Let his chine be 
alfo well rifen, his joints ftrong, and 
his patterns fhort and ftrait, and fo 
ftrong as notto bend in going: and let 
his hoofs be found, tough, and hollow. 

Laft of all, let him examine his tem- 
perand difpofition. In this he fhould 
be moderate: too dull a jade is as 
bad as arun-away. The hufbandman 
wants his nag for fervice, and Jet him 
chufe him fuch as will do his bufinefs 
freely, without continual whipping 
and fpurring; and yet will not be ea- 
ger to go on when there is no occafion. 

This care having been taken in the 
buying of the horfe, the next concern 
is the feeding of him. His general 
food fhould be fine hay in winter, and 
fweet grafs in fummer; and to thefe 
are to be added dry oats and beans, 

according 
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+ according to his ftomach or occafions. 


When he is upon exercife, let him be 
watered two hours before he is taken 
out toride, and let him be rubbed, 
dreffed, and fed; and after this let 
him \be bridled up, and ftandan hour 
before he is mounted. 

At fetting out on 2 journey, obferve 
always that the reafcnable method is 
to travel moderately in a morning, till 
the horfe be warmed, and then to en- 
creafe the {peed as_occafion requires. 

At night the horfe fhould be watered 
two miles before he comes to his jour- 
ney send: andthenlet him be brought 


in warm; and let him be fet wp in a 
warm ftable, well rubbed, and well 
littered. 


Let him have no meat while he is in 
a fweat in any part, but when he is 
dry Jet him be rubbed and fed, accord- 
ing tohis ftomach and duty. 

If at any time the road horfe wants 
appetite, ler the rider obferve to change 
his food, for thefe creatures love vari- 
ety as well as ourfelves ; and will of- 
ten be tempted to cat new meat when 
they would not have touched the old, 
If this does not anfwer,. let there be a 
imal] quantity of white wine, falt, and 
vinegar, mixed together, and let his 
tongue and nofirils be rubbed with it ; 
this feldom fails to recover his appe- 
tite, 

After this, Jet the rider look well to 
his back and to his feet. Let him fee 
that the faddle does nct gall, nor the 
girths pinch him; that the thoes be 
arge enough, and that they fit faft and 
eafy. 

The beit feafon of the year for put- 
ting the Rallions and mares together is 
about the middle of March, The rea- 
fon of this is, that the time of foaling 
is of great confequence: for the foal 
that falls in March is much more pro- 
fitable than that which falls in May, it 
having the advantage of a part of the 
cold of that feafon, and the whole en- 
fuing winterto harden it, Experience 
thews, that this is of great confe- 
quence: forthe colts foaled in March 
are always found to ftand better, and 
be lefs liable to accidents and injuries, 
than thofe which fail ater in the year, 

A great deal of care ought to be ta- 
ken to keep the mares tame, and a very 
good way to effeét this, is by giving 
them daily fome work, for this accuf- 
toms them to be tended and handled: 
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‘ 
whereas, when they run free the great 
_eft part of their time, as is the cafe very 

frequently among thofe who can {pare 
their labour, they are difficult to be 
kept in order; to be removed from 
one pafture to another, as occafion re- 
quires, or to have the foals properly 
tended. 

A great deal of nicety is ufed in the 
breeding horfes for the finer employ- 
ments, but it is the hufbandman we 
are dire€ting, and he may, in the man- 
ner we have fhewn, avoid the trouble 
and expence of houfing his mares, and 
all that ceremony commonly praétifed; 
and he will often have better.foals than 
thofe who obferve the moit exa& rules ; 
as we fee frequently, nay commonly, 
the children of ordinary people more 
healthy and {trong than thofe of qua- 
lity, who are brought into the world 
with a great deal more pomp and cere- 
mony, ' 

When mares are kept altogether for 
breeding, it may be proper to beftow 
fome more care and expence upon 
them than -ufually is done when they 
breed and work together; andit is the 
owner’s bufinefs then to keep them as 
clofely to it as may be. In this cafe 
itis a good method to feed them richly 
for a fortnizht before their foaling, 
which will give them ftrength and 
plenty of milk: it will make them 
ready alfo the quicker to take horfe 
again. 

Where a mare is thus managed, fhe 
may be led to the ftallion three weeks 
after her foaling, and her foal may run 

y her till fhe comes/again, 


y 
The weaning of a foal, at whatever #6! 
age or particulartime it be done, isan /7/ 


atticle of great confequence; and upon 
the proper conduéting of it depends in 
a great degree the future value of the 
creature, If care be not taken in the 
article of weaning, and in the fummer- 
ing and wintering the colt for three 
years afterwards, he will never be 
worth nearly what he might under this 
right management, 

The colt that is to be weaned fhould 
be taken from its dam over night, and 
driven into fome warm and fheltered 
place out of her hearing; it muft be 
fed carefully, and well in the morning 5 
and from that time thoroughly attended 
for four or five days: in that {pace it 
will have forgot the dam; and may 
be turned out to take its chance: but 

Sa en care 
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care muft be taken to keep it out of 
hearing of the dam for that whole fum- 
mer, after which there will be no need 
of any particular caution, 

Such colts as are intended for geld- 
ings, are to be gelt at the time of 
their weaning, and then the fame care 
ferves, and as foon as thofe few days 
already direéted are over, the part will 
be healed, and will occafion no further 
trouble. 

After this the colts thould be fepa- 
rated from the fillies, and each parcel 
turned out apart into fome open paf- 
ture where they may have room, anda 
free good air; and may run at liberty 
till they are fit to be broke for the fad- 
dle, or for the feryice of hufbandry, 

Some praétice the gelding of their 
colts much younger than we have here 
dire€ted, and when that can be done 
with conyenience, it is altogether as 
well. They do it while they fuck, and 
as foon as the tefticles come down, 
fometimes gelding them at a fortnight 
old or lefs. 

When it is done at this time, there 
feldom are any bad accidents attend it : 
but on the other hand, all the damage 
that appears is a little fwelling of the 
parts after cutting; and this goes down 
when they have been kept carefully 
three or four days, which is what we 
have advifed to be done on account of 
their weaning. 

Horfes muft be well fed, if they are 
expected tp go through a great deal of 
work; and large horfes will never be 
fo upon poor paftures, This isa fun- 
damental rule for the farmer, and he 
muft always keep it in his memory, 
It is not eafy to fay what number of 
horfes will anfwer the hufpbandman’s 
purpofe, for any certain quantity of 
ground. This has been attempted, 
but the differences between one kind 


’ of land and another, in the degree of 


labour they require, makes it impofti- 
ble to determine withcertainty, Upon 
a general view perhaps it may be rea- 
fonable to fay, that in land of a middle 
fort, about one horfe to every ten acres 
will anfwer the careful and fkilful huf- 
bandmans’s purpofe. He that wants 
knowledge and management, may ufe 
gwice as many, without doing half his 
bufinefs. 

' When the number of horfes for the 
ftocking of the farm has been fettled as 
well as it may be, the next care is the 
Vou. I, 
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proportioning the work among them: 
and on this depends a great deal of the 
profit that is to be made by this fort 
of cattle, 

The young ones we have faid, are to 
be worked but gently. They may be 
continually kept doing fomething at 
the harvett, feed time, and fallowing, 
but they are never to do any thing hard, 
There are fufficient articles of drudgery 
in the farmer’s bufinefs, and thefe he is 
to throw upon fuch horfes as will ne- 
yer be worth any thing by fale. He is 
to keep a proper number of thefe for 
hard work, and though they be aged 
or blind they will anfwer his ends, 
provided they are well fed. The flight 
work of the others, in the mean time, 
only accuftoms them to their geers, 
and makes them bring the better pro- 
fit upon the fale, : 

The hyfhandman who falls into the 
method of buying up young colts, 
from the breeding counties, in orderto 
fell them again at five years old, muft 
takea great deal of care in the choice 
he makes of them: for fuch as they 
are, fuch they will grow up; and the 
farmer who breeds, muft in the fame 
manner be careful of his ftallions and 
mares, according to the rules given be- 
fore, otherwife he may be greatly dif- 
appointed, when he comes to the fair 
with them for fale, — 

The proper time for giving the huf- 
bandman’s horfe green food, isin the 
beginning of May, and the time for 
taking him up is toward the end of 
Auguit. Lec the horfes be turned out 
firft in the heat of the day, and if itis 
a wet or cold feafon, let him take them 
in at nighr, tillic is dryer or more fa- 
vourable, 

The moft healthful praétice is to 
work them as ufual, while they are at 
grafs, taking them up in the morning 
and giving them a moderate feed of 
corn and chaff two hours before they 
are collared; and repeating the fame 
after they come from work, © This is 
of double ufe, as it keeps them in great 
heart, and fomewhat dries the green 
and moift food in their bodies, 

Another very good method is to fow 
fome ground puryofely for this ufe 
with the three feeds of clover, ray- 
grafs and common trefoil together; 
and cut it frefh for their eating in the 
racks; and this keeps them frefh, 
and in good heart, under the tighteft 
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duty. In thefe feveral methods alfo, 
by the help of ftraw, there is a great 
deal of dung made for the fervice of 
the fields. 

HORSE HOEING. The advan- 
tage which the earth receives from til- 
Jage are of two kinds, the deftroying 
of weeds, and the breaking and divi- 
ding the particles of the foil, in fuch a 
manner that they may afford more 
nourifhment to the ufeful growths, 
Thefe advantages cannot be obtained 
by any other method fo perfe€tly, as 
by horfe-hoeing; and therefore, in the 
nature of the thing, horfe-hoeing huf- 
bandry is preferable to any other kind, 

The plough prepares the ground for 
acrop; butit goes no farther, for it 
cannot be ufed in the common way of 
hufbandry, after the crop is up: but 
the crop may receive greater benefit 
from the tillage of the land while it is 
growing, than it could in the prepa- 
ration, 

When the earth is well prepared for 
acrop, it is broken and rendered loofe, 
but from this time it naturally clods 
together, and grows more compaét. 
Plants require more nourifhment when 
they are grown to fome height, than 
when they are very young; but in this 
common prattice they have lefs: be- 
caufe the foil grows worfe and worfe 
from the time of fowing. The horfe- 
hoe breaks and tills the land while the 
crop is growing; and by that means 
gives the plants a new fupply, when 
they moft want it. i 

Ploughing and hoeing differ in this 
more than in the form or fhape of the 
inftruments with which they are done : 
a hoe may anfwer the ufe of a plough 
in breaking the ground before fowing, 
and a plough may be ufed, as it really 
is in this method, to tear up the weeds 
while the cropisuponthe ground, It 
is in this period of performing it, that 
the work aétually differs, As plough- 
ing is the preparing land for the fowing 
ofa crop, hoeing is the tilling it when 
that crop is growing to maturity. 

If land be tilled ever fo well before 
hand, that will not prevent the growth 
of weeds, for although the roots of all 
that grew there before were deftroyed, 
the feeds of others are continually 
brought by the wind, and the better 
the condition of the land is, the furer 
they will be to grow. 

To the farmer's misfortune, thofe 
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weeds which are moft troublefome and 
mifchievous, have feeds winged with 
down, fo that they fly to great diftan- 
ces. Of thefe kinds are thiftles, fow- 
thiftles, coltsfoot, and many others the 
mott troublefome that can infeft a crop. 

No care in tilling the land before 
hand can defend it againft thefe; on 
the contrary, the fitter it is for the crop, 
the fitter itis alfo for them: the more 
firmly they will take poffeffion, and 
the more quickly they will multiply, 
therefore fomething is needed after- 
wards. Thelabour of weeders is very 
expenfive, and in the common way of 
fowing they cannot avoid greatly da- 
maging the crop. Whenthe feed is 
drilled, it is eafy to get between the 
rows, even with a large inftrument ; 
and the advantage is evident, and the 
work cheaper. 

We fee the benefit that herbs receive 
from a careful tranfplanting, this arifes 
from the cutting off the ends of their 
roots, and the ‘placing them among 
new dug, that is, new tilled earth, 
This would be impoffible in many ca- 
fes; for who could think of tranfplant- 
ing a crop of corn; but the fame ad- 
vantage is given it when it is planted 
in regular rows by the drill, and the 
earth is ploughed up between by the 
hoe plough; for in this cafe the ex~ 
treme roots are cut off, fo that the 
plant is urged to fend out more, and 
there is new tilled earth for their re« 
ception. é 

The advantages arifing from the 
hoeing a garden crop, in the common 
way, witha hand hoe, are very great ; 
and thefe are all communicated to a 
field of any ufeful growth, by the hoe 
plough properly ufed, only ina more 
perfect manner, 

Some people who follow the new 
method rob themfelves of half its bene- 
fit, by their fear of fetting about it 
with fpirit, They drill their feed in 
rows a foot and half diftant, and then 
cut up the earth lightly with a horfe- 
hoe between. This is of the nature 
of the garden hoeing, and is of great 
advantage, but let it be done properly, 
and it will be of much greater, 

If wheat be drilled in treble rows, 
with partitions between each row of 
feven inches, and there be an interval 
of five foot between every three rows, 
and the next three; inthis cafe the 
corn itfelf will prevent the growth of 
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weeds in the partitions, and the ground 
in the intervals may be tilled deep and 
well with the hoe plough, and the crop 
will be twice as good as in the other 


way. 

HORSE CHESNUT, See Horfe 
CuEsnuT, 

HORSE MINT, [ Mentaftrum.] This 
and feveral other forts of mintare found 
wild in moift meadows, marfhes, and 
on the brinks of rivers, They are 

_much lefs agreeable in fmell than fpear- 
mint, and have more of a hot unplea- 
fant bitternefs. 

HORSE-RADISH, [Raphanus Ruf- 
ticanus.] This plant is fometimes 
found wild about river fides, and other 
moift places; for medicinal and culi- 
nary ufes, itis cultivated in gardens; 
it flowers in June, but rarely perfects 
its feedsin this country. Horfe-radifh 
root has a quick pungent fmell, and a 
penetrating acrid tate; it neverthe- 
lefs contains in certain veffels a {weet 
juice, which fometimes exudes upon 
the furface, By drying, it lofes all its 
acrimony, becoming firtt fweetifh, and 
afterwards almoft infipid: if keptina 
coo! place, covered with fand, it retains 
its qualities for a confiderable time. 
The medical effets of this root, are to 
ftimulate the folids, attenuate the jui- 
ces, and promote the fiuid fecretions: 
it feems to extend its action through 
the whole habit, and affeé the minu- 
teft glands. It has frequently done 
good fervice in fome kinds of fcurvies 
and other chronic diforders proceeding 
from a vifcidity of the juices, or ob- 
ftruétions of theexcretory ducts, Sy- 
denham recommends it likewife in 
dropfies, particularly thofe which fol- 
Jow intermittent fevers. Both water 
and reétified fpirit extraét the virtues of 
this root by infufion, and elevate them 
in diftillation: along with the aque- 
ous fluid, an effential oil arifes, poffef- 
fing the whole tafte and pungency of 
the horfe-radifh.. The college have gi- 
ven usa very elegant compound water, 
which takes its name from this root. 

The propagation of this plant is by 
roots, cuttings of which, taken from 
the top an inch or two long, or even 
any part of the root cut into fets that 
length, each having an eye or bud, will 
readily grow and become a plant, 

But although any part of the root 
will thus readily grow, the beft fets for 
planting are cuttings taken from the 
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top of the roots with the head or crown 
to them, either of the principal roots, 
or their off-fets or fide-fhoots, as alfo 
the fmall off-fets arifing immediately 
from the ftools; therefore, when in- 
tended to make a frefh plantation, it 
is proper, according as the roots are 
taken up occafionally for ufe, to re- 
ferve a quantity of the largeft off-fets, 
and lay them in the earth till wanted ; 
then cut the tops off for planting two 
or three inches long; the tops of the 
main roots may alfo, when taken up, 
be cut off an inch or two long, and 
preferved as above for the fame pur- 
pofe ; but this latter is only practicable 
in private gardens; for, if the kitchen 
gardeners were to cut off the tops of 
their marketable roots, it would ren- 
der them unfaleable ; fo, in this cafe, 
recourfe is commonly had to the off-fers 
above defcribed, 

The feafon for planting themis any 
time in open weather from November 
till fpring, though the month of Feb- 
ruary or beginning of March is to be 
preferred, efpecially in wet or ttubborn 
ground, 

HORSE VETCH, [Hippocrepis.J 
Horfe-fhoe vetch, Thisis an annual 
plant met with in Italy and Spain, 
with yellow butterfly flowers, which 
are fuccteded by a pod in the form of 
a fickle or horfe-fhoe, about two inches 
long, It flowers in June and July, 
and the feeds ripen in September, 
There is a kind growing wild onchalky 
lands in England, which has a peren- 
nial root. 

HORSETAIL, 
This is common in watery places, It 
is faid to be a very ftrong aftringent’: 
Geoffry tells us that not only the herb 
itfelf in form of powder, but likewife 
water diftilled from it, are very effica- 
cious medicines againft fluxes and hz- 
morrhagies ; they are both equally in- 
fipid, and probably of equal efficacy. 

HOSE IN HOSE, A fpecies of 
cowflip, See CowsriP, 

HOTBED. Theordinaryhot-beds 


which are commonly ufed in the kit- = 


chen gardens, are made with new horfe- 
dung, in the following manner : 

Firft, there is a quantity of new 
horfe-dung from the ftable (in which 
there fhould be part of the litter or 
ftraw, which is commonly ufed in the: 
ftable, but not in too great proportion 
tothe dung,) the quantity of this mix~ 
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ture muft be according to the length 
of the bed intended, which, ifearly in 
the year, fhould not be lefs than one 

ood load for each light; this dung 
fhould be thrown up ina heap, mixing 
therewith fome fea-coal afhes, which 
will be of fervice to continue the heat 
of the dung; it fhould remain fix or 
feven days in this heap, then it fhould 
be turned over, and the parts well 
mixed together, and caft_ into a heap 
again, where it may continue five or 
fix days longer, by which time it will 
have acquiredadue heat; then in fome 
well fheltered part of the garden, a 
trench fhould be dug out in length and 
width proportionable to the frame in- 
tended for it, if the ground is dry, 
about a foot or a foot anda half deep; 
but if wet, not above fix inches; then 
the dung fhould be wheeled into the 
Opening, and every part of it ftirred 
with a fork, to lay it exa@tly even and 
fmooth through every part of the bed; 
as alfo to lay the bottom of the hea 
(which has commonly lefs litter) upon 
the furface of the bed; this will pre- 
vent the {team from rifing fo plenti- 
fully as it would otherwife do, To 
prevent this, and the heat from rifing 
fo violently as to burn the roots of 
whatever plants are put into the 
ground, it will be a very good way to 
{pread a layer of neats-dung all over 
the furface of the horfe-dung, which 
will prevent the mould from burning. 
If the bed is intended for cucumbers 
or melons, the earth fhould not be laid 
all over the bed at firft, only a hill of 
earth fhould be firft laid in the middle 
of each light, en which the plants 
fhould be planted, and the remaining 
{pace fhoultl be filled up from time to 
time, as the roots of the plants fpread. 
But if the hot-bed is intended for other 
plants, then after the bed is well pre- 
pared, it fhould be left two or three 
days for the fteam to pafs off before 
the earth is laid upon the dung. 

In the making of thefe hot-beds, it 
mutt be carefully obferved to fettle the 
dung clofe with a fork; and if it be 
pretty full of long litter, it fhould be 
equally trod down clofe in every part, 
ctherwife it will be fubje& to heat too 
violently, and confequently the heat 
will be much fooner fpent, which is 
one of the greateft dangers thefe fort of 
beds are liable to, During the firft 
week or ten days after the bed is made, 
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the glaffes fhould be but flightly covers 
ed in the night, and in the day time 
they fhould be raifed to let out the 
fteam, whichis fubje& to rife very co- 
pioufly while the dung is frefh; but as 
the heat abates, fo the covering fhould 
be increafed, ae 
But although the hot-bed defcribed 
is what the kitchen-gardeners com- 
monly ufe, yet thofe made with tan- 
ner’s bark are much preferable, efpecis 
ally for all tender exotic plants or 
fruits, which require an even degree of 
warmth tobe continued for feveral 
months, which is what cannot be ef- 
feéted by horfe-dung only, The mane 
ner of making thefe beds is as follows: 
There mutt be a trench dug in the 
earth about three feet deep, if the 
ground be dry; but if wet, it muft not 
be above fix inches deep at moft, and 
muft be raifed in proportion above 
ground, fo as to admit of the tan being 
laid three feet thick, The length muft 
be proportioned to the frames intended 
to cover it, but that fhould never be 
lefs than eleven or twelve feet, and the 
width not lefs than fix, which is but a 
fufficient body to continue the heat, 
This trench fhould be bricked up round 
the fides to the above-mentioned height 
of three feet, and fhould be filled with 
frefh tanner’s bark, (i. e. fuch as the 
tanners have Jately drawn out of their 
vats, after they have ufed it for tan- 
ning leather,) which fhould be laid in 
around heap for a week of ten days 
before it is put into the trench, that 
the moifture may the better drain out 
of it, which, if detained in too great 
aquantity, will prevent its fermenta- 
tion; then put it into the trench, and 
gently beat it down equally with a 
dung-fork; but it muft not be trod- 
den, which would alfo prevent its heat- 
ing, by fettling it too clofe; then you 
muft put on the frame over the bed; 
covering it with the glaffes, and in a- 
bout a fortnight it will begin to heat; 
at which time may be plunged pots of 
plants, or feeds into it, obferving not 
to tread down the bark in doing it. 
HOUNDS-TONGUE, [Cynogloffum] 
The leaves of this plant are in fhape 
thought to refemble a tongue, whence 
its name; they are cloathed with a whi- 
tifh down: it-grows wild in fhady 
lanes, The roots have a rank difagree- 
able {mell, and rough bitterifh tafte, 
covered with a glutinogs assis i 
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The virtues of this root are very doubt- 
ful: itis generally fuppofed to be nar- 
cotic, and by fome to be virulently fo; 
others declare, it has no virtue of this 
kind, and look upon it as a mere glu- 
tinous aftringent. The prefent practice 
takes no notice of itin any intention. 

HOUSE-BOTE, An allowance of 
timber out of the lord’s woods, for 
the repairs of a houfe, 

HOUSE-LEEK, [Sedum.] This is 
a low, flethy plant, growing on old 
walls and on the tops of houfes, It 
ftands recommended as a cooler, tho’ 
its fenfible qualities difcover no great 
foundation for any virtue of this kind; 
the tafte is herbaceous, with a flight 
degree of pungency, It is remarkable 
of this plant, that its juice purified by 
filtration (when it appears of a dilute 
yellowifh colour) upon the admixture 
of an equal quantity of reétified fpirit 
of wine, forms a beautiful white, light 
coagulum, like the finer kinds of po- 
matum : this proves extremely vola- 
tile; freed from the aqueous phelm, 
and expofed to the air, itin a very lit- 
tle time totally exhales, From hence 
it is concluded (in the medicor. Sile- 
fiac, fatyre) that houfe-leek contains 
a volatile alcaline falt: but there are 
many fubftances befides thefe falts 
which coagulate with fpirit of wine. 

HOVEL. A fhed open on the fides, 
and covered overhead, 

HOVEN. Adifeafe common to cat- 
tle, on eating too greedily of green clo- 
ver. It confifts in the paunch of the 
creature being fwelled to a very great 
degree, which often, if not prevented, 
puts an end to the creature’s life. The 
fureft method of curing this terrible 
difeafe, is that of making an incifion 
into the paunch of the beaft, and by 
that means the wind, which caufed the 
fwelling, will efcape through the ori- 
fice, and the creature recover. 

A correfpondent of the editors of 
the Mufeum Rufticum has given the 
following account of his performing 
this operation. 

“© T took, fays he, a fharp-pointed 
pen-knife, and fixing my eye on the 
moft prominent part of his belly, 
thruft the blade through the integu- 
ments, quite into the abdemen: there 
iffued out a great guft of wind very 
fetid, with fome water of areddifh co- 
lour: the bullock feemed eufier, but 
far from well; for the wound prefent- 
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ly ¢lofed up, and admitted no miors. 
air to efcape; fo that I was under the 
neceffity of {tabbing him twice more 
in different parts of the belly, before 
he was thoroughly relievéd, which, by 
the help of a clyftet after the laft {tab, 
was prefently brought about : and here 
give me leave, gentlemen, before I 
leave this fubje&, to give afew cauti- 
ons to thofe who may be under the ne= 
ceffity, one time or other, of perform- 
ing this very ufeful operation: reflec- 
tion and experience warrant me in 
them, therefore I fhall freely proceed. 

‘s Firft then, if it be performed with 
a pen-knife, not to be fearful in puth- 
ing the blade a proper length, till you 
find wind iffue out; for if the wind be 
in the cavity of the belly, you cannot 
poffibly hurt the gut,the whole body of 
the wind being between yeu and it, 
which no reafonable bladed pen-knife 
can touch; and if the wind fhould be 
pent up in the inteftine, you muft pe- 
netrate it before the beaft can be relie- 
ved, To this laft, perhaps, it may be 
objected, that we run the hazard of 
killing the beaft by wounding the gat; 
but I am far from thinking fo, as 
have feen many wounds of the intef- 
tine, both in man and beaft, very hap- 
pily cured : yet granting there might 
be fome danger in it, {till we are cer- 
tain, if the poor beaft can get no re- 
lief, it muft die; and fo cireumftan- 
ced, furely, gentlemen, a doubtful re- 
medy is better than none at all, 

*¢ Another caution is, that where 
thefe wounds are made in the belly 
with a proper pen-knife, it is not ad- 
vifeable to have them fown up; for 
where there is a continual motion or 
action, as there is in the mufcles of 
the bejly and parts adjacent, fuch a 
practice is not only unwarrantable, 
but cruel; and why fhould we not be- 
have with humanity to the brute fpe- 
cies, as well as any other ? 

** My Jaft caution and advice is, 
that upon all thefe occafions, when the 
beaft is relieved of his wind, a proper 
clyfter fhould be thrown up immedi- 
ately, as hot as he can bearit: thefe 
clyfters. ftrangely relieve them, by a@- 
ing as a warm, comfortable bath to 
their diftempered bowels, and empty- 
ing the fame of the load of muck 
within them,” 

HULLS. The chaff, or hufks of 
corn, 
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HUMBLE-PLANT, 
Tive PrantT. 

HURDLES. Are certain frames 
made cither of fplit timber, or of hazel 
rods, wattled together, to ferve for gates 
in inclofures, or to make fheep-folds, 
&c. &c, 

HURDS, orHorpsof flax or hemp. 
The coarfer parts feparated in the 
dreffings from the tear or fine ftuff, 

HURLE-BONE., In a horfe, a bone 
near the middle of the buttock, very 
apt to go out of its fockets witha hurt 
or ftrain. 

HURT, Hurtre-Berrizs, See 
BiriBerrie£s, 

HURT-SICKLE, Brur-BoTTLE. 

HUSBANDRY. The bufinefs or 
employment of a farmer, or perfon 
who cultivates land, &c, 

Hutbandry is divided intotwo kinds, 
and diftinguifhed by the epithets old 
and new, The former is that which 
has been pradtifed in all countries from 
the moft early times ; and the latter, 
that introduced by the ingenious Mr. 
Tull, and often called the horfe-hoeing 
hufbandry. Sce Horsr-Hoeine. 

Experience fhews, that land, though 
ever fo well tilled in the autumn, 
when wheat, for example, is fown, 
hardens and foddens in the winter; its 
particles, beaten down by heavy rains, 
and funk by their own weight, ap- 
proach each other daily more and more; 
the roots of the plants cultivated have 
confequently lefs and lefs room to ex- 
tend themfelves in queft of their ne- 
cefiary food ; and their interftices in 
the earth become, of courfe, fo few 
and clofe, that they are not able to 
pierce through them, whilft weeds 
{pring up, and rob them of their nou- 
rifhment. By this means the earth, 
reduced to nearly the fame condition 
as if it had not been ploughed at all, 
is unable to affift the plants fown in it 
inthe fpring, when they ought to fhoot 
evith the greateft vigour. They con- 
fequently then ftand moft of all in 
need of the plough to deftroy the weeds, 
to lay frefh earth to the roots in the 
room of that earth which they have 
exhaufied, to break the particles of 
the ground anew, fo as to enable their 
roots, to fpread, in order to their ga- 
thering an ample provifion of food, 
which then does them the greateft fer- 
vice. 

Ia the common huihangry, the whole 
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attention is to provide a great ftore of 
nourifhment for the wheat, at a time 
when it fcarcely confumes any, as it 
then produces only a few blades, after 
which it is left to itfelf, at-a feafon 
when it might, and fhould be moftaf- 
fifted by proper culture ; a manage- 
ment as prepofterous as it would be to 
givea child a great deal of food, and 
diminifh it gradually as he grows big- 
ger; or, toufe Mr, Tull’s comparifon, 
to give filk-worms, before they are 
hatched, treble the full ftock of leaves 
neceffary to maintain them, till they 
have finithed their fpinning, and not 
to allow them any when they really 
want being fed, 

The great advantage of having land 
in fine tilth before it is fown, is uni- 
verfally acknowledged: but we mutft 
not {top at thofe firft preparations,—» 
Plants require a continuation of cul- 
ture while they grow, and muft not be 
forfaken till they have majptained their 
full maturity. G47 D, 

HYACINTH, [Hyacinthus.] Thefe 
are a low bulbous rooted perennial 
plant, comprehending fome hundreds 
of beautiful varieties, the principle 
ipecies are, 1, The Oriental Hyacinth, 
with fingle and double flowers, and of 
white, red, flefh-coloured, purple and 
blue colours. 2. Wood Hyacinth, or 
Harebell. 3. Nodding-flowered Spa- 
nifh Hyacinth. 4. Amethyftine Hya- 
cinth. 5, Mufk Hyacinch. 6, Tufted 
Hyacinth. 7. Feathered Hyacinth. 8, 
Grape Hyacinth, 9, Branching Grape 
Hyacinth, 

The fecond fpecies, or Harebell, is 3 
common wild flower, growing plenti - 
fully in fields, but feldom admitted in- 
to the gardens, Each fpecies has a 
great number of varieties of different 
colours. 

All thefe fpecies, and their refpeétive 
varieties, are hardy bulbous rooted pe- 
rennials, of great duration in root, but 
annual in leaf and ftalk ; the leaves 
arifing from the root in fpring, and a+ 
midift them the flower-ftalk; but one 
generally from each bulb, is naked, or 
without leaves, andthe upper part is 
terminated by the flowers, commonly 
in a fort of fpike; in fome extended 
wide at bottom, upon their pedicles, 
diminifhing gradually to the top, in‘’a 
pyramidal form, as obtains in moft of 
the varieties of the Oriental Hyacinth; 
flowering principally in April and May, 
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fucceeded by plenty of ripe feeds In 
ieee and July; then the leaves and 

talks decay, and the roots lofe their 
fibres, and become inaétive for a month 
orfix weeks; during which period is the 
time to lift the roots, as may be necef- 
fary in fome forts annually, efpecially 
the Oriental kinds, and in others every 
two or three years, to feparate the in- 
creafed off-fets from the main bulbs, 
and to tranfplant them into frefh pre- 
pared beds, &c. and being taken up at 
the above period of reft, may be kept 
out of ground till autumn, or even un- 
till {pring on particular occafions ; 
tho’ they flower ftrongeft when planted 
again the O&ober or November fol- 
lowing. 

All the nine fpecies and refpective 
varieties are fo hardy, as to grow freely 
in any of the open beds or borders in 
the full ground, flower and produce 
feed annually; and moft of them in- 
creafe exceedingly by off-fets of the 
roots, 

With refpe& to their ufe in gardens, 
all the fpecies and varieties are eroper 
to beemployed as furniture to adorn the 
open borders and flower-beds; the fine 
varieties of the Oriental Hyacinth are 
commonly cultivated inbeds by them- 
felves: the common kinds of them, 
however, along with the other fpecies, 
may alfo be planted in affemblage with 
other hardy bulbous fpring flowers, in 
the common borders ; difpofing all of 
them towards the front in patches, 
three or four roots together in each 
patch, placing them three or four in- 
ches deep; in which mode of difpofi- 
tion they will effeét a confpicuous va- 
riety in April and May, 

But the Oriental Hyacinth, the 
chief of the Hyacinthtribe for beauty, 
elegance, and variety, is by florifts 
commonly depefited in beds by them- 
felves, both for the conveniency of 
viewing them more commodioufly, 
and to have occafional fhelter from the 
rigours of winter, and during the time 
of theirbloom; for altho’ they are hardy 
enough to fucceed without any protec- 
tion, yet they being rather of a delicate 
temperature, by allowing them fhelter 
on particular occafions, they are made 
to blow much larger and fairer, and 
the bloom continued longer in beauty; 
and asthe fine varieties poffefs a degree 
ef pre-eminence, and are often pur- 
chafed at a great price, it is certainly 
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moft neceffary to allow them all poffi- 
ble affiftance to blow them in perfec- 
tion. 

They are fold in great variety by all 
the feed dealers, The prices are from 
three-pence per root, up to five or ten 
pounds, ormore; and fome varieties are 
in fuch high efteem among florifts, 
that twenty or thirty pounds is fome- 
times given for a fingle bulb, 

The Dutch forts are in moft efteem; 
that is, thofe that are imported annu- 
ally from Holland, for thofe people ex= 
cel all Europe in raifing the greateft- 
variety from feed, and alfo in blowing 
them in the greateft perfe@tion; ow- 
ing either to fome fecret in their mode 
of culture, orthat the nature of their 
foil is peculiarly adapted to the growth 
of the bulbs; but Jet that be as it 
may, great quantities are annually im- 
ported from that country by the deale 
ers, and fold by moft of the eminent 
feedfmen, who have catalogues of the 
names of the varieties, and their prices 
annexed, which are various according 
to their forts, 

As many perfons may not have incli- 
nation for cultivating the high-rated 
varieties, there are many of the infe- 
rior forts that produce very pretty 
flowers, which may be had at moderate 
prices, and may be cultivated either 
in beds, or inthe open borders, in 
common with other hardy buibous- 
rooted flowers without any proteétion, 
and will blow freely, though probably 
not fo large and elegant as thofe fine 
varieties indulged with the nice ma- 
nagement of a profefled florift, as 
hereafter mentioned ; yet will exhibit 
a very beautiful bloom, and make fome 
of the prettieft ornamentsin the flower 
borders, 

Having once obtained fome rocts 
of any of the varieties, you may in- 
creafe your ftock annually by off-fets, 
which they, however, do not yeild fo 
freely as fome other bulbs, fo muft 
make the moft of eyery one that of- 
fers; and they all furnith plenty of 
feed every year, by which new varieties 
may be raifed, for all the new forts 
are always firft obtained by that mode 
of propagation ; and each refpeétive 
variety fo obtained, is afterwards in- 
creafed by off-fets of the root. The 
raifing them, however, from feed, is 
tedious in praétice, for the feedling 
bulbs are hardly brought to flower in 
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fefs than four or five years; but as by 
this means the {tock may be greatly in- 
creafed, and many new good flowers 
acquired, it rewards for the toil, in 
enjoying the pleafure of feeing flowers 
of one’s own raifing, and the ftock 
greatly multiplied either for /pleafure 
or profit. 

The principal properties that con- 
ftitute a good Hyacinth of the Orien< 
tal kind, is, the ftem perfeétly upright, 
of moderate length, and fo ftrong and 
well proportioned, as to fuftain the 
weight of the florets without bending, 
The florets fhould be large, fwelling 
below, expanded akove, and nume- 
rous, ten or fifteen at leaft, but are of- 
ten twenty or thirty in number, and 
fhould be placed equally round the 
ftem, the pedicles on which they grow, 
longer below than above, diminifhing 
gradually in length upward, fo as to 
reprefent a pyramid, each pedicle fo 
robuft as to fupport the florets without 
drooping. — 

The propagation of all the varieties 
is by off-fet from the root, like other 
bulbous-rooted perennials; and by 
feed, to obtain new varieties, both of 
which methods of propagation as 
hereafter directed. We will firft ex- 
hibit their general culture. 

With refpe& to the culture of this 
celebrated fpecies of Hyacinth and va- 
rieties ; let it be remarked, that they 
fucceed beft in a light foil, and will 
profper in any common earth of a gar+ 
den of that temperature, but delight 
more particularly in fandy ground ; al- 
low them, however, as light a foil as 
your garden poffibly affords, in a dry, 
open, funny, fituation, diftant from 
the drip of trees; for thefe bulbs, if 
planted in ftrong, or very moift land, 
are apt to rot in winter, or become 
difeafed ; if, therefore, the foil of your 
fower-borders or beds are of a ftrong 
heavy quality, that part defigned prin- 
cipally for Hyacinths, may be meliora- 
ted by adding light materials,fuch as any 
light fandy earth, from the furface of 
fome field, common, or other place, 
(not out of deep pits) or drift or fea- 
fand, or any upper fandy foil, or light 
earthy compoft ; and fhould the foil 
of the borders, &c, be of a very light, 
fharp, fandy nature, a portion of light, 
pliable, Joamy earth, and neat’s dung, 
or well-rotted dung of old hot-beds, 
yrill make a fine compoft for the Hya- 
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cinth, being previoufly added long 
enough fer the dung tobe converted 
into mould. After all, if the common 
earth of the borders is of a moderately 
light pliable nature,as above obferved, 
and has occafionally been manured 
with rotten dung, it will fuit the 
common forts very well without any 
other preparation than good digging, 
&c. obferving, in either cafe, to work 
the ground well one fpade deep at leaft, 
if the depth of foil admits, raifing 
the bed or border a little above the ge- 
neral level to avoid copious moifture, 
and rake the furface fmooth, 

But the florifts generally prepare a 
favourite compoit for their rare kinds 
of Hyacinths, which is principally 
this: light fandy loam, or any fandy 
earth from a paftured field or com- 
mon, the top fpit not more than ten 
or twelve inches deep, of which about 
one third to one of drift or fea-fand, 
from the furface, and the fame quan- 
tity of rotten neat’s dung; mixing and 
cafting the whole in a heap ridge ways, 
in fome dry funny expofure, to lie a 
year at leaft, or if two the better. 
But to the above materials, fome add 
alfo a quantity of rotten leaves of 
trees, thoroughly rotten, tanner’s bark, 
or any perfeétly rotten earthy wood, 
or rotten faw-duft ; all of which to- 
gether greatly improve the compofi-e 
tion: though as thefe are not always 
readily obtained, the other compoit is 
frequently ufed with great fuccefs, 
With either of thefe compofts, a bed 
is prepared in September, or early in 


“CGober, four feet wide, and two deep, 


fo that a cavity muft be digged that 
width and depth, and filled up entirely 
with the compofition, fix inches aboye 
the common level to allow for fettling, 
leaving it a fortnight or a month to 
fettle, and is then ready for the recep- 
tion of the Hyacinths, 

The virtuofi in thefe plants are care- 
ful never to plant the fine forts two 
years together in the fame bed or earth, 
for by ‘planting them every year ina 
frefh bed, or frefh-prepared compoft, 
it greatly improves the fize and beauty 
of the flowers. % 

The proper feafon for planting them 
is either in Oétober, or firft fortnight 
in November, and thofe then planted, 
fhoot early in fpring, and flower {tron 
at their ufual feafon, April and May; 
but thofe planted later in autumn, or 

are 
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are continued outof ground till Janu- 
ary or February, for a late bloom, will 
flower weaker and with inferior beau- 
ty; fo that the principal part fhould al- 
ways be planted at the time firft-men- 
tioned, 

If it is defigned to plant any of the 
common, or more ordinary kinds, to 
adorn the open borders contiguous to 
principal walks, or lawns near the ha- 
bitation, to increafe the variety in 
affemblage with other bulbous rooted 
fpring-flowers, as early tulips, narcif- 
fufes, anemonies,ranunculas, &c, they 
fhould be difpofed towards the front, 
at about fifteen inches from the edge, 
in patches of three roots in each, pla- 
ced four inches deep; and the patches 
may be from about one yard to three 
or four diftance: here let them ftand 
to take their chance, without any fur- 
ther care, and they will flower in their 
ufual feafon ; and in this mode of dif- 
pofition will {trike the eye moft agree- 
ably among the other fowers then in 
bloom. 

But the fine doubles and otiier valu- 
able varieties are commonly depofited 
in beds by themfelves,as before obferyd, 
for the convenience of affording them 
occafional proteétion from inclement 
weather, thefe beds fhould be four feet 
wide, and well wrought to the depth 
before mentioned ; and if there is any 
danger of water ftanding, or much 
moifture in winter, raife them five or 
fix inches above the general level; but 
if dry ground two or three inches is 
fufficient, finithing them gradually 
rounding in the middle, allowing two- 
feet-wide alleys between bed and bed, 
In each bed you may plant four or five 
rows, lengthways, about nine inches 
diftant in each row, and four or five 
inches deep: as to the mode of plant- 
ing it may either be in drills drawn the 
above depth, or by dibble, or by bed- 
ding them in, i.e. with the fpade or 
rake, trimming the earth evenly from 
off the top of the bed, five inches deep, 
into the alleys; then draw lines along 
the furface the above diftance, place 
the roots upon the lines, bottom down- 
wards, nine inches afunder ; which 
being done, cover the roots over with 
the earth, which was drawn off the bed 
for that purpofe, as evenly as poffible, 
to the proper depth; and as foon as 
they are planted, in either method, let 
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the furface of the bed be raked fmooth, 
and the work is done. 

The bulb being planted, the next 
care is to proteét the choiceft forts in 
the beds occafionally, during winter, 
from fevere froft, to enfure the greater 
fuccefs ; for although the bulb itfelf is 
hardy enough, yet very intenfe froftis 
fometimes apt to affe& the young new- 
fhot fibres of the root, alto the fummit 
of the young advancing flower-bud, 
and occafion it to blow weaker than 
it otherwife would ; therefore when 
fevere froft fets in, it is eafy.to guard 
thofe in beds; but thofe difpofed about 
the borders in patches, are not fo ea- 
fily fheltered: but, indeed, they will 
all blow tolerably well without that 
precaution, Thofe in beds, however, 
may be readily prote€ted by a covering 
of ftraw, or any kind of dry ftrawy 
litter, three or four inches thick, or 
may previoufly arch the beds with 
hoops or rods, or with moveable arch- 
ed frames of open work, and covered 
with mats ; obferving in either mode 
of covering, to praétife it only in fe- 
vere frofts, for there will be but little 
danger of moderate frofts penetrating 
deep enough to do any hurt; nor ever 
permit the covering to remain a day 
longer than the feverity of the froft 
continues, the free air being an impor- 
tant article for the welfare of the 
plants. 

Towards fpring, when the flower- 
buds are beginning to appear above- 
ground, the beds of the fine forts, if 
intended to allow them all poffible pro- 
tection from inclement weather, fhould, 
if not done in winter, be arched over, 
to be covered every night with mats, 
particularly at the appearance of fharp 
frofts, or when there is cold cutting 
winds, being careful to take them off 
every morning in mild weather, 

In March the flower-ftems will ad- 
vance very fa(t in flature : according 
as thofe of the beft forts arrive nearly 
at their full height, it is proper to fup- 
port them, by placing a fmall ftick, 
fifteen or eighteen inches long, down 
to each plant, being careful not to 
thruft it into the bulb, and fo tye the 
{tems neatly to each ftick, whereby the 
fpikes of flowers, which being heavy, 
would otherwife be borne down by 
wind or wet, will be preferved in an 
upright pofition, 
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Whenthey arrive to bloom, thecuri- 
ous forts that are in beds may be pre- 
ferved much longer in beauty, by be- 
ing fcreened occafionally from the fun 
and rain, by a fort of awning or um- 
brella of mats or canvafs; obferving 
they fhould be fhaded only from the 
mid-day fun from about ten to three 
or four o’clock, and only from excef- 
five rains and boifterous winds, for 
they fhould enjoy the morning and 
evening fun, and the benefit of mode- 
rate fhowers; thefe covers are fome- 
times contrived like a tent, of width 
and height enough for company to 
walk under them to view the flowers, 
and that the plants may enjoy the be- 
nefit of free air; having the fides to 
let down and up at pleafure, like cur- 
tains ; as alfo the top to draw off oc- 
cafionally to admit moderate warm 
fhowers ; thus may thefe flowers be 
continued in their fulleft beauty three 
or four weeks, and exhibit a fairer 
bloom than thofe that arefully expofed, 

After the flowers, however, begin 
naturally to fade, remove all covering 
entirely away, that the bulbs and in- 
creafing off-fets may receiveall poffible 
benefit from the free air. 

After the feafon of flowering is over, 
the next care js to take up the bulbs, 
in the florift’s language called, lifting 
the roots ; for the fine forts fhould be 
taken up at this period, both to fepa- 
rate any off-fets for encreafe, and for 
the benefit of the main bulbs, which 
will always flower ftronger than fuch 
as are fuffered to remain two or more 
years unremoved; fo always take up 
the large blowing-roots annually after 
flowering, 


The proper time for this work of 


lifting the bulbs, is in fummer, foon 
after they have done flowering, when 
their leaves begin to turn yellow, as 
then the bulbs have had nearly their 
full growth for that feafon ; and fhould 
by no means remain longer in the 
ground, as they would be apt to im- 
bibe moifture, and become fpongey, 
and have tendency to rot after removal, 
Dry weather muft be chofen, and a 
trowel or fmall fpade is proper for 
lifting them, taking them up one and 
one; and break off the ftem with an 
inch or two of its origin, which being 
thick and very fucculent, the moifture 
thereof might return again into the 
bulb, to its detriment; then lay them 
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in an airy room, out of the mid-day 
fun, to dry off the grofs moifture gra 
dually, and to ripen the bulbs to a due 
hardnefs, appearing of a purplifhtinge, 
otherwife they are apt to rot, being 
more impatient of humidity than al- 
moft any other kinds of hardy bulbs : 
but the florifts generally ripen the choi- 
cer kinds of thefe bulbs, after lifting, 
ina ridge_of dry earth inthe full air, to 
promote a more perfeé ripenefs in the 
whole bulb, as the grofs humidity will 
be more effeGiually drawn off by the 
heat of the fun, without being expofed 
immediately thereto; to do this, part 
of the earth of the bed where they 
grow, is dire€tly formed into a low 
ridge lengthways, roundifh at top, and 
both fides floping to caft off the wa- 
ter; in this ridge place the bulbs, as 
foon as poffible, bottom downward 
befide each other, and cover them with 
earth an inch or two deep; being thus 
placed, let them remain about three 
weeks, during which time, if heavy 
rains fall, cover the ridge with mats, 
to keep the earth and roots as dry as 
poffible ; and thus the fun’s heat thro’ 
the earth, will evaporate the watery 
parts of the bulb, and harden it fo ef- 
fe&tually, that no danger of rotting is 
much to be feared, neither before nor 
after they are planted again ; obfer- 
ving, that when the bulbs, by either of 
the above modes of ripening them, af= 
fume a bright purple colour, it is no-~ 
tice of maturenefs, this colour being 
peculiar to thefe bulbs, but the more 
ftrong and lively the purple tinge ap- 
pears, denotes the greateft perfe€tion. 
When the bulbs are, however, pro- 
perly ripened in either of the above 
methods, let them be taken up and fe- 
parated from any off-fets, well cleared 
frorm earth, loofe fkins, and fibres at 
bottom; then, after expofing them an 
hour or two in the fun, put them up 
in boxes fingly, or upon dry fhelves 
out of the fun, to remain till the fea- 
fon for planting them again, obferving 
the fame method as before directed, 
Propagation by Off-fets.—All off- 
fets appearing about the main bulbs at 
the lifting feafon, are to be carefully 
feparated.from them, either as foon as 
they are taken up, or after the bulbs 
have lain to ripen, kept feparate, and 
planted in September or Odtober, in 
beds by themfelves, in rows fix inches 
afunder, and two or three deep, gs 
et 
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ist them remain a year or two ; then 
take them up at the proper lifting feafon 
in fummer, and manage as direéted 
the large blowing roots, 

Raifing them from Seed. The 
raifing thefe bulbs from feed, is prac- 
tifed by the curious to obtain new va- 
rieties, as well as increafe their {tock ; 
obferving, that from the time of fow- 
ing, it will be four or five years be- 
fore the bulbs will produce flowers ; 
the feed ripens in June or July, which 
may eafily be faved from your own 
plants, fuffering fome of the fineft fin- 
gles, and half doubles to ftand to ri- 
pen in perfeétion. 

The proper feafon for fowing it is 
September and O€ober; and it will 
come up in fpring following. 

It grows freely in open ground, in a 
bed or border of light earth, or if no 
great quantity is to be fown, it may 
be fowed in pots or boxes, which will 
be convenient to move occafionally to 
different fituations at different feafons. 
In either method chufe light rich earth, 
make the furface fmooth, fow the feeds 
evenly, and cover them an inch or an 
inch and a half deep; if they are fowed 
in pots or boxes, let thofe be plunged 
to the rims in a dry place, and in No- 
vember remove them either under a 
hot-bed frame to have occafional fhel- 
ter in winter, or cover them at the ap- 
proach of hard froft with fome light 
dry litter, ufing the fame precaution 
alfo to thofe fowed in beds, but let 
them be fully expofed in all mild wea- 
ther. 

The plants will come up in the 
fpring, appearing firft with very fmall 
leaves ; keep them very clean from 
weeds allthe fummer, fift a little earth 
over the bed in autumn, and in winter 
ufe the fame precaution as before; 
and in the fecond fummer, in June, 
when their leaves begin to decay, take 
up the young bulbs, to be planted out 
in nurfery-beds, which may be done 
in Augutft or September, planting them 
in {mall drills two inches deep, having 
the drills three or four inches afun- 
der: here let them ftand two years, 
fifting half an inch of earth over the 
furface in autumn, and give occafional 
soyering in winter ; after this they are 
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to be taken up at the ufual lifting-fea. 
fon, managed as the other bulbs, and 
planted in autumn where you defiga 
they fhall flower. 

The other eight fpecies and varieties 
of Hyacinths, though inferior to the 
oriental kind, yet corfideredas flowery 
perennials for embellifhing the com- 
mon borders, &c, effe& an agreea- 
ble variety, when difpofed in little 
clufters, in affemblage with other low 
fpring-flowers: planting them in au- 
tumn, any time before Chriftmas, to- 
wards the front, three, four, or five 
roots ina patch, about three inches 
deep, and they will all flower in {pring 
following. They may be fuffered to 
remain unremoved two or three years, 
when they will be increafed by off-fets 
into large bunches, and fhould then 
be taken up at the decay of the flow- 
ers and leaves in fummer, to feparate - 
the off-fets, planting the large roots a- 
gain in the borders, as before, in au- 
tumn; and the very beft of the off-fets 
that you may have occafion for, may 
be planted in nurfery-beds for a year 
or two, 

Their propagation is effeéted plen- 
tifully by the off-fets, as above-menti- 
oned, which all the forts produce in 
great plenty, and which may be taken 
up every fecond or third year, when 
the leaves decay, and the off-fets fepa- 
rated and managed as abovedirected, 

Hyacintu of Peru. See Squitt, 

HYPOCISTIS. A fiefhy produc. 
tion, growing in the warmer climates 
from the roots of different kinds of 
cifti; itsinfpiffatedjuice. This juice 
is an aftrigent, fimilar to acacia, but 
fomewhat ftronger, At prefent, itis 
fcarce otherwife made ufe of than as 
aningredient in fome of the old com- 
pofitions, 

HYSSOP, [Hy/opus.] This plant is 
eafily propagated by flips or feeds, 
The leaves have an aromatic fmell, and 
a warm pungent tafte, Befides the 
general virtues of aromatics, they are 
particularly recommended in humoral 
afthmas, coughs, and other diforders 
of the breaft and lungs; and faid to 
notably promote expectoration, 

HedgeHyssop, Se Hence Hyssop. 
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ACK-BY-THE-HEDGE[ Alliaria.] 
Sauce alone. Thisis frequent in 
hedges and fhady wafte places, flow- 

ering in May and June. The leaves 
have a bitter acrid tafte, and, when 
rubbed betwixt the fingers, a {trong 
fmell, approaching to that of garlick. 
‘They are efteemed apérient and diure- 
tic. Boerhaave direéts the ufe of this 
plant in difeafes where acidities abound, 
in cold fcurvies where there is noten- 
dency to putrefaétion, and in pleurifies 
where there is danger of a gangrene. 
Externally, it is recommended by Hil- 
danus in mortifications; by Chomel,in 
cancerous ulcers ; and by Boerhaave, 
in both: The latter reports, that in 
thefe cafes he has frequently experien- 
ced its good effeéts, Hildanus ufed to 
gather the herb for thefe purpofes in 
the fpring, and expofe it for a day to 
the aétion of a dry air in a fhady place: 
Being then committed to the prefs, it 
yielded a juice poffeffing the fmell and 
tafte of the alliaria: this, he informs 
us, with a little oil on the furface, 
keeps in perfeétion for years, 

JACOBS-LADDER, See Greek 

VALERIAN, 

JALAP, See BinnweEep, 

Baftard Jauar. Marvel of Peru. 

JAMESWORT,. See Racwort, 

JAMMOCK. Oaten bread made 

into larges loaves, 

JANUARY. The firft month of 

year, containing 31 days. 


Produ& of the Kitchen Garden. ~ 

You have now cabbages, favoys, 
broccoli, parfnips, turnips, carrots, po- 
tatoes, leeks, cellery, endive, onions, 
garlick, fhalots, beets, fkirrets, bore- 
cole, and fpinage: and in hot-beds, 
- afparagus, which was planted in No- 
vember; as alfo divers forts of fallet- 
herbs, as lettuce, creffes, turnip, rape, 
yadifh, muftard, mint, &c. &c. 

Fruits in prime, and now lafting. 
Pears: St. Germain, Virgoulee, 
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Winter Boncretien, Colmar, Double- 
Flower, Epine de Hyver, Martin Sec, 
Royal de Hyver, Citron de Hyver, Am- 
brette, Mervaile de Hyver, with many 
others of Jefs note: And for baking, 
the Cardillac, black pear of Worcetter, . 
Englith Warden, and Pickering, 
Apples : Golden Pippen, Nonpareil, 
French Pippen, Golden Ruffét, Wheel- 
er’s Rujfet, Kentifh Pippen, Holland 
Pippen, Aromatick Pippen, Harvey 
Apple, Winter Pearmain, Monftrous 
Rennet, Pear Ruffet, Aromatick Ruf- 
fet, with many others, Alfo nuts, al- 
monds, fervices, fome medilars, &c, 


Plants now-in Flower in the open air, _ 

Winter aconite, helleborafter, true 
black helebore, fome fingle anemonies, 
early winter hyacinth, polyanthus’s, 
primrofe, fnow-drops; and, ina warm 
fituation, the round-leaved {pring cy- 
clamen, Duke Van Toi Tulip, &c. 

Trees and Shrubs now in Flower. 

Laurus-tinus, Glaftonbury - thorn, 
mezerion, clematitis Bocetica, ftraw- 
berry-tree, cornelian cherry, &c. 


Plants in Flower in the Green-Houfe 

and Stove. 

The fmall and large pearl, cufhion, 
hedge-hog, tongue, fuccotrine, and 
fome other forts of aloes ; double naf- 
turtium, alaternoides erice folio, Per- 
fian cyclamens ; feveral forts of ficoi- 
des; fome geraniums, chryfanthe- 
mums, Senecio Africanus folio retufo, 
African gladiolus, hemanthus, with 
fome others. 


JARDON. A namie given by far- 
riers to a {welling on the out-fide of 
the back of a horfe. 

It generally proceeds from blows 
and kicks of other horfes; but fre- 
quently happens to managed horfes, 
by fetting them on their haunches; it 
is feldom attended with much lame- 
nefs, unlefs is has been negleéted, or 
fome little procefs of the bone Pate 
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3t fhould be firft treated with coolers 
and repeHents, fuch as hot vinegar, 
verjuices, &c, but if any fwelling con- 
tinues hard and infenfible, the beft way 
is to blifter or fire; but mild blifiers 
alone generally fucceed, 

JASMINE, [ Jafminum]. The {pe- 
cies are, 1. The Common White. 2. 
The Italian Yellow. 3. Common 
Yellow. 4. Catalonian. 5. Yellow 
Indian. 6, Azorian, or Ivy-leaved, 
7. Cape Jafmine, 

The firft fort is eafily propagated by 
Jaying down the branches which will 
take root in one year, and by cuttings 
planted imautumn. The fecond fort, 
which may be propagated in the fame 
manner, is a moretender plant. The 
third fort is eafily propagated-by fuc- 
kers or layers, The fourth may be 
propagated by budding, or inarching, 
or the firft, Thefe require theaffiftance 
of the green-houfe, as myrties and o- 
ranges. The fifth and fixth require 
only to be fheltered from fevere frofts. 
The feventh is eafily propagated by 
cuttings, which if taken from the 
young branches, and planted in pots 
filled with a loamy foil, and plunged 
into a moderate hot-bed, covering 
them clofe down with hand-glaifes, 
will foon put cut roots: then they 
may be tranfplanted each into a fepa- 
rate fmall pot, filled with the like loa- 
my earth, and plunged again into the 
hot-bed to forward their putting out 
new roots. When thefe young plants 
have obtained ftrength, they may be 
treated hardily; for fome plants have 
been kept under a common frame, 
where the pots have been plunged into 
an old bed of tanner’s bark which had 
no heat, others have been kept through 
the winter in a glafs-cafe without any 
artificial heat, toth which have fuc- 
ceeded, and the plants have flowered 
very well, and they have been more 
vigorous than thofe which were treat- 
ed tenderly. This flower, when fully 
blown, is as largeas a middling damafk 
rofe, having a very agreeable odour; 
on the firft approach it is fomething 
like that of the orange-flower, but 
when mere clofely fmelt to, has the o- 
dour of the common double white 
narciffus. The feafon of this plant 
flowering in England, is in July and 
Auguft, but in its native country it is 
fuppofed to flower great part of the 
year; for Captain Hutchinfon, who 


ety with white flowezs. 
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brought the plant over from the cape 
of Good Hope, faid there was a fue= 
ceffion of flowers on it till the fhip ar- ; 
rived ina cold climate, which put a 
ftop to its growth. 

Afrian Jasmine, [Lautana Afri- 
cana.| This is a flowerig evergreen 
brought from the Cape of Good Hope, 
bearing flowers molt part of the year, 
and is eafily propagated by cuttings, 

Scarlet Jasmine, [ Bignonia.] Trum-= 
pet flower. ‘There are feveral fpecies 
of this plant, fome of which bear the 
open air, others require a green-houfe, 
and fome a ftove, ‘They are all propa- 
gated by cuttings and layers, 

Red Jasmine, [ Plumeria.] This ts 
a tender exotic plant, of which there 
are four or five ipecies, all propagated 
by feeds. 

Perfian Jasmine, [Syringa Perfica. ] 
This fhrub rifes to the height of fix or 
eight feet, bearing flowers cf a pale 
purple colour, in large panicles, about 
the latter endof May, There is a vari- 
itis propa- 
gated by fuckers, 

JAUNDICE. A diftemper incident 
to horfes, and generally called by far- 
riers, the yellows, 

Horfes are frequently fubjeé& to this 
diftemper, which is known by a dufky. 
yellownefs of the eyes; the infide of 
the mouth and lips, the tongue and 
bars of the roof of the mouth looking 
alfo yellow, The creature is dull, and 
refufes all manner of food; the fever 
is flow, yet both that and the yellow- 
nefs increafe together, The dung is 
often hard and dry, of a pale yellow, 
or light pale green, His urine is com- 
monly of a dark dirty brown colour ; 
and, when it has feitled fome time on 
the pavement, it looks red like blood, 
He ftales with fome pain and difficul- 
ty, and if the diftemper is not check- 
ed, foon grows delirious and frantic. 
The off-fide of the belly is fometimes 
hard and diftended; and in old horfes, 
when the liver has been long difeafed, 
the cure is fcarce practicable, and the 
difeafe ends fatally with a wafting di- 
arrhea: but when the diftemper is res 
cent, and in young horfes, there is no . 
fear of a recovery, if the fovowing di- 
rections are obferved, 

Firft of all, bleed plentifully; and 
give a laxative clyfter, as horfes 
are apt to be very coftive in this 

diltemper 
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diftemper; and the next day give 
him this purge, 

Take of Indian rhubarb, powdered, 
one ounce and a half; faffrontwo 
drams, fuccotrine aloes fix drams, 
fyrup of buckthorn a fufficient 
quantity. 

If the rhubarb fhould be found too 
expenfive, omit it, and add the fame 
quantity of cream of tartar, and half 
an ounce Caftile foap, with four drams 
more of aloes. This may be repeated 
two or three times, giving intermedi- 
ately the following balls and drink, 


Take of 7Ethiop’s mineral half an 
ounce; millepedes the fame quan- 
tity; Caftile foap one ounce; 
make into a ball, and give one 
every day, and wafh it down with 
a pint of this decoétion, 


Take madder root and turmerick, 
of each four ounces; burdock 
root fliced, half a pound; Monk’s 
rhubarb four ounces; liquorice 
fiiced two ounces: boil in a gal- 
lon of forge water to three quarts; 
ftrain off, and fweeten with ho- 
ney. 


Balls of Caftile foap and turmerick 
may be given alfo for this purpofe, to 
the quantity of three or four ounces a 
day, and will in moft recent cafes fuc- 
ceed, 

By thefe means the diftemper gene- 
rally abates ina week, which may be 
difcovered by an alteration in the horfe’s 
eyes and mouth; but the medicines 
mutt be continued till the yellownefs 
is entirely removed, Should the dif- 
temper prove obftinate, and not fubmit 
to this treatment, you muft try more 
potent remedies, viz, mercurial phyfic, 
repeated two or three times et proper 
intervals; and then the following balls: 


Take falt of tartar two ounces, cin- 
nabar of antimony four ounces, 
live millepedes and filings of fteel 
of each four ounces, Caftile orVe- 
nice foap half a pound: make into 
balls of the fize of pullet’s eggs, 
and give one night and morning, 
with a pint of the above drink, 

It will be proper, on his recovery, 

to give him two or three mild purges, 
and, if a full fat horfe, to put in a 
rowel, 

The jaundice or yellows in cows is 

the moft frequent diforder that this 
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ufeful beaft is liable to, and peculiarly 
demands care, as it often brings on 
murrain, lafk or fcowering, dropfy, 
&c. but is foon difcovered by the gall’s 
running all over the cellular mem- 
brane, and tinging the eyes, and is the 
fame difeafe as the jaundice in man3 
the beaft becomes fluggifh, and the 
cow lofes her milk and loaths her food, 
and fhe becomes weak and totters in 
her gait ; and the hair ftarts, 

The remedies depend on the {tate of 
the dung. If the beaft doesnot fcower, 
but has dunged orderly, 


Take a handful of celandine, boil 
itin a quart of water to a pint ; 
to the itrained liquor add one 
ounce of turmeric, and half an 
ounce of coriander feeds in pow- 
der, for a drink every morning; 


Or, Take liquorice root, annifeeds, 
and turmeric root, each in pow= 
der, one ounce, for a dofe every 
morning in warm ale, 


If the beaft fhould fcower at the 
fame time, add a handful of mugwort, 
or wormwood, one ounce of tormen- 
til root, and boil a few minutes na 
pint of water; add one ounce ofiar- 
menian bole, and half an ounce of 
mithridate, for a dofe; givinga Tee 
ftrigent clyfter every night. 

If the beaft fhould be very weak, and 
negle& her food, (which fhould be 
good hay) let fome flices of bread 
foaked in ale be frequently given ; this 
willfupport amazingly, and be of the 
moft infinite fervice in a fcowering 3 
with the yellows, green meat fhould be 
particularly avoided, and bran with a 
handful of rice in it be fet before her 
for food. 

ICEPLANT. A fpecies of ficoides, 

JERUSALEM ARTICHOKE, See 
ARTICHOKE, 

Jerusarem Sacre, [Pulmonaria 
Maculofa.] Spotted Lungwort. This 
is met with in gardens, the leaves are 
of a green colour fpotted with white ; 
of an herbaceous glutinous taite, with- 
out any fmell, They fland recom- 
mended againft ulcers of the lungs, 
phthifes, and other like diforders : ne- 
verthelefs experience gives little coune 
tenance to thefe virtues, nor does the 
prefent practice expect them. 

JerusaLtem Cowsuip,. Lungwort. 

JESUITS-BARK, See Peruvians 
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JEWS-EAR. See Fews Ear, 

JEWS-MALLOW, Corthorus,] This 
plant is faid to be fown by the Jews 
about Aleppo, as a pot-herh, There 
are feveral fpecies, but too tender to 
bear the open air in England. They 
are propagated by feeds. 

IMMORTAL EAGLE FLOWER, 
See BALSAMINE, 

INARCHING, Grafting by ap- 

oach, 

INCLOSURE. The feparation of 
€ommon grounds into diftin@ poffef- 
fions. 

Inclofures afcertain to every man his 
juft and due property, and thereby pre- 
vent an infinity of trefpaffes, injuries, 
and other fources of ruinouslitigation, 
They keep the land warm, and add to 
its fertility, by fcreening it from vio- 
Jent and nipping winds, which other- 
wife frequently deftroy whole crops ; 
and they alfo defend it from thofe dry- 
ing and fcorching winds, which fo of- 
ten blaft at once the hufbandman’s, 
till then well-grounded, expeétation. 
- They afford fhade in the fummer, and 
fhelter in the winter, for cattle, which 
would otherwife deftroy more with 
their feet than they eat with their 
mouths, and which, for want of thefe, 
might, as Mr. Worlidge obferves, lofe 
more of their fat or fiefh in one fultry 
day, than they gain in three cold ones. 
Their cuttings afford fuel to the induf- 
trious hufbandman, and, if carefully 
planted and preferved, they will here 
and there furnifh him with timber for 
his carts, ploughs, and other utenfils, 
befides fometimes ufeful fruits. They 
are an excellent encouragement to good 
hufbandry, and a great remedy againft 
beggary, by employing many poor peo- 
ple in the labour which either the ma- 
king, or the mending of them con- 
ftantly requires, and which is amply 
repaid by the increafe of crops. 

INCUBATION, Sitting on eggs 
to hatch them, : 

INDIAN ARROWROOT. 
ARROWROOT, 

Inpian CRrEss. 

Inpran Corn, 
Wear. 

Inpian Fic, See Indian Fic, 

Inpran Lear, [Malabathrum.] 
This leaf is of a green colour, firm 
texture, very fmooth on one fide, lefs 
fo on the other, on which run three 
remarkable ribs through its whole 


See 


See Indian CrEss. 
See GuINEA 
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length. Lemery and Pomet affirm, 
that thefe leaves have no perceptible 
fmell or tafte; Herman and others, 
that they have a very great fhare of 
both: thofe met with in our fhops 
have little or no fmell till they are 
well rubbed, when they emit an agree- 
able fpicy odour : on chewing they are 
found to have a faint tafte, fomewhat 
of theclove kind. This drug is of ne 
farther ufe in medicine, than as an ine 
gredient in the mithridate and theria- 
ca; and is, when in its greateft per- 
fection, much inferior to the mace, 
which our college dire& as a fucceda- 
neum to it, 

INDIGO, This forms a moft ef- 
fential branch of trade in Carolina, is 
a plant not unlike our fern when 
grown, and is fcarcely diftinguifhable 
from lucerne grafs when young, its 
leaves are pennated, the flowers con- 
fift of five leaves, and are of a papili- 
onaceous kiud, the uppermoft petal 
being larger and rounder than the reft, 
and lightly furrowed on the fide; in 
the middie of the flower is produced 
the ftile, which afterwards becomes a 
feed-pod. They cultivate three forts 
of indigo on different foils, firft the 
French or Hifpaniola indigo, which 
has a long tap-root, requires a deep 
rich foil, and is principally cultivated 
in the internal parts of the country, 
which lie moft foutherly, being the 
leaft hardy, and not well bearing the 
winters of Carolina to the northward, 

The fecond is the Bahama or falfe 
Gautimala, which bears the winter 
better, is a ftronger plant, and more 
fruitful, and is capable of being culti- 
vated on the worft foils in the coun- 
try, but is inferior to the firft in qua- 
lity of its dye, The third fort is a 
native, and is confequently more cul- 
tivated than the others. 

The time of fowing their indigo is 
after the firft rains which fucceed the 
vernal equinox: The feed is fown in 
drills about eighteen or twenty inches 
apart, when it comes up it muft be 
carefully kept from weeds and worms ; 
when full grown it is about eighteen 
inches high, and when beginning te 
bloffom it is fit for cutting, which will 
be about the beginning of July: To- 
wards the. end of Auguft they cut a- 
gain, and about Michaelmas, if all 
things happen right, a third cutting is 
obtained: The general produce on 

good 
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£00d land is from forty to fixty pounds 
per acre, and a negro on an average 
can manage two acres of the plants, 
and finifh the manutaéture of the 
drug. In the cutting, great care is re- 
guifite to preferve the farina of the 
plant, as great part of the beauty of 
the drug depends on that circum- 
ftance. 

The apparatus for indigo tho’ con- 
fiderable, is not expenfive, for befides 
a pump, the whole confifts of vats and 
veffels of cyprefs wood, which the 
country itfelr produces: when cut, 
the plant is brought and Iaid ina large 
vat called a {teeper, which is filled 
with water, and here left from twelve 
to fixteen hours, according tothe wea- 
ther, when it begins to ferment, fwel!, 
rife, and grow fenfibly warm ; to pre- 
vent its fermenting over the vat, pieces 
of wood are fixed to keep it down to 
its proper height; when the liquor be- 
gins to fink below the point, they fup- 
pofe the fermentation to be arrived at 
its due pitch, and it begins to abate; 
the overfeer then opens a cock, and 
Jets off the liquor into another veftel, 
which they term the beater, 

This liquor ftrongly impregnated 
with the particles of the indigo, they 
work and agitate about in the beater 
with wicker bafkets without bottoms, 
and continue this agitation without 
ceafing till it froths, heats, and fer- 
ments above the edge of the beater ; to 
allay this fermentaticn, a little oil is 
poured in, and the beating again re- 
newed, for twenty, thirty, or forty mi- 
nutes, or until a fmall muddy grain 
begins to appear, which is the indigo 
granulating. 

To difcover this the better, and to 
find when the liquor is fufficiently agi- 
tated, they put fome of it continually 
in glaffes, or on plates, and from 
thence make their obfervations, and 
when they fuppofe the granulation 
near at hand, they add a little lime 
water from another veffel, which con- 
fiderably quickens the work ; the li- 
quor appears of a purple hue, the 
whole becomes muddy, and the indi- 
gO granulates more completely, It is 
now fuffered to fettle, and the clearer 
part is let off into other veffels, letting 
off the water ftill as it fettles, until 
only the muddy part remains, which 
is put into bags of coarfé linen, where 
it remains gill che moifiure is entirely 
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drained off; after this, it is cautionfly 
expofed to the fun in boxes or frames, 
till it is completely dried, and forms 
the drug called indigo. 
INOCULATING, or Buppine, 
This is commonly praétifed upon alt 
forts of {tone fruit in particular, fuch 
as peaches, neCtarines, cherries, plumbs, 
&c, as alfo upon oranges and jafmines, 
and 1s preferable to any fort of graft- 
ing for moft forts of tender fruit, The 
method of performing it is as follows: 
You muit be provided with a fharp 
penknife, having a fiat hatt (the ufe 
of which is to raife rhe bark of the- 
flock to admit the bud,) and fome 
found ‘bafs mat, .which fhould be 
fcaked in water to encreafe its ftrength, 
and make it more pliable; then having 
taken off the cuttings of the trees you 
would propagate, you fhould chufe a 
fmooth part of the ftock about five or 
fix inches above the furface of the 
ground, if defigned for dwarfs, but if 
tor {tandards they fhould be budded 
fix feet above ground; then with your 
knife make an horizontal cut crofs the 
rind of the ftock, and from the middle. 
of that cut make a flit downwards a- 
bout two inches in length, fo that it 
may be in the form of a T ; but you 
mutt be careful not to cut too deep, 
Jeft you wound theftock): then having 
cut off the leaf from the bud, leaving 
the foot-ftalk remaining, you fhould 
make a crofs cut about half an inch 
below the eye, and with your knife flit 
off the bud, with part of the wood to 
it, in form of an efcutchen: This 
done, you muft with your knife pull 
off that part of the wood which was 
taken with the bud, obferving whether 
the eyes of the bud be left to it or not 
(for all thofe buds which lofe their 
eye in ftripping, fhould be thrown 
away, being good for nothing:) then 
haying gently raifed the bark of the 
{tock where the crofs incifion was 
made, with the flat haft of your pen- 
Knife cleave the bark from the wood, 
and thruft the bud therein, obferving 
to place it fmooth between the rind 
and the wood of the ftock, cutting off 
any part of the rind belonging to the 
bud, which may be too long for the 
flit made in ftock; and fo the having 
exactly fitted the bud to the fiock, you 
muit tie them clofely round with bafs 
mat, beginning at the under part of 
tlie flit, and fo proceed to the top, ta- 
king 
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king care that you do not bind round 
the eye of the bud, which fhould be 
left open, 

When your buds have been inocu- 
lated three weeks ora month, you will 
fee which of them have taken; thofe 
of them which appear fhrivelled and 
black being dead, but thofe which re- 
main frefh and plump you may depend 
are joined; at this time you fhould 
loofen the bandage, which if not done 
in time, will pinch the ftock, and 
greatly injure, if not deftroy the bud, 

The March following you muft cut 
off the ftock about the bud, floping it 
that the wet may pafs off, and not en- 
ter the {tock ; to this part of the ftock 
left above the bud, it is very proper 
to faften the fhoot which the bud 
makes in fummer, to fecure it from be- 
ing blown out; but this part of the 
ftock muft continue on no longer 
than one year, after which it muft be 
cut off clofe above the bud, that the 
ftock may be covered thereby. 

The time for inoculating is from the 
middle of June until the middle of Au- 
guft, according to the forwardnefs of 
the feafon, and the particular forts of 
trees to be increafed; which may ea- 
fily be known by trying the buds, whe- 
ther they will come off well from the 
wood, But the moft general rule is, 
when you obferve the buds formed at 
the extremity of the fame year’s fhoot, 
which isa fign of their having finithed 
their {pring growth, 

JOB’s-TEARS, [Coix.] It is an 
annual plant. which feidom ripens its 
feeds in England, unlefs the feafon 
proves very warm; from a thick fi- 
brous root is fent out two or three 
jointed ftalks, which rife two feet high, 
garnifhed with fingle, long, narrow 
leaves at each joint, refembling thofe 
of the reed ; at the bafe of the leaves 
come out the fpikes of flowers, ftand- 
ing on fhort foot-ftalks; the feed is 
hard, fmooth, and of a grey colour, 
greatly refembling the feeds of Grom- 
well, from whence this plant has been 
by feveral writers titled Lithofpernum. 

INOM, or Innom Bartey. Such 
barley as is fown the fecond crop after 
the ground is fallowed. 

INSECT. A general name for the 
fmaller kinds of animals. 

With regard to the generation of in- 
feéts, the world is now in general con- 
vinced, that they are not bred from cor- 

Vor. I, 
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ruption, but from eggs, though the 
contrary was believed by the ancients, 

Malpighi, Swammerdam, and Redi, 
have abundantly confuted the do&rine 
of equivocal generation, as well as the 
chimerical transformation of the ca- 
terpillar into the butterfly, and have 
fhewn, that all the members of the 
butterfly were inclofed under the nym= 
pha or fkin of the caterpillar, as the 
parts of a plant are in the feed. 

Infeéts take particular care to depo- 
fit their eggs or femen in fuch places 
where they may have a fufficient incu- 
bation, and where the young, when 
hatched, may have proper food till 
they can fhift for themfelves, Thofe 
whofe food is in the water, lay their 
eggs there; thofe to whom flefh is a 
proper food, in fiefh ; and thofe to 
whom the fruits or leaves of vegetables 
are food, are accordingly depofited 
there, but conftantly the fame kind in 
the fame tree. As for others that re- 
quire a greater degree of warmth, they 
are provided by the parent with fome 
place in or about the body of other 
animals, as the feathers of birds, hair 
of beafts, fcales of fifh, in the nofe, 
in the flefh, nay fome in the bowels of . 
man, and other creatures. And as for 
others, they make them nefts, by dig- 
ging in the earth, wood, &c. carrying 
in and fealing up provifions that ferve 
for the produétion of their young, and 
for their food when produced, 

There is obferved in flies, butterflies, 
&c. a kind of glue, by which the fe- 
male faftens her eggs to the bearing 
buds of trees, &c. fo as not to be hurt 
by rain or froft. ; 

Mr. Ardry, in his treatife De la Ge- 
neration des vers dans le Corps de 
Pr Homme, takes notice, that the an- 
cients were miftaken in denying that 
infe&s breathed, on account of their 
wanting lungs; for modern obferva- 
tions convince us, that infeéts have a 
greater number of lungs than any o- 
ther animals, They alfo thought that 
they had no blood, as many of them 
had no red liquor like ours; but it is 
not the colour, but the ufe of the li- 
quor that is to be regarded. They 
alfo believed that they had no hearts 5 
whereas our microfcopes now difcover 
that, when infeéts have feveral lungs, 
they have alfo feveral hearts ; and this 


‘in particular is obfervable in filkworms, 


who have.a continued chain of hearts 
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from the head almoft to the extremity 
of the tail; and, as is apparent from 
feveral infeéts, who give figns of life, 
long after they are divided into feveral 
parts. 

Infe&ts want no parts that are either 
neceffary or conyenient for their ufe, 
or to render them compleat in their 
kind, Some affirm that earth-worms, 
and thofe round-tailed worms, which 
are found in the inteftines of men, 
horfes, &c. as alfo fnails and horfe- 
leeches, are hermaphrodies ; but that 
fuch worms as become flies, and that 
filk-worms, are not fo, being of no 
fex, but nefts full of real animals, 
which in time come out with wings, 

Several forts of infeéts do irreparable 
injury to the hufbandman, though fo 
very minute as hardly to be difcovered. 

Amongothers, afmall kind of worm 
gets into the roots, chiefly of oats and 
wheat, and, working upward, deftroys 
all the infide of the plant, which pe- 
rifhes foon after. M, Duhamel fuf- 
peéts it to have been an infec of this 
kind that deftroyed vaft quantities of 
wheat in the neighbourhood of Ge- 
neva, and of which M. de Chateau- 
vieux fent him the following account. 
** Our wheat, fays that illuftrious huf- 
bandman, in the month of May 1755, 
fuftained a lofs which even that culti- 
vated according to the New Hufbandry 
did not efcape, We found in it many 
little white worms, which afterwards 
became of a chefnut colour, They 
poft themfelves between the blades, 
and eat the ftems. They are ufually 
found between the firft joint and the 
roots, Every ftalk which they attack- 
ed grew no more, but became yellow 
and withered, The fame misfortune 
befel us in the year 1732. Thefe in- 
fe&s appeared about the middle of 
May, and made fuch havock that the 
crop was almoft deftroyed.”’ 

Mr. Lifle mentions, thaton the 13th 
and 14th of June, in pulling up wheat 
in ear, and fow-thiftles, he obferved, a- 
mong the upper part of the roots of 
thefe, knots or clufters of grafs lice, 
or green locufts, as he calls them, 
which appeared whiteft when they were 
but juft come to their fhape, and as 
yet under ground: and among moft 
of thefe clufters he obferved a fly at 
her incubation, very turgid, of a whi- 
tifh matter; fhe being then blowing 
thefe infects, Her wings were black, 
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and he thought her plainly the fame 
as the locufts, excepting that it had 
wings. He did not find more than 
one fly at any one root. 

We too often find, in our kitchen 
gardens, a fort of vermin called vine- 
fretter. They fix upon the roots of le- 
guminous plants, which afterwards 
gradually turn yellow, anddie. M, 
Tillet fays, he has obferved the fame 
infect in the roots of wheat. 

The cuckow-fpit, or fpit-forth, as it 
is commonly termed, lodges itfelf 
principally in the joints of plants, fel- 
dom appears before the latrer end of 
May, and is moft common when rain 
has fallen after a feries of dry weather, 
M. Poupart, in his account of this lit- 
tle creature, fays, that as foon as it is 
out of its egg, it goes toa plant, which 
it touches with its fundament, and 
faftens there a white drop of liquor 
full of air; that it drops a fecond near 
the firft, then a third, and fo on till it 
covers itfelf all over with a fcum or 
froth, which keeps it from the heat of 
the fun, or fpiders that would fuck it, 
But Mr, Lifle takes this liquid to beno- 
thing but the nightly dew, which falls 
on the fork or joint of the plant, where 
the little infe& works it into froth 
with its probofcis, as with a bellows, 

St. JOHN’s-BREAD, See Bean- 
TREE, 

St. Joun’s- Wort, [Hypericum.] 
This grows wild in woods and uncul- 
tivated places throughout England. 
Its tafte is rough and bitterifh; the 
fmell difagreeable. Hypericum has 
long been celebrated as a corroborant, 
diuretic, and vulnerary; but more 
particularly in hyfterical and maniacal 
diforders: it has been reckoned of 
fuch efficacy in thefe laft, as to have 
thence received the name of fuga de~ 
monum, It isobfervable, that the flow- 
ery tops tinge expreffed oils of a red 
colour (which very few vegetable fub- 
ftances will do) and communicate a 
blood red to reétified fpirit, The oil 
tinged by them is kept in the fhops, 

Sweet Joun. A_ natrow-leaved 
Sweet-William, See CaRNATION, 

Joun-Aprie. Anapple fo called, 

JONQUIL, See Darropiu. 

JUG. Meadow or pafture, 

IPECACOANHA. A root brought 
from the Spanifh Weft-Indies. It is 
divided into two forts, Peruvian and 
Brazilian: but the. eye diftinguifhes 

three, 
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three, afh -coloured or grey, brown, and 
white. The afh-coloured, or Peruvian 
ipecacoanha of the fhops, is a fmall 
wrinkled root, bent and contorted in- 
to a great variety of figures, brought 
over in fhort pieces, full of wrinkles, 
and deep circular fiffures, quite down 
to a fmall white woody fibre that runs 
in the middle of each piece ; the cor- 
tical’ part is compaét, brittle, looks 
fmooth and refinous upon breaking: 
it has very little fmell; the tafte is 
bitterifh and fubacrid, covering the 
tongue, as it were, with a kind of mu- 
cilage. The brown is fmall, and 
fomewhat more wrinkled than the 
foregoing, of a brown or biackifh co- 
lour without, and white within; this 
is brought from Brazil, The white 
fort is woody, has no wrinkles, and no 
percéptible bitternefs in tafte. The 
firft fort (the afhcoloured, or grey ipe- 
cacoanha) is that ufually preferred for 
medicinal ufe, The brown has been 
fometimes obferved, even ina fmaH 
dofe, to produce violent effects. The 
white, though taken in a large one, has 
fcarce any effect at all: Mr. Geoffroy 
calls this fort baftard ipecacoanha, 
and complains that itis an impofition 
upon the public. To what fpecies of 
plant the ipecacoanha belongs, hasnot 
as yet been determined, Geoffroy, 
Neuman, Dale, and Sir Hans Sloane, 
inform us, that the roots of a kind of 
apocynum (dog’s bane) are too fre- 
quently brought over in its ftead: and 
inftances are giver of ill confequences 
following from the ule of thefe roots : 
if the marks above laid down, parti- 
-cularly the ath colour, brittlenefs, deep 
wrinkles, and bitterifh tafte, be care- 
fully attended to, all miftakes of this 
kind may be prevented, 

Ipecacoanha was firft brought into 
Europe about the middle of laft cen- 
tury, and an account of it publifhed a- 
bout the fame time by Pifo; but it 
did not come into general ufe till about 
the year 1636, when Helvetius, under 
the patronage of Lewis XIV, introdu- 
ced it into praétice, The root is one 
of the miideft and fafeft emetics we 
are acquainted with; and has this pe- 
culiar advantage, that if it fhould not 
operate by vomit, it paffes off by the 
other emunétories, It was firft intro- 
duced among us with the charaéter of 
an almoft infallible remedy in dyfente- 
ries, and other inveterate fluxes ; as 
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alfoin diforders proceeding from ob- 
ftruétions of long {tanding; norhas it 
loft much of its reputation by time, 
It dyfenteries, it almoft always pro- 
duces happy effeéts, and often performs 
acurein a very fhort fpace of time. 
In other fluxes of the belly, in begin- 
ning dyfenteries, and fuch as are of a 
malignant kind, or where the patient 
breathes a tainted air, it has not been 
found equally fuccefsful: in thefe 
cafes it is neceffary to continue the 
ufe of this medicine for feveral days, 
and to join with it opiates, diaphore- 
tics, and thelike. This root, given in 
fubftance, is as effectual, if not more 
fo than any of the preparations of it: 
the pure refin ats as a ftrong irritating 
emetic, but is of little fervice in dyf- 
enteries ; whilft an extraét prepared 
with water is almoft of equal fervice 
in thefe cafes with the root itfelf, tho” 
it has little effet as an emetic. Geof- 
froy concludes from hence, that the 
chief virtue of ipecacoanha in dyfen- 
teries depends upon its gummy fub- 
ftance, which lining the inteftines with 
a foft mucilage, when their own mu- 
cus has been abraded, occafions their 
exulcerations to heal, and defends 
them from the acrimony of the juices: 
and that the refinous part, in which 
the emetic quality refides, is required 
where the morbific matter is lodged 
in the glands of the ftomach and in- 
teftines. But if the virtues of this 
root were entirely owing to its muci- 
laginous, or gummy part, pure gums 
or mucilages might be employed to 
equal advantage, Water, affifted by 
a boiling heat, takes up from all ye- 
getables a confiderable portion of refi- 
nous along with the gummy matter : 
if the ipecacoanha, remaining after the 
action of water, be digefted with pure 
{pirit, it will not yield half fo much 
refin as at firft: fo that the aqueous 
extract differs from the crude root only 
in degree, being proportionably lefs re- 
finous, and having lefs effect, both as 
an emetic, andin the cure of dyfente- 
ries. The virtues of ipecacnanha, jn 
this diforder, depend upon its promot- 
ing perfpiration, the freedom of which 
is here of the utmoft importance, and 
an increafe of which, even in health- 
ful perfons, is generally obferved to 
fupprefs the evacuation by ttool, In 
dyfenteries, the fkin is for the moft 
part dry and tenfe, and perfpiration 
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obftruéted: the common diaphoretics 
pafs off without effect through the in- 
teftinal canal: but ipecacoanha, if the 
patient, after a puke or two, be co- 
vered up warm, brings ona plent- 
ful fweat, After the removal of the 
dyfentery, it is necefiary to continye 
the ufe of the medicine for fome time 
longer, in order to prevent a relapte : 
for this purpofe, a few grains, divided 
into feverai dofes, fo as not to occafion 
any fenfible evacuation, may be exhi- 
bited every day; by this means the 
cure is effectually eftablifhed. And 
indeed {mall dofes, given even from the 
beginning, have been often found to 
have better effeis in the cure of this 
difeafe than larger.ones. Geoffroy in- 
forms us, from his own experience, 
that he has obferved ten grains of the 
powder to aé& as effectually as a fcru- 
ple or two ; and therefore confines the 
dofe betwixt fix and ten grains. 

IRONWOOD, [Syderoxilum.] This 
Is a native of warm climates, and will 
not bear the air of England, unlefs pre- 
ferved in ftoves; it may be propagated 
by layers and feeds. 
 IRONWORT, [Sideritis.] This 

plant will bear the open air, and may 
be propagated by feeds, It is only ad- 
mitted into the gardens for the fake 
of variety. 

JUDAS-TREE, [Cercis.] The fpe- 
cies are, 1, The common Judas Tree. 
2, The Canada Judas Tree. 3. The 
Carolina Judas Tree, with pointed 
leaves, 

The firft of thefe is a native of the 
warmer parts of Europe, and abounds 
in Italy, Spain, and the fouthern parts 
of France. 

The fecond fort is common in Vir- 
ginia, New-England, Canada, and 
moft of the northern countries of A- 
merica, where it is called Red Bud, 
from the beautiful colour of its flow- 
er-buds. 

The third fort is a common plant in 
the woods of Carolina, but differs 
from the other two in the form of its 
leaves, which are pointed, the former 
being nearly round; the flowers of 
this too are fmaller, and the plants, for 
three or four years, require alittle more 
fhelter in cafe of hard winters, - after 
which they will bear our climate per- 
feétly well in an ordinary fituation, 

Thefe trees may be propagated by 
Jayers, which will make handfome e- 
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nough plants if properly trained ; but 
the feedlings are {till better, and feeds 
from the places of their native growth 
are preferable to thofe faved in Britain, 
being larger and better ripened, 

As foon as thofe feeds are either re- 
ceived from abroad, or gathered at 
home, after having been made quite 
dry, let them be mixed with loofe fand, 
and preferved from froft and wet till 
the latter end of March, as the wea- 
ther is more or lefs fayourable, About 
this time fow them ona bed of rich 
mellow dry foil, and cover them half 
aninch deep. In four or five weeks 
the plants will begin to appear, when 
the bed ought to be hooped over, and, 
when neceffary, covered with mats, 
firft to proteét them from the cold 
frofty winds frequent at that feafon, 
and exceflive rains which fometimes 
burft them, and afterwards to fcreen 
them from the fcorching heat of the 
fun, which will much accelerate their 
growth. From their appearance above 
ground, they muft be gently, though 
frequently watered in the mornings 
while the weather continues cold, but 
afterwards in the evenings when mild, 
In this fituation they will require no 
more trouble, than, in cafe of a fevere 
winter, throwing the mats over them 
in ftorms, and removing them regularly 
as the air becomes temperate, 

The fucceeding {pring, as foon as 
the buds begin to fwell, remove the 
plants from the feminary to a nurfery 
of the fame kind of well-prepared 
loofe foil ; fhorten the top-roots, and 
plant them in rows two feet and a 
half diftant, and about a foot afunder 
in the row ; give them a gentle water- 
ing, which ought to be frequently re- 
peated in the evenings of dry weather 
during the fummer months, and keep 
the foil about them clean and mellow, 
Thefe trees naturally grow in a wild 
irregular manner, and, when left to 
unaffifted nature, are rather of the 
bufhy fhrub kind, To correét this 
defect, place a ftake firm by the fide 
of each plant; and as it advances in 
height, tie the leading fhoot to it with 
a piece of foft bafs, which direétion it 
will afterward retain, and the plants 
will grow ftraight and regular. In 
cafe the following winter fhould prove 
fevere, it may be neceflary to throw 
fome peafe-ftraw over the ground, to 
keep the frofis from injuring the roots, 

and, 
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and, the fucceeding fpring, let it be 
dug into the ground between the rows, 
At this time let all the low-growing 
branches of the former year be cut 
clofe away, that they may not impede 
the vigorous growth of the leading 
fhoot, which muft be conftantly tied 
to the ftake as it advances in height ; 
but though the loweft, all the fmall 
branches are not to be taken away, 
that the main one may not be drawn 
too tall and flender, but advance with 
bulk proportioned to its height. If 
thefe circumftances are attended to, 
the plants will only require the additi- 
onal trouble of keeping them clean 
during their abode here. 

The Judas-tree fhould not remain 
longer than two years in the fame nur- 
fery from the feed-bed, and therefore, 
the fucceeding fpring, may either be 
planted out where they are to remain, 
or (which Mr. Boutcher rather advifes) 
be committed to another nurfery, and 
planted at greater intervals, for two 
years longer, where they may be treated 
in the fame manner as has been di- 
rected; by which time, they will be 
large, handfome, hardy plants, 

JUG. A drinking veffel with a 
{welling belly. 

JUJUBES, [Fujube.] A half-dried 
fruit brought from France. Jujubes 
have a pleafant {weet tafte, They are 
recommended in an acrimonious {tate 
of the juices; in coughs from thin 
fharp defluxions ; and in heat of u- 
rine: but they are at prefent, among 
us, a ftranger to medicinal pra€tice, 
and to the fhops. 

JULIANS. Dame’s flower, 

JULY. The feventh month of the 
year, containing 31 days. 

Produ& of the Kitchen Garden, 

Artichoak, cauliflowers, cabbages, 
carrots, beans, peafe, kidney-beans, 
turnips, lettuces, cucumbers, melons, 
all forts of fallet, finochia, onions, 
garlick, rocambole, parfley, chervil, 
beets, horfe-radifh, eariy potatoes, bu- 
rach, radifhes, marygolds, aromatic 
herbs, &c. 

Fruits in prime, and now lafting. 

Pears: Primative, Robine, Petit 
Mufcat, Cuiffe Madam, Mufcadelle- 
rouge, Orange Mufk, and fomeothers, 
The black pear of Worcefter, and 
Lord Cheyne’s green pear, if well pre- 
ferved, remain yet in being. 

Apples: Codlin, margaret. apple, 
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white -juneating, Stubbard’s apple, 
fummer coftin, fummer pearmain, 
pomme de Rambour. The John ap- 
ple, ftone pippin, and oaken pin, yet 
remain of the former year, 

Cherries : Kentith, Duke, Gaf- 
coign’s-heart, Carnation, Lukeward, 
Ox-heart, Amber-heart, Coroon, white 
Spanifh, amber, and black-cherries. 

Peaches: Brown and white Nutmeg, 
and Anne Peaches, 

Neétarines: Fairchild’s early nut- 
meg, Newington, Roman red, Elruge, 
and the Brunion, 

Plumbs: Jaun Hative, Morocco, 
Orleans, blue Primordian, Violet, 
Royal, Blue Perdrigon, Mirabelle, Im- 
perial, white Matchlefs, Maitre Claude, 
Green Gage, Fotheringham, Damai- 
fine, Drap d’Or, Gros Damas Violet, 
Chefton, with fome others. 

Apricots: The Orange, Roman, 
Breda, Algier, Bruxelles, and Turkey, 

Goofeberries, rafpberries, aiid cur- 
rants, and in cold fituations, white, 
green, and Chili {trawberries, 

And in the Stove, the Anana or 
Pine Apple. 

Plants now in Flower in the Pleafure 

Garden. 

Carnations, pinks, female balfamine, 
Marvel of Peru, bean caper, capficum 
indicum, everlafting pea, fweet-fcented 
pea, golden rod of feveral kinds, French 
Marygold, African, amaranthus’s, a- 
maranthoides, fcarlet lychnis, double 
rofe campion, Virginian fpiderwort, 
annual {tock-july-flower, China pink, 
double ptarmica or fneezewort, lark- 
fpurs, fome forts of ftarwort, fun-flo- 
wer of different kinds, moly’s, virgin’s 
bower, fcarlet martagon, double white 
lily, day lily, ornithogalum, peach-lea- 
ved campanula, red valerian, French 
willow, acanthus, lychnideas two or 
three kinds, poppies of divers kinds, 
great gentian, {weet fultan three kinds, 
Indian fcabious, Venus looking-glafs, 
nigella, Venus navelwort, thorn apple, 
dwarf annual ftock, dwarf lychnis, 
lupines of feveral forts, linarias feveral 
forts, white hellebore, Spanifii figwort, 
antirrhinum or calves fnout of feveral 
forts, hieraciums of feveral kinds, and 
fome others of lefs note. 

Hardy Trees and Shrubs now in Flower. 

Several forts of rofes, Dutch, late- 
red, ever-green, Englifh long-blowing, 
fcarlet Virginian, and late white honey~ 
fuckles, Spanifh broom, Virginian aca- 

Cia, 
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cia, the tulip-tree, fhrub cinquefoil, 
common white, yeliow, and dwarf yel- 
Yow jafmines, fpirea-with yellow leaves, 
ditto with marth elder- leaves, Catefby’s 
climber, double and fingle pomegra- 
nates, paffion-flower, trumpet flower 
oleafter or wild olive, agnus caftus, al- 
thea frutex, bladder fena, cytiffus lu- 
natus, cifttufes two or-three kinds, Ca- 
nary hypeticum, phlomis or fage tree 
two or three forts, with fome others, 

Plants in Flower in the Green-Houfe 

and Stove, 

Oranges and lemons, myrtles, amo- 
mum Plinii, barba Jovis or filver buth, 
ciftus halim folio, ciftus ledon, two or 
three forts ; Spanifh yellow Indian a- 
zorian, Arabian and ilex-leaved jaf- 
mines, geraniums of feveral forts, tree 
icabioustwo forts, colutea 7Bthiopica, 
apocynums of feveral kinds, blue and 
fcarlet cardinal’s fiower, caffias oftwo 
forts, Acacia Indica Aldini; Guido- 
nia Ulmi facie, the fenfitive and hum- 
ble plants, coral-tree, lotus argentea 
cretica, and lotus hemorrhoidalis a- 
nonis, two or three forts, granadillas 
two or three forts, coffee-tree, white 
Spanifth broom, Fabago Africana ar- 
borefcens flore fulphureo, &c, Olean- 
ders red, white, fweet-fcented and 
double-flowered, frittillaria craffa both 
forts, feveral forts of ficoides, fmall 
creeping cereus, Cotyledons of feveral] 
forts, fedums feveral kinds, Ketmias 
of feveral forts, tithymals of feveral 
forts, Ricinus or palma Chrifti, Rici- 
noides folio multifido, blue umbellated 
throat wort, convolvulufes feveral forts, 
double Indian nafturtium, myrto cif- 
tus, polygala frutefcens, digitalis acan- 
thoides, heliotropium feorodoniz fo- 
lio, gnaphalium maritimum, elychry- 
fums feveral forts, caltha Africana 
croci folio, &c. Anemonofpermos of 
feveral forts, Dorias feveral forts, blue 
African umbellated hyacinth, Indian 
reed of two or three forts, aloes of fe- 
veral forts, Yucca, phalangium folliis 
cepaceis, Zeylon lily, dracunculoides, 
baffellas, tetragonocarpos, viburnums 
two or three forts, olives, rhamnufes 
two or three forts, papaya, tifyrinchi- 
um, Indian figs of feveral kinds, mo- 
mordica, caper-tree, phytolacca, with 
fome others, 

Wedicinal plants which may be now ga- 
thered for ufe. 

Fomentil, Winter favory, ros folis, 
(neezewort, clown’s woundwort;eriga- 
nums, toadflax, worm-wood, wild and 
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wood fage, clary, endweed, goat's rues 
waterdock, maftic, fweet cicely, pur- 
flane, with moft of thofe mentioned 
for June, 

JUNE. The 6th month of the year 
containing 30 days, 

The Products of the Kitchen Garden. 

Caulifiowers, cabbages, beans, peafe, 
artichokes, carrots, turneps, cabbage, 
brown Dutch, Imperial, Silefia, white 
and black cos; royal and green cab- 
bage lettuces; all forts of young fallet 
herbs, as creffes, chervil, corn fallet, 
muftard, rape, turnep, &c. 

All forts of fweet herbs, as lavender, 
thyme, winter favory, hyffop, marum, 
ftzechas, &c. as alfo fage, clary, rofe- 
mary, Origanum, penny-royal, mint, 
baum, and many other forts of medi- 
cinal plants ; as alfo purflain, cucum- 
bers, melons, finochia, parfley, forrel, 
with many others, 

Fruits in prime, or yet lafting. 

Goofeberries, ftrawberries, rafpber- 
ries, currants, Duke, Kentifh, Flanders 
heart, black heart, lukeward and Spa- 
nifh cherriés ; mafculine apricot, early 
nutmeg peach; and in the forcing 
frames feveral forts of peaches, neéta- 
rines, grapes, apricots, é&c, and in the 
ftove, the ananas or pine apple, 

Fruits continuing. 

Golden ruffet, ftone pippin, Deux 
Anns or John apple, oaken pin, and 
fome other apples; as alfo Lord Chey- 
ney’s winter green, black pear of Wor- 
cefter, double flower, Royal de Huy- 
ver, winter Boncretien, Burgamot Bu- 
gi, Englifh Warden, and fome other 
forts of pears, if well preferved. 

Plants now in Flower in the Pleafure 

Garden. 

Stock July-flowers of feveral forts, 
white wall-flower fingle and double, 
French honey-fuckle white and red, 
lobels, catch-fly, Venus navel-wort, 
flos Adonis, double and fingle fweet- 
williams, double perennial catch-fly, 
feveral forts of daizies, bulbous-fiery 
lily, martagons feveral forts, fea daffo- 
dil, bloody cranes-bill, feveral forts of 
bulbous iris’s, Canterbury bell, peach- 
leav’d bell-flower, nettle-leaved bell- 
flower with blue and white flowers, 
fingle and double; red, white, and 
garden valerian; buphthalmums of 
feveral forts, leucanthemum or ox- 
eye daizy, red and white batchelor’s 
button double and fingle, double 
and fingle rofe campions both white 
and red, double ragged robin, lych- 
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nis from the Alps with deep red 
flowers growing in an umbel, fe- 
veral forts of Molys, ornithogulums, 
Savoy and Tradefcant’s fpider-wort, 
French willow, tree primrofe, poppies 
of various kinds, columbines of vari- 
ous colours, fcarlet lychnis, Spanifh 
fig-wort, Fairchild’s mule, lychnideas, 
fraxinella white and red. monk’s wood, 
great blue bottle, blue feathered hya- 
cinth, double-white mountain ranun- 
culus, larkfpurs of feveral kinds, In- 
dian fweet-fmelling fcabious, fweet 
fultan, fweet peafe, everlafting peafe, 
feveral forts of thrift, fea holly, moun- 
tain fmooth-leav’d and Alpine blue 
fea hollies, golden rod of two or three 
kinds, Sir George Wheeler’s tutfan, 
Nigella, or fennel-flower of feveral 
kinds, hieraciums feveral forts, fun- 
flower, white lily, ftrip’d white lily, 
candy tuft, dwarf lychnis, fox-gloves, 
gladiolufes feveral kinds, white helle- 
bore, female balfamine, French mary- 
gold; Africans, Indian Pinks; flam- 
mula fovis, periwinckles, broad-leav’d 
upright lily of the valley flower’d, and 
deep-red apocymums or dog’s-banes, 
yellow erennial and white Tangier 
fumitories, day lily, fea rag-wort, fome 
carnations, with feveral other of lefs 
note, 

Trees and Shrubs which are hardy, now 

in flower. 

Scorpion and bladder fena, rofes of 
fevera] kinds, double and fingle vir- 
gin’s bower, Ciftufes of feveral forts, 
moon trefoil, Spanifh broom, fyringa, 
oleafter, or wild olive, fpirea falicis fo- 
lio, common white, dwarf, and com- 
mow yellow jafmines; Italian, late 
red, German: evergreen, Englith long- 
flowering, and common or late white 
honey-fuckles; nettle-tree, lime-tree, 
fpirea opuli folio, Catefby’s climber or 
Carolina kidney-bean tree, upright 
fweet Canada rafberry, woody night- 
fhade, mallow-tree, althea frutex, tu- 
lip-tree, fhrub cinquefoil, Spanith tree 
germander, perennial fhrubby lamium 
or bafe horehound, with fome others 
of lefs note. 

Plants now in Flower in the Green-Houfe, 
Garden, and Stove. 

Oranges, lemons, citrons, myrtles, 
olives, geraniums of feveral forts, fcar- 
let althza, barba Jovis, yellow Indian, 
Spanifh, ilex-leav’d, and Arabian jaf- 
mines; fedums of feveral kinds, fi- 
coides of feveral forts, cotyledons, aloes 
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of feveral kinds, fome forts of paffion- 
flowers, French phyfick nut, cofiee 
tree, dwarf pomegranate, oleanders, 
three-leav’d fumach, Indian cane, cy- 
tiffufes, cittufes of feveral forts, amo- 
mum Plinii, feveral forts of apocynum 
or dogs-bane, dwarf American campa- 
nula, anemonofpermofes of feveral 
forts, polygana Africana, whiteSpanifh 
broom, colutea ZEthiopica flore Phoe- 
nicio, African tree fcabious, fenfitive 
plant, alcea frutefcens florerubro, me- 
lianthus or honey-flower, tree fage, 
with feveral others. 
Medicinal Plarts, 

Mullein, fpeedwell, figwort, water 
betony, fun-dew, farvile, felf-heal, 
penny-royal, red poppy-flower, pelli- 
tory, catmint, water-lily, fpearmint, 
peppermint, fcabious, yarrow, devil’s- 
bit, feverfew, meiilot, burnet, mallow, 
black and white herehound, burnet- 
faxifrage, fage of virtue, red fage, dit- 
tander, mountain flax, tanfey, ftone- 
crop, hare’s-foot trefoil, St. John’s- 
wort, hyffop, alifander, afh leaves, 
herb-robert, mufk crane’s-bill, dove’s- 
foot crane’s-bill, broom, hedge muf- 
tard, hemp agrimony, broad and nar- 
row-leaved plantain, dragon’s tarra- 
gon, lavender cotton, ladies bed-firaw, 
common and Roman wormwood, la- 
vender fpike, lime-tree flowers, bear’s- 
breech, comfreys, fpinach, maudlin, 
houfe-leek, mother of thyme, agrimony, 
hemlock, water hemlock, vervain, 
thyme, marth-mallow, fuccory, ladies- 
mantle, pimpernel, dwarf-elder, reft- 
harrow, blue-bottles, rofemary, mary- 
golds, filver-weed, germander, orpine, 
fowbreadroot, foxglove, mugwort, bo- 
rage, buglofs, fowthiftle, garden orach, 
ftinking orach, fhepherd’s purfe, ho- 
ney-fuckle, betony, carduus benedic- 
tus, calamint, avens, knot-grafs, ca- 
momiles, hound’s-tongue, eye-brighbt, 
rofes, elder-flowers, ftzchas, and 
brook-limes, 

JUNIPER, [Funiperus.] This grows 
naturally in many parts of England ; 
itisalow fhrub, feldom rifing more 
than four or five feet high, fending 
out many fpreacing branches, co- 
vered with. a brown bark, garnithed 
with narrow awl-fhaped leaves, end- 
ing in acute points, placed by threes 
round the branches, which are of a 
greyifh colour, and continue through 
the year ; the male flowers fometimes 
are fituated at diftances on the fame 
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plant with the female, at other times 
they are upon diftin@ plants: the fe- 
male flowers are fucceeded by roundifh 
berries which are firft green, but when 
ripe are of a dark purple colour, The 
berries ripen in the autumn, 

The wood, the berries, and the gum, 
are ufed in medicine ; the gum is ti- 
tled fandaracha, 

JUPITER’s-BEARD, [ Barba Fovis.] 
Silver-bufh, Thisis a fhrub growing 
to the height of ten or twelve feet, the 
leaves are white and hairy, the flowers 
of a bright yellow colour appear in 
June. It is propagated by feeds and 
cuttings. 

IVY, [Hedera,] This is a climbing 
fhrubby plant, growing commonly 
from the trunks of trees, on old 
walls, The leaves have very rarely 
been exhibited internally, notwith- 
ftanding they are recommended againft 
the atrophy of children: their tafte 
is naufecus, acrid, and bitter, Exter- 
nally they have fometimes been em- 
ployed for drying and healing ichorous 
fores, and ljkewife for keeping iffues 
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open. The bergies were fuppofed by 
the antients to have a purgative and 
emetic quality : later writers have re- 
commended them in fmall dofes, as di- 
aphoretics and alexipharmacs 3 and 
Mr. Boyle tells us, that in the London 
plague the powder of them was given 
with vinegar, with good fuccefs, as a 
fudorific: but we apprehend that the 
virtue of the compofition was ra- 
ther owing to the vinegar than to the 
powder, 

There is fpecies of ivy common in 
North- America, which has _ been 
brought into England, that climbs like 
the Englifh ivy, but fhoots tothe length 
of twenty feet in a feafon; it may be 
propagated by cuttings ; it is generally 
called Virginian or American creeper, 

Ground Ivy. See Grounp Ivy, 

Gum Iyy. This gumor refin was 
ranked by the ancients among the de- 
pilatories ; from this clafs, which it 
certainly had no title to, it has fince 
been removed to that of conglutina- 
ters of wounds, to which it has no 
very juft one. 


ALI, Glafswort. 
KEDLACK,. Charlock. 

KEEVE, or Krver. A flat veffel 
to work beer in, &c. 

KEG. A {mall veffel or cafk. 

KELL. A web, in which infedts 
invelope themfelves- 

KELP. Thefalt or afhes of glaffwort. 

KERNEL, The eatable fubftance 
enclofed in a fhell. GE / Ete 

KEXES. Hemlock. 

KID. The young of the goat. 

KIDNEY-BEANS, See French 
BEawNs. 

Kipney-Bean-Tree, [Glycine.] 
This climbing plant is raifed for fale 
in feveral nurferies near London, where 
it is known by the name of Carolina 
Kidney-bean-tree, It is propagated 
by laying down the young branches in 


O&ober, which will be rooted by that 
time twelvemonth, and may then be 
tranfplanted eitherinto a nurfery for a 
year to get ftrength, or to the place 
where they are to remain for good, 
which fhould be in a warm light foil 
and fheltered fituation, where they will 
endure the cold of our ordinary win- 
ter very well; and if their roots be 
covered with ftraw, fern, peafe-haulm, 
or any other light covering, there will 
be no danger of their being deftroyed 
by great froft, 

KIDNEYWORT, Navelwort. 

KINE. Cattle. 

KINNEL. A powdering tub, a 
falting trough. 

KING’s-SPEAR. See AspHODELS» 

KIT. A milking pail with two 


ears and a cover, 
KITCHEN- 
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KITCHEN-GARDEN, A _ good 
kitchen-garden is almoft as neceffary 
in thecountry, as a kitchen to a houfe; 
for without one, there is no way of 
being fupplied with a great part of 
neceffary food, the markets in the 
country being but poorly furnifhed 
with efculent herbs, and thofe only 
upon the market-days, which are fe)- 
dom oftener than once a week ; fo 
that unlefs a perfon has a garden of 
his own, there will be no fuch thing 
as procuring them frefh, in which their 
goodnefs confifts ; nor can any variety 
of thefe be had in the country markets, 
therefore whoever propofes to refide in 
the country fhould be careful to make 
choice of a proper fpot of ground for 
this purpofe; and the fooner that is 
made and planted, the produce of it 
will be earlier in perfeétion ; for fruit 
trees and afparagus require three years 
to grow, before any produce can be 
expected from them ; fo that the later 
the garden is made, the longer it will 
be before a fupply of thefe things can 
be had for the table. 

The great thing to be confidered is, 
to make choice of a good foil, not too 
wet nor over dry, but of a middling 
quality ; nor fhould it be toe ftrong 
or ftubborn, but of a pliable nature, 
and eafy to work; and if the place 
where you intend to make the kitchen- 
garden fhould not be level, but high in 
one place and low in another, we 
would by no means advife the levelling 
it; for by this fituation you will have 
an advantage which could not be ob- 
tained on a perfe& level, which is, the 
having one part of dry ground for 
early crops, and the low part for late 
crops, whereby the kitchen may be the 
better fupplied throughout the feafon 
with the various forts of herbs, roots, 
&c. And invery dry feafons, when in 
the upper part of the garden the crops 
will greatly fuffer with drought, then 
the lower part will fucceed, and fo 
vice verfa; but we would by no means 
dire& the chufing a low moift fpot of 
ground for this purpofe, for although 
in fuch foils garden herbs are com- 
monly more vigorous and large in the 
fummer feafon, yet they are feldom fo 
well tafted or wholfomeas thofe which 
grow upon a moderate foil; and efpe- 
cially, fince in this garden your choice 
feuits fhould be planted, it would be 
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wrong to make choice of a very wet 
foil for this purpofe, 

This garden fhould be fully expofed 
to the fun, and by no means over- 
fhadowed with trees, buildings, &c, 
which are very injurious to fruit trees; 
but if it be defended from the north 
wind by a diftant plantation, it will 
greatly preferve the early crops in the 
fpring. But thefe plantations fhould 
not be too near nor very large, for we 
have generally found, where kitchen- 
gardens are placed near woods or large 
plantations, they have been much more 
troubled with blights in the fpring 
than thofe which have been more ex- 
poied, 

The quantity of ground neceffary 
for a kitchen-garden muft be propor- 
tioned to the largenefs of the family, 
or the quantity of herbs defired : for 
a fmall family, one acre and a half of 
ground may be fufficient; but for a 
large family, there fhould not be lefs 
than four or five acres; becaufe, when 
the ground is regularly laid out, and 
planted with efpaliers of fruit-trees, 
this quantity will be found little e- 
nough, notwithftanding what fome 
perfons have faid on this head, 

This ground muft be walled round, 
andif it can be conveniently contrived, 
fo as to plant both fides of the walls 
which have good afpedts, it will bea 
great addition to the quantity of wall 
fruit: and thofe flips of ground which 
are without fide of the walls, will be 
very ufeful for planting of goofeber- 
ries, currants, ftrawberries, and fome 
forts of kitchen plants, fo that they 
may be rendered equally ufeful with 
any of the quarters within the walls 5 | 
but thefe flips fhould not be too nar- 
row, left the hedge, pale, or plantation 
of fhrubs which inclofe them, fhould 
fhade the borders where the fruit-trees 
ftand: the leaft width of thefe flips 
fhould be twenty-five or thirty feet, 
but if they are double that it will be 
yet better, the flips will be more ufe- 
ful, and the fruit-trees will have a lar- 
ger fcope of good ground for their 
roots to run, The walls fhould be 
built about ten or twelve feet high, 
which will be a fufficient height for 
moft forts of fruit. 

The foil of this garden fhould be at 
leaft. two feet deep, but if deeper it 
will be {till better, otherwife there will 
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not be depth enough for many forts of 
efculent roots, as carrots, parfnips, 
beets, &c. which run down pretty 
deep in the ground; and moft other ef- 
culent plants delight in a deep foil, as 
well as many plants whofe roots appear 
fhort, yet if their fibres, by which they 
receive their nourifhment, are traced, 
they will be found to extend to a con- 
fiderable depth in the ground; fo that 
when thefe are ftopped by meeting 
with gravel, chalk, clay, &c, the plants 
will foon fhew it, by their colour and 
ftinted growth. 

In the diftribution of this garden, 
next the fouth and other good afpecied 
walls, the borders fhould be at leaft 
eight or ten feet broad, whereby the 
roots of the fruit-trees will have greater 
liberty than in fuch places where the 
borders are not above three or four 
feet wide; and upon thefe borders you 
may fow many forts of early crops, 
if expofed to the fouth; and upon 
thofe expofed to the north, you may 
have fome late crops; but we would 
by no means advife the planting any 
fort of deep-rooting plants too near 
the fruit-trees, efpecially peafe and 
beans ; though for the advantage of 
the walls, to preferve them in winter, 
and to bring them forward in the 
fpring, gardeners in general are too 
apt to make ufe of thefe borders, which 
are near the beft afpeéted walls, to the 
great prejudice of their fruit-trees; 
but for thefe purpofes it is much bet- 
ter to have fome reed hedges fixed in 
fome of the warmeft quarters, clofe to 
which you fhould fow and plant early 
peafe, beans, &c. where they will thrive 
as well as if planted near a wall, and 
hereby the fruit-trees will be entirely 
freed from fuch troublefome plants, 

The walks of this garden fhould be 
alfo proportioned to the fize of the 
ground, which ina fmall garden fhould 
be fix feet, but ina large one the mid- 
dle walks fhould be ten or twelve ; on 
each fide of the walk fhould be allowed 
a border four or five feet wide between 
the efpalier and the walk, whereby the 
diftance between the two efpaliers will 
be greater, and thefe borders, being kept 
conftantly worked and manured, will 
be of great advantage to the roots of 
the trees ; in thefe borders may be fown 
fome fmall fallad, or any other herbs 
which do not continue long, or root 
dcep, fo thatthe ground will not be loft, 
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The walks of thefe gardens fhould 
not be gravelled, for as there will be 
conftantly an occafion to wheel ma- 
nure, water, &c. upon them, they 
would foon be defaced, and rendered 
unfightly ; nor fhould they be laid with 
turf, for in green walks, when they 
are wheeled upon or much trodden, 
the turf is foon deftroyed, and tnofe 
places where they are much ufed be- 
come very unfightly alfo ; therefore the 
beft walks for a kitchen-garden are 
thofe which are laid with a binding 
fand ; but where the foil is {trong and 
apt to detain the wet, there fhould be 
fome narrow under-ground drains 
made by the fide of the walks to carry 
off the wet, otherwife there will be 
no ufing of the walks in bad weather; 
and where the ground is wet, fome 
lime rubbifh, flints, chalk, or any fuch 
material as can be procured with the 
leaft expence, fhould be laid at the bot- 
tom of them ;. and if neither of thefe 
can be had, a bed of heath or furze 
fhould be laid, and the coat of fand 
laid over it, by which the fand will be 
kept drier, and the walks will be found 
and good in all feafons, Thefe fand 
walks are by much the eafieft kept of 
any, for when either weeds or mofs 
begin to grow, it is but fcuffling them 
over with a Dutch hoe in dry weather, 
and raking them over a day or two af- 
ter, and they will be as clean as when 
firft laid; or if the walks are covered 
with the duft taken from the great 
roads, it will bind and make a firm 
walk. 

The beft figure for the quarters to 
be difpofed, is a fquare or an oblong, 
where the ground is adapted to fuch a 
figure; otherwife they may be triangu- 
lar, or of any otber fhape, which will 
beft fuit the ground. 

When the garden is laid out in the 
fhape intended, if the foil be ftrong, 
and fubjeét to detain moifture, or be 
naturally wet, there fhould always be 
under-ground drains made, to carry off 
the wet from every quarter of the 
garden, for otherwife moft forts of kit- 
chen plants will fuffer greatly by moif- 
ture in winter; and if the roots of the 
fruit-trees get into the wet, they will 
never produce good fruit, fothat there 
cannot be too much care taken to let 
off all fuperfluous moifture from the 
kitchen-garden, 

In one of thofe quarters, which is 

fituated 
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fituated neareft to the ftables, and beft 
defended from the cold winds; or if 
either of the flips without the garden 
wall, which is well expofed to the fun, 
lies convenient, and is of a proper 
width, that fhould be preferred, for a 
place to make hot-beds for early cu- 
cumbers, melons, &c, The reafon for 
our giving the preference to one of 
thefe flips, is, firft, there will be no 
dirt or litter carried over the walks of 
the kitchen-garden in winter and 
fpring, when the weather is generally 
wet, fo that the walks will not be 
rendered unfightly ; fecondly, the view 
of the hot-beds will be excluded from 
fight; and laftly, the convenience of 
carrying the dung into thefe flips, for 
by making of a gate in the hedge or 
pale, wide enough for a fmall cart to 
enter, it may be done with much lefs 
trouble than that of burrowing it thro’ 
the garden ; and where there can be a 
flip long enough to contain a fufficient 
number of beds for two or three years, 
it will be of great ufe, becaufe by the 
fhifting of the beds annually, they 
will fuceeed much better than when 
they are continued for a number of 
years on the fame {pot of ground; and 
as it will be abfolutely neceffary to 
fence this melon-ground round with a 
reed hedge, it may be fo contrived as 
to move away in pannels, and then 
that hedge, which was on the upper 
fide the firft year, being carried down 
toa proper diftance below that which 
was the lower hedge, and which may 
remain, there will be no occafion to 
remove more than one of the crofs 
hedges in a year ; therefore, I am per- 
fuaded, whoever will make trial of this 
method, will find it the moft eligible. 
The moft important points of general 
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culture confift in well digging, keeping 
clean, and manuring the foil, and giving 
proper diftance to the trees and plants, 
according to their different growths, 
The dunghills fhould alfo be kept clear 
from weeds, for it will be to little pur- 
pofe to keep the garden clean, if this 
is not obferved; for if the feeds of 
weeds are fuffered to fcatter upon the 
dung, they will be brought into the 
garden, whereby there will be a con- 
ftant fupply of weeds yearly introdu- 
ced, to the no fmall damage of your 
plants, and a perpetual labour occafi- 
oned to extirpate them again, Ano- 
ther thing which is abfolutely neceffary 
to be obferved, is, to carry off all the 
refufe leaves of cabbages, the ftalks 
of beans, and haulm of peafe, as foon 
as they have done bearing, for the ill- 
fcent which moft people complain of 
in kitchen-gardens, is wholly occafi- 
oned by thefe things being fuffered to 
rot upon the ground ; therefore when 
the cabbages are cut, all the leaves 
fhould be carried out of the garden 
while they are frefh, at which time 
they may be very ufeful, for feeding of 
hogs, or other animals, and this will 
always keep the garden neat, and free 
from ill-fcents, As for all other ne- 
ceffary dire@tions, they will be found 
in the articles of the feveral forts of 
kitchen plants, which renders it need- 
lefs to be repeated in this place. Mi- 
LER, 
KNAPWEED. Bluebottle. 
KNEE-HOLLY, or Kner-Hoim. 
See Knee Horry. 
KNIGHTS-CROSS. Campion, 
KNOT-GRASS, [Centinodium.] A 
kind of couch-grafs. 
KNOT-BERRIES, Blackberries, 
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ABDANUM. A refinous fub- 
{tance exuding upon the leaves of 
the ciffus ladanifera Cretica flore purpureo, 
Tourn. Thisrefinis faid to have been 
formerly colleéted from the beards of 
goats, who broufed the leaves of the 
ciftus: at prefent a kind of rake, with 
feveral {traps or thongs of {kins fixed 
toit, is drawn lightly over the fhrub, 
fo as to take up the unétuous juice, 
which is afterwards fcraped off with 
knives, It is rarely met with pure, 
even in the places which produce it ; 
the duft blown upon the plant by the 
wind, mingling with the tenacious 
juice, The inhabitants are alfo faid to 
mix with it a certain black fand, In 
the fhops two forts are met with: the 
beft (which is very rare) is in dark co- 
Joured, almoit black maffes, of the con- 
fiftence of a foft plaifter, which grows 
ftill fofter upon being handled; of a 
very agreeable fmell, and of a light 
pungent bitterifh tafte: the other fort 
is harder, not fo dark coloured, in long 
rolls coiled up: this is of a much 
weaker fmell than the firft, and has a 
large admixture of fine fand, which in 
the labdanum examined by the French 
academy, made up three-fourths of the 
mafs, Reétified {pirit of wine almott en- 
tirely diffolves pure labdanum, leaving 
only a {mall portion of gummy matter 
which has no tafte or fmell: and hence 
this*refin may be thus excellently pu- 
rified for internal purpofes, It is an 
ufeful ingredient in the ftomachic and 
cephalic plafters of the fhops, 
LABOUR, In the management of 
a farm great regard is to be paid to the 
article of labour; by a fyftem of ceco- 
nomy only can a farmer obtain the re- 
ward of his toil, and a profit from his 
farm. This, if not reduced into the 
narroweft poffible compafs, will, like 
a moth jn a garment, deftroy every 
thing that is good. The mafter’s eye 
muft fuperintend the whole, and his 
hand muft join in the execution too, if 
he would haye his plans fucceed, La- 
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bourers want looking after, and the 
man who will do well without, is a 
jewel of ineftimable value, Labouron 
a farm is as various as the day of time, 
and continues from the firft day of Ja- 
nuary to the laft day of December, 
from the rifing to the fetting fun. 

Ploughing, fowing, reaping, and 
thrafhing, do not conftitute the whole 
of the hufbandman’s care; ditching, 
draining, hedging, planting, hoeing, 
weeding, and abundance of others, 
come in for their fhare of attention and 
the exertion of diligence, 

As the expence of labour will be very 
different in fome counties from others, 


we would advife all farmers to employ —- 


men by the piece; and itis their fault 
to employ men a fecond time, who fail 
to do well the firft. 

LABOURER, A man hired to 
work by the day or week, or employed 
by the acre, rod, pole, &c, 

LABURNUM, [Cytifus.] SeeBran 
Trerortr., Thefe trees are propaga- 
ted by fowing their feeds (which they 
annually produce in plenty) in March, 
on a bed of frefh earth, covering them 
about half an inch thick; and in four 
or five weeks, the plants will appear 
above ground, when fome gentle wa- 
terings in dry weather will much pro- 
mote their growth, 

The following February or March, 
remove them from the feed-bed to the 
nurfery; fhorten their roots, which are 
naturally carrotty, but which are not 
injured by cutting them freely when 
young; plant them in lines, two feet 
and a half diftant, and a foot afunder 
in the line; keep them clean ; dig the 
ground between the lines in autumn 
and fpring, and let them remain two 
feafons, 

From hence remove them, in Oéto- 
ber or February, to another quarter : 
ftili continue to reduce the roots that 
incline downwards, and fmooth the 
extremities of the fpreading ones 5 
prune off all ill-placed lateral or 
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but leave fome of the fimalleft at pro- 
per diftances; for this tree, making 
prodigious fhoots when the fide-boughs 
are all cut off, bends with its own 
weight, and is afterwards with diffi- 
culty redreffed. This being properly 
performed, plant them in lines, five 
feet diftant, and two feet afunder in 
the line; manage them as before di- 
re&ted, and prune them annually to 
their proper form; in which fituation 
they may remain three or four years, as 
occafion requires, by which time they 
will produce their flowers, and make 
an agreeable appearance in whatever 
plantationthey are placed. BourcHeER. 

LAC, [Lacca,] Improperly called 
gum lac; a fortof wax of ared colour 
colleéted in the Eaft Indies, by certain 
infeéts, and depofited on {ticks faftened 
for this purpofe in the earth, It is 
brought over, either adhering to the 
fticks, or in fmall tranfparent grains, 
or in femitranfparent flat cakes: the 
firft is called ftick lac, the fecond feed 
lac, andthe third fhell lac, On break- 
ing a peice of {tick lac, itappears com- 
pofed of regular cells like the honey- 
comb, with {mall corpufcles of a deep 
red colour lodged in them: thefe are 
the young infeéts, and to cthefe the lac 
owes its tincture, for when freed 
from them its colour is very dilute, 
The fhell and feed lacks, which do not 
exhibit any infeéts or cellular appear- 
ance upon breaking, are {uppofed to be 
artificial preparations of the other: the 
feed fort is faid to be the {tick lac brui- 
fed and robbed of its more foluble 
parts; and the fhell to be the feed lac, 
melted and formed into cakes. The 
ftick lac therefore isthe genuine fort, 
and ought alone to be employed for 
medicinal purpofes, This concrete is 
of great efteem in Germany, and other 
countries for laxity and fponginefs of 
the gums, proceeding from cold, ora 
fcorbutic habit: for this ufe the lac is 
boiled in water, with the addition of a 
little allum ; which promotes its folu- 
tion, or a tingture made from it with 
rectified fpirit, This tinéture is alfo 
recommended internally in the fluor 
albus, and in rheumatic and fcorbutic 
diforders: it has a grateful fmell, and 
not anunpleafant, bitterifh, aftringent, 
tafte. The principal ufe of lac among 
us is in certain mechanic arts as a co- 
louring drug, and for making fealing- 
wax, 
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LACTARY. Amilk houfe or dairy, 

LACED THYME, Dodder of 
thyme, Sze Dopper, 

LADIES APPLE, Thenameofan 
apple. 

Ladies Benstraw. See Bedftraw. 

Lapizs Bower, [Clematis] See 
CLIMBERS. 

Lapits Comp, [Scandix.] Shep- 
herd’s needle, fweet fern. See Fern. 


Lapigs Harr. See Maripen- 
Hair, 
Lapirs Mantte, { Alckemilla,} 


This plant grows wild in many parts of 
England, ‘The leaves are as if plaited 
or folded together, fo as to have given 
occafion to the Englifh name of the 
plant. All the parts of alchemilla dif- 
cover to the taite a rough glutinous 
quality ; and hence may be of fervice 
in diforders proceeding from a laxity of 
the folids, and thin acrimonious ftate 
of the fluids, This herb was formerly 
much efteemed in fome female weak- 
neffes, and in fluxes of the belly; as 
alfo for conglutinating wounds and ul- 
cers ; at prefent it is very rarely made 
ufe of, 

Lapies Sear, [Tamus.] Black 
Bryony. 

Lapies Smock, [Cardamine.] A 
plant found in meadows in many parts 
of England, with purple and white 
flowers, Thereare varieties with dou- 
ble flowers admitted into the gardens, 
and are propagated by parting the roots 
in autumn, 

Lapigs THIGH, 
apple, 

Lavies Traces, [Orchis.| Dog- 
ftones, orchis. 


The name of an 


LADDER TO HEAVEN, Lilly of 
the valley, 
LAIR. Pafture. A place in which 


ahorfe, &c, feeds, Wee efaso. 

LAMB, Theyoungfheep. Ofthe 
management of lambs in fnowy wea- 
ther, we have the following obfervati- 
ons in the Farmer’s Magazine, vol, S; 
page 1g. I have often heard it faid, 
that we fhould profit by our misfer- 
tunes; this I have frequently done, 
particularly on the occafion I am about 
to mention, 

“Tam but a young farmer, and, of 
courfe, have been, by my inexperience, 
led into many miftakes. A few years 
ago, I bought five-fcore lambs, with 
an intent to keep them for ftore fheep. 
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I turned them on my lands, where they 
did very well cill the weather happened 
to be fnowy, 

As foon as the fnow had covered the 
ground, I began to be alarmed left my 
lambs fhould be ftarved, and accor- 
dingly ordered one of my men to carry 
fome fweet hay, and lay it in different 


______——_ parts of the field for them to eat; but 


in this I did very wrong, for the fnow 
was not yet fo deep, but that the lambs 
could, by fcraping with their feet, clear 
it away, and get ata little grafs, This 
made them refufe the hay, to which 
they took adiftafle; and as more fnow 
afterwards fell, I loft that year no lefs 
than thirty-eight lambs by downright 
hunger, and the reft were with great 
difficulty faved; for I was obliged to 
try many methods of teaching them to 
eat the hay. 

1 drew a little twifted hay acrofs 
their mouths ; but this, though acom- 
mon method, had very little effec. 
I then rubbed fome hay till it was foft 
and filky, putting it into their mouths, 
and holding them fhut; this indeed, 
taught a few to eat, but not many, 
At laft I was obliged to buy half a fcore 
old fheep, for which I paid a good price, 
and turn them in among my lambs, 
As the fheep eat the hay faft enough, 
the lambs foon followed the example ; 
and by this means I faved above half 
my ftock, 

My over caution was the occafion of 
my lofs; for had I left the lambs, with- 
out giving them any hay till the fnow 
had been deep, and they had been 
pinched with hunger, they would have 
readily taken to eating of hay. 

As my lofs was confiderable, it dwelt 

on my memory, and I took care never 
to make the like miftake again ; in con- 
fequence of which care, I have always 
of late years, met with great fuccefs in 
the lambs I have fince bought, 
“ Tam fenfible, that many of your rea- 
ders will think that I might have faved 
myfelf the trouble of writing, as to 
have fent you a matter of fuch fmall 
confequence; but I hope you will be 
quite of a different opinion, as you 
cannot but befenfible, that by inferting 
fuch cautions in your ufeful work, you 
will do infinite fervice to young farm- 
ers,” See SHEEP. 

LAKEWEED. 
MART. 

LAMBS LETTUCE, See Corn- 
Satan. 


See Biting Ars- 
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LAMENESS in Cows, proceeds from 
many caufes; from an impofthume or 
abfcefs in the foot between the claws ; 
this is called the low, foul, or wyfpe, 
and is cured by cutting into it with a 
fharp penknife: afterwards drefs it 
with a little yellow bafilicon on tow, 
or with greafe and tar mixed together. 

Lamenefs fometimes proceeds from 
the cramp in the finews and mufcles, 
For the cure, bathe the part well with 
the following embrocation twice a day, 

Take white-wine vinegar, one pint, 

fpirits of fal ammoniac, four oun- 
ces, mixed; or 

Take camphorated fpirits of wine, 

and beft wine vinegar, each equal 
parts, 

If the Jamenefs proceed from an ab- 
fcefs or impofthumation in any part, 
which fhould be carefully examined 
into, when the immediate caufe can- 
not be difcovered, bathe the fwelling 
with vegeto-mineral water ; if, inftead 
of difperfing, it fuppurates and comes 
to matter, let it be opened with a lan- 
cet, fleam, or fharp penknife, and then 
wathed and kept clean by the vegeto- 
mineral water. 

When the lamenefs proceeds from 
pricks with a nail, &c, the nail fhould 
be taken out, but none of the fubftance 
removed, if it can poffibly be avoided, 
Let the part be wafhed clean with ve- 
getc-mineral water, and if occafion re- 
quire, then let it be dreffed with bafili- 


aah 


con on tow, covering the foot or part . 


injured with a cloth, 

If the part be much fwelled, a tur- 
nip poultice fhould be applied and re- 
newed occafionally. 

Cieanlinefs is a neceffary article to 
be obferved, when lame in the foot, 
therefore the feet fhould regularly be 
wafhed with water and foap or oat- 
meal, 

LAMPAS, isanexcrefcence inthe 
roof of the mouth, which hinders a 
horfe from feeding, and happens ufu- 
ally to young horfes, Itis cured by 
applying a hot iron made for that pur- 
pofe, and is fuccefsfully performed in 
all parts of thekingdom, There is no 
need of any caution, but only that the 
farrier do not penetrate too deep, fo as 
to fcale the thin bone that lies under 
the upper bars, for that would be at- 
tended with very troublefome and dan- 
gerous fymptoms. 

LAN-CHEAP, An ancient cufto- 
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mary fine, either in money or cattle, 


at every alienation of land, lying within 
fome manor, or within the liberty o 
fome borough. 

LANSAC, The name of a pear. 

LAND. Among ploughmen, is 
that diftance or bed between the fur- 
rows on which corn is fown, and in 
fome counties confifts of three, four, 
five, or more turns or bouts of the 
plough. 

LAND, In agriculture, in general 
means foil capable of vegetation, whe- 
ther meadow, patture, or arable; the 
due management of which coniflitutes 
the good farmer, ‘The different kinds 
of land or foil are thofe which take 
their chief properties from clay, loam, 
fand, {tone, gravel and chalk, 

To improve land which cannot be 
eafily manured, a correfpondent to the 
Farmer’s Magazine writes thus. ‘In 
moit large eftates, in hilly countries 
efpecially, there are confiderable tra&ts 
of land fo circumitanced, as to be out 
of the reach of the ufual methods of 
improvement, They are either too 
remote from the farm yard, or difficult 
of accefs on account of fteep hills or 
bad roads, Such lands have nochance 
of being manured with dung, marle, 
afhes, or any thing elfe, the carriage 
of which would be tedious, laborious, 
and expenfive, They are confidered 
as wafte lands, and not worth half a 
crown an acre, and are fuffered to be 
over-run with brambles, broom, furze, 
&c. from one generation to another, 
though capable of bearing good corn, 
if proper methods were purfued to that 
intent, 

“ Thaveatthis time more thanahun- 
dred acres of land thus circumflanced, 
which ferve no other purpofe than to 
fummer a few fheep and young cattle. 
This is the ufeto which thefe lands 
have been put time immemorial, con- 
fequently I could get no more rent for 
them; but I have of late years deter- 
mined to try to improve them. 

“« T cannot convey a better idea of my 
method than by giving an account of 
the means I am now purfuing. My 
firft attempt was on fixty acres, thirty 
of which lay on the north fide of a deep 
valley, the afcent to which was fo fteep 
that it is not praéticable to carry on 
any manure but on horfes backs; and 
this would be too expenfive. 

*¢ The laft tenant had leftitina woful 
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plight, having, as he faid, ploughed and 
fowed as long as he could get two 
icorns for one: a miferable condition 
indeed! My next tenant told me, 
after two years trial, it was to no pur- 
pofe to fow or plant it any more, un- 
lefs I would be at the expence of a 
good dreffing of dung upon it to im- 
prove it. This I refolved not to do, 
for I have no idea of any thing being 
an improvement, that does not pay the 
extra expence, and increafe the net pro 
fit for the trouble. 

*¢ T therefore told him, as it would not 
anfwer the expence of carrying manure 
on it, 1 would try another method, 
trom which I promifed myfelf better 
fuccefs thanhe had met with from it 
hitherto, 

“ The twoupper fields, about eleven 
acres, had lain more than a year fince 
the laft crop was taken off; and had 
nothing growing on them but thiftles, 
horfe-daifies, and other weeds, the na- 
tural produce of the foil. 1 therefore 
fet a couple of {trong ploughs to work 
and ploughed the two fields deep and 
well. The ploughing was feveral 
times repeated in the {pring at proper 
intervals, until the following July. 
By this time they were got tolerably 
clean, open, and in good condition, 
The foil of thefe fields was very dif- 
ferent; fome parts were very dry, 
others wet and fpringy. ‘The firft was 
a poor lean flaty ground, the latter a 
clofe tough moory earth, with an im- 
perfect marle that held water like a 
dith. 1 had the wet ground drained as 
well as I could, and the ditches clean- 
ed, and had the earth carried on the 
flaty part ata proper time. I then 
ordered the moift field to be fown with 
rye-grafs, and the dry with trefoil and 
burnet, 

“¢ The fummer following, as foon as 
the crops were pretty full blown, 1 
mowed and made them into hay, which 
I ftacked in a corner of my upper field. 

“©The fields were then laid up till 
O@ober, when I turned in a doren 
mares and their foals, with fome young 
cow cattle to have the run of the whole 
thirty acres during the winter. I alfo 
erected a hovel in the mott fheltered 
part of the field. A rack was put up, 
and when the grafs was grown bare, 
the rack was filled with hay as often 
as was neceffary. 1 alfo littered the 
hovel with ftraw now and then, which 
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was cleaned out once a week, and the 
dung thrown ina heap, Inthis man- 
ner the cattle remained till the end of 
February. 

“* While this was doing, anctiier of 
the fields was managed in the fame 
manner ; as the extent of pafture in- 
creafed, fo I increafed the number of 
cattle to be wintered on it, and at the 
end of the fecond winter there was dung 
enough to manure one of the fields. 
After lying two or three years in grafs, 
J fowed each field with black oats, and 
the year following I fummer fallowed 
for turnips, which being fed off with 
theep produced fucceffively good crops 
of barley, clover, and wheat, obferving 
to winter as many cattle there as I 
could, 

“ Thefe thirty acres, in the condition 
T firft undertook to improve them, 
were not worth more than half a crown 
anacre, but by the above management 
they are now worth ten fhillings at 
leaft; and by a continuance of the fame 
means are capable of {till greater im- 
provement, 

“¢ This piece of management, though 
on a fmall fcale, fhews plainly what 
an impediment to improvement is the 
letting out lands into very large farms. 
Many large farmers have feveral hun- 
dred acres, which are confidered as 
waite, or moors of very little value, 
only fit for young cattle to run upon; 
but if an eftate of a thoufand pounds a 
year were divided into ten farms, it 
would be very praéticabie to make fif- 
teen hundred pounds a year of it. 

‘* The kind of management I have 
defcribed comes the nearett to dividing 
large farms into fmall, or middling 
fized. The improvement confifts in 
every part being perfectly occupied, 
and the produce fpent on the lands on 
which they grow. This is never done 
or aimed at by a farmer who occupies 
two or three thoufand acres of land, 
He will not be attentive to the im- 
provement of that part of the farm 
which lies feveral miles diftant from 
home, when he has ltandscontiguous to 
his yard, on which he can lay all his 
manure at a finall expence, and to 
manure the other would be a very hea- 
yy one, This is not all: the extra 
expence of tillage will be equally hea- 
wy, as his men and horfes have fo far 
to go, to and from'work, that it takes 
up much of their time.” 
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Another correfpondent in the Far- 
mer’s Magazine gives the following 
method 

Of laying Land dawn to Grafs. 1 
think nothing is of greater importance 
to hufbandmen, than a neat and judici- 
ous method of laying land down to 
grafs; yet in a general light, notwith- 
ftanding the numerous modern im- 
provements, there is no kind of bufi- 
nefs worfe executed, Itis a misfor- 
tune to be lamented, that the genera- 
lity of farmers are ftrangers to, or un- 
acquainted with, the nature of plants ; 
while prejudice, the ever baneful parent 
of error, has fuch powerful effe& on 
fome men’s minds, that it is fcarce 
poffible to lead them out of the beaten 
track, however erroneous, which per- 
haps their anceftors have purfued. To 
thofe people who love improvements, 
it mu{t be very unpleafing to fee land 
that is known to bein its nature good, 
laying for a long feries of years (as is 
often the cafe) almoft bare and ufe- 
lefs, after having been fown down with 
grafs feeds. Indeed, oftentimes, the 
primary caufes of thefe unpleafing, but 
more unprofitable fields, proceeds 
from the land having continued too 
long in tillage, and not having hada 
proper rotation of meliorating crops, 
but exhaufted, or worn out of heart, 
by that pernicious and ever to be con- 
demned method, of taking two, or as 
I have in fome places feen pradtifed, 
three fucceffive crops of white corn, 
When this has been adopted, the inju- 
dicious method of managing grafs feed 
I am lamenting, is only a fecondary 
caufe of the evil complained of, yet cer- 
tainly produces very illeffe&ts. Ihave 
heard many people boaft of their land 
having continued 80 or 100 years in 
tillage, and with the aid of manure, 
fay, they will grow corn yet! even the 
laft winter, a gentleman fhewed me a 
large field of his, which he boaftingly 
averred had been under tillage 200 
years. But how abfurd is fuch a me- 
thod of management as this? if you 
have a poor labovrer, who has ever 
fo {trong a conftitution, yet by fuccef- 
five toilfome days and reftlefs nights, 
if he be ever fo well fed, you may ea- 
fily break that conftitution, and lofe 
the man; but give him proper inter- 
vals of reft, and though his toil be fe- 
vere, he may prove ufeful even to old 

age. 
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age, Many. people crop their moor- 
land, allotted to them by divifions, fo 
long as it will, grow a ftraw, not 
timely dreading the effects that mutt 


‘inevitably follow when, laid down to 


grafs, + It is very common to fow upon 
land for continuance.five or fix pounds 
of red clover, with about ten buthels of 
hay-feeds per acres. while, to my cer- 
tain knowledge,.a great part of the lat- 
ter are often nothing but annuals, the 
perfon not knowing the difadvantage 
attending them, and the above quanti- 
ties the only graffes fown, . Now the 
red clover itfelf, being a biennial plant, 
(i. €., of two .years, duration). and fo 
great a quantity of it fown, accounts 
for the land looking well the firft and 
fecond year after fowing; and, to 
many people’s aftonifhment, after that 
period, rapidly declining, till either 
great quantities of dung, which is ex- 
penfive, .or along. feries of years, 
equally fo, caufe it to.be ftocked with 
Natural graffes. It muftfurely then be 
wrong, when land is defigned to lay in 
grafs for continuance, to fow any kind 
of annual or biennial plants; for 
though they may flourifh the firft and 
fecond years, if the land bein good 
heart and fine tilth, yet, as they are of 
fhort. duration, they certainly, when 
fown, will exclude or ftop the growth 
of the perennials, which are, ia this 


Names of | Soil that Ripe. Colour of 
the Plants {uits, theflower 
Hop Trefoi}}moft kinds| June &July| yellow 
Red ditto ditto ditto purple 
oa) awe Hand vel . : 
rr Brave y 
White ditto} “5. lea? ditto white 
Lotus dry foil Augut | yellow 
Meadow Poa{moft kinds} ditto wh. br. 
Lucerne moift July purple 


** Numbers of people, particularly 
authors on hufbandry, have affigned 
an invariable quantity of grafs: feeds 
to be fown upon an acre of land, not 
infinuating that different foils not only 
require different graffes, but according 
to circumitances, a very great diffe- 
rence in the quantity. Lord Kaimes 
advifes 30lb. of white clover to be 
fownupon anacre; ‘‘ but; (fays his 
Lordfhip) for immediate paftures, I 
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cafe, the only proper graffes to be 
fown, Every hufbandman, undoubt- 
edly, ought to fuit his graffes to the 
nature of his foil; and nothing can be 
a furer criterion in this refpeG@, than 
obferving what grafies grow fpontane- 
oufly on the fides or corners of his til- 
lage fields in the, greateft perfe€tion. 
Thefe, one may'reft affured, are pecu- 
liar to the foil; and the feeds of fuch 
kinds fown will anfwer beft, Some 
regard ought to behad to this cireum- 
ftance, viz, whether the land be chiefly 
defigned for meadow or pafture; if for 
meadow, the farmer fhould appropriate 
fuch plants as will be neareft in perfec- 
tiontogether : if for pafture, a fucceffion 
of graffes, To this pofition it may be 
objeéted, that few hufbandmen are fuf- 
ficiently acquainted with the nature,éc. 
of plants, yet that difficulty might in 
time be greatly obviated, If among other 
methods, a little book were publifhed, 
foas to be purchafed at alow rate, ha- 
ving all the moft ufeful plants engra- 
ven thereon, and coloured from nature, 
with a compendious table, fomething 
like the following, wherein, at one 
view, the farmer might fee the colour, 
form, mature, and duration of the 
plants, with the foil they refpectively 
fuit beft, he could be under no diffi- 
culty of appropriating proper feeds to 
his land. , 


Nativeof |[Broad-Caft, 


What § Month of 

kind, flowering or Drill. 
perennial|May&June}] Britain broad-caft 

+ aes 3 : Brit, but feed = 
biennial ditto from Holland ditto 
perennial ditto ditto ditto 
perennial] June & July Britain ditto 

ditto ditto, ditto ditto 
perennial, June Medea drill. 


would advife zolb, of white clover, 
of yellow, 2 of ribwort,; and 12 ofrye- ' 
grafs.” Now Mr, Young as warmly 
recommends tolb. of white clover, 16 
of burnet, and to of tye grafs, with 4 
little faintfoin. Indeed)all the authors’ 
I have perufed vary in this moft ma<"* 
terial circumfance, ; 
“« Hence, without fome better guide 
than univerfal authorfhip, it is appa- 
rent one may eafily be led imto errors, | 
a8 Each 
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Each author, undoubtedly, fuppofes 
his method a good one; and admitting 
this as a faé& for a particular place, it 
can only be fo in a partial, not a gene- 
ral light. When various grafs feeds, 
and various quantities, arefown under 
different methods of culture, and upon 
different foils, and the refult of the ex- 
periments laid before the public, it 
muft be an excellent guide to the far- 
mer, who then need not fubmit to the 
operation of blind chance, but reft on 
that more folid and fure bafis the teft 
of experiment. 

* To affign then a certain quantity 
of feeds for all kinds of Jand, muft cer- 
tainly be an»erroneous rule, as daily 
experience, the moft infallible guide, 
militates againft it: but I think it may 
be advanced thus far, that red clover 
fown on old or poor clayey foils, in- 
ftead of an oat crop, (which I deem on 
fuch foils the moft impoverifhing) or 
on light foil upon barley, will feldom 
fail, with good management, if it lies 
ina proper fituation, and mixed witha 
little rye grafs and hop trefoil, and cut 
green, will be exceedingly ferviceable 
for foiling draught horfes, &c. Clover 
is not of an impoverifhing nature, as 
fome people alledge it is; but one of 
the beft improvers of fuch foils as I 
am defcribing ever yet difcovered, It 
derives its principal fupport froma the 
under ftratum. Lucerne and faint- 
foin are very excellent graffes for the 
foils they fuit; but as they are too 
much confined to local circumftances, 
prove not fo generally ufeful as clover, 
When red clover is defigned fora fingle 
crop or two, and then the lay ploughed 
up, it is exceedingly beneficial to light 
Jands, as it confolidates the earth, and 
tends much to the produétion of a 
good wheat crop: and on clayey foils, 
particularly when depaftured, is for the 
fame end advantageous, I have often 
obferved, that upon fuch kind of foils, 
when the lay is broken up, the crop of 
wheat will be always in proportion to 
the number and goodnefs of the plough- 
ings, the more the better; but reverfely 
for light foils, White clover is rather 
more delicate than the red, but will, 
like it, anfwer on moft kinds of foil; 
its chief ufe is for paftures, It hasa 
repent ftem, and, being a perennial, 
makes it very valuable; but unlefs for 
feed, it fhould always be fown with 
other graffes peculiar to the foil, I 
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love to fow, for continuance, a good 
quantity of this grafs, but that varies 
according to the ufe intended, the mode 
of culture, and the nature of the foil, 

‘ Several perfons, accounted intelli- 
gent hufbandmen, fow their graffes for 
continuance upon a fummer fallow; 
but I think, unlefs rt be old exhautted 
tillage, it has two difadvantages, viz, 
lofing a crop of corn, and being liable 
to be out-grown by weeds. Indeed, 
upon old tillage, the method is a good 
one, as itis not like frefh fand fo prone 
to grow weeds; nor can it be expected 
that fuch Jand can produce fo rich a 
crop of corn, as to make the farmer 
more anxious about it than his crop of 
grafs, Itis a good way to fow the 
gra{s-feed, if fandy, gravelly, or loamy 
land, upon barley; but by all means a 
light feed of barley fhould befown, I£ 
clayey foil, upon beans or wheat; the 
fame rule to be obferved in regard to 
feed, I have known so bufhels per 
acre, Winchefter, produced from a 
Winchefter bufhel of barley, befides an 
amazing fine fhew of grafs. In all 
thefe cafes manure is undoubtedly re- 
quifite, and the different forts and me- 
thods of laying it upon the land are 
numerous; but after having a proper 
manure for the foil, the queftion re- 
mains, whether it fhould be laid in or 
upon theland; and from what I have 
feen of the operation of manure, it is 
a good way, if the land has been ex- 
haufted, to plough it in before the feeds 
are fown, and timely give it a top dref- 
fing afterward, but if in good heart, 
to lay it upon the furface the firft win- 
ter after fowing. There are many ex- 
ceeding ufeful graffes that will growon 
almoft all kinds of foil, fuch as the 
Lotus, the great meadow Poa, crefted 
Dogftail, &c, but are not to be purcha- 
fed in quantities in the north of Eng- 
land, which is a great pity. If thefe, 
and feveral other perennials, were col- 
le&ted, and fown feparately for the pro- 
du€tion of feed, the expence would 
foon be defrayed to the grower, and he 
would ftill deferve the thanks of the 
public. In fa&, fo great is the bene- 
fit derived not only to individuals, but 
the community at large, from the im- 
provement of land, that every nerve 
ought to be ftrained to abolifh thefe 
pernicious praétices of continuing it 
too long in tillage, and ruining it by 
fucceflive exhaufting crops. It is felf- 
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evident they are too often the fources 
of the tenant’s ruin, and the landlord’s 
lofs.” SeeCray, Sanv, GraveL- 
ty Soirs, Manure, &c. 

LARCHTREE, [{Larix.] To pro- 
pagate the larch tree, gather the cones 
in the month of March or April, and 
{pread them ina dry covered place, 
till the weather become warm, in May 
r June, when they ought to be expo- 
fed in glafs cafes at the bottom of win- 
dows fronting the fouth, or any other 
way moft convenient, fo as to receive 
the warmeft influence of the fun: 
This muft be repeated (taking them 
into a warm place every evening before 
the dews fall) for feveral weeks, when 
the cones will open, and many of the 
beft feeds come out, by fhaking them 
in awire fieve; but as all of them will 
not, therefore fplit the cones afunder, 
by driving a {mall piece of fharp iron 
through the center, from the bottom 
to the top of them: let thefe be again 
expofed to thefun for a few days, when 
many more feeds will fhake out, and 
all that is good of them feparate from 
the hufk, or be eafily picked off with 
the point of a knife. 

Though the feeds of thefe trees in 
the cone are good for four or five years, 
yet, when divefted of that, they lofe 
their growing quality ina few months ; 
therefore, as foon as they are got out, 
jet them be mixed with fine dry fand, 
and preferved in bags till the feafon of 
fowing. 

fn the beginning of March, or as 
foon after as the weather will permit, 
having prepared a fhady border, expo- 
fed only to the morning fun, of loofe, 
mellow, rich ground, fow your feeds 
very thin in beds three feet and a half 
broad, with alleys of eighteen inches ; 
clap the feeds gently into the bed with 
the back of a fpade, fo that by making 
it fmooth and level, it may receive an 
equal covering, and fift over them not 
more than a quarter of an inch of fine 
compoft earth, mixed with one-fourth 
part of fea fand, orif that cannot be 
had, the fineft pit-fand you can pro- 
cure. If the weather be dry, and not 
frofty, ina fortnight after fowing, give 
them gentle waterings in the evening 
of every fourth or fifth day, and in fix 
weeks they will begin to appear above 
ground. As thefe plants come up with 
the feeds on their top, which the birds 
are very fond of, care mult be taken to 
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guard them from thofe enemies, whe 
will otherways deftroy all or moft of 
them, but which may eafily be pre- 
vented, by driving a few forked ftakes 
round the beds, and throwing a net or 
other thin covering over them. The 
plants being fairly above ground, muft 
now be refrefhed with a little water 
every fecond or third night, for three 
weeks, when it does not rain: But 
this muft be given with care, and as 
lightly as poffible, with a watering- 
pot that has fmall holes in the rofe of 
it; for thefe plants, tho’ afterwards 
amongft the hardieft trees, are, in their 
infant ftate, very delicate; and heed- 
lefsly dafhing on the water from a 
coarfe watering-pot, would deftroy 
great numbers of them. The water- 
ings, as dire&ted after the feeds appear, 
muit be continued, tho’ only once in 
ten or twelve days, increafing the quan- 
tity when the weather is hotter than 
ufual, will the end of Augutft, 

The weeds, at their firft appearance, 
mutt be carefully picked out, as other- 
ways, ina few days, it will be impoffi- 
ble to do it without bringing many of 
the plants along with them, 

It may probably be objeéted, by fuch 
as make no diftin@tion in the quality 
of plants,that we have directed unnecef- 
fary trouble and expence in the culture 
of this hardy tree, which is now raifed 
in fuch abundance with lefs ceremony : 
to which we fhall only anfwer, that, 
in point of expence, this method is 
much the cheapeft, as one pound of 
feed will produce more than ten pounds 
in the common wafteful way it is treat- 
ed; and, what is yet of much higher 
importance, one thoufand plants, thus 
cultivated, are of more real valuethan 
ten thoufand, fuch as are ufually pro- 
cured from ignorant nurferymen. 

The end of March, or beginning of 
April following, thefe plants may be 
removed from the feed-bed to the nur- 
fery; and their roots being thortened, 
laid in rows, about fifteen inches di- 
ftant, and fix or feven inches afunder 
in the row, watering them at planting, 
which may be continued once a week, 
in dry weather, for five or fix weeks, 
when they will be paft danger; and 
here they ought only to continue one 
feafon, _ 

At the fame time the fucceeding 
year, remove them to another nurfery, 
but now be fparing of their roots, 
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taking away only fuch as crofs each 
other, with fome of the ftraggling hairy 
fibres, and fmoothing the extremity 
of the long ones; plant them in rows, 
at three feet diftance, and fifteen or fix- 
teen inches in the row; water them 
when planted, keep themclearof weeds 
during the fummer, dig the ground be- 
tween the rows in autumn and fpring, 
and in this fituation, let them remain 
two years. © 

By this time, in an ordinary foil, 
the trees will be from five to fix feet 
high, and of a proper fize to tranfplant 


in large quantities, and in expofed fi-. 


tuations, on meagre hungry ground; 
but where beauty and fhelter are im- 
mediately required in plantations near 
the houfe, provifion ought to be made 
of larger plants: therefore, forthis, or 
fimilar purpofes, let fuch a quantity of 
thefe trees as may probably be wanted, 
be removed to another nurfery, and 
planted at the diftance of eight feet by 
fix, ftill being fparing of the roots, 
which do not, like many other forett- 
trees, admit of being much reduced or 
wounded ; particularly, when large, 
let them be plentifully watered at re- 
moval, dig the ground about them as 
before mentioned, and here let them 
remain three years. 

Thefe trees will now be from ten to 
twelve feet high, and of a very proper 
fize to remove for ornament, fhade, 
and fhelter, where meant to remain for 
good, which may be accomplifhed 
without any great labour or expence, 
The plants, thus far advanced, fhould 
be removed earlier in the fpring than 
has been directed for the younger ones, 
which in ordinary temperate feafons, 
may be beft performed about the end 
of February, or early in March. At 
this time raife them carefully, without 
injuring any of the principal roots, and 
only fmooth the extremities of the 
fmall ones with a fharp knife, letting 
as much of the earth as poffible adhere 
to them; pour in a large watering pot 
of water into the pit before the tree is 
placed in it, another after the roots are 
half covered, and a third after all the 
earth is properly gathered about it. 
If the feafon be moift, thefe plants will 
require no farther trouble; but in cafe 
of long continued hot and dry wea- 
ther, they ought to be watered once a 
fortnight in thin dry foil, or every third 
week where it is deep and found, and 
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this repeated two, three, or fourtimess 
more or lefs, as the weather requires it; 
butin giving them water, do not pour 
it too clofe.on the trunk of the.tree, 
but make a drill round it with the hoe, 
about a foot from‘it, into which pour 
the water gently, and draw the earth 
again over it when the water has ano 
ed in, 

The Larch tree fhould never be pru= 
ned of a fingle branch till it is at leaft 
fifteen or fixteen feet high: it is anos 
ble and valuable plant; the bright red 
bloffoms it produces in the fpring, are 
both beautiful and fragrant, and the 
proper culture of it claims our parti- 
cular’ attention, for many reafons, 
It is a native of the Alpine and Pyre- 
nean mountains, and loves an elevated 
fituation: it willbecome a ftately tree 
in the pooreft hungry fand and gravel, 
and on the higheft and bleakeft hills, 
where there is but a few inches of foil § 
in fhort, it rejects no quality of earth 
that is dry, but in wet lands it will 
not fucceed.—Boutcher. 

LARKSPUR, [Delphinium.] The 
fpecies are, 1. Unbranched annual 
Larkfpur with varieties, 2. Branched 
annual Larkfpur. 3, Tall perennial 
Bee Larkfpur. 4, Dwarf perennial 
Bee Larkfpur, i 

Of thefe four fpecies the two firft 
and varieties are univerfally annual, 
but the third and fourth are perennial 
in root and ftalk, which rife in fpring, 
and decay in autumn. 

The names of Larkfpur and Bee 
Larkfpur are derived from the refem- 
blance of the tail of the corolla to the 
fpur of a lark’s foot, and from the nec- 
tarium of the perennial forts to a bee. 

The fiowers of ail the forts are com- 
pofed of five unequal petals, one at 
top, two fide-ways, \ and two at bots 
tom, and a céntral neétarium; they 
are moderately large,\ numerous, and 
moftly colleéted into ere&t fpikes, and 
are very confpicuous and ornamental.’ 

All the forts are very ornamental 
furniture for the borders and othe? 
compartments of the pleafure-ground, 
and are fo hardy, that they profper 
in any common foil and expofure, and 
all the forts are raifed abundantly from 
feed in the full ground, 

The two annual forts and varieties 
are raifed from feed fowed annually in 
autvmn, i, €. September or Oé¢tober, 


or early in the ey in patches, in the 


places 
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places where the plants are to flower ; 
for they do not fucceed by tranf- 
plantation; obferving, that thofe of 
the autumn fowing grow ftronger, 
Hower earlier, and the flowers are ge- 
nerally larger and more durable, than 
the fpring-fown plants. It is alfo 
however proper to fow fome in fpring, 
in February or March, to continue a 
longer fucceffion of bloom. ‘The me- 
thod of fowing them is, dig with a 
trowel {mall patches about nine inches 
diameter in different parts of the bor- 
ders, towards the middle,orin the fronts 
of the fhrubbery.clumps; ineach patch 
fow eight, ten, or twelve feeds, a quar- 
ter.of an inch deep; and when the 
plants are an inch or two high, thin 
thofe of the unbranched forts te about 
&ix or eight in each patch, and of the 
branched kinds, to three or four in 
each place, which is all the culture 
they require, and in which order of 
cultivation they will make a fine ap- 
pearance, 

But when intended to have a grand 
fhew of them in beds by themfelves, 
they are commonly fowed in drills, 
forming the drills lengthways, the beds 
a foot afunder, and half an inch deep, 
fo fcatter the feeds thinly along the 
drills, and rake the earth over them 
evenly; but the unbranched kinds are 
the beft adapted for this mode cf cul- 
ture. 

Or they may be fowed broad-caft on 
the furface of the bed, and raked in, 
and when the plants are an inch or 
two high, thin them by hand or hoe, 
to three or four inches diftance, but 
the branched kinds to treble that dif- 
tance, 

To preferve the varieties of thefe 
two annual fpecies from degeneration, 
all thofe of bad colours, and that are 
very fingle, fhould be pulled out as 
foon as they fhew bloom enough to dif- 
cover their properties: for their farina 
would impregnate the fine forts, and 
caufe a degeneracy. 

The perennial forts.—Thefe are alfo 
raifed plentifully from feeds fown in 
autumn or fpring, in a bed or border 
of common earth, for tranfplantation, 
Sow them on the furface, and rake 
them in, and when the plants come 
up, hand-weed them occafionally, and 
thin them to three or four inches dif- 
tance, to remain till O&tober or No- 
vember; then plant them out where 
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they are to remain to flower: their 
roots will endure many years, increafe 
in fize, and the larger they are, the 
greater number of flower-ftalks they 
produce, fo as to exhibit a large thew 
of bloom.—Mawe, : 

LASERWORT, [Lafepitium.] 
There are feveral fpecies of this plant 
which grow naturally in the South of 
France, Italy and Germany, but are 
feldom cultivated in our gardens, yet 
if defired may eafily be propagated by 
fowing the feeds in the fpring, keeping 
them clear of weeds, and tranfplanting 
them in autumn, 

LASK, Loofenefs, flux, lax, fcours 
ing. Thecaufes of this may proceed, 1, 
From’a preceding coftivenefs, rendering 
the excrements putrid, fharp, and cor- 
rofive. 2, From a want of digeftion, 
which may be known by the dung be- 
ing mixed with bits of undigefted hay 
and flimy matter, 3. From fome-of 
the cther fecretions being obftruéted, 
as {weat, urine, &c, for when the ex= 
crementitious parts of the blood have 
not a free vent through the common 
paflages, they are driven in a more 
than ordinary quantity into the aper- 
tures of the guts, but particularly into 
the gall-pipe and pancreatick du@5 
fo that they may be of different colour 
and confiftency, according to the pre- 
dominancy of the juices that ow mto 
them, When moft of it is derived 
from the inteftinal glands, the matter 
will be clear and watery, or clear and 
glaffy, not unlike that which Sobleyfell 
objerves in his third kind of cholicks 
but when it proceeds moftly from the 
gall-pipe and ‘pancreatick duct, it will 
then be tinétured with a yellowifh co- 
lour; and if there happens to be a very 
great quantity of the gall difcharged 
with the excrements, whatever is 
voided from thefundament muft of 
confequence be of a deep reddith'co- 
lour, and is the fame which the above- 
mentioned author terms the-red gripes, 
which confiitutes his fixth kind of 
cholick, 

Laftly, a lax or icouring fometimes 
happens from vifcous flimy matter 
hindering the chyle from entering into 
the la&teal or milky veffels; and inthis 
cafe the excrements are ufually of a 
pale light compiexion, as they confift 
chiefly of chyle, ; 

But all thefe are only different fpecies 
of a diarrheea ; and when the {couring 

is 
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iis large, as it happens to forne full-bo- 
died young horfes, a white greafy mat- 
ter like fat comes away in the dung, 
and this is what farriers call molten 
greafe, which is of the fame nature 
with the greafy diarrhoea, which fome- 
times happens to men of grofs habits 
as well as to horfes, ard feems to be 
occafioned when the glands of the in- 
teftines are more than ordinarily open- 
ed, whereby that matter is evacuated 
from the blood into the guts, which 
fhould otherwife be depofited among 
the fat. 

But in order to thecure, it ought to 
be obferved, that in all thofe fcourings 
that are of the firft kind, and are only 
the critical difcharges of fome difeafe ; 
there are feldom or never any bad acci- 
dents attending them, unlefs the difeafe 
has been of fuch continuance as to 
waite and attenuate the body; and 
therefore when the ficknefs abates by 
any fuch difcharge, the beit way is not 
to be over hafty to {top it, but itought 
rather to be encouraged when it proves 
imperfect; and that muft be done by 
moderately purging. But becaufe all 
difcharges that proceed from the in- 
teftines may degenerate into the wor- 
fer fort, care ought to be taken not to 
let it run on too long, but it may be 
ftopped by the methods hereafter laid 
down for the cure of the other fpecies 
of diarrhoea; we hall therefore pro- 
ceed to the next kind, where a horfe 
lofes his appetite ; and when the want 
of digeftion is manifeft from an imper- 
feé&t communication of the dung, that 
is, when fome part of the food comes 
away whole as it is eaten, 

In this cafe all thofe things that we 
have already laid down for ftrenthen- 
ing the ftomach are to be ufed, for 
which purpofe we alfo recommend the 
ufe of diapente, but itis not one dofe 
that will anfwer the end, for it ought 
to be repeated every day, and fo muft 
any other ftomachick medicine before 
any extraordinary effect can poffibly 
be wrought. 

And becaufe this difeafe is both in 
the ftomach and guts, the following 
clyfter may be given as foon as you 
perceive him begin to recover his ap- 
petite, unlefs the loofenefs begins alfo 
to abate with the other fymptoms, and 
jn that cafe it may be let alone, 

& Take of red rofe leaves two hand- 

fuls, the roots of gentian and 
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round birthwort, of each one 
ounce, gallangal half an ounce, 
bay-berries, annifeeds, and fennel 

: feeds, of each two drams, Let 
the roots, and other hard ingredi< 
ents, be bruifed ; afterwards boil 
the whole in three quarts of wa- 
ter for the fpace of half an hour; 
or let them be infufed four hours 
in boiling water; then pour oF 
the liquor, and diffolve in it three 
ounces of the oilin which rue has 
been boiled, and one ounce of 
mithridate; which muft be in- 
jected into the horfe’s fundament 
fuke-warm.” 

This may be repeated once or twice; 
but if the loofenefs ftill continues, and 
the horfe grows weak, it is a very bad 
fign, efpecially if he refufes to feed, 

The next kind is that where the exe 
crements are tinged yellow, or of adeep 
reddifh colour, proceeding as we have 
obferved, from a too great profufion of 
the gall and pancreatick juice, &c, 

In this a horfe may be firft of all 
purged with the following drench: 

“ Take red rofe leaves two handfuls, 
Monk’s rhubarb four ounces, 
Turkey rhubarb three ounces. 
Let thefe be fliced and boiled with 
the rofe leaves, in three pints of 
water, for the fpace of an hour; 
and in the ftrained decoétion dif- 
folve an ounce and a half of diaf- 
cordium,” Or this: 

* Take of the beft rhubarb in pows 
der, two ounces, cream of tartar 
one ounce, diaphoretick antimony 
half an ounce; let this be given 
in a pint of red wine,” 

After purging has been once or twice 
repeated, thofe medicines which pro- 
mote fweat, and the other fecretions, 
are to be ufed, as they make a revulfi- 
on, and confequently leffen the difchar- 
ges by dung, wherefore we recommend 
diafcordium, mithridate, and Venice- 
treacle, or‘London-treacle, which may 
be exhibited in the following manner: 

“‘ Take treacle water one pint, Vee 
nice treacle or mithridate two 
ounces, Letthe mixture be well 
ftirred about, and given through ~ 
a horn.” Or this: 

*€ Take of diafcordium three ounces, 
diffolve it in a decoétion of red-rofe 
Jeaves and rue, and give it through 
a horn; two ounces of Venice- 
treacle or mithridate, or three 

ounces 
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eunces of London treacle, may be 
given in the fame manner, taking 
care at the fame time to keep the 
horfe wel! cloathed, and to have 
him often combed and rubbed to 
open the pores, the better to pro- 
mote fweat and infenfible per- 
fpiration.” 


The following drench may alfo be 
Siven with good fuccefs, to aftringe and 
dry up the ftomach and bowels, &c, 


‘6 Take a decoétion of red rofe leaves 
and plantain one quart, treacle- 
water half a pint, Armenian bole 
an ounce. Diffolve in the mix- 
ture two ounces of diafcordium, 
and of roch allum fix drams.” 


This muft be repeated two or three 
days fucceffively, and unlefs the fcour- 
ing be very violent, it wil! certainly 
put a ftop to it, 

But the farrier is to obferve, that if 
a horfe has a fever upon him, which 
does not diminifh, but increafes with 
the loofenefs; thofe things which aé& 
more immediately upon the bowels are 

“then to be made ufe of; therefore the 
following clyfter may be injeéted. 

"Take of guaiacum half a pound, 
faffafras four ounces; boil them 
in four quarts of fmith’s water 
wherein they quench their hot 
irons, until one half of the water 
is confumed ; then add to the de- 
coétion red rofe leaves, the tops 
or leaves of briar, and the leaves 
of bramble, of each a handful ; or 
inftead of thefe two handfuls of 
plantain; and when it has boiled 
a quarter of an hour longer, take 
it from the fire, and in the ftrain- 
ed decoétion diffolve four ounces 
of diafcordium without honey, 
and opium half adram. 

©r this: 

** Take henbane and white poppy- 
feed, of each four ounces, red rofe 
eaves two handfuls, pomegranate 
bark two ounces, Boil them in 
two quarts of fmith’s forge water 
to three pints, diffolve in it four 
ounces of diafcordium, or three 
ounces of mithridate or Venice- 
treacle, and half adram of opium.” 

Or the following may be ufed in 
hafte, or for a horfe of fmall value, 

*©Take a quart of the aforefaid 
water, warm it over the fire, and 
djffolve in it two ounces of diaf- 
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cordium, and the like quantity of 
roch-allum,”” 

Thefe clyfters are always to be made 
in a leffer quantity than thofe that are 
purging; and the horfe’s tail to be 
kept clofe to his tuel, that he may re- 
tain them as long as poffible; and as 
foon as he flings out the firft, which per- 
haps may not be in the fpace of twelve 
hours, it mutt be followed with ano- 
ther, and fo on till the loofenefs is quite 
fiopped, which may eafily be done 
by the help of thefe clyfters, unlefs his 
ftrength be quite waited, and that he 
has loft all fenfation in his bowels. 

We come now to the cure of the laft 
fort of fcouring which we mentioned, 
to wit, when the chyle is difcharged 
with the excrements ; and as this in- 
difpofition proceeds from flimy matter 
obftructing the paffages into the la@teal 
veffels, the propereft method is by pur- 
ging, for which purpofe we recommend 
the following : 

“ Take E pfom falts fix ounces, 

cream of tartar two ounces, dif- 
folve them in a gallon of water, 
and give the whole througha horn 
at feveral times,” 
Let falt of tartar and fal prunella be alfo 
diffolved in his common drink, for all 
thofe diluters are the moft proper to 
wath off that vifcid matter which ad- 
heres fo clofely to the guts, and hinders 
the chyle from entering into its proper 
vefiels, efpecially when they are vfed 
plentifully ; but if this fort of fiux 
fhould proceed from a ftrumous ob- 
ftruction, as it fometimes happens to 
human bodies, it would prove incura- 
ble, 

As to that which the farriers call 
molten greafe, it being for the moft 
part the concomitant of every large 
fcouring, that fymptom generally wears 
off in the procefs of the diftemper, 
and requires no particular management 
diftin& from what has been already 
prefcribed for the third fort of loofenefs, 
viz. purging and aftringent clyfters, 
with the affiftance of thofe things that 
are proper to promote a breathing 
through the pores; but becaute in all 
violent diforders of the guts, there is, 
for the mof{t part, a weaknefs in the 
ftomach alfo, it can never be amifs to 
exhibit fuch things as are proper to 
precure a good digeftion, at the fame 
time that other means are ufed to carry 
off the more urgent fymptoms; and 
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thefe ought to be continued, efpecially 
to a horfe of value; and indeed it is 
for want of fuch helps that many hor- 
fes dwindle away, or fallinto other 
diftempers, after the loofenefs has in a 
great meafure been overcome. 

The food that is to be given in fuch 
diforders, fhould be the cleaneft and 
beft hay, bran moittened with claret, 
and parched barley.—Gibjon. 

LAST, of hides,, 20 dickers of 10 
fins each. 

Last ofrape feed or corn, 2 load or 
So bufhels; of pot afhes, cod, white- 
herrings, and meal, 12 barrels; of tar 
and pitch, 14 barrels; of flax and fea- 
thers, 17 cwt.; of gunpowder, 24 
barrels or 2400lb,; of wool, 12 facks 
or 4368 lb.3 of ftock fifth, 1000; of 
red herrings, 20 cades, 

LATH, a jong, thin, and narrow 
flip of wood, nailed to the rafters of a 
roof or cieling, in order to fuitain the 
covering 

Thefe are diftinguifhed into three 
kinds, according to the different kinds 
of wood of which they are made, viz. 
heart of oak, fap laths, and deal laths; 
of which the two laft are ufed for ciel- 
ings and partitions, and the firft for 
tiling only. 

Laths are alfo diftinguifhed according 
to their length, into five feet, four feet, 
and three feet laths; though the fta- 
tute allows jbut of two lengths, thofe 
of five, and thofe of three feet, each of 
which ought:to be an inch and a half 
in breadth, and half an inch in thick- 
nefs ; but they are commonly lefs. 

Latu-Bricks, bricks much longer 
than ordinary, ufed infead of laths, 
for drying malt; for which purpofe 
they are extremely proper, as not be- 
ing liable to catch fire, and retaining 
the heat much longer than thofe of 
wood; fo that avery fmall fire will 
ferve after they are once heated. 

LATHE, a word ued in fome coun- 
ties in England, to fignify a barn. 

Latue, A machine in which tur- 
ners fabricate their goods. 

LAVATERA, See Tree Mallow. 

LAVENDER, [Lawendula.] There 
are two or three fpecies of lavender, 
the principal of which are, the fpiked 
and the narrow-leaved lavender ; the 
leaves of the former are much broader 
and fhorter than the latter. They are 
propagated by flips, the beft feafon for 
which is in March; they fhould’ be 
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planted in a thady fituation, or at leaft 
fhaded with mats until they have taken 
root; after which they may be expo- 
fed to the fun; and when they have 
obtained ftrength, may be removed to 
the places where they are defigned to 
remain, Thefe plants will abide the 
longeft in a dry, gravelly, or {tony foil, 
in which they will endure our fevereft 
winters; though they will grow much 
fafter in thefummer, if they are planted 
upon a rich, light, moift foil; but 
then they are generally deftroyed in 
winter, nor are the plants half fo ftrong 
fcented, or fit for medicinal ufes, as 
thofe which grow upon the moft bar- 
ren rocky foil. 

French LAVENDER, 
DONY. 

Sea LAVENDER, [Limonium.] There 
are feveral fpecies of this plant, which 
grow naturally in feveral parts of Eng- 
land, the fouth of France, Italy, and 
the Levant, fome annual and others _ 
perennial; fome will bear the open 
air, and others require affiftance from 
the hard frofts of winter. 

LAUREL, [Laurecerafus.] The 
cherry bay, The fpecies are, 1, The 
common laurel, 2, The white itriped, 
3. The yellow ftriped. 4. The Portu- 
gal, The common laurel is propaga- 
ted by feeds or cuttings; but the feeds 
produce the fineft trees. The feeds 
fhould be fown in the beginning of 
winter foon after the berries are ripe, 
in a fhady border well prepared, about 
an inch and a half deep, About the 
middle of April, when the feeds will 
be in agrowing ftate, the weather be- 
ing dry, and not frofty, refrefh them 
with frequent gentle waterings in the 
morning; and continue this, more or 
lefs, during the fummer months, as the 
feafon fhall require, changing the 
morning to evening’s watering, . as 
foon as the danger of the frofts are 
over, 

The fucceeding fpring, the ground _ 
being good, and the former fummer 
having been favourable, as foon as 
their buds begin to fwell, remove them 
from the feminary to thenurfery, and 
lay them with a fpade in lines two 
feet afunder & gor ro inch. in theline, 
the fame depth they formerly ftood 5 
water them at planting, and if you re~ 
peat it three or four times at the dif- 
tance of ten or twelve days, the feafon 
being dry, it will much forward their 

~ growth : 
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-growth: let the ground between the 
rows be pointed over in autumn and 
fpring, and cut away any crofs lateral 
‘branches during their abode here, 
which ought to be two years only, If 
thefe berries have been fown in poor 
land, the plants of courfe will have 
made fmall progrefs; in that cafe, if 
they are not too thick, they may re- 
main in the feed-bed two years, 

To raife them from cuttings, plant 
them in a fhady border of moift (not 
wet) earth, in lines two feet afunder. 
The beginning of April, or middle of 
Auguft, let the cuttings be a foot or 
fourteen inches long, one half of which 
fhould be buried in the ground; Jet the 
whole leaves be rubbed off, which 
Otherways generally wither and hang 
on great part of that feafon, and from 
thence taint the plant. Here they may 
remain till the fecond April following, 
giving them the fame culture as the 
feedlings. 

The feedlings and cuttings may now 
be treated in the fame manner, and re- 
moved to another nurfery, where ha- 
ving fhortened and cut away all ill- 
placed roots that crofs each other, and 
likewife pruned off fuperfluous bran- 
ches, carefully preferving and encoura- 
ging the principal leading fhoot, plant 
them in lines four feet afunder, and 
two feet diftant in the line ; take care 
to cultivate the ground as formerly, 
and prune them annually in fuch a 
manner as will moft elevate them in 
the pyramidical form: in this nurfery 
they may continue three, ornot ex- 
ceeding four years. We.have fpoken 
hitherto only with regard to fuch as 
are intended for tall itandard trees ; 
but here let it be obferved, that fuch as 
are meant for covering of walls, form- 
ing hedges, or other fuch purpofes, may 
either be applied in thefe ways from the 
former nurfery, or trained here fo as at 

“once to anfwer your future defigns, 
This tree is commonly dwarfed and 
disfigured by letting it grow rough too 
long, after which they are not "to be 
redreffed or brought toa proper figure, 
_being much injured by cutting their 
old wood, 

For making large plantations, thefe 
trees will now be of a competent fize; 
but if a referve is wanted for diftant 
defigns, remove them to another fpot, 
and plant them in the quincunx order, 
at fix feet afunder every way, obferving 

You, I, 
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the former culture ; where after ftand- 
ing two years, they may be removed 
with fafety five or fix years longer, 

The two forts with itriped leaves 
may alfo beincreafed by cuttings; but 
their variegation being very faint, in 
a luxuriant foil they will foon turn 
quite plain, and ought therefore to be 
planted in a poor, hungry, dry fand or 
gravel, In orderto blend their colours 
better than they naturally are, make 
them more glaring, and of longer con- 
tinuance, remove them annually in 
poor land for five or fix years, budding 
a richly-variegated leaf on the green, 
or rather a variegated ftock, which 
will much brighten, and alfo longer 
preferve their colours, than if raifed 
from cuttings, 

The Portugal laurel will not rife to 
half the magnitude of the others, nor is 
it fo eafily reared in the pyramidical 
form, but is a beautiful and elegant 
plant, of a very chearful fhining ver- 
dure, It may be propagated either by 
feeds, layers, or cuttings, as the for- 
mer, but when young, are fomewhat 
more delicate, and will be improved 
by a higher culture, better foil, and 
more fheltered fituation for four or 
five years, after which itis abundantly 
more hardy.—Boutcher. 

Portugal LAUREL. 

Laure of Alexandria. 
broom, See APPENDIX, y 

Dwarf Laurer, See Spurge Lav- 
REL, 
Spurge Laurer, [Laureola.] This 
is a fmall fhrub, growing wild in fome 
of our woods, The leaves, berries, 
and bark, both of the ftalks and roots, 
have an extremely acrid, hot tafte, 
which lafts for along time, burning 
and inflaming the mouth and fauces. 
Taken internally, they operate with 
great violence by ftool, and fometimes 
by vomit; fo as fcarce to be exhibited 
with any tolerable degree of fafety, un- 
lefs their virulence be previoufly aba- 
ted by boiling. SG 

There is a fpecies of this plant which 
forms an ornamental fhrub in the gar- 
dens blowing very early in the fpring, 
bearing peach coloured flowers and red 
berries, this fhrub is called Mezereon, 
They are propagated by feeds fown af- 
ter the berries are ripe, which will be 
about Auguft. There are feveral other 
{pecies, fome of which require the af- 
fiftance of the green-hovfe in winter, 
3K LAURUSTINUS, 
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LAURUSTINUS, [Tinus.] Thefe 
fhrubs are propagated by laying down 
their young branches, which put out 

“roots very freely; fo that when they are 
layed in autumn, they will be well 
rooted by that time twelve months, 
when they fhould be taken off from the 
old plants, and may be either planted 
where they are to remain, or into a 
nurfery to grow two years to get 
ftrength. Thebeft feafon to tranfplant 
thefe is at Michaelmas, that they may 
get new root before winter; for as 
thefe plants begin to flower early in 
winter, itis a plain indication of their 
growing at that’ feafon, fo they will 
more furely fucceed than at any other 
time of the year, though they may be 
removed in the fpring with balls of 
earth to their roots, provided it be 
done before they begin to fhoot; they 
may alfo be removed the latter end of 
July or the beginning of Auguft, if 

“rain Happens at that time, for after 
they have done fhooting, whichis foon 
after midfummer, they will bein no 
danger, provided they are not kept out 
of the ground any time, 

‘Thefe plants may alfo be propagated 
by feeds, which fhould be mixed with 

earth in autumn, foon after they are 
ripe; thefe fhould be expofed to the 
open air, and receive the rain in winter, 

“and jn the fpring they may be fown on 
a gentle hot-bed, which will bring up 
the plants; thefe fhould remain in the 
bed till autumn, and then may be tranf- 

“planted and treated in the fame way as 
the layers. 

LAWN, A plain of meadow or pa- 

-fture, adjcining to a gentleman’s feat, 

‘LAY, ‘Arable land laid dgwn to 
gra(s, as-clover lay, &c. Yeenla/rd = 

LAYERS, Many trees may be 
propagated by layers ; the ever-greens 
about Bartholomew:tide, -and other 
"grees! abbut the month of February, 

‘“This is performed by flitting the 
~branches’ a little way, and laying them 
under the mouidabcut halfa foot ; the 
‘ground 'fhould firft be made very light, 
~and after they are laid; they fhould have 
a little’ water given them. 
51 they ‘do not comiply well'in the 
‘Yaying” of them’ down, ‘they muft be 

“pegged ‘down with a hook or two, and 
af they have taken fufficient root by the 
‘next winter, they muft be cut off from 

“the main plants, and planted in the fe- 
minary, as is directed about feedlings, 
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Some twift the branch or bare tha 
rind, and if it be out of the reach of 
the ground, they faften a tub or bafket 
near the branch, which they fill 
with good mould, and lay the branch 
in it. 

This operation is thus performed : 

ift. Take fome of the boughs and 
lay them into the ground about half a 
foot deep in fine frefh mould, leaving 
them with the end of the layer about a 
foot, or a footanda half out of the 
ground, and keep them moift during 
the fummer feafon; when they will pro- 
bably have taken root, and be fit to 
remove: and if they have not by that 
time taken root, they muft lie longer, 

2dly, Tie a piece of wire hard round 
the bark of the bough, at the place you 
intend to lay in the ground, and twift 
the ends of the wire, fo that they may 
not untie, ‘and prick the place above the 
wire through the bark with an awl in 
feveral places, and then lay it into the 
ground, as before direéted. * 

3dly, Cut a flit upwards at a joint, 
as is pratifed in laying of Carnations, 
which by gardeners is called tonguing 
the layers. : 

athly, Twift the place you de- 
fign to lay in the ground like a withy, 
and lay it into the ground as direéted 
in the firft ‘way of laying. 

sthly, Cut a place round about the 
bough (that is defigned to be laid) ‘an 
inch or'two, at the place that is moft 
convenient to lay into the ground, and 
manage it as is direéted in the firft 
method of laying. 

* The feafon for laying hardy trees, 
that fhed their leaves, is in Odtober; 
but for fuch as are tender, in March ; 
for ever-greens, Jane or Auguft are 
good feafons. 

Though layers may be laid at any 
time of the’year,’ yet the feafons be- 
fore-mentioned ‘are’ the moft proper, 
for the reafons following: becaufe they 
have the whole'winter and fummer to 
prepare and draw root; for at thefe 
times of the year the fun has fufficient 
power on the fap of the tree to feed the 


deaf and bud ;. but has not power fuf- 


ficient to make a fhoot, 

And if that {mall quantity of fap 
that does arife be hindered, as it will 
by fome of the preceding ways of lay- 
ing, the leaves and buds will gently 
crave of the ayer, and by that méans 
will prepare the layer to take root, or 

~ ‘put 
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put forth roots a little to maintain it- 
felf, finding it cannot have it from the 
mother plant. 

And therefore, becaufe it wants but 
little nourifhment at that time of the 
year, it is better to lay layers of trees, 
or to fet cuttings, than at other times, 
either in the winter when the fap ftirs 
but little, or in the fummer when the 
fap abounds, or in the fpring when it 
begins to rife, becaufe it is then apt to 
come too fuddenly to draw fap from 
the layer, before the layer has drawa or 
prepared for root. 

However, the fpring or fummer may 
do well for fmall plants, becaufe fuch 
plants, being but fhort-liv’d, draw root 
the quicker. 

If you would lay young trees from 
an high ftandard, the boughs of which 
cannot be bent downto the ground, 
then you muft make ufe of ozier-baf- 
kets, boxes, or pots, filled with fine 
fifted mould, mixed with a little rot- 
ten willow duft, which will keep moif- 
ture to affift the layer in taking root: 
This bafket, box, &c. muft be fet up- 
on a pott or treffel, and the bough muft 
be laid according to either of the four 
firft ways of laying; but too much 
head muft not be left on, left that be 
injured by the wind, or its own mo- 
tion rub off the tender root; and the 
fmaller the boughs are, the lefs way 
they fhould be fet out of the ground ; 
and care muft be taken tokeep them 
clear from weeds, 

The harder the wood is, the better 
will the young wood take reot : but if 
the wood be foft, the older boughs will 
take root the beft. 

LEAD, [Plumbum.] This is the 
heavieft of the metals except gold: it 
melts in a moderate heat, and if kept 
in fufion, is foon converted partly into 
fume and partly into afh-coloured calx 
(plumbum uftum;) this expofed to a 
ftronger fire, in fuch a manner that the 
flame may play upon its furface, be- 
comes firft yellow, and afterwards of 
a deep red, (minium or red lead ;) if in 
this procefs the fire be fuddenly raifed 
to aconfiderable height, the calx melts, 
affumes the appearance of oil, and on 
cooling forms a foft leafy fubfance of 
a yellowifh or reddifh colour (Jitharge.) 
The proper menftruum of this metal is 
aqua-fortis, the vegetable acids like- 
wife diffolve it, but in a very {mall 
quantity s a quart of diltilled vinegar 
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will not take up a dram; expofed to 
the fleam of vinegar, it is by degrees 
corroded into a white powder (ceruffe) 
which is confiderably more eafy of fo- 
lution, The calces of lead diffolve, 
by heat, in expreffed oils; thefe mix- 
tures are the bafis of feveral officinal 
plaifters and unguents. Chryftals of 
this metal made with diftilled vinegar 
(called from their {weetith tafte, fugar 
of lead) and atinéture drawn from 
thefe and green vitriol, are likewife 
kept in the fhops. 

Preparations of lead, given inter- 
nally, are fuppofed to incraffate the 
fluids, abate inflammations, and re- 
ftrain venereal defires, The fugar isa 
firong aftringent, and has been exhibit- 
ed as fuch with good fuccefs, in he- 
morrhagies, the fluor albus, feminal 
gleets, &c. The tin&ure is recom- 
mended for the like purpofes ; and for 
checking immoderate f{weats in phthi- 
fical cafes, whence it has ufually been 
called tin@ura antiphthifica. The inter- 
nal ufe of this metal is neverthelefs full 
of danger, and ought never to be ven- 
tur¢d upen unlefs in defperate cafes, 
after other medicines have been em- 
ployed without taking effet: it often 
occafions violent cholics, and though 
it fhould not prove immediately hurt- 
ful, its ill confequences are fure though 
flow: tremors, fpafms, or lingering 
tabes, too frequenily follow, 

Red Leap, [Minium,] Lead calci- 
ned to rednefs, 

White Lean, { Plumbum album, cerufja.} 
This is prepared by expofing lead to the 
fteam of vegetable acids till corroded 
into a white powdery fubftance. it is 
fometimes adulterated with a mixture 
of common whiting; this, if in any 
confiderable quantity, may be eafily 
difcovered by the fpecific lightnefs of the 
compound; the fort called flake lead, 
is not fubje& to abufe, 

Sugar of Leap, [Saccharum Saturni,] 
The fugar of lead is much more effica- 
cious than the foregoing preparations, 
in the feveral intentions which they are 
applied to. Some have ventured upon 
it internally, in dofes of a few grains, 
as a ityptic, in hemorrhagies, profufe 
colliquative fweats, feminal fluxes, the 
fluor albus, &c, nor has it failed their 
expetations, It very powerfully re- 
ftrains the difcharge; but almoft as 
certainly as it does this, it occafions 
fymptoms of another kind, often more 
3K2 dangerous 
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dangerous than thofe removed by it, 
and fometimes fatal. Violent pains in 
the bowels, or through the whole bo- 
dy, and obftinate conftipations, fome- 
times immediately follow, efpecially 
if the dofe has been confiderable : 
cramps, tremors, and weaknefs of the 
merves generally fooner or later, enfue. 

Boerhaave is of opinion, that this 
preparation proves malignant only in 
fo far as its acid happens to be abfor- 
bed in the body; for in fuch cafes he 
fays, ‘it returns again to ceruffe, 
“¢ which is violently poifonous,”” On 
this principle it would follow, thatin 
thabits where acidities abound, the fu- 
gar of lead would be innocent, But 
this is far from being the cafe. Lead 
and its preparations aét in the body 
only in fo far as they are combined with 
acid: ceruffe poffefies the qualities of 
the faccharum only in a low degree ; 
and either of them freed from the acid, 
have little, if any effect at all. 

LEADWORT, [Plimbago.] There 
are two fpecies of this plant, one grow- 
ing in France, Italy, and Spain, and 
the other a native of the Eaft and Weit- 
Indies. The former willbear the open 
air in England, if placedina warm 
fituation, but the other requires the af- 
fiftance of a ftove in winter, They 
are both perennials, and may be pro- 
pagated by feeds, 

LEAF, A fimple leaf is that which 
is not divided to the middle, 

A compound leaf is divided into fe- 
veral parts, each refembling a fimple 
leaf, as in liquorice, &c, 

A digitated leaf is a compound leaf 
divided into feveral parts, all of which 
meet together at the tail, as in the 
hemp, black-hellebore, &c. 

A trifoliated leaf is a digitated leaf, 
confifting of three fingers, as in the 
trefoil, &c, 

A quinquefoliated leaf isa digitated 
leaf, confifting of five fingers, as in 
the quinquefolium. 

A pennated leaf is a compound leaf 
divided into feveral parts, (each of 
which is called a lobe) placed along the 
middle rib, either alternately or by 
pairs, Whenthe middle rib is termi- 
nated by an odd lobe, it is faid to be 
unequally pennated, as in the goat’s 
rue, &c, and equally pennated, when 
jt is not terminated by an odd lobe, as 
in the caffia; when the lobes are all 
acarly of the fame form and bignefs, it 
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is called an uniform pennated leaf, as _ 
in the liquorice ; when they are not fo, 
they are faid to be difform, as in the 
agrimonia, &c. : 

A winged leaf is as it were divided 
into feveral pennated leaves, as in the 
orobus, &c, 

A ramofe leaf is that which is ftill 
farther divided than the winged leaf, 
as in the ofmund royal, female fern, é&c, 

An entire leaf or lobe is that which 
has no divifion on its edges, as in the 
apple tree, &c, 

A finuated leaf is that which is cut 
about the edges into feveral long feg- 
ments, as in the common mallow, &c, 

A ferrated leaf is that which is cut 
about the edges into feveral acute feg- 
ments, refembling the teeth of a faw, 
as in the nettle, &c, 

A crenated leaf is that which is cut 
about the edges into feveral obtufe feg- 
ments, as in betony, &c. 

A laciniated or jagged leaf is that 
which is cut about the edges into feve- 
ral pretty deep portions, in an irregu- 
lar manner, as in the horned poppy. 

Lear. Is a diftemper incident to 
lambs of ten or fourteen days old. Ie 
is fo called becaufe they will feed com- 
monly upon oak and hawthorn leaves, 
foon after which they will reel and 
ftagger about, foaming at the mouth, 
and foon fall down and die; there has 
yet been no certain remedy found out 
for this diforder, 

LEAKAGE. The ftate of a veffel 
that leaks, or lets water, or any other 
liquid ouzein or out. 

LeaxaceE, Incommerce, is anal- 
lowance of 12 per cent. in the cuftoms 
allowed to importers of wines for the 
watte and damage it is fuppofed to have 
received in the paflage: an allowance 
of two barrels in twenty-two is alfo 
made to the brewers of ale and beer, 
by the excife office. 

LEAVES. A leaf is defined to be 
a part of a plant extended into length 
and breadth in fuch a manner as to 
have one fide diftinguifhable from the 
other ; they are properly the moft ex- 
treme part of a branch, and the orna- 
ment of the twigs, and confift ofa very 
glutinous matter, being furnifhed eve- 
ry where with with veins and nerves ; 
one of their officesis, to fubtilize 
and give more fpirit to the abundance 
of nourifhing fap, and to convey it to 
the little buds, 

If 
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If the furface of leaves are altered, 
by reverfing the branches of trees on 
which they grow, the plants are ftop- 
‘ped intheir growth, until the foot- 
ftalks are turned, and the leaves reco- 
ver their former pofition. This fhews 
how neceffary it is to f{upport all thofe 
weak fhoots of plants, which are na- 
turally difpofed for upright growth, 
which either twine about the neigh- 
bouring trees for fupport, or put out 
clafpers, by which they take hold of 
whatever trees or plants grow near 
them, and are thereby fupported; and 
on the contrary, how abfurd is that 
praétice of tying up the fhoots of thofe 
plants which are naturally difpofed to 
trail upon the ground; in both thefe 
cafes, nature is reverfed, and confe- 
quently the growth of both forts of 
plants is greatly retarded. 

This is one of the great funGtions for 
which the leaves of trees and plants are 
defigned; but befides this, there are 
‘others of equal importance to the well- 
being of plants and fruits; the firft is 
that of the foot-ftalks and leaves nou- 
rifhing and preparing the buds of the 
future fhoots, which are always formed 
at the bafe of thefe foot-ftalks; and 
during the continuance of the leaves in 
perfeé health, thefe buds increafe in 


their magnitude, and in the deciduous. 


trees, are brought to maturity before 
the foot-ftalks feparate from the buds 
in autumn; but if by accident the 
leaves are blighted, or if the entire fur- 
face of the leaves are cut off, and the 
foot-ftalks are left remaining, the buds 
will decay for want of that proper 
nourifhment which isconveyed tothem 
from the leaves ; fo that whenever trees 
are divefted of their leaves, or when 
thofe leaves are cut, or otherwife im- 
paired, though it may in either cafe 
happen when the buds may be nearly 
formed, yet if it be before the foot- 
ftalks feparate naturally from the bran- 
ches, the future fhoots will be weak- 
ened in proportion to the time when 
this is done; therefore, from all the 
experiments which have been made in 
order to know how ferviceable the 
leaves of trees and plants are to their 
well-being, it has been found, that 
where the plants have been divefted of 
their leaves, or their leaves have been 
eaten or cut during their growth, the 
plants have been remarkably weakened 
thereby, This fhould teach us not to 
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pull or cut eff the leaves of trees or 
plants on any account, while they re- 
tain their verdure, and are in health, 

It is very evident that the blades of 
grafs, which is often mowed, will be 
rendered finer in proportion to the fre- 
quency of mowing, yet the fpecies of 
grafs is the fame with that on the rich- 
eft paftures ; fo that although this may 
be a defirable thing for lawns, &c. in 
gardens, yet where regard is had to the 
produce, it fhould be avoided, 

Another principal ufe of the leaves 
is, to throw off by tranfpiration, what 
is unneceffary for the growth of the 
plants, anfwering to the difcharge made 
by fweat in animal bodies; for as 
plants receive and tranfpire much more 
in equal time, than large animals, fo 
it appears how neceffary the leaves are 
to preferve the plants in perfect health 5 
for it has been found by the moft exa& 
calculations, made from repeated ex= 
periments, that a plant of the fun- 
flower receives and perfpires, in twen- 
ty-four hours, feventeen times more 
than aman, 

We mention a few, out of the many 
experiments which have been made by 
Monf. Bonnet, of Geneva, to prove 
that moft leaves imbibe the moifture 
of the air on their under furface, and 
not from their upper ; they are as 
follow : 

He gathered the leaves of fixteen 
forts of herbaceous plants when fully 
grown; he put feveral leaves of each 
upon the furface of water in glafs va- 
fes, fome were placed with their upper 
furface, and others with their under 
furface upon the water; thefe were 
adjufted exa@ly to the furface of the 
water, with great care not to let any 
moifture reach their oppofite furfaces, 
and the fame care was taken to prevent 
their foot-ftalks from receiving any 
moifture. The glafies in which thefe 
leaves were thus placed, were kept in 
a clofet, where the air was very tempe- 
rate; and as the water in the  glaties 
evaporated, there was from time to 
time a fupply of frefh, which was ad- 
ded with afyringe, fo that the leaves 
were not difturbed. The leaves were 
taken from the following plants; the 
plantain, the mullein, the wake robin, 
the great mallow, the nettle, the mar- 
vel of Peru, the kidney-bean, the 
fun-flower, the cabbage, the balm, 
the cockfcomb, the purple-leaved 

amaranth 
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amaranth, fpinach, and the fmaller 
mallow. 

Six of thefe forts he found continued 
green a long time, and thefe were with 
different furfaces upon the water: they 
were of the following forts, the wake- 
robin, the kidney-bean, the fun-flow- 
er, the cabbage, the fpinach, and the 
fmall mallow; among the others the 
following forts were found to draw the 
moifture better with their upper fur- 
face than their under, the plantain, 
the mullein, the great mallow, the 
nettle, the cockfcomb, and the purple 
amaranth, 

The leaves of the nettle, whofe un- 
der furface was upon the water, were 
decayed in three weeks, whereas thofe 
whofe upper furface was next the wa- 
ter continued two months, 

The leaves of mullein, whofe under 
furface was next the water, did not 
continue frefh more than five or fix 
days, but thofe whofe upper furface 
was next the water lafted five weeks, 

The leaves of the purple amaranth, 
whofe upper furface was next the wa- 
ter, continued frefh three months, 
whereas thofe whofe under furface was 
next the water were decayed in a week, 

The leaves of the marvel of Peru, 
and the balm, appeared to have the 
advantage, whofe under furfaces were 
next the water, 

The leaves of the wake robin and the 
cockfcomb, whofe foot-italks only 
‘were put into the water, continued 
frefh a longer time than thofe which 
were placed with either furface next 
the water. 

The leaves of the great mallow, the 
nettle, the fun-flower, the marvel of 
Peru, and fpinach, whofe foot-ftalks 
were plunged into the water, continued 
frefh a fhorter time than thofe which 
had either of their furfaces next the 
water, 

The leaves of the mullein, of plan- 
tain, and amaranth, whichreceived the 
water at their foot-ftalk, continued 
frefh much longer than thofe whofe 
under furfaces was next the water, 

It is not difficult to explain the rea= 
fon of this fa&t, for the orifices of the 
fap veffels in the foot-ftalks, are much 
larger than thofe of either furface, fo 
that the moifture infinuates in greater 
quantities and with move eafe, the firft 
than by the fecond way, 

d\fter this the fame gentleman made 
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experiments on the leaves of fixteen 
forts of trees and fhrubs of the follow- 
ing forts, the lilac, the pear-tree, the 
vine, the afpen, the laurel, the cherry- 
tree, the plumb-tree, the horfe chefnut, 
the white mulberry, the lime-tree, the 
poplar, the apricot, the walnut, the 
filbert, the oak, and the creeper. 

Among thefe fpecies he found that 
the lilac and the afpen imbibed the 
moifiure on their upper furface, equal- 
ly with their under furface: but in all 
the other forts, the under furface imbi- 
bed it in much greater quantities than 
the oppofite, The difference was very 
remarkable in the leaves of the white 
mulberry, for thofe whofe upper furface 
was laid upon the water faded in five 
days, whereas the other, whofe under 
furface was next the water, preferved 
their verdure near fix months, 

The vine, the poplar, and walnut- 
tree, are very remarkable inftances how 
little difpofed the upper furfaces of the 
leaves of ligneous plants are'to imbibe 
the moifture; for thofe of thefe three 
forts, whofe upper furfaces were ap- 
plied to the water, decayed almoft as 
foon as thofe which had no nourith- 
ment, 

In all the experiments made by this 
curious gentleman upon the various 
leaves of trees and herbs, it is remark- 
able, that all thofe leayes which imbi- 
bed their moifture by their upper fur- 
face, were fuch as had that furface co- 
vered either with hairs or down, and 
on the contrary, where the under fur- 
face was garnifhed with either hair or 
down, the moifture was imbibed by 
that furface, He likewife mentions 
many experiments made by himfelf, 
and alfo by Monf, du Hamel de Mon- 
ceau, of the royal academy of fciences 
at Paris, in rubbing the leaves over 
with varnifh, oil, wax, and honey, to 
fee the effect of thefe upon various 
leaves, fome of which were rubbed 
over on both furfaces, others only upon 
one; fome only a part of the furface, 
others the edges of the leaves were 
rubbed over, and in fome anly,the foot- . 
ftalks of the leaves were rubbed there- 
with, They likewife anointed the 
trunks of fome trees and fhrubs, and 
left the leaves and branches in their 
natural ftate, 

The refult of thefe experiments was, 
that where the leaves wereanointed on 
both furfaces with varnifh, they de- 

eayed 
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eayed prefently ;. and where they were 
anointed with the other things; in pro- 
portion as thofe were moft penetrating, 


fo the leaves continued a fhorter time : 


than the others; and where one fur- 
face only was anointed, they continued 
much longer than thofe which were 
anointed°on both; and where the pe- 
dicle only was anointed, they continued 
ftill longer ;-but the anointing of the 
trunks made no fenfible alteration, 
excepting im very hot weather; when 
they both imagine, that the anointing 
them was of fervice, by hindering the 
too great tranfpiration which might 
weaken the trees; for they obferved, 
that thofe trees which were varnithed, 
fuffered lefs from the violent heat, than 
the trees which were left in their. na- 
tural {tate, 

Monf..Bonnet alfo obferved, that 
the tender parts of thofe leaves which 
were varnifhed, were deftroyed by it, 
and the tough fibres were only left re- 
maining.’ 

We may therefore reafonably con- 
clude, that one great ufe of leaves is 
what has been long fufpeéted by many, 
viz, to perform in fome meafure, the 
fame office for the fupport of the vege- 
table life; as the lungs of animals do 
for the fupport of animal life; plants, 
very probably, drawing through ‘their 
leaves fome part of their nourifhment 
from the air. | 

Leaves of Elm, were given by. the 
Roman hufbandmen to feed their cat- 
tle. 

Leavesof Oak, Their ufeinahot- 
houfe is recommended by Mr, Speech- 
ly, gardener to the Duke of Portland, 
in. a letter to Dr, Hunter of York, 
wherein he fays “ I prefume that the 
leaves of the oak abound with. the 


fame quality as the bark of. the tree, . 


therefore the fooner they are raked up 
after. they ifall from the trees,. the bet- 
ter, as that quality will naturally de- 
creafe during the time they are expofed 
to the weather. After being raked 
into heaps they fhould immediately be 
carried) to. fome place near the hot- 
-houfes, where they muft lie to couch. 
2) generally, fence them round, with 
charcoal hurdiles,--or any thing elfe to 
keep them from being blown about 
the gardenin windy weather. In this 
place we tread them well, and water 
them: in cafe they. happen to have been 
brought in.dry, We make the heap 
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fix or feven feet in thicknefs, covering 

it over with old matts, or any thing 

elfe, to prevent the upper leaves from 

being blownaway. Ina few days the 

heap will come to a ftrong heat, For 

the firft year or two that I ufed thefe 

leaves, I did not continue them in the’ 
heap longer than ten days ora forte 

night; but in this I difcovered a confi- 

derable inconvenience, as they fettled 

fo much when they got into the hot- 

houfe as foon to require a fupply. 

Taught by experience, I now let them 

remain inthe heap five or fix weeks, 

by which time. they are properly pre- 

pared for the hot-houfes. In getting 

them into the pine-pits, if they appear 
dry, we water them again, treading 

them in layers exceedingly well till the 
pits are quite full, We thencover the 
whole with tan to the thicknefs of two 

inches, and tread it well till the furface 

becomes fmooth and even, On this 

we place the pine_pots in the manner 
they are to ftand, beginning with the 

middle row firft, and filling up the 
fpaces between the pots with tan. In 

like manner we proceed to the next 
row till the whole is finithed ; and this 
operation is performed in the fame 

manner as when tan only is ufed, 

“* After this the leaves require no 

farther trouble the whole feafon thro’, 
as they will retain a conftant and re- 


. gular heat for twelve months without 


either ftirring or turning; and if I 
may form a judgment from their ap- 
pearance when taken out, (being al- 
ways entire. and perfect) it is proba- 
ble they..would continue their heat 
through a fecond year; but as an an- 
nual)fupply of leaves is eafily obtained, 
fuch a trial is hardly worth the trouble, 

of making, 
“¢ After this the pines will have ne 
occafion to be moved but at the itated 
times of their management, viz, at. the 
fhifting them in their pots, &c. when 
at each time a little frefh tan fhould 
be added to make up the deficiency 
arifing from the fettling of the beds; 
but this will be inconfiderable, as the 
jeaves do not fettle much after long 
couching. During the two firft years 
of my pratice I did not ufe any tan, 
but. plunged the. pine-pots into the 
leaves, and juft covered the furface of 
the beds when finifhed, with a little 
faw-duft, to give ita neatnefs, This 
method was attended with one incon- 
venience ; 
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venience; for by the caking of the 
leaves they fhrunk from the fides of 
the pots, whereby they became expo- 
fed to the air, and at the fame time the 
heat of the bed was permitted to ef- 
cape, 

“© Many powerful reafons may be 
given why oak leaves (for I have not 
tried any other kinds) are preferable to 
tanners bark, 

“ Firft, they always heat regularly ; 
for during the whole time that I have 
ufed them, which ts near feven years, 
I never once knew of their heating 
with violence; and this is fo frequently 
the cafe with tan, that I affirm, and 
indeed it is well known to every per- 
fon converfant in the management ofa 
hot-houfe, that pines fuffer more from 
this onecircumftance, than from all the 
other accidents put together, infects 
excepted, When this accident hap- 
pens near the time of their fruiting, 
the effe& is foon feen in the fruit, 
which always comes ill fhaped and 
exceedingly fmall. Sometimes there 
will be little or no fruit at all; there- 
fore gardeners who make ufe of tan 
only for their pines, fhould be moft 
particularly careful to avoid an over- 
heat at that critical feafon—the time of 
fhewing fruit, 

“© Secondly, the heat of oak leaves is 
conftant; whereas tanners bark gene- 
rally turns cold ina very fhort time af- 
ter its furious heat is gone off; this 
obliges the gardener to give the tan fre- 
quent turnings in order to promote its 
heating. Thefe frequent turnings (not 
to mention the expence) are attended 
with the worft confequences, for by 
the continual moving of the pots back- 
wards and forwards, the pines are ex- 
pofed to the extremes of heat and cold, 
whereby their growth is confiderably 
retarded; whereas when leaves are 
ufed, the pines will have no occafion to 
be moved but at the times of potting, 
&c, The pines have one particular ad- 
vantage in this undifturbed fituation: 
their roots grow through the bottoms 
of the pots and mat amongft the leaves 
in afurprizing manner, From the vi- 
gour of the plants when in this fitua- 
tion, it is highly probable that the 
leaves, even in this ftate, afford them 
an uncommon and agreeable nourifh- 
ment. 

“* Thirdly, there is a faving in point 
of expence, which is no inconfiderable 
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object in places where tan cannot be 
had but from a great diftance, as is the 
cafe here, the article of carriage 
amounting to ten fhillings for each 
waggon-load, Indeed, this was the 


’ prigcipal reafon that firft induced me 


to make trial of leaves. 

“My laft ground of preference is 
the confideration that decayed leaves 
make good manure ; whereas rotten 
tan is experimentally found to be of 
no value, I have often tried it both 
on fand and clay, alfo on wet and dry 
lands, and never could difcover, in any 
of my experiments, that it deferved 
the name of a manure; _ whereas de- 
cayed leaves are the richeft, and of all 
others, the moft fuitable for a garden, 
But this muft only be underftood of 
leaves after they have undergone their 
fermentation, whichreduces them to a 
true vegetable mould, in which we 
experimentally know that the food of 
plants is contained, but whether'that 
food be oil, mucilage, or falt, ora. com- 
bination of all three, I leave Philofo- 
phers to determine. This black mould 
is, of all others, the moft proper to mix 
with compoft earth, and Iufe it in ge- 
neral for.pines, and almoft. for every 
thing that growsin pots. For flowera 
it is moft excellent. The remainder 
of this vegetable mould may be em- 
ployed in manuring the quarters of the 
kitchen garden, for which purpofe it is 
highly ufeful. 

“‘ Leaves mixed with dung make 
excellent hot-beds, and I find that 
beds compounded in this manner pre- 
ferve their heat much longer than when 
made entirely with dung. In both 
cafes the application of leaves will be 
a confiderable faving of dung, a cir- 
cumftance very agreeable, as it will be 
the means of preventing the contefts 
frequently obferved in large families 
between the fuperinjendant of the gar- 
dens and the direstors of the hufban- 
dry.” 

LEANNESS, Scurf, Manginefs, and 
Miflize. Diftempers in hogsall coming 
under one head, as they proceed from 
the fame caufe, which: is corrupted 
blood a.ifing from lying wet, in filthy 
rotten litter, and wanting meat; the 
cure is performed in the following 
manner: Let the fwine blood under 
the tail, and with a wool-card comb 
off the filth and fcurf from his back 
till his {kin bleed, then mix fome tar, 

hogs-greafe, 
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hog’s-greafe, and brimftone well toge- 
ther, and anoint hiin thereww iths clean 
his ftye, give him cléan fi tter'and warm 
food, and he will foon grow. found, 

LEAP orLre, Halfabufhel, hence 
 feed- leap or feed-lip, from whence the 
corn is fown, STS. aff a bufhel. 

TLE AR SecsLALR.. kg AEE ee 

LEASE, A covenant. between ae 
farmer and the landlord, by which'th 
farm i, lect for a term of, years th erein 
exprefled. 

Lease and RELEASE, As ufed in 
our law, fignifies a certain in{trument, 
in writing, for the conveyance of 4 
night or intereft1 in lands and tenements 
in fee to guoter 

LEASH... Among fpottfmen, de- 
notes three creatures of any Kind: but 
chiefly greyhounds, foxes, bucks, and 
hares, ‘ ge ye 

The term Jeafh alfo fignifies a ling 

to hold i in a hunting doe: and a fmall 
long. thong of leather, by which a fal. 
coneér hela his hawk, 
_ LEATHER, The fkin of feyeral 
Kinds of beatts, dreffed and ’ prepared 
for the ufe of the various manufaétu- 
rers, whofe butinefs it is to make thent 
up. The butcher and others who flay 
off their hides ox fkin, difpofe of them 
raw or falted to the tan iner and tawer, 
and then to the fnamoy, Morocco, and 
other kind of leather drefiers, he pre- 
pare them according to their refpective 
arts, in order to difpofe of them among 
the curriers, glovers, harnefs -makers, 
coach- makers, fadlers, “breeches-ma- 
Kers, giltleather- makers, chair-makers, 
thoe-makers, book- binders, and’ allin 
any way concerned in the articie of Iea- 
ther,—The three principal affortments 
of leather are tanned or tawed, and oil 
and allum-leather; and it may be af; 
firmed with great truth, that the fhins 
of our own produGion, and thofe im- 
ported from our colanies, ‘when dreffed 
in this kingdom, make the bef leather 
in the world, and.therefcre. this is an 
article of great importance to the trade 
of the nation. 

Though there.is no little difference 
between the dreffing of thamoy- ated= 
ther, allum-leather, Hungary-leather, 
Morocco-leather, parchment, and tan- 
ring; yet the fins which pafs through 
the hands of thefe feveral workmen, 
ought to have been, for the moft part, ag 
leait wafhed clean ‘from blood and im- 
purities in a runoing water; fet to 
. You.t, 
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drain, worked withthe hands,or pound- 
ed with’ wooden peftles in a vat; put 
into'the pit, which is a hole lined either 
withwood ‘or with {tone and mortar, 
fliled With water in’ which’ quick-lime 
is diffalved,’ in order, to loofen the hair, 
that it! may be eafily rubbed off with- 
out TAjdring the ikin; ‘drawn oat, and 
fet to drain on ‘the edge “of the. pit; 
tretehed on the as horfe, in order 
to’ haVe the haiy raped off with a 
blunt iton-knife, of wodten cylinders 
the mémbranes on the flethy fide, and 
thé fcabs or roughnelfés’on the grain- 
fide,’ paredoff with a {harp knife; and 
the Naps rubbed’ with 4 ‘Whet{tone, to 


take off any particles of the lime, orany . 


thing elfe that may occafion’ hiardnefs $ : 
thickéied by. differdnt forts of powder, 
whefeby. they! become greater in bulk, 
and fo much lighter’ ‘asgiadaally to rife 
tothe ‘furface ofthe’ Water 5 ftretched 
out, green or half dried, and piled one 
over another; or put up ‘feparare® ‘after 
they ‘aré dried, and hung out to air up- 
on” poles, - lines, or any. Other way: 
Which muft’be repeatedly done in the 
drefing'of {mall tkins: “This altetate 
tranfitionf: ‘om the liquid of the airinto 
that of water, and from water in the 
air, with the affiftance of lime, falts, 
and oils, opens the inmoft fibres of the 
fkin fo effe@uall ly, as Fulun. ‘to facili- 
tatethe introdugtion of fubftances pre- 
pér. for making them pliant, without 
rende ring them thinner, 

The allum leather. dréffer dreffes all 


forts of white leather from the ox- hide 


to the lamb-fkin; for diéffing the fad- 
ler’s leather, he uifes bran, fea-falt, and 
all um; and for that which the glover 
ufés, After the common preparatives, 
he firft employs bran,’and then with 
falt, allum, fine flour, and yolks of eggs 
mi ixed in hot water, he makes a fort of 
pap, witb which the fkins are fmeared 
ina ‘trough, 

The a leather- dreffer foaks in 
cil, not only the {kins of the true fha- 
moy (waich is a wild goat) but like- 
wife thofe of all other goats. The 
tanner ufes the bark of young oaks 
ground in a tanning-mill, in which he 
foals the fkins more or lefs, 2 according 
to the different fervices ‘expedted from 
them, their chief ufet teing to remain 
firm and Keep out water, In certain 

cafes, jnttcad ‘of tan, he ufes redon, 

which is chiefly ufed for tanning ram, 

fheep-fkins, and dreffing RuMialeather, 
L 
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LEAVEN. A piece of four dough, 
ufed to ferment and render light a 
much larger quantity of dough or pafte. 

LEDGER, ‘The principal book in 
which merchants enter their accounts, 

LEDUM.. Wild rofemary, in bo- 
tany, a plant which grows naturally in 
moift places in, feyeral parts of Eng- 
land, It rifes with a flender fhrubby 
ftalk, dividing into many branches, 
which are furnifhed with narrow 
leaves: the flowers come out in cluf- 
ters at the ends of the branches, each 
having five hollow petals, and ten fta- 
mina; the fruit is a roundifh capfule, 
with five cells, which are filled with 
{mall narrow pointed feeds, 

LEE. In the fea language, that part 
of the pS em ) whi the. wind 
bloweth, <27v afen— A/iP2e - 

~ LEEKS, [Porrum.] Of this plant 
there are two fpecies, the London. or 
garden leek, and the Siberian, ‘They 
are raifed by fowing the feeds in the 
fpring, and keeping them carefully 
weeded, and tranfplanting them in 
June in rows about a foot apart, and 
fix inches from each other, If you 
would faye the feeds of this plant, you 
fhould make choice of fome of the lar- 
geft and beft you have, which mutt re- 
main in the place where they grow till 
February, when they fhould be tranf- 
planted in a row againft a warm hedge, 
pale, or wall, about eight inches afun- 
cer; and when their ftems advance, 
they fhould be fupported by a ftring 
to prevent their being broken down, 
to which they are very liable, efpeci- 
ally when in head, and the clofer they 
are drawn to the fence in autumn, the 
better the feeds will ripen; for it fome- 
times happens in cold fummers or au-. 
tumns, that thofe which grow in the 
open garden, do not perfeé their feeds 
in this country, efpecially if there are 
tharp frofts-eatly in the autumn, which 
will entirely fpoil the feed. 

When it is ripe (which may be 
known by the heads changing brown) 
you fhould cut off their heads with 
about a foot or more of the ftalk to 
each, and tie them in bundles contain- 
ing three or four heads, and hang them 
up in a dry place, where they may re- 
main till Chriftmas or after, when you 
may threfh out the feeds for ufe. The 
hufk of thefe feeds is very tough, which 
renders it difficult to beatoutthe feeds ; 
fome, therefore, when they have but a 
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fmall quantity, rub it hard againft a 
rough tile, which will break the hufks, 
and get the feeds out better than moft 
other methods. 

LEES, Themore grofs and ponde- 
rous parts of liquor which are fepara- 
ted by fermentation and fall to the bot- 
tom, as of ale, wine, &c. 

LEET. A little court held within 
a manor, and called the King’s court, 
on account that its authority to pu- 
nifh offences originally belonged to 
the crown, and from thence defcended 
to inferior perfons, 

LEMNIAN EARTH, A pale red 
bole, which flightly ferments when 
mixed with acids. 

LEMON TREE, [Limonia.] A ge- 
nus of trees with large ftiff leaves like 
the citron, without any appendage at 
the bottom; the flower confifts of 
many leayes, which expand in the form 
of arofe; the fruit is almoft of an oval 
figure, and divided into feveral cells, in 
which are lodged hard feeds, furroun- 
ded by 4 thick flefhy fubftance, which, 
for the moit part, is full of an acid 
juice. 

All forts are propagated by budding 
or inarching them either on ftocks of 
lemons or citrons produced from feeds, 
but they will not readily unite on orange 
ftocks; for which reafon the citrons 
are preferable to either oranges or le- 
mons for ftocks, as they readily join 
with either fort; and being of larger 
growth, caufe the buds of the other 
forts to be much ftronger than if they 
were on ftccks of their own kind, 

The culture of the lemon is the fame 
with that of the orange tree, with this 
difference only, the former being har- 
dier than the latter, will confequently 
bring their fruit to maturity with us 
much better than the orange will, and 
therefore require to have a greater 
fhare of frefh air in winter; for which 
reafon they fhould always be placed 
near to the doors or windows of the 
green-houfe: and in fome curious gar- 
dens thefe trees have been planted 
againft walls, where by covering them 
with glaffes in winter, and proteéting 
them, from fevere frofts, they have pro- 
duced plenty of large fruit: as thefe 
trees generally produce ftronger fhoots, 
fo they require more water to be given 
them than the orange; but as to the 
tender forts, they muft be treated with 
a little more care, otherwife their ah 

will 
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will fall off in winter, and come to no- 
thing. —The juice of lemons is fimilar 
in quality to that of the avrantia mala ; 
(oranges) from which it differs only 
in being more acid. The yellow peel 
is an elegant aromatic bitter, and as 
fuch is frequently employed in ftoma- 
chic tin€tures and infufions : it is con- 
fiderably hotter than orange peel, and 
yields in diftillation with water a lar- 
ger quantity of effentialoil: its flavour 
is neverthelefs more perifhable, yet 
does not arife fo readily with fpirit of 
wine; for a fpirituous extraét made 
from lemon peel poffeffes the aromatic 
tafte and fmell of the fubje& in much 
greater perfection than an extract pre- 
pared in the fame manner from the 
peels of oranges. 

LENTILS, The name of a plant of 
the vetch ortare kind, cultivated in fome 
parts of England as fodder for cattle, 

Lentils grow to a foot or a foot and 
a half high, with ftalks and ieaves like 
thofe of tares, but fmaller ; and like 
them they bear their feeds, generally in 
three or four little pods. Thefe feeds 
are round, hard, fmooth, and flat, but 
thicker at the fides. There are two 
forts of lentils, the white and the yel- 
low; but the Jatter affords the greateft 
quantity of fodder. 

The feeds of this plant are com- 
monly fown in March, where the land 
is dry, but in moift ground the time is 
in April. The ufual quantity of feed 
allowed to an acre of land is from one 
bufhel and a half to two bufhels, If 
thefe are fown in drills in the fame 
manner as peafe, they will fucceed bet- 
ter, and lefs feed will do than when 
they are fown broad-caft, The drills 
fhould be a foot and a half afunder, to 
allow room for the hoe to clean the 
ground between them; for if the weeds 
are permitted to grow among them, 
they will get above the lentils, and 
ftarve them, 

LENTISC or MASTIC, [Lentifcus. ] 
See Mastic. 

LEOPARDS BANE, [Doronicum.] 
There are two or three fpecies of this 
plant not unlike the daifey, and are 
feldom cultivated in our gardens ex- 
cept for the fake of variety. They are 
propagated by parting the roots. 

LEPROSY or MANGE. This isa 
difeafe of the fkin, or f{carffkin, feldom 
attended with either pain or inflamma- 
tion, All creatures are liable,to foulnefs 
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of the fkin, when good care is.not taken 
of them; in horfes this is fometimes 
attended with or caufed by other com- 
plaints, though fometimes not, 

When there is no other complaint 
joined with it, the remedies are to be 
only external, Proceed as follows: 

Make fome very ftrong foap-fuds, 
and put in fome vinegar and fome pow- 
der of white hellebore, 

Firft wipe the horfe very dry, then 
rub him all over with a brufh wet with 
the foap-fuds, and wafh him well with 
it, by throwing fome. over him, work- 
ing it well in with the hands, and rub= 
bing him well with a coarfe cloth, 
After this let him be taken in and dried 
thoroughly, and give him fome food 
and clean litter, 

Mix up a pound of flower of brim= 
ftone, a quarter of a pint of oil of tur- 
pentine, and as much hog’s lard as 
will make the whole into an ointment, 
Rub him well with this an hour after 
he is thoroughly dry from wafhing. 

The next day boil a quarter of a 
pound of white hellebore and a pound 
of dock root, in a gallon of water, make 
this into fuds, by beating it up with a 
good quantity of foap, and wafh him 
with it, then anoint him well with the 
fame ointment as before, 

_ Repeat this every day for feven, eight, 
or nine days, according to the nature 
of the complaint, and he will foon be 
cured: laft of all wafh him well with 
the fuds, without anointing after it. 

This is certain to ‘prove a cure, if 
there be nothing but the outward com- 
plaint; but when it has proceeded from 
bad food, bad water, and ill manage- 
ment, as well as uncleanlinefs, then 
the fame outward method is to be ufed, 
and he is to laave flower of brimftone 
and powder of antimony inwardly. 

There is no need to alter the medi- 
cines when the defign is the fame, and 
there is no way fo good of giving them, 
All externai foulneffes are to be cured 
with eafe and certainty, and ina very 
little “ime, by this method, After he 
is got; well, he fhould have a dofe or 
two of phyfic. /ce alle M727, 

LETTUCE, [La&uca,] The varie- 
tieg are very numerous, but the real 
valuable forts now commonly cultiva- 
ted, do not amount to above fix or fe- 
ven; and itis better to cultivate only 
a few of the known good kinds, than 
to confufe the ground with a great 
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multiplicity. of forts, unlefs required 
merely for variety. Wewill, however, 


exhibit a lift of the principal, and lefs 
material varjeties feparate, : 


Principal Varieties, Hardy green cab-. 


bage lettuce, white cabbage-lettuce, 
great admirable white cabbage-lettuce 
very large, brown Dutch cabbage-let- 
tuce, greencofs-lettuce, white cofs-let- 
tuce, brown Silefia-lettuce. All the 
cabbage kinds are of fpreading growth, 
but cabbage firmly; and the other 
forts grow upright, and alfo cabbage 
very large. ioe 

All thefe feven varieties are excellent 
lettuces for general culture, though the 
green, and the white cofs kinds are in 
moft eftcem for the general fummer 
crops; and the green cofs rather ex- 
cels all the cofs kinds for fize and good- 
nefs; but as all the above varieties both 
of the cabbage and cofs kinds cabbage 
exceeding fine, a few of each is worth 
cultivating in every garde for general 
ufe; but rather moft of the cofs kinds 
for ‘ummer, and moft of the others for 
autumn and winter; and the. hardy 
cabbage, brown Dutch, and green cofs, 
are proper alfo to ftand the winter for 
{pring fervice; but if thought proper 
fome of each fort may be ufed for either 
or all of thefe feafons, except the great 
admirable cabbage-lettuce, which be- 
ing rather tender, does not fucceed for 
early nor latecrops, fo fhould be fown 
principally in April and May, and will 
cabbage remarkably fine in July and 
Auguft, All the other varieties, how- 
ever, may be fowed any time in fpring, 
fummer, or autumn, 

Lefs material Varieties. Small early 
green ball-cabbage lettuce, white ball- 


‘cabbage lettuce: both of thefe are va- 


rieties of the common green and white 
cabbage lettuce; green capuchin let- 
tuce, imperial lettuce, large fpotted 
cofs-lettuce, black cofs-lettuce, large 
and fomewhat ipreading, All thefe 
varieties cabbage to firm heads, though 
inferior to the former clafs of varieties 


for general ufe; but their culture is all 


the fameas the others; and if required 
for variety, may be raifed abundantly 
by feed in fpring, fummer, or autumn, 

All the above varieties of lettuce in 
each clais, are tolerably permanent, 
efpecially if care is taken to fave the 
feeds only of the very beft of each fort; 
and the different forts always as far 
@iftant from each other as poffible, 
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that their farina may not mix and caufé 


a degeneracy, for it is by not ftriétly 


obferving this that fo many are difap- 
pointed in their crops, by having let- 
tuce not of the approvéd forts, and 
thofe often fmall and infignificant, 
running to feed before they have half 
tabbaged ; therefore great regard fiould 
be had in the choice of the plants for 
feed} according to the above hints, by 
which you may depend on continuing 
plants of the approved kinds in the uf- 
moft perfection. =e 
_ The plants in general may be confi- 
dered both as annuals and biennials, 
for thofe fowed in fpring and fummer, 
attain perfe€tion, run up to feed, and 
perifh the fame year; but the autumn 
fowings will ftand all winter until 
{pring following, when they attain per- . 
fetion, then fhoot up for feed, and pé- 
rifh root and all. ’ “ 
_ All the forts are hardy enough to 
grow. in any common foil of a kitchen 
garden, in a free fituation open to thé 
fun and air; but being rather impati- 
ent of fevere froft and wet foils in win- 
ter, fhould havea dry warm fituation 
in that feafon, and fome fhould be kept 
under frames and other fhelters, the 
more effetually to preferve and for- 
ward them for ufe during that feafon 
and {pring time. pion Baws 
Their ufe is principally for fallads, 
when arrived’to full growth “and ¢ab- 
baged, that the inner leaves become 
blanched, crifp, and fweet, otherwife 
they would eat tough and bitter tafted; 
but ‘fometimes alfo the young open 
plants of thé cabbage-lcttuces are ufed 
in {pring till the other genéral crops ar- 
rive to perfection: the white cabbage 
being the moft elligible for this ufe, as 
they eat fweeter than any other forts 
while young and open. Quite young 


‘open Jettuces are alfo often ufed as 


final faliad herbs, fowing them thick 
in rows, like creffes, &c. and gather 
them for ufe in the fame manner as for 
thofe plants; but this mode of culture 
is more particularly praétifed in win- 
ter and fpring. Lettuces, however, in 
general eat no way fo crifp, fweet, and 
palatable, as when fully cabbaged, and 
are themfelves fufficient for a fallad, if 
thought proper, without the addition 
of other herbs. The fully cabbaged 
lettuces are alfo excellent for ftewing 
and for foups, and other culinary nfes, 
—The propagation of al} the forts of 

lettuce 
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tuce'is by feed annually, and that to 
continue a regalar fucceffion of them 
for ufe at all times of the year, fix or 
eight different fowings at leaft, are ne- 
ceffary ; but the principal fowing-fea- 
fon for the main crops, is fpring, Fe- 
bruary, March, April, and May; which 
willfurnifh a conftant fupply of good 
lettuces from May till Auguit or Sep- 
tember; and by latter fowings they are 
continued longer accordingly: as the 
plants however, of all the fowings, af- 
ter having attained their proper fize, 
and are fully cabbaged, foon after run 
up to feed, to infure a continued fuc- 
ceffion as long as poffible, a fowing 
may be performed every three weeks or 
month, from January until September 
or O&ober, 

The main crops of lettuces fhould 
generally be fown diftin& from other 
crops, and each different variety fepa- 
rate; they are commonly fown thin 
among other fmall crops, to fave 
ground; fome of the plants defigned 
for tranfplantation into other places, 
and fome to remain at good diftances 
for cabbaging ; fo are frequently fown 
among early radifhes and fpinach, alfo 
among onions, leeks, carrots, parfnips, 
&c, particularly the upright forts of 
cofs-lettuces ; any of the forts are like- 
wife often fowed thin among winter 
{pinach, but chiefly the common green 
cabbage, and brown Dutch kinds; but 
in fowing any forts of lettuces among 
any of thefe crops, a thin fprinkling 
fhould only be admitted; but when 
there is plenty of ground, I fhould be 
for fowing the main crops principally 
difting by themfelves, and the plants 
thinned out, leaving fome to remain for 
cabbaging where fowed, and tranfplant 
‘the reft into another {pot of ground. 

When intended to have early young 
open lettuces for fpring ufe, the white 
cabbage kinds are the proper forts to 
fow for that purpofe, and may begin to 
thin the young plants for ufe, when 
their Jeaves are an inch or two bread, 
which may be continued as they are 
wanted, leaving fome at regular diftan- 
ces to arrive at full growth. 

For full grown lettuces it is proper 
to fow the different forts at the fame 
time in feparate fpots of ground, 
whereby you will have a regular fup- 
ply ; remarking the forts that are the 
moft proper for ufe at the different fea- 
fons of the year, and the different times 
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‘of fowing as above mentioned. 

The early fowings of all the fort’ 
fhould be performed on a warm bordet 
or fome dry fheltered fituation, to havé 
the crops as forward as poffible; and 
if required to have a few early lettuces 
as forward as can be, they may be 
greatly forwarded by fowing them ina 
flender hot-bed in January or Febru= 
ary; particularly the white and green 
cofs-lettuce, and if the young plants of 
an inch or two high are pricked out in- 
to another flight hot-bed, it will {till 
bring them more forward; and after 
having a month’s growth fome may be 
thinned out in mild weather, and 
planted a foot diftance in the open 
ground; but in default of hot-beds, a 
few may be fowed in frames, or under 
hand glaffes in a bed or border of na- 
tural earth, to have fhelter on nights 
and cold weather, which may bring 
them a little forwarder than thofe fuliy 
expofed. 

But the general fpring and fummer- 
fowings for the main crops, for fum- 
mer and autumn ufe, and alfo the tranf- 
plantings, fhould be performed princi- 
pally in any open fituation, in the quar- 
ters, or large open borders, the more 
diftant from {preading trees and bufhes 
the better. 

The fowings of all the forts at every 
feafon is performed principally by 
broad-caft on the furface; obferving, 
as the feeds are {mall and thin, particu- 
lar care is requifite in fowing, to fpread 
them regular, and rake them in with 
an even hand; or thofe fowed in hot- 
beds under frames, may inftead of ra- 
king in, have earth fifted over them 
near a quarter of an inch deep; andin 
about from eight or ten, to fifteen or 
twenty days after fowing, in either 
method, the plants will appear, which 
are to bé managed according to the fol- 
lowing direétions. 

When the plants of each fowing 
come up, the principal care is to keep 
them clean from weeds, thin them 
where too clofe, and tranfplant fome of 
each fowing; but as to the earlieft 
fowed plants, which come up early in 
fpring, if attacked while very young 
with fevere froft, thofe in borders may 
be defended with a light covering of 
dry long litter occafionally ; and thofe 
in hot-beds, or under frames, &c. in the 
full ground, by covering with the glaf- 
fes, The weeding and thinning the 

different 
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different crops of. thefe plants may be 
performed either by hand or hoe; if 
they are to form a crop of themfelves, 
weed and thin the plants with the hoe ; 
if they are defigned-for tranfplanting, 
the weeding and thinning fhould prin- 
cipally be performed by hand, and fome 
of each fowing fhould be tranfplanted, 
to have lettuces in fucceffion, 

When defigned to tranfplant any fort 
of lettuce, it fhould be done when the 
plants aré about three or four inches 
high, not more, for when larger they 
are apt to flag greatly, and do not root 
fo freely as younger plants: moift 
weather will be particularly neceflary 
for this work, Take up the plants 
with care, fo as to preferve as much 
root as poffible; and proceed to plant 
them by line and dibble, in rows a foot 
at leaft afunder, but if &fteen er eigh- 
teen inches diftant the better, efpeci- 
ally for the larger kinds. As foon as 
they are planted give them water, 
which fhould be repeated, if dry wea- 
ther, feveral times for the firft week or 
ten days, till the plants have taken 
freth root, and begin to advance in 
growth. 

Thus continue planting out a quan- 
tity every three wecks, from March, 
April, or May, until "September, or 
Otober, whereby you will have a daily 
fupply of well cabhaged lettuces eight 
or nine months in the year; and thofe 
planted out late, will ftand the winter 
and cabbage early in,fpring. 

If the fummer tranfplantings are 
planted in fhallow drills, it will be 
fome advantage in facilitating the freth 
rooting of the plants, as the drills will 
confine the water principally about the 
plants, and alfo retain the moifture 
longer than the level furface. 

Tying up. lettuces to forward their 
cabbaging, and to whiten and render 
them crifp, is often praétifed on early 
{pring and fummer crops, particularly 
cofs-lettuces. When the plants are 
well advanced in growth, and begin- 
ming naturally to form their inner 
leaves for cabbaging, tie all their leaves 
up clofe together with a piece of bafs, 
a little above the middle of the plant, 
not too ftrait, but fo as the whole plant 
may have room to grow; befides if 
tied too clofe, they are apt torot in the 
heart: this work oftying, however, is 
only necefiary for fome of the earlieft 
plants of the forward crops, the fuc 
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ceeding ones will cabbage faft enough 
without that aid; only obferving, af 
any forts fhould be backward in cab- 
baging, as is often the cafe with the 
black cofs-lettuce, they may always be 
facilitated therein by the above prac- 
tice. 

Winter lettuces, both for winter ufe, 
and to ftand the winter in warm bor- 
ders and in frames, &c, for fpring fer- 
vice, are obtained by two or three. dif- 
ferent fowings in autumn, from the 
middle or latter end of Auguft until 
the end of September or O&ober, 

That is, to have lettuces ftand. for 
ufe all winter, and early in fpring, fow 
fome hardy green and white cabbage 
lettuce, brown Dutch, and green-cofs, 
about the middle of Auguit, and be- 
ginning of September, in any open 
fituation, and the plants will come up 
in a week or ten days; about the end 
of September and in Oétober, plant 
out a parcel of the beft plants of each 
fowing, in a warm dry. fituation, fix 
or eight inches afunder; and at each 
planting plant alfo fome. under frames 
at the fame diftance, to be covered with 
glaffes every night, andin bad weather; 
or for want of frames, plant them under 
hand-glaffes, or in a bed arched over 

vith hoops or rods, to be covered with 
mats in winter frofts ; but if you ufe 
frames, chufe them as fhallow as pof- 
fible, and fink the back part in the 
ground, fo as to be only equal in height 
with the front, that the furface of the 
bed and plants may be all an) equal 
diftance from the glaffes, if not more 
at firit, than fix or eight inches, the 
better, as it will prevent their drawing 
up weak and open, which is the cafe 
when in yery deep frames, but in fhal- 
low ones, they will be more robuft and 
clofe, and being nearer the glaffes, they 
will be forwarded more in growth du- 
ring winter, Under either of the above 
fhelters, let the plants enjoy the free 
air in mild dry weather; but cover 
them every cold night, with the proper 
covers, efpecially after OGtober, alfo in 
cold and wet weather, particularly — 
thofe in frames and under glafles ; thofe 
in hand glaffes may have them almoft 
conftantly over them in winter, tilting 
up one fide in mild weather, and only 
take them entirely off in fine dry days; 
in fharp frof{ty weather keep thofe un- 
der every kind of fhelter quite clofe, 
allowing an additicnal covering of mats 
or 
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or litter, when the froftis very intenfe ; 
thofe in the borders may be derended 
by fome light litter, but at no time fuf- 
fer the covering to remain.longer ‘on 
any of the crops than the bad weather 
continues, but indulge them witli free 
air every mild day, By this method 
you may haveiettuces for ufe mott part 
of the winter, and early in fpring, par- 
ticularly the cabbage lettuces. 

To have lettuces tor fpring ufe, fome 
feed fhould be fowed towards the mid- 
die and latter end of Augutft to ttand 
the winter, fome where they are fowed, 
others to be tranfplanted into warm 
borders, to ftand without any other 
thelter than that of the walls or other 
fences; and another fowing fhould be 
performed about the middle of Septem- 
ber, to raife plants for pricking under 
frames to have the fhelter of the glaffes 
in winter, to be a referve in cafe thofe 
in the borders are deftroyed; if both 
ftand, one will fucceed the other. 

In the former cafe, a quantity of the 
plants, when two or three inches high, 
in O@ober, or early in November, 
fhould be planted out into a warm dry 
fituation, in rows north and fouth, fix 
inches afunder, and here let them re- 
main to take their chance all the win- 
ter; out of the whole many of them 
will probably efcape the froft, but in 
very fevere weather they may ’be pro- 
tected by a light covering of dry long 
litter, which fhould be removed again 
when the froft breaks. In March or 
April, if they remain too thick, fome 
fhould be thinned out and planted in 
another place, in rows twelve or fif- 
teen inches afunder; thefe crops, thus 
wintered in the open ground, will come 
in for ufz in April and May, to fucceed 
thofe fowed in autumn, and will re- 
main good till the fpring-fown plants 
come in. 

Thofe fowed in September to be 
wintered in frames, fhould be planted 
therein about the latter end of O<to- 
ber, or beginning of November, plant- 
ing them in rows from the back to the 
front of the frame, at tliree inches dif- 
{tance from each other; clofe the earth 
well about each plant, finifh with a 
moderate watering all over the plants, 
and put on the glaffes, to promnce 
their more {pcedy rooting anew, but 
let the lights be thoved two or ‘three 
inches down to give vent to the moift 
vapour arifing from the mould; when 
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the plants have taken frefh root, and 
begin to grow, take the glaffes entirely 
off, and admit the full air every mild 
dry day, which muft be continued 
throughout the winter feafon, in all 
dry mild weather, but put them on 
every night, efpecially in cold or wet 
weather; keep the glaffes always on 
in frofty weather, except in the mid- 
die of funny days, but when the froit 
is very fevere, keep them clofe night 
and day, placing mats or long litter 
over the glaffes, and round the fides of 
the frame. During the winter keep alk 
decayed leaves picked off, and as the 
fpring and warm weather advancys, 
lec then’ have the benefit of warm: 
fhowers. 

In March tranfplant fome of them 
into the open ground, in rows, a foot 
at leaft afunder, water them mode- 
rately till they are frefh rooted, obfer= 
ving to leave a crop remaining in the 
frames or winter bed, a foot apart, to 
ftand to cabbage, which will come to 
perfection before the tranfplanted 
ones, and thofe that have been fully 
expofed all winter. 

For want of frames for the above 
purpofe, a quantity of the plants may 
be pricked out under hand or beli-glaf- 
fes in autumn, to ftand the winter, 
either by themfelves for a full crop, or 
may be planted under the hand or tell- 
glaffes that are placed over early cau- 
liflowers, as praétifed by the London 
gardeners, planting them round juit 
within the glaffes, and manage them 
as directed for the frames; tor want 
either of a futficiency of frames or 
hand glaffes, plant out a quantity in 
autumn, in four-feet wide beds, ina 
warm fituation, and arch them over 
with hoops or rods, to cover with mats 
and litter in bad weather: they: will 
here have a better chance of furviving 
the winter than thofe fully expofed, 
and in fpring tranfplant a quantity, by 
way of thinning, into other beds. 

Let it be remit ked that fome of the 
early plants of all the forts fhould prin- 
cipally be choien for feed plants, for 
thofe of the latter crops rarely run foon 
enough to ripen feeds perfectly before 
they are attacked by the autumnal 
rains and cold, which greatly retards 

the ripening of all forts of lettuce feed 5 
fele@ the largeft and beft cabbaged of 
each refpeétive kind, and keep the ‘dif- 
ferent varieties intended for feed, at 

fome 
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fome diftance from each other, becaufe 
if too near, the fewen mafculinum of the 
different forts may mix and fecundate 
one another, and thereby a degeneracy 
or mongrel breed will be the confe- 
quence, and the true forts would in 
time be loft, 

The feed ripens in Auguft and Sep- 
tember, but that of each plant rarely 
ripens: all equally together, fo that ac- 
cording as it arrives to perfection, the 
refpeétive branches fhould be cut off in 


dni days, and fpread upon a cloth, or . g 


tied in fmall bunches, and hung up 
acrofs lines in adry airy loft, for a 
week or two to dry and harden; then 
beat them out, and clean them from 
the down and ‘other rub ifh, and ex- 
pofe them upon cloths a few days to 
dry for keeping; then put them up in 
bags for ufe, and hang them in a dry 
room. 

All forts of lettuce produce the 
greateft quantities of feed in dry warm 
feafons, and in wet cold autumns they 
ripen feed very fparingly, and fate, and 


_ often very indiffent in refpeét to good- 
~ nefs for fowing. 
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Wild Levruce, { Prenanthes.| This 
is a plant of no great beauty, growing 
on dry walls “and dry fhady banks in 
many parts of England, There are 
two or three other fpecies growing wild 
upon the Helvetian mountains, and in 
North America, but are feldom admit- 
ted into gardens, 

LETHARGY. The hog will fome- 
times fall into what is called the fleep- 
ing evil or lethargy. He will doze all 
day long, negledct his food, and pine 
away. 

The remedy is a vomit, and the beft 
in the world is this. Gather a good 
quantity of wall pepper, called alfo 
fharp ftone crop. Bruife this in a mar- 
ble mortar, and prefs out the juice, 

Keep the creature fafting all the af- 
ternoonand night, and the next morn- 
ing fet before him a warm mefs, into 
which put a pint of the juice of the 
ftone crop, He will be tempted to eat 
by his long faft, and the Hog is not 
very curious about taftes. He will 
vomit foon after he has fwallowed it, 
and that fingle dofe will frequently 
prove acure. If this be not fufficient, 
it muft be repeated the next day, 

LEVERET, A young hare. 
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LICE. To cure lice on cattle or 
horfes, boil two ounces of white hel- 
lebore root bruifed in three pints of 
water toa quart, add to this liquor four 
ounces of fulphur vivum in fine pow- 
der, and wath the beafts with it twice 
aday. Let them be well looked after, 


and have good food and good rubbing ~~ 


and currying. 

LIFEEVERLASTING, SeErer- 
NAL Flower, 

LIFT, A {tile to be opened like a 
ate. 

LIGE, Little puftules or bladders 
within a horfe’s lips. They are cured 
by bruifing wormwood and fkirwit in 
a mortar with a little honey, and 
anointing the fore with it. 

LIGNALOES, Aloes wood, : 

LIGNUM VITAE. See Guata- 
CUM. 

LILAC, [Syringa.] The nameofa 
flowering fhrub, cultivated in the 
Englith gardens, and fuppofed to grow 
naturally in fome parts of Perfia, but 
is fo hardy as to refift the greateft cold 
of this country. 

There arethree varieties of this fhrub 
commonly cultivated here, which dif- 
fer in the colour of their flowers, and 
alfo in that of their fhoots and leaves 5 
one of thefe has white flowers, one 
blue, and the third purple fiowers; the 
latter is commonly known by the title 
of Scotch lilac, to diftinguifh it from 
the other, and is the moft beautiful of 
the three, 

Thefe fhrubs grow to the height of _ 
eighteen or twenty feet in good ground, 
and are divided into many branches ; 
thofe of the white fort grow more ereét 
than the other, and the purple or Scotch 
lilac has its branches more diffufed 
than either, The branches of the. 
white are covered with a fmooth bark, 
of a grey colour, thofe of the other two 
are darker. The leaves of the white 
are of avery bright green, but thofe of 
the other are of a very dark greene 
They are heart-fhaped, and are placed 
oppofite; the buds of the future fhoots, 
which are very turgid before the leaves 
fall, are of a very bright green in the 
white fort, but thofe of the other two 
are of a dark green. The flowers are 
always produced at the ends of the 
former year, and below the flowers 
come out fhoots to fucceed them; for 
that part upon which the flowers ftand 
decays down to the fhoots below every 

; winter, 
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winter. .There. are generally two 
bunches or panicles of flowers joined 
at the end of each fhoot; thofe ot the 
blue are the fmalleft, and are placed 
thinner than either of the other. The 
bunches on the white are larger; the 
flowers. are.clofer placed, and larger 
than the blue; but thofe of the Scotch 
are larger and fairer than either of the 
others. They flower in May, and 
avhen the feafon is cool, thefe fhrubs 
will continue three weeks in beauty, 
but in hot feafons the flowers foon fade, 
Their feeds are ripe in September, 
which if. fown foon after, the plants 
will come up the following fpring; 
but as their roots fend out great plenty 
of fuckers annually, fo few perfons ever 
take the trouble to propagate thefe 
plants by feeds. They generally flower 
the third year from feed, and are not fo 
apt to fend out fuckers as thofe piants 
which were produced by fuckers, fo 
are much more, yaluable; for the 
others pat out fuch plenty of. fuckers, 
that if they,are mot annually taken from 
the plants, they will ftarve them, 

Thefe plants thrive beft upon a light 
yich foil, fuch as the gardens near Lon- 
don are for the moft part compofed of, 
for in ftrong loam, or upen chalky 
land, they make little progrefs, If the 
fuckers are fmall, when they are taken 
from the oid, plants, they fhould be 
planted in a.nurfery, in rows three 
feet afunder, and one foot diftant in 
the rows, where they may ftand a year 
or two to get ftrength, and then they 
fhould be removed to the places where 
they aretoremain, The beit time to 
tran{plant thefe fhrubs is in autumn, 

-LILY, [Lilizm.] The common 
white lily is fo well known as to need 
no defcription; .it.grows naturally in 
Paleftine and Syria, but has been long 
cultivated in all the gardens of Europe, 
it is fo hardy that no frofts ever injure 
the roots, and it propagates fo fait by 
offsets from the roots, that it becomes 
-fo._common.as to be littie regarded, 
though. there is great beauty in tbe 
flowers, which have an” agreeable 
odour. , Of this fort there are the fol- 
lowing varieties : 

The white lily ftriped with purple. 
The white lily with variegated leaves. 
>The whitelily with double flowers, 

Thefe are varieties which have acci- 
dentally arifen from culture; the fort 
with variegated flowers has been in 
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England more than, fifty years, and is 
now yery common in mott of the gar- 
dens, and is, by fome perfons efteemed 
for the variety of its purple flripes; bug 
as the pure white of the flower is 
fiained by the purple, fo asto appear 
of a dull colour, many prefer the com- 
mon whitelily tothis, 9 
The fort with yariegated leaves is 
chiefly valued for its appearance ij 
winter and {pring, for as the leaves 
come up early in the autumn, whicl 
fpread themfelves on the ground, and 
being finely edged with broad yellow 
firipes, they make a pretty appearance 
during the winter and [pring months, 
The flowers are the fame as thofe of the 
common fort, but appear earlier in the 
fummer, which may be occafioned by 
the roots being weaker than thofe of 
the plain fort, for all variegated plants 
are weaker than thofe which are plain. 
The white lily with double flowers 
is lefs valuable than either of the other, 


_becaufe their flowers_rarely open well, 


unlefs they are covered with glaffes to 
fhelter them from, the rain and dew, 
fo they often rot_ without expanding, 


“Thefe have not the agreeable odour 


which the fingle fort is yalued for, even 
when they open the faireft; for as by 
the multiplicity of petals in the flow- 
ers, the parts of generation are deftroy- 
ed, fo there is.a want of the fecunda- 
ting powder from whence the odour js 
fent_out, 

The white lily with dependent flow- 
ers was originally brought from Con- 
ftantinople, Thisis by fome fuppofed 
to be only a wariety of the common 
fort, but is undoubtedly a diftinét fpe- 
cies; the ftalk is much flenderer than 
the common, the leaves are narrower, 
and fswer in number; the flowers are 
not quite fo large, and the petals are 
more contracted at their bafe; thefe 
always har.g downward, whereas thofe 
of the common fort grow ereét. The 
ftalks of this kind fometimes are very 
broad and fiat, and appear as if two 
or three were joined together ; when 
this happens, they fuftain from fxty 
to an hundred flowers, and fometimes 
more. 

- Thefe forts are eafily propagated by 
offsets, which the roots fend out in fo 
great plenty as to make it necefizry to 
takethem off every third year, to pre- 
vent their weakening the principal 
roots, The time for remoying of the 
3M ; roots 
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roots is at the end of Augutt, foon af- 
terthe ftalks decay, for if they are left 
longer in the ground they will foon put 
out new fibres and leaves, when it will 
_be improper to remove them, becaufe 
‘that will prevent their flowering .the 
“following fummer, ‘They will thrive 
in almoft any foil or fituation, and as 
“they grow tall and fpread, fo they muft 
be allowed room; therefore in fmali 
gardens they take up too much fpace, 
_but in large borders they are very or- 
namental, ; 

The common orange or red lily is as 
well known in the Englifh gardens as 
the white lily, and has been as long 
cultivated here, This grows natural- 
ly in Auftria, and fome parts of Italy, 
It multiplies very fait by offsets from 
the roots, and is now fo common as to 
be almoft rejected ; however, in large 

‘gardens thefe fhould not be wanting, 

‘ for they make a good appearance when 
in fiower, if they are properly difpofed, 
Of this fort there are the following 
varieties : 

The orange lily with double flowers, 

The orange lily with variegated 
leaves. 

The fmaller orange lily. 

Thefe varieties have been obtained 
by culture, and are preferved in the 
gardens of florifts. They all flower in 
June and July, and their ftalks decay 
in September, when the roots may be 
tranfplanted, and theiroffsets taken off, 
which fhould be done once in two or 
three years, otherwife their bunches 
will be too large, and the flower-ftalks 
‘weak. This does not put out new 
roots till toward fpring, fo that the 
roots may be tranfpianted any time af- 
ter the ftalks decay till November, It 
will thrive in any foil or fituation, but 
will be ftrongeft in a foft gentle loam 
not too moift, 

The bulb-bearing fiery lily, feldom 
rifes much more than half the height 
of the former; the leaves are narrow- 
er, the flowers are fmaller, and of a 
brighter flame colour; they are fewer 
in number, and ftand more ereé. 
Thefe come out a month before the 
common fort, and the ftalks put out 
bulbs at every joint, which if taken 
off when the ftalks decay, and planted, 
will produce plants, fo that it may be 
propagated i in pienty. There are feve- 
ral varieties of this, which are men- 
tioned as diftinét fpecies, but are fup- 
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pofed to have been produced by cul- 
ture. Thefe are, 
The greater, broad- deaved? bulb- 
bearing lily. 


The many-flowered balb- bearing 
lily. 

The fmall Hedbibearhie lily. 

The hoary bulb-bearing lily, 

All thefe forts of lilies will thrive 
under the fhade of trees, fo may be 


introduced in plantations, and on the 


borders of woods, where they will have 
a good effect during the time they are 
in flower, 

There is alfo a great variety of the 
Martagon lily; thefe differ from the 
common lilies, in having their petals 
refiexed backward in form of a Turk’s 
turban, from whence many give them 
the title of Turk’s cap, In the gar- 
dens of the florifts, particularly thofe 
in Holland, they make a great variety 
of thefe flowers, amounting to the 
number of thirty or upward, 

All the forts of lilies may be propa- 
gated by offsets from the roots, which 
fome of the forts produce in plenty; 
but there are others which fend out very 
few, which occafions their prefent fcar- 
The roots of all the forts of 
Martagon may be fafely taken up when 
their ftalks decay, and if there is ane- 
ceflity for keeping the roots out of the 
ground, if they are wrapped in dry 
mofs, they will keep perfe&tly well for 
two months; fo that if their roots are 
to be tranfported to a diftant place, this 
precaution of wrapping them up is 
neceffary ; but where they are to be 
planted in the fame garden, there will 
be no occafion for this, efpecially if 
they are not kept too long out of the 
ground ; for if the place is ready tore- 
ceive the roots, they fhould be planted 
the beginning of O&tober; fo if the 
roots are put in a dry cool place, they 
will keep very good without any farther 
care; butif the ground is not ready to 
receive them till later in the year, 
then it will be proper to cover the roots 
with dry fand, or wrap them in mofs 
to exclude the air, which, if they are 
much expofed to, will caufe their fcales 
to fhrink, which weakens the roots, 
and is fometimes the occafion of their 
rotting. 

Thefe roots fhould be planted five or 
fix inches deep in the ground, efpeci- 
ally if the foil is light and dry; but 
where the grousid is moift, it wili be 

proper 
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proper to raife the borders in which 
thefe are to be planted, five or fix in- 
ches above the level of the furface of 
the ground ; for if the water rifes fo 
high in winter as to come near the 
roots, it will caufe them to rot; and 
where'the foil is naturally {tiff and fub- 
jet to bind, there fhould be a good 
quantity of fea-coal afhes or rough 
fand, well mixed in the border, to fe- 
parate the parts, and prevent the 
ground from binding in the fpring, 
_ otherwife the reots will not fend up 

very ftrong flalks, nor will they make 
fo good increafe, 

As the Canada, Pompony, and the 
la{t fort of Martagons, are fomewhat 
tenderer than the others, fo if in very 
fevere winters the furface of the ground 
over them is covered with old tanners 
bark or fea-coal afhes, it wiil be a good 
way to fecure them from being injured 
by the frott; and in the {pring the co- 
vering may be removed, before the 
roots fhoot up their ftalks, 

The roots of all kinds of Martagons 
rouft never be tran{planted after they 
have made fhoots, for that will fo much 
weaken them, (if it does not entirely 
kill them) as not to be recovered in lefs 
than two or three years. 

All the forts of lilies and martagons 
may alfo be propagated by fowing their 
feeds, by which method fome new va- 
rieties may be obtained, provided the 
feeds are faved from the beft forts, efpe- 
cially the martagons, which are more 
inclinable to vary than the other lilies, 

Lity oF THE VaLLey, [Convalla- 
via.| This plant delights in fhady 
places, in almoft any fituation. It is 
eafily propagated by parting the roots 
at any time from autumn to fpring, 

Lity Afphodel, See Day Liry. 

Liry Daffodil, See DarFrropit, 

- Liry of fapan. Lily Daffodil, 

St. Breno’s Lity. Day lily. 

Guernfey Lity, Afpecies of Day 


lily. 
Byacinth Liry. . See SquiLts. 
- May Lity. Lily of the valley, _ 


Mexican Liry, See DarropDit. 

Perfian Lity, Crown imperial, 

Superb Liny, [Gloriofa.] The fpe- 
cies of this plant are, 1, Superb lily 
with longer leaves ending with clafpers. 
2. Superb lily with oval, fpear-fhaped, 
acute leaves. The firft fort grows na- 
turally on the coaft of Malabar, and 
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alfo in Ceylon; it has oblong flefhy 
roots of a whiti(h colour, and a naufe- 
ous -bitter tafte, from which arifes a 
round weak ftalk, which requires fup- 
port to prevent its trailing on the 
ground. Thet{talks grow tothe height 
of cight or ten feet, garnifhed with 
fmooth leaves placed alternate, about 
eight inches long, and one and a half 
broad at their bafe, growing narrower 
till within two inches of the end, which 
runs out in a narrow point, ending 
with a tendril or clafper, by which it 
faftens to the neighbouring plants for 
fupport. At the upper end of the 
ftalk the flowers are produced, ftanding 
upon flender foot-{talks; they are 
compofed of fix oblong petals, ending 
with acute points, which, on their firft 
opening, are of a yellowifh herbaceous 
colour, ftanding at. firft ere&, but 
when tully opened, hang downward as 
the crown imperial and fritillary; the 
petals turn quite back, and change to 
avery beautiful red flame colour, their 
acute points meeting at the foot-ftalk, 
It flowers in July, and often perfeats 
its feeds in this country ; the {talks de- 
cay in autumn, and the roots remain 
inative all the winter. The roots and 
every partof this plant are very poifon- 
ous, fo fhould nct be put in the way 
of children, 

The fecond fort is a native of Sene- 
gal; it hath a climbing ftalk, which 
is garnifhed with fmooth leaves about 
two inches long and two broad, ending 
in acute points, with fhort tendrils or 
clafpers. The ftalks as yet have not 
grown more than four feet high here, 
The leaves have a ftrong difagreeable 
fcent on being handled, fo as to be 
troublefome to the head, if too near, or 
long fmelt. ; 

Thefe plants are propa gated by their 
roots; thofe of the firft fort creep and 
multiply pretty faft. Thefe roots may 
be taken out of the ground when their 
ftalks are decayed, and preferved in 
fand during the winter feafon, but 
they muft be kept in the ftove ora 
warm room, where they can receive 
no injury from the cold, and in the 
{pring they muft be planted in pots fil- 
led with light earth, and plunged into 
the tan-bed in the ftove; bur others 
chufe to let the roots continue in the 
ground all the winter, keeping the pots 
always in the tan-bed; where this is 
3 Mz pradufed 
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pradtifed the plants thould have very 
little water in the winter, for as they 
are then in an ina¢tive ftate, fo moifture 
at that time frequently rots them. 

Toward the latter end of March, or 
the beginning of April, their ftalks 
willappear, when.there fhouldbe fome 
tall ticks put down by them to fup- 
port them, otherwife they wiil trail 
over the neighbouring plants, and faf- 
ten to tliem by the tendrils which are 
at theends of, the leaves, The ftalks 
will rife ten or twelve feet high, if the 
roots are {trong, and fome of them will 
preduce two or three flowers, which 
come out from the wings of the ftalk 
near the top; thefe flowers make a 
fine appearance in the ftove during 
their continuance, which, is feldom 
more than ten days ora fortnight, In 
the fummer when the plants are grow- 
ing, they will require frequently to be 
watered, but they muft not have it in 
too largequantities. Theroots which 
are not taken out of the pots in winter, 
fhould be tranfplanted and parted'the 
beginning of March, before they put 
out new fibres or ftalks, for they muft 
not be removed’ when they are ina 
growing ftate, The pots in which 
thefe roots are planted; fhould not be 
too large, for unlefs they are confined, 
they will not put out ftrong ftalks; the 
largeft roots may be planted in two- 
penny pots, but the fmall ones will 
Fequire only pots of about five or fix 
inches over at the top, 

Water Licy, [Nymphea.] There 
are two forts of this plant, white and 
yellow, which grow naturally in wa- 
ter in many parts of England; they 
have large roots, which are faftened in 
the ground, from which arife the ftalks 
to the furface of the water, where the 
leaves.expand and float; they are large 
and roundifh. Thofe of the fecond 
fort are heart-fhaped, the flowers arife 
between the leaves, and fwim upon 
the furface of the water. The white 
fort has a faint fweer fcent; thefe ap- 
pear in July, and are fucceeded by large 
roundifh feed -veffels, filled with fhining 
black feeds, which ripen toward the 
end of Auguft, when they fink to the 
bottom of the water, 

The beft method to propagate thefe 
plants is, to procure fome of their feed 
veffels juft as they are ripe, and ready 
to open; thefe fhould be threwn into 
canals, or large ditches of ftanding 
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water, where the feeds will fink to: thé 
bottom, and! the following fpring the 
plants will appear floating upon the 
furface of the water, and: in June of 
July will produce their beautiful largs 
flowers. When they are once fixedito 
the place, vhey will multiply exceed- 
ingly, fo as to cover the whole furface 
of water in a few years. 

LIME. The employing lime in 
hufbandry, has been one of the great 
afticles of modern improvement in 
that fcience: and'it is now fo well un- 
derftood, that there is reafon to believe 
the ufe of it will foon be univerfal. As 
there is a great deal of difference be- 
tween one kind of lime and another, 
and many niceties to be obfervediin the 
ufe of it, nothing can be more 
needful than a regular account of its 
nature and effe@s, Lime is. one of 
thofe things that are able te do great 
good ; and in confequence it is capa- 
ble alfo of doing a great-deal of harm in 
the hands of the unfkilful. It wouldi 
be well that. every farmer in England 
were acquainted with the virtue of 
lime, but it is neceffary at the fame 
time that he perfe&tly underftend how 
it is to be ufed. 

In the firft place, lime is of feveral 
kinds; for it may be made from. a 
great many different materials, andip 
partakes of their feveral natures, 

Lime may. be made of lime-ftone, 
marble, chalk, fea fhells, and many 
other things; but the two principal’ 
kinds are thofe made of lime-ftone and: 
chalk. Thefediffer very much in their 
nature, but we cannot properly fay 
that either is beft, for they feverally, 
are fitteft for different kinds of land's 
the true knowledge the farmer fhould 
have of thefe kinds is, to what purpofe 
each is fuited, 

We would advife every farmer to 
burn his. own lime, and for that pur- 
pofe fhall give him fome very eafy rules 
for the choice of his materials, In 
fome. places he may find both lime- 
{tone and chalk upon his ground, he 
fhould then make both kinds; butif 
only one fort of materials can be had, 
he muft make amends for that defeét, 
bya more careful ftudy of the way to 
ufe it. 

Chalk every one knows.at fight: of 
this we fhall only fay, that the hardeft 
makes the beft- lime, and'this is for the 
farmer’s advantage ; for the foft marly 
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chalk is fit for his: ufe inits natural 
condition, and the harder he can make 
fit by this practice of burning it. 

Lime {tone is much more common 
than the farmer may imagine, It is 
of various colours and degrees of hard- 
nefS; but inftead of referring him to 
the tkilful for chufing it for him, we 
fhall give him an eafy method of doing 
it for himfelf. 

Let him take a fall bottle of aqua 
fortis with him when he goes over his 
land to look after lime-ftcne, and let 
him pour a little of it upon every ftone 
that looks fit for the purpofe: it will 
hifs and bubble up when it falls on 
lime-ftone, but it will run off from all 
others like water. This the farmer 
may depend upon as an infallible rule, 
that every ftone which makes aqua 
fortis bubble is fit for lime; and no 
ftone but what does, will ever make 
iime freely, or fit for his ufe, 

Having thus found what materials 
his land affords for this excellent ma- 
nure, let him build his kiln for prepa- 
ring it. This is beft done in a fquare 
hole dug for that purpofe in the 
ground, in feme wafte place that lies 
conveniently for the materials. The 
Kiln is to bein fhape like a funnel, 
wide at top and narrower all the way 
tothebottom., Itmuftbe firmly built, 
and'‘lined’on the infide with a wall of 
lime-ftone, 

Toward the bottom of this kiln there 
is to be a hole to let out the afhes of 
the fuel: and above this there muft be 
an iron grate on which to lay the firft 
parcel of the materials. Some fupply 
the place of a grate by an arch-work 
of ftone, the fame with the lining of 
tlie kiln, but the grate is very much the 
beft method, 

When the kiln is thus prepared, 
the farmer is to get tozether, in two 
parcels, his materials for tlie lime, 
whether that be chalk or ftone; and 
his fuel, 

This fuel he may fuitto his beft con- 
_ venience, for almoft any thing that 
will burn will do. Coals or wood 
ferve equally well: or very good lime 
may be made with furze bufhes, peat, 
- or fern; which laft, though fo light a 
weed, burns with a furprizing force, 

When all is ready, heis to begin by 
laying a layer of the ftone or chalk 
loofely upon the-grate, and over that a 
layer of fuel; thus he isto continue 
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putting a layer of one, anda layer of 
another, till the kiln is quite ful, ta- 
king care that the uppermoft layer be 
of fuel, not of ftone or chalk. 

All being thus prepared, fire is to 
be given to the fuel at the ath hole, 
and it is to beleft to burn-up, and the 
lime will be made of itfeif, without 
farther trouble. 

As to the quantity of fuel, a hundred 
of three-foot faggots will burn forty 
bufhels of chalk. If fea-coal be uted, 
ten buthel will ftand for the huhdved 
of faggots; and the time will be made 
in four and twenty hours. 

Lime-ftone, according to its hard= 
nefs, takes more time, and a larger 
quantity of fuel; but in general, it 
anfwers very well to the expence; 
being, on moft occafions, very much 
preferable to the lime that is made of 
chalk. 

As to the quantity of the lime, chalk 
lofes about one third of its bulk in 
burning; ftone lofes alfo in propor 
tion; thirty bufhels of chalk make 
twenty of good lime, and fo in propor= 
tion, according tothe nature of the 
ftone, 

Where chippings*of marble can be 
had, they make the fineft and richeft 
lime for manure in the world: but 
thefe can feldom be inthe farmer’s 
reach, 

In Derbyfhire they throw out, 
among the refufe of the lead mines, a 
Kind of fhining ftone, which they call 
{par, It looks fomewhat likechryftal, 
Only not fo clear: or like large lumps 
of bay falt, Itis whitifh or brownith, 
or of other colours, and fome of it 
that rifes in fquarelumps is ufed for 
ornamenting of grottos, This is an 
excellent ftone for the making of lime, 
They burn it wherever it is to be had, 
and drefs their barrenneft lime-ftone 
lands with it: they find one bufhel of 
this lime as good as two of any other 
kind whatfoever,. 

The fofteft kind of chalks, andfome 
forts of marle, may alfo be burnt to 
lime with great profit. As to the 
marle, one bufhel of it in lime is of 
equal virtue with five in the common 
way: and in the choice of what kind 
to ufe, the farmer muft have recourfe 
to his aqua fortis, fome will ferment 
and rife in bubbles with it, and fome 
will not, That which ferments is fi€ 
for lime, and the other is not, 

Thefe 
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“Thefe foft fubftances are beft burnt 
with fern, or other light firings and 
eighteen hours generally bring them to 
hime, ; 

Lime ts beft laid on a furtmer fal- 
low for turnips, &c, or.on ajay a year 
or two before itis ploughed up 3 in this 
manner it will be molt beneficial. by 
difttribeting its properties to the land 
gradually and equally; perhaps even 
then it will be better mixed with dung 
er earth than laid on by itfelf; it is 
chiefly beneficial on fandy and gravelly 
foils, and is Isid on from fixty to an 
hundred and 4&fty buthels per acre, 
fometimés two hundred, 

Limes when freth burnt are highly 
acrimonious andcorrofive, Inthis ftate 
they are employed in fome externa! ap- 
plications as a depilatory; and for 
encreafing the power ct fixt alcaline 
falts, either for the purpofes of a cau- 
fic, or to enable them the more rea- 
@ily to diffolve oils, If the lime be ex-' 
pofed for a length of time to the air, it 
falls by degrees into a powder, and Jo- 
fes greatly of its acrimeny, Water 
poured directly upon quicklime takes 
up a confiderable portion of it: thefo- 
lation has a fomewhat ftyptie tafte, 
drying the mouth, without any acri-’ 
mony.; neverthelefs the remaining calx 
proves almoft infipid, This Jiquor 
does not effervefce citherwith acids or 
alealies, but is rendered turbid and 
milky by both; it prevents the coagu- 
lation of milk, and hence is fometimes 
made ufe of along with milk dicts: 
agitated with exprefied oils, . it unites 
with them into a thick. compound re- 
commended by Dr, Slare.againft burns 
and inflammations. Lime. water, if 
drank to the quantity of a quarter of a 
pint three or four times a day, and 
continued for a length of time, hus 
been found ferviceable in fcrophulous 
cafes, and other obf{tinate chronic difor- 
ders. It generally promotes urine, and 
not unfrequently the cuticular dif- 
charge: for the moft part it binds the 
belly, and fometimes occafions trou- 
blefome coftivenefs, unlefs this effect be 
eccafionally provided againft by the 
interpofition of proper medicines. It 
does good fervice in debility and laxity 
ef the vifcera: in general; in thofe of 
the uterine and feminal veffels it is par- 
ticularly recommended, Care muft be 
had not to exhibit this medicine too 
liberally in hot bilious conflitutions, 
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or where the patient is much emacia- 
ted, or the appetite weak, or at the 
time of any critical or periodical eva- 
euations, Its principal ufe is in cold, 
moift, fluggifh, and corpulent-habits; : 

Lime or Linpen Tree, [Tilia] 
The fpecies of this plant are, 1. The 
broad-leaved floavering lime tree. 2, 
The red-twigged lime tree; 3. The 
green-twigged lime tree. 4. The 
finall-leaved iime tree, ofa tawny green 
colour both in the leaf and bark, 9; 
The ftriped-leaved lime tree. 

The firft-inentioned fortis the fine 
plant of, the fpecies. The fecond is 
next ta be preferred ; it has alfo large - 
leaves, grows to be a ftately tree, and 
the fhini» g deep red colour of its bark 
has a chearful and agreeable effet int 
winter. The third and fourth forts 
are much inferior in beauty, and grow 
in a loofe and Rraggling manner, nor 
ever make fo firait or lofty trees ; they. 
are therefore unworthy of propagation, 
in comparifon of the two former 
kinds; (nor fhould we have named 
them, but to warn the planters of lime 
trees, to beware of the forts they pur- 
chafe, as the nurferies in this country 
generally abound moit in thefe two laft 
forts, which, perhaps, not being known 
to every nurferyman, are all-indifcri- 
minately raifed and fold together, and 
which, when placed by the fides of 
walks, orin the ftrait lines of avenues, 
from the irregularity of their form, 
and difference of growth, very much 
deface fuch plantations.) 

The lime tree may be propagated by 
feeds, which ripen in Oétober, and 
fhould be carefully preferved in dry 
fand till March, when they fhould be 
fown in alight rich border. It may 
alfo be propagated by layers like the 
elm, 

Lime. A fpecies of the lemon 
growing in the Weft-Indies, where it 
is preferred to the lemon, 

Lime for Birds, See BiRDLIME. 

LiminG Wheat, 


Let ftone lime be put into water, in 
the proportion of a bufhel of the former 
to feventy gallons of the latter; ftir it 
well, andthe next day pour off the 
clear water into another veffel, and 
add three pecks of common falt, tothe 
above quantity, and ftir it till all the 
falt is diffolved, when it will be fit for 
ufe, Put the wheat ina bafket and 

fteep 


An operation of 2e_/ 
putting wheat into fome fteep or liquor, Y5,7, 


if 


dows. 
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fteep it in the water, ftirring the wheat 
for a fhort time, and tkimming off the 
light’ grains; drain the bafket for a 
minute or two, according to its fize, 
and in a few hours after «the wheat 
may be fown. Mr. Reynolds fays, 
that in the courfe of thirty years, he 
never knew. wheat prove fmutty that 
was ftecped in this pickle, 

Colonel Plummer’s’ method has alfo 
been recommended, which is’ as fol- 
Firft wath the wheat through 
three or four feveral waters, ftirring it 
well each time, and tkim off the light 
grains, 

Put the water in a tub with a tap 5 
ftir as much falt as will makean eg 
fwim; then add as much more, fiir it 
very well, and put im two or three 
pounds of. allum beat fine, and itir it 


well, 


Ufe it as ordinary brines, only fteep 
the wheat thirty or forty hours, for 
lefs fignifies nothing. 

Take the wheat out the night before 
you fow it, and fift fome flaked lime on 
it, And add frefh quantities of the 
ingredients as wanted. 

Mr, Bradley obferves, that many 
farmers fteep their wheat in brine, yet 


have {muttywheat, hecaufe they do not 


make their brine ftrong enough; or 
‘take their wheat out too foon. 

A late writer direéts to tteep the feed 
in rain water, in which bay falt is 
mixed, till it will bear an egg, for 
thirty hours; and after tofpread it on 
a floor, with fine lime mixed with it, 
and ftirred together till each feed leaves 
clinging to’ another, and till it feems 
candyed with lime. 

There are great variety of other re- 
ceipts given to the fame purpofe; and 
that which Mr. Ellis feems to value 
himfelf much upon, mentions the dif- 
folving three pounds of copperas in 
two or three gallons of fcalding water, 
ftir it tillit is difolved, and when juft 
warm, pour it over twoor three buih- 
els of wheat, A quarter of an hour 
after pour over all the wheat feed, as 


“much mudgei-hole water as will make 
_the whole {wim fourinches; and {iir- 


ring itfufficiently, you ae {kim of all 
the feeds of weeds, and the light corns 
that occafion fmut and pepper wheat, 

The feed is to lie in this liquor for 
twelve hours, or if wanted, fix, or four 
or two hours; then draw it ell clear 
off, and lime jt directly for fowing the 
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fame morning; but if the feed lay and 2 
drained tweive hours firft it Would be 
better. 

Care muit be taken, if it be. not 
fowed foon, that it be not left to lielong 
thick together, which feems agreed c& 
ail hands to be prejudicial, as it would 
grow before fowing o> - i Stree 

On the other hand, a anise@ran cnt 
to the Farmer's Magazine, Mr. Cotte= 
rel of Warfield, Berks, afferts, he does 
not lime his whearatall, and has never 
badanyfmutinit, {vol.iiipage 1o7.), 
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LINDEN TREE. See Limes >) 

LING.) Heath: ; me 

LINIMENT, A folt ointment ord 
embrocation, i RN 

LINEN, To render linen cloth & d 
impenetrable to rain, take two oun- % > 
ces of turpentine, of pounded lithar¢e S oN 
one pound 5 boil the whole together ity ® » 
fe ox: threé pounds of linfeed oii, NS ) 

With the above mixture do over fome y : 
of the fineft fort of linen, or lutefiring, | AG 
and Jetit dry inthe fun, This pro~fe ©. 
cefs will render it tota!ly impregnable 3 f& 
to any fort of natural water, and far ee 


from melting, the {tuff gets harder by 
being expofed to the heat, 

LINSEED. | The feed of flax. 
Frax. 

LinseEep Oi, Thisand other ex- 
preffed. cils are obtained from certaia 
feeds and kerneis of fruits, by pounding 
themiin a ftone mortar, and then in- 
cluGing them ina canvas bag, whichis 
wrapt in a hair cloth, and committed 
to the prefs not heated. 

The canvas, if employed alone, 
would be fqueezed fo clofe to the plates 
of the prefs as te prevent the oil from 
running down :-by the ‘interpefition 
of the hair bag, a free paffage is al- 
lowed it. 

The exprefiton.ef the oil is greatly 
facilitated by heat; hence thofe who 
prepare thefe ous for mechanical ufes, 
heat the plates of the prefs confide- 
rably, For medicinal purpofes, thisis 
by no means allowable, as the oil be- 
comes lefs foft-and palatable, and is 
fubje& to grow rancid, 

Nor mutt the oils be keptin a warm 
place after the expreffion. Expofed 
but for a few days to a heat no greater 
than that of the human body, they lofe 
their emollient quality, become ex- 
tremely rancid and acrimonious; and 
in this fate, inftead of foftening and 
relaxing, irritate and inflame, 


See 
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* So -much are thefe oils difpofed to 
this difagreeable alteration, that they 
frequently contraé an acrimony befere 
theirexpreffion from the fubject : hence 
the unctuous feeds and kernels are often 
met with very rancid. This obferva- 
tion affords an ufeful caution, to be 
very careful in the choice of thefe fub- 
ftances: almondsare particularly liable 
to inconveniences of this kind. 

LION’s LEAF, [Lecntice.] ‘This is 
a large tuberous-rooted plant growing 
in the Archipelago and about Aleppo, 
where it flowers about Chriftmas, 
There are two fpecies both of them 
perennials, and propagated by feeds. 

Lion’s Foor, [Catananche.] ‘There 
are two fpecies of this plant, one with 
jong narrow hairy leaves with jagged 
edges; the other hath broader leaves 
lefs jagged; the firft is perennial and 
propagated by feeds or flips, the other 
annual, and propagated by feeds only, 

Lion’s Tait, [Leonarus.] This 

) plantis a native of Ethiopia, rifing with 
afhrubby ftalk fevenor eight feet high, 
bearing flowers fhaped like the dead- 
nettle, of a beautifuldeep golden colour, 
in OGoberor November. Another fort 
is found atthe Cape of Good Hope, 
the flowers of which are not quite fo 
deep coloured. Both forts are propa- 
gated by cuttings. 

LIQUIDAMBER, This tree grows 
plentifully in Virginia, and in feveral 
other parts of North America, where 
it rifes with a ftrait naked ftem to the 
heizht of fifteen or fixteen feet, and 
branches out regularly to the height of 
forty feet or upward, forming a pyra- 
midal head, The leaves are angular, 
and fhaped fomewhat like thofe of the 
lefier maple, having five lobes, but are 
ofa dark green colour; aftrong, fweet, 
glutinous fubftance exudes through 
the pores of the leaves in warm wea- 
ther, which renders them clammy to 
the touch, 

The flowers are generally produced 
early in the fpring of the year, before 
the Jeaves are expanded, which are of 
a faffron colour, and grow in {pikes 
from the extremity of the branches ; 
after thefe are pait. the fruit fwells to 
the fize of a walnut, being perfeéily 
round, having many protuberances, 
each having a {mali tole and a fhort 
tail, which extends half an inch, 

This is commonly propagated by 
layers in England; but thofe plants 
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which are raifed from feeds, grow to 
be much fairer trees, 

The feeds of this tree commonly re= 
main in the grounda whole year before 
the plants come up, unlefs they are 
fown in the autumn ; fothat the fureft 
way to raife them is, to fow the feeds 
in boxes or pots of light earth, which 
may be placed in a fhady fituation du- 


ting the firft fammer, and in aatumn 


they may be removed where they.may 
have more fun; but if the winter 
fhould prove fevere, it will be proper to 
cover them with peafe-haulm, or other 
light covering, which fhould be con- 
ftantly taken offin mild weather, The 
follewing fpring, if thefe boxes or pots 
are placed upon a moderate hot-bed, 
it will bring up the plants early, fo 
that they will have time to.get firength 
before winter: the firft and fecond 
winters it will be proper to-fcreen the 
plants from fevere froft, but afterward 
they will bear the cold very well, 

LIQUOR 10 wafh old Deeds, Writings, 
&c. Take five or fix. galls, bruife 
them, and put them into a pint of the 
very beft white wine, let it ftand in the 
fun two days; you will by trial foon 
fee whether itis too ftrong or too.weak 5 
dip a brufh into it, and wafh the part 
wanted to be clearedup, 

LIQUORICE, [Gheprrhiza,] 
There are three forts of this plant, 
with fmooth, with prickly, and with 
hairy pods, The firft fort is medici- 
nal, the other two are preferved for cu- 
riofity.. 

Almoft ali plants thrive beft in a rich 
foil, but liquorice will not grew inany 
other, There muft be. one requifite 
more in the land for this purpofe, which 
is a deep foil; for the thriving of li- 
quorice depends altogether upon the 
free depth of the mould, and its length 
of root, 

We expeét to fee the root a yard.or 
more in length, and it muft have free 
paffage, otherwife it will not grow 
ftrait; this regularity of fhape is not 
only a great beauty, but a real advan- 
taze, for the crooked roots are never fo 
tender and juicy as the others, nor do 
they fo foon arrive at their due growth, 

The proper ground for liquorice is 
that which has a deep coat of mellow 
earth, ablack mould that begins di- 
reGtly under the turf, and runs three 
fpit deep, without any great mixture of 
other matier inthe way, This is ee 
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natural foil for this valuable plant, but 
there are others which wiil do by na- 
ture, and others yet that may be fo 
prepared by art, as very well to anfwer 
the purpofe, 

After this fine black mould, the next 
foil in nature is a deep rich loam, that 
has not much of the clay in its compo- 
fition, and has a good deal of fine 
garden mould among it. 

The third natural foil that we fhall 
name, as fit for this plant, is the deep, 
warm, fandy kind, which is not bar- 
ren, but withits lightnefs and warmth 
has fome richnefs. 

In all thefe foils the depth ought to 
be at leaft a yard, before there is any 
hard bottom, and that nauft be exami- 
ned; forif it prove a clay the liquo- 
rice will never thrive, becaufe of the 
coldnefs and dampnefs that naturally 
attend fuch an under ftratum, the wet 
lodging upon it and ftarving the whole 
foil. 

What the liquorice requires for per- 
fe& thriving, confifts in four articles ; 
depth to penetrate, lightnefs in the foi! 
that it may make its way ‘afily, 
warmth to promote its growth, and 
richnefs to afford it nourifhment, 

Liquorice, though raifed in fields, 
requires a fort of garden culture, The 
fpade is a much more proper inftru- 
ment for preparing the land for its re- 
ception, than the plough; for it re- 
quires to be broke and rendered fine, 
toa depth that the field infiruments 
can never reach, ‘oul 

There is this comfort however to 
the hufbandman in refpe& of it, that if 
the land require a very expentfive til- 
lage, the lefs of it ferves; a few acres 
will yield a vaft produce in this root, 
and the price is fo much greater than 
that of moft other things he can raife, 
that there is no.reafon to grudge the 
charges, 

When a proper piece of land is 
pitched on for the purpofe, Ict it be 
thoroughly dunged with good rotten 
dung; after being ploughed up.in au- 
tumn, and having Jain all the winter to 
mellow, in the {pring let it be dug in 
the following manner : 

Let the labourers be fent in about 
the middle of February, and let the 
mafter’s own eye be over them, or that 
of fome trufty perfon inhisftead. They 
-muft dig every part of the earth tho- 
roughly, no lefs than three fpits deep; 
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and as they lay it, muft carefully break 
every tump, though but fmall, that the 
ground may be fmooth and level at the 
furface, and be in a manner as fine as 
fand allthe way down, This will ne- 
ver be honeftly done without great 
looking after, and itis very effential 
that it be fodone; the expenceis con- 
fiderable, but the profit anfwers; and 


“of this the hufbandman may be per- 


feQlly affured, that by every fhilling he 
would fave in this work, he wiil lofe ten 
in the crop. 

When the whole piece of ground is 
thus prepared, the liquorice is to be 
planted ; and in this the fame care and 
caution are neceflary as inthe reft, for 
the leait omiffion, or the leaft carelefs- 
nefs, will be attended with lofs. The 
firft care in this refpe@t is, the choice 
of proper fets or plants; and the fe- 
cond is, the placing them properly in 
the ground, 

For the choice all depends upon their 
being in good condition, and having a 
good bud, or as the planters call it aa 
eye. They are to be got from the feeds, 
or the heads of the oldroots; and their 
beft length is a feot, or thereabouts, 

The good condition of thefe will he 
feen by their foundnefs, frefhnefs, and 
clean furface; and the ftrength of the 
bud or eye, is an article in which none 
can be deceived. 

It willbe toward the beginning of 
March, by that time the ground is thus 
perfe@tly prepared, and thefets are cho- 
fen, then they are to be planted, in the 
following manner : 

Let there be got ready a gardener’s 
line, of fuch length as to reach acrofs 
the ground if imall; if larger, it may 
be removed irom diftance to diftance, 
acouple of fticks fharpened at one end, 
and a ball of thick cord, is all that is 
needful for this purpofe. Befide the 
line, there is to be a fetting fick, 
which may be.of any convenzentlength 
at picafure, but it is be{t to have it of 
a certain dimenfion, that it may ferve 
as a meafure; and for this reafon it 
fhould be juft a foot and ‘half longs 
with a handle like that of a {pade, and 
a point head, witha fauare piece of 
iron in the manner of a very large 
Tpike, hollowed at the large end to re= 
ceive the point of the wood. 

Thefe things being ready, let the 
ftake to which one end of the line is 
fattened, be {tuck into the ground a 
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foot from the edge of the dug part, and 
the line let loofe, that the other ftake 
may be carried to the other end of the 
ground, or as far as the liné will by its 
length permit, and then it muft be 
ftuck into the ground, drawing the line 
tight, at the fame diitance from the 
edge of the prepaied or wrought part, 
Thus there will be a ftrait line drawn 
along the fkirt of the ground, within 
a foot of the raw earth, 

Let the planter now, taking his fets 
in his apron, and the fetting ftick in 
his hand, begin to plant, placing the 
firft fet at half the ftick’s length from 
the edge of the ground, When he has 
fet this, let him meafure from it along 
theline, the length of the fetting ftick, 
and then plant another, and fo-on to 
the end. This is very familiarly and 
eafily done, and the manner is this : 

Let the end of the fetting ftick, which 
is pointed with iron, be thruftinto the 
ground, and preffed till near the whole 
be in; let it not be ftirred about, but 
juft enough to make an edge, that the 
earth may not fall together. The fet- 
ting ftick being gently drawn out, 
there will remain an open hole of about 
fixteen inches deep ; into this a fet of 
the liquorice is to be put, thrufting it 
carefully and evenly in, till the head of 
it, where the eye or bud is, be oneinch 
beneath the furface ; then the bottom 
end will be about the bottom of the 
hole, and a littie mould being drawn 
over the top, the fet is compleatly well 
planted. 

One being fet in, the reft is very 
eafy; the fetting ftick is to be laid 
along the line, its point juft at the head 
of the fet, and its other end marks the 
place where the next is to be planted : 
the length of the fetting {tick being a 
foot and half, and that being the moft 
advantageous diftance at which liquo- 
rice can be placed in the row, 

The fecond fet is to be planted ex- 
a&tly in the fame manner as the firft, 
and fo on till there be a row planted 
all along the line, 

When one row is thus planted, the 
mext is to be fet into the ground, As 
the beft diftance for liquorice is to 

lantit in rows a foot and a half, fo the 
best diftance of the feveral rows one 
from another, is two foot and a half; 
and in thefe they are beft fet not di- 
rectly oppofite one to another, - but in 
the chequer er quingunx order, 
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To execute this, the firft row being 
planted, the fticks are to be removed 
two foot and a half diftant from the 
firft, This done, let the planter take 
a frefh parcel of the fets into his apron, 
and taking the fetting ftick in his hand, 
let. him make his firft hole dire@tly op- 
pofite the middle fpace between the 
firft and fecend fet of the former row. 

When the firft fet is planted there, 
according to the direétions juft given, 
let him lay down his ftick from the 
top of that fet, and meafuring thus the 
due diftance of a foot and a half, there 
plant another. 

This he is to continve the whole 
length of the line, and there will then 
be a fecond row at two foot and a half 
diftance from the firft, and each plant 
in it will ftand oppofite to the middle 
vacant {pace between every two of the 
others, 

When this fecond row is planted, 
the line is again to be removed two 
foot and a half farther into the field, 
and a third row is tobe planted. The 
feveral fets in this third row are to be 
placed dire@tly oppofite to thofe in the 
firttrow; andwhen this is done, every 
four plants of the firft and third row, 
will have one plant of the fecond row 
in their centre, 

This method is to be continued in- 
terchangeably through the whole field, 
and this is whatis called the quincunx 
manner of planting; the effect of which 
is, that every way wherein one looks 
at the plantation, when the ftalks are 
rifen, there appear regular rows of thena 
the whole extent of the field, with re- 
gular alleys between them, 

The earth is to be finely raked, and 
the whole furface of the field left quite 
even; nothing appearing upon it, 
This is its condition in the middle of 
March, and thus it is to be left, ex- 
pecting the advantages of fo regular and 
judicious a piece of hufbandry, 

The heads of the young plants will 
quickly appear, and they are to be lefe 
to themfelves to make their fhoot. 

Toward the latter end of fpring there 
will be weeds in abundance in the 
intervals, andin the fpaces between 
plant and plant inthe rows, They 
will be lefs abundant afterwards, be- 
caufe the liquorice will be better efta- 
blifhed ; but thefe deep-rooted plants 
do not draw the nourifhment away 
from thofe flight annual weeds, like 

thofe, 
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tkofe other larger growths that fpread 
out nearer the furface. 

The weeds are at this time to be de- 
ftroyed, which may be very eafily done 
with the hand-hoe, 

When the weeds are cut up, being 
annuals, they will almoft entirely rot, 
and ferve as manure. There will be 
no roots -of perennial plants in the 
ground, for they will have been picked 
out in the feveral dreffings ; the feeds 
of thefe annuals are continually coming 
in by accident into the ground, and 
they mutt be deftroyed as they rife, 

As it will be fome time before any 
others rife to a height after this firft 
dreffing of the ground, there muft be 
care taken of them when they do. 

This may be done at a very little 
charge, and the only care needful is to 
avoid cutting or wounding the liquo- 
rice plant. This will keep the field 
clear during the fummer; and in au- 
tumn, when the leaves are fallen, it 
will be very well worth while to dig 
up the whole ground one full {pit deep 
between the rows, 

Two months after this digging, 
when all is fmooth and even, let there 
be fcattered a fmall quantity of very 
rotten dung all over the field. This 
will cover the tops of the plants, and 
defend them from the feverity of the 
frofts, that are now to be expected: 
and the rains that fall afterward will, 
in a manner, diffolve the very fubftance 
of the rotten dung, carrying its riches 
into the heart of this fine loofe earth, 
for the full nourifhment of the plants, 
Thus let the dung lie till fpring, and 
then take an opportunity of a time 
when the earth is between wet and dry, 
and will work eafily. Let the inter- 
vals between row and row be all tho- 
roughly well dug again one good fpit 
deep as before, 

This will bury the rotted dung 
among the mould, where it will ftill 
work by its latent fermentation, and 
break and divide as well as enrich it 
farther, 

This done, the remainder of the 
growth is only to be watched and 
hhoed during fummer, and at autumn 
the earth is to be once dug between 
the rows. 

The time liquoriceroot takes from 
its planting, to grow to the utmoft 
perfeétion is two years and half; that 
is, three fummers and two winters, 


when we name three years for the time 
of the ground’s lying for it, the winter 
before the planting is included, when 
the foil is preparing for the reception 
of its roots in fpring: this half year 
muft be counted by the farmer, be- 
caufe itis as entirely neceffary to be~ 
beftowed upor the crop, as any part 
of that wherein it is growing, 

The time of gathering the roots for 
fale, is late in autumn, when the root 
is full, plump, and very firm to the 
touch: its colour is deeper on the out- 
fide, and the yellow within is clearer ; 
its juice is thick, and the tafte {weer, 

Liquorice is almoft the only fweet 
that quenches thirft, whence it was 
called by the Greeks adipfon: Galen 
takes notice, that it was employed in 
this intention in hydropic cafes, to pre- 
vent the neceffity of drinking. Mr, 
Fuller, in his medicina gymnaffica, recom- 
mends this root as a very ufeful peato- 
ral, and fays it excellently foftens acri- 
monious humours, atthe fame time 
that it proves gently detergent: and 
this accountis warranted by experience, 

uice or Extra of Liquorice, 
Lightly boil frefh liquorice rocts in 
water, prefs the decoétion through a 
ftrainer, and after the feces have fub- 
fided; evaporate it until it no longer 
fticks to the fingers, taking care, to- 
wards the end of the operation, to 
prevent an empyreuma, 

It is convenient, before boiling the 
root, to cut it tranfverfely into {mall 
pieces, that it may more readily give 
out its virtues to light coétion: if the 
boiling is long continued, the rich {weet 
tafte, for which this preparation is va- 
lued, will be greatly injured, Forthe 
fame reafon, the quantity of water 
ought to be no larger than is abfolutely 
neceflary to extract the virtues of the 
root: a quart, or at moft three pints, 
will be fully fufficient for a pound of 
liquorice, 1t would be of confiderable 
advantage to the preparation, and pro 
bably (when made in quantity) lefs 
expenfive to the preparer, to ufe inftead 
of the decoétion, juice of liquorice, 
preffed out betwixt iron rollers, after 
the manner prattifed abroad for ob- 
taining the juice of the fugar cane, 

Large quantities of extract of liquo- 
rice have been ufually brought to us 
from Spain, and other foreign coun- 
tries, butit is very rarely met with in 
the fhops in perfeétion; the makers of 
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this commodity both at home and 
abroad, being either very flovenly in 
its preparation, or defignedly mixing it 
with fand, andotherimpurities. When 
made with due care, it is exceedingly 
{weet, not at al! bitterifh or naufeous, 
more agreeable in tafte than the root 
itfelf, of a pleafanc fmell, a reddifh 
brown colour; and when drawn out 
into ftrings of a bright golden colour, 
totally foluble in water, without depo- 
fiting any feces, 

Spanish Liquorice, Juice or 
extraé&t of liquorice brought from 
Spain. 

Witp Liquorice, [Afragalus.] 
Liquorice Vetch. A trailing plant 
growing wildin many parts of England 
where chalk abounds, but is feldom 
admitted into gardens, 

LITTER, Straw, &c. laid under 
horfes. 

LITHARGE, [Lyrthagyrus.] A pre- 
paration of lead, ufually in form of foft 
flakes, of a yellowifh reddith colour, 
If calcined lead be urged with a hafty 
fire, it melts into the appearance of 
oil, and on cooling concretes into li- 
tharge. Greateft part of the litharge 
met with in the fhops, is produced in 
the purification of filver from lead, 
and the refining of gold and filver by 
means of this metal: according to the 
degree of fire and other circumftances, 
it proves of a pale or deep colour; the 
firft is called litharge of filver, the 
other litharge of gold. 

LITHONTRIPTICS. Medicines 
which either break, or are fuppofed to 
have the virtue of breaking {tones in 
the urinary paffages. 

LIVE EVER. See HousELerx. 

LIVE IN IDLENESS, The violet 
fo called. 

LIVE-LONG, Orpine. 

LIVER, Obfruéfion of. This is a 
diforder to which cows and oxen are 
very liable; the farmers are acquainted 
very well with the iymptoms of it, 
though not with the caufe; it is what 
they call by the general name of an 
inward ficknefs. 

The figns by which it is known are 
shefe, an uneafinefs fenfible in ail their 
actions; and a, lazinefs or unwilling- 
nefs to move. To this is to be added 
a fcurfynefs, and harfh drynefs of their 
lips, and a drynefs of their nofes in a 
morning, 

When cattle are well, if they be ob- 
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ferved in amorning, there is always a 
drop of dew, like a pearl, hangs upon 
the nofe, but when they are fick it is 
commonly wanting. In cafe of an 
obftrudtion of the liver, the remedy is 
this: 

Take a pound of great celandine, 
dug up with the roots, cut it all to 
pieces, leaves, ftalks, and roots toge- 
ther, and put it into a pot, with two 
gallons of water, let it boil up a few 
minutes; then add half a pound of 
madder root, ten ounces of turmeric, 
and four ounces of frefh roots of fen- 
nel. Boi] thefe very well, and then 
ftrain off the liquor, 

Get a hat-crown full of wood-lice, 
they are common enough about de- 
cayedtimber, and underftones, Pound 
thefe with a pint of white wine, and 
{queeze out the juice, then add this to 
the {trained liquor, 

Shake up this every time it is to be 
ufed, and warm half a pint of it for a 
dofe, It fhould be given every. night 
and morning for ten days, This is the 
ufual time required to perform a per- 
fe& cure: it may be fooner, or it may 
require a few days longer; but the me- 
dicine will hardly fail. 

LIVERWORT, [Hepatica.] There 
are four or five fpecies of this plant, 
hoth fingle and double, which produce 
abundance of flowers in February and 
March, before the leavesappear. The 
colours of the flowers are various, 
white, red, and blue. The red and 
blue often become double, the white 
very feldom, 

The fingle forts produce feeds every 
year, whereby they are eafily propaga- 
ted, and alfo new flowers may be that 
way obtained. The beft feafon for 
fowing of the feeds is in the beginning 
of Auguft, eitherin pots or boxes of 
light earth, which fhould be placed fo 
as to have only the morning fun until 
Oober, when they fhould be removed 
into the full fun, to remain during the 
winter feafon; but in March, when 
the young plants will begin to appear, 
they muft be removed again to a fhady 
fituation, and in dry weather fhould be 
frequently watered; about the begin- 
ning of Auguft they will be fit to be 
tranfplanted, at which time you fhould 
prepare a border, facing the eaft, of 
good frefh loamy earth, into which you 
fhould remove the plants, placing them 
at about fix inches diftant each way, 

clofing 
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clofing the earth pretty faftto their 
roots, to prevent the worms from draw- 
ing them out of the ground, which they 
are very apt to do at that feafon; the 
{pring following they will begin to thew 
their flowers, but it will be three years 
before they flower ftrong ; tillthen you 
cannot judge of their goodnefs, when 
if you find any double flowers, or any 
of a different colour from the common 
forts, they fhould be taken up and 
tranfplanted into the borders of the 
flower-garden, where they fhould con- 
tinue at leaft two years before they are 
taken up and parted ; forit is remark- 
able in this plant, that where they are 
often removed and parted, they are 
very fubje&t to die; whereas, when 
they are permitted to remain un- 
difturbed for many years, they will 
thrive exceedingly, and become very 
large roots. 

The double flowers, which never 
produce feeds, are propagated by part- 
ing their roots, which fhould be done 
in March, at the time when they are in 
flower; but you fhould be careful not 
to feparate them into very fmall heads, 
nor fhould they be parted oftener than 
every third or fourth year, if you in- 
tend to have them thrive, for the rea- 
‘fon before given. They delight ina 
loamy foil and in an eaftern pofition, 
where they may have only the morn- 
ing fun, 

Afh-coloured ground LIVERWORT, 
This plant confifts of pretty thick di- 
gitated leaves, flat above, ofa reticular 
texture underneath, and faftened to the 
earth by fmall fibres: the leaves when 
in perfeétion are of an afh colour; by 
age they become darker coloured or 
reddifh, It is met with on commons 
and open heaths, where it quickly 
fpreads on the ground. Dr, Mead in- 
forms us, that this plant grows in all 
countries, and has been breughit over 
from America along with the Peruvian 
bark: that it is fownd at all times, but 
ought to be gathered from autumn to 
winter,. as being then in its frefhett 
vigour, 

This fimple is faid to be awarm diu- 
retic ; to the tafte it is not a little nau- 
feous. It is chiefly celebrated for its 
virtue in the cure of the diforders oc- 
cafioned by the bite of amaddog, An 
account of the remarkable effeéts in 
thefe cafes of a powder compofed of 
the dried leaves and pepper, was com- 
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municated to the Royal Society by Mr. 
Dampier, and publifhed in the Philo- 
fophical tranfagtions, No. 237. This 
powder was afterwards inferted into 
the London Pharmacopeeia, under the 
title of pulwis antily/jus, at the defire of 
an eminent phyfician who had great 
experience of its good effeéts. The 
fame gentleman afterwards publithed 
and difperfed a paper containing the 
method of cure, which he had in a 
great number of inftances conftantly 
found fuccefsful. In this paper, the 
directions were to the following effect: 


“* Let the patient be blooded nine or 
ten ounces ; and afterwards take 
a dram and a half of the powder 
every morning for four mornings 
fucceffively, in half a pint of cows 
milk warm, After thefe four 
dofes are taken, the patient muft 
go into the cold bath, ora cold 
fpring, or river, every morning 
fafting fora month; he muft be 
dipt all over, but not ftay in (with 
his head above water) longer than 
half a minute, if the water be 
very cold: after this, he muft go 
in three times a week for a fort- 
night longer.” 


In the year 1745, the world was fa- 
voured with a new edition of the me- 
chanical account of poifons, in which 
we find the fame method of cure again 
recommended, as having, in a courfe 
of thirty years experience, never failed 
of fuccefs, where it had been followed 
before the hydrophobeia begun, It is 
greatly to be wifhed that the efficacy of 
this medicine in preventing thefe terri- 
ble diforders, was abfolutely certain, 
and proved by inconteftible fa&ts. In- 
ftances have been produced of its pro- 
ving unfuccefsful; and the many ex- 
amples of the fatality of the difeafe, 
which continually occur, feem argu- 
ments either of the inefficacy of the 
medicine, or a ftrange negligence in 
applyingit. We hall only farther ob- 
ferve, that Boerhaave, who is in gene- 
tal fufficiently liberal in the commen- 
dation of remedies, ranks this among 
thofe infignificant trifles, which who- 
ever depends upon will find himfelf 
deceived by. 

LIZARD’s TAIL, 
ELpeER. 

LIZENED CORN, Leffened, thin, 
blighted, lank corn, 
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LOAD of Hay, 18 cwt, in fome 
places 20 cwt, 

Loap of Corn, 5 quarter or ten 
facks ; but the load, like many other 
meatfures, differs in different coun- 
ties, rl a b/ (Diib- 

Loap of Timper, unhewed 40 
feet, hewed 50 feet. 

LOATHING of FOOD. See Ap- 
PETITE. 


LOAM, A foil intermixed with clay 


and fand, The character of loam is, 
that there is a great deal of fand mixed 
with the clay; and that there is alfoin 
thefe foils ufually a great quantity of 
earth, 

The loamy foils are more common 
than any other: they differ in colour 
according to the clays and earths of 
which they are compofed; and they 
differ alfo in richnefs and fertility, ac- 
cording to the quantity of vegetable 
earth in the compofition. Even pure 
loam is not unfit for ufe, for the fand 
opens and breaks the clay, fo as toren- 
der it fit for vegetation; as we fee in 
thofe places where fand is ufed upon 
clay grounds, by way of manure; but 
when a confiderable quantity of vege- 
table earth is added tothis mixture, it 
becomes very fit for the produét of her- 
bage; the clay ferving to give it a body 
and keep the other ingredients from 
mouldering into powder, 

Loamy foils are of all others the moft 
natural, becaufe thefe mixtures of dif- 
ferent earths together, are what may 
be expected every where: and they 
agree with almoft all kinds of growths, 
becaufe they are of a middle nature, 
and in fome degree partake of all foils, 

They have for this reafon been in 
general called by fome natural foil, and 
by others mother earth. As all plants 
receive their nourifhment from the 
earth; according as that earsh is fuited 
<othem, they thrive more orlefs: now 
though a loamy foil will naturally fup- 
port almoft any produce of the ground, 
yet ali will not thrive alikein it. The 
art of the hufbandman therefore muft 
be employed by proper manures to fuit 
the loamy foil in his hands to that par- 
ticular crop he defires fhould grow 
upon it; and this may be done effec- 
tually. 

We fee by experience, that clay and 
clayey grounds keep in the feed a long 
time, and pufh it flowly; on the con- 
trary, fandy foils make it thoot at once, 
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and forward it haftily, Thefame feed 
fown in clay and fand, will bea month 
earlier in the fhoot in the latter than 
the former, We fee alfo, that this 
backwardnefs of the foil, and this over- 
haftening quality, are both attended 
with bad confequences: and it follows 
that loamy foils muft be very valuable, 
as they partake of each, and are in their 
compofition, and alfo in their effects, 
of a middle nature between both. 

We fee that loamy foils are fuited to 
univerfal ufe, in that all kind of wild 
plants grow inthem, There are fome 
plants which grow naturally in clay, 
and others which live in fandy foils. 
Now the plants which are natives of 
the clay, will not livein the fand; nor 
will thofe of the fand live in clay: but 
both will Jive and thrive in loam, 

From this and many other obferva- 
tions, we fee that the loamy foil is 
univerfal; and that all forts of plants 
will growinit. This muft greatly en- 
courage the farmer who has it in his 


fields, but this is not to lead him to 


think it will do without his induftry, 
There is difference between growing 
and thriving. Things muft not only 
live but thrive with the farmer, and to 
this purpofe he muft affift and improve 
his land when this is the foil, It isa 
comfort that nature has laid a founda- 
tion; but the reft muft come from the 
farmer’s induftry. 

Loamy foils have many different ap- 
pearances, Some call the under turf 
earth, loam, let it be of what nature it 
will, and then the variety is endlefs ; 
but without that miftake, the kinds are 
very numerous. 

There are clay loams, fandy loams, 
gravelly loams, {tony loams, and chalky 
loams. What is meant by thefe terms 
is as follows: 

The clay loamis a loamy foilin which 
there is an over proportion of clay to 
the reft of the ingredients; for thefe 
foils, as faid before, are all of a very 
mixed kind, The fandy loam is.a 
loamy foil, in which the fand is in too 
great a quantity: the gravelly loam is 
a loamy foil, with fmall pebbles among 
it; and fo of the other two, the one 
having ftones, the other chalkey mat- 
ter.among it. 

The farmer is to confider each of 
thefe asa loamy foil in the general 
dreffing; but he isto alter that a little 
in each alfo, by adding what is rie 
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for improving that particular foil, 
which is over-proportioned in the 
loam, For inftance, if it be a clayey 
loam, he is to. add, to the ufual dref- 
fings for loamy foils, a quantity of fand, 
This will make up the natural defici- 
ency. And inthe like manner he is 
to manage the others. 

Tn Kent they drefs their clayey loams 
with chalk; and this is found by ex- 
perience, to be an excellent method: 
and they find that the chalk in time 
mellows down into the clayey matter, 
fo as to make in the whole a kind of 
marle, 

With refpeé to the manner of dref- 
fing loamy foil, more regard is to be 
had to the texture of the foil, than its 
colour; which laft may-be various, 
while the fubtiance is in a manner the 
fame. 

ifitbe a clayey loam, that is, a loamy 
foil with too much of the clay, let it 
be well pioughed, and broke tho- 
roughly: then drefs it with a mixture 
of burnt turf from a heath, mixed with 
lime and hog’s dung. 

When the loamy foil is too fandy, 
clay may be ufed as a manure; andat 
other times river mud mixed with 
dung and rotted turfs, 

When the loamy foil is in its own 
mature weli mixed, and no ingredient 
overbears the reft, dung in the com- 
mon way of ufing ferves to refrefh it 
after it has been exhaufted by crops: 
and as the effect of this is but fhort, 
the experienced farmers plough in 
horn-fhavings bought in London, to- 
gether with hoofs and fkins of any 
animals, Thefe not only give great 
ftrength and heart to the land, but their 
effect is very lafting, 

When there ig too much earth in the 
joamy foil, the bet of all manures is 
foot; this laidon ina moderate quan- 
ifty, gives that foil the only thing that 
it wants, which is warmth, This fort 
of land receives the manure kindly, 
and requires moderate ploughing. 

When the loamy foil has ftones in 
abundance, whether they be of the lime 
ftone or pebble kinds, and whether 
it be called a gravelly or a {tony Joam, 
good mellow dunging is of great affift- 
ance, In this cafe let the farmer bring 
out all the dung from his yard, horfe 
dung, cow, hog, and poeltry dung, and 
mixing it with mud from the bottoms 
@f rivers or cleanfings of ditches, make 
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it into a heap in the field, When he 
has a good hill of this mixture, let him 
cover it with freth cut turf, and leave 
it to mellow together, 

When he is to fpread this on the 
ground, let him take a fit feafon: not 
lay it on in the midft of fummer, for 
the fun and air to wafte its ftrength, 
but towards autumn, when the fuc- 
ceeding rains will wath it into the 
ground, Thus will he make a foil, 
that is but unfruitful in itfelf, very 
rich ; for thefe poor ftony loams, 
though barren in their own nature, re- 
ceive the dreffings kindly, and are thus 
made very fruitful, 

In fome parts of Surry, they have a 
very ftiff clayey loam, which they treat 
as follows : After a fallow they fow 
two crops, and lay down their lands 
with clover for three years. At the 
end of this time they dung it richly, 
and then it is fertile for feveral years 
again, 

in Hertfordfhire they plough in clo- 
ver alone, or with dung, and fome fow 
and plough in buck wheat; both which 
methods have their advantage, but are 
not comparable to feveral of thofe be- 
fore mentioned. 

LOCKER GOWLANS, [Trollius,] 
This plant is found in Lancafhire and 
Wales; it has a perennial fibrous 
Flack root, from which {pring up many 
leaves, cut into five fegments almoft to 
the bottom; its ftalk rifes near two 
feet, and branches towards the top, 
bearing a large yellow fiower about 
May or fone, and the feeds ripen in 
Auguf, It is eafily propagated. by 
parting the roots. 

Another fort has been brought from 
Siberia into the Englith gardens, which 
blows with an elegant faffron coloured 
flower, This is propagated like the 
former, but likes a moift fituation, 

LOCUST, St. john’s Bread. 
Bean TREE. 

Baftard Locust, [Hymenca.] See 
Bastarp Locust. 

Honey Locust, 
ACACIA, 

LOE, A little hill or hillock; a 
heap. - 

LOG. A fhapelefs piece of wood. 

LOGWOOD, [Lignum Campechenfe, 
Hematoxylum.| The tree that produces 
the logwocd is as tali and bufhy as our 
oak; the leaves are fmall, roundith, 
and of a fine bright green; the trunk 
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is commmonly torturous, rugged and 
knotty, like the white-thorn, The 
bloffoms, which refemble lilies of the 
valley, are of a fine red, and exhale a 
fragrant fmell. The bark is fo thick, 
that there is very little left when the 
wood is ftripped. This wood is very 
fit for turnery work, and takes a fine 
polifh; but its chief ufe is for the red 
dye. The trees grow in dry and bar- 
ren places, and among the rocks; itis 
found in moi{t provinces in the Bra- 
zils, but chiefly in that of Fernam- 
bucca; and the beft of ,all grows ten 
leagues from Olinda, the capital of 
that captainfhip. 

This plant is preferved in fome cu- 
rious gardens in England for the fake of 
variety. The feeds are frequently 
brought from America, which, if frefh, 
readily grow when fown upon a good 
hot-bed; and if the plants are Kept in 
a moderate hot-bed, they will grow to 
be upward ofa foot high the fame year 5 
and while the plants are young, they 
are generally well furnifhed with 
leaves, but afterward they make but 
little progrefs, and are frequently but 
thinly covered with leaves, The 
plants are very tender, fo fhould be 
conftantly kept in the bark-ftove, 
where, if they are duly watered, and 
the ftove kept in a good degree of heat, 
the plants may be preferved very well. 

A decoétion and extraé& of this 
wood is employed in medicine for the 
cure of diarrheeas, 

LONDON PRIDE, A fpecies of 
faxifrage, eafily propagated by offsets, 

LOOSETRIFE, [Lyfimachia.] This 
plant grows by the fide of ditches and 
rivers in many parts of England, rifing 
with upright {talks from two to three 
feethigh. There are feveral other fpe- 
cies growing in England, and brought 
from the Levant and America, fome of 
which are annual, one fort biennial 
with purple flowers, and one or two 


perennial, They are all propagated 
by feeds. 

Herb Two-pence is a fpecies of this 
plant, 

Popprep LooseTrRiIFE. French 
Willow. 

Purpre Loosetrite. This is a 


perennial plant growing by the fides of 
rivers in moft parts of England, the 
flowers of which, produced in a long 
{pike at the end of the ftalk, makea 
fine appearance, Itis ¢afily cultivated 
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by parting the roots in autumn, and 
planting them in a moift foil, 

LOOSENESS, See Frux. , 

LOPPED MILK. Such milk as 
ftands till it fours and curdles of itfelf. 

LOPPING. The cutting off the 
fide branches of trees. 

It is very obfervable that moft old 
trees are hollow within ; which does 
not proceed from the nature of the 
trees, but is the fault of thofe who have 
the management of them, who fuffer 
the tops to grow Jarge before they lop 
them ; asthe afh, elm, hornbeam, &c. 
and perfuade themfelves that they may 
have more great wood; but in the 
mean time, do not confider that the 
cutting off great tops endangers the 
life of atree, or at beft wounds it fo, 
that many trees yearly decay more in 
their bodies than the yearly tops come 
to 5; and at the fame time that they fur- 
nifh themfelves with more great wood, 
they do it at the lofs of the owner. 
And indeed, though the hornbeam and 
elm will bear great tops, when the 
body is little more than a fhell, yet the 
afh, if it takes wet at the head, very 
rarely bears more top after the body. of 
the tree decays; thereforeif once thefe 
trees decay much in the middle, they 
will be worth little but for the fire, 

The lopping of young trees, that is, 
at ten or twelve years old at moft, 
will preferve them much longer, and 
will occafion the fhoots to grow more 
into wood inone year, than they do in 
old tops at two or three, Great 
boughs ill taken off, fpoil many a tree ; 
for which reafon they fhould always 
be taken off clofe and fmooth, and not 
parallel to.the horizon; and cover the 
wound with loam and horfe-dung 
mixed, to prevent the wet from enter- 
ing into the body of thetree, 

When trees are at their full growth, 
there are feveral figns of their decay, as 
the withering or. dying of many of their 
top branches; or if the wet enters at 
any knot; or if they are any wife hol- 
low or difcoloured ; or if wood-peck- 
ers make any hole in them. 

This lopping of trees is only to be 
underftood for pollard trees ; becaufe 
nothing is more injurious to the growth 
of timber-trees, than that of lopping or 
cutting off great branches from them, 
Whoever will.be at the trouble of try- 
ing the experiment upon two trees of 
equal age and fize, growing near each 

other » 
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ether, to lop or cut off the fide bran- 
ches from one of them, and fuffer all 
the branches to grow upon the other, 
will in a few years, find the latter to 
exceed the other in growth every way ; 
and this will not decay near fo foon. 

All forts of refinous trees, or fuch 
as abound with a milky juice, fhould 
be lopped very fparingly; for they are 
fubject to decay when often cut, The 
beft feafon for lopping thefe trees is 
foon after Bartholomew-tide; at which 
time they feldom bleed much, and the 
wound iscommonly healed over before 
the cold weather comes on. 

The generality of the world are 
again{t pruning timber trees at all, and 
where they naturally grow ftrait and 
regular itis much better let alone, 
But ali common faults in fhape may be 
regulated by thus lopping them when 
young, andit can be attended with no 
ill confequence to the timber; for the 
cut not lying near the timber pith can- 
not affeé& it, when grown up, and 
fquared in the working for beams and 
other ufes, or to be quartered ; for all 
the defects occafioned by fuch wounds 
are in the fuperficial parts, and all the 
four quarters are perfectly found within. 

As to the large foreft trees, they 
fhould not be lopped at all, except in 
cafes of great neceffity, and then the 
large boughs muft not be cut, but only 
the fide branches; and eventhefe muft 
be cut off clofe, that the bark may foon 
cover the wound, and yet a little flant- 
ing, that the water may run off, and 
not lodge upon the cut part. 

If thereis a neceffity of cutting off 
a large bough, as by its being broken 
or cankered, let it be cut off flanting at 
about four feet diftance from the body 
of the tree, and that if poffible near 
fome place where there is a young fhoot 
from it, which may receive the fap, 

_and grow up inits place. No ftump 
mutt be left ftanding out farther than 
this, becaufe they are wounded parts 
which never can heal, and which will 
always be letting in the water, and 
will ferve as pipes to convey that wa- 
ter into the heart of the body of the 
tree, and by degrees wiil utterly fpoil it. 
All that grow upright, whether they be 
large or fmall branches, muft in cut- 
ting be taken off flanting, never evenly, 
for the fame reafon ; thofe boughs that 
bear from the head are to be cut with 
the flope on the lower fide, and on any 
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occafion that great wounds aregivento S<) “? 
a tree, they thould be covered witha icc /37 


mixture of clay and horfe.dung, which 
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will make them heal much fooner than Y hk e2 


they otherwife wou!d do. 

LOTE TREE, [Celtis.4 Of the lote 
or nettle tree there are three fpecies; 
1ft, Lote tree with a black fruit. This 
fort grows naturally in the fouth of 
France, in Spain and Italy, in which 
countries it grows to a tree of confider- 
able fize; in England itis not fo com- 
mon as the fecondkind, It rifes with 
an upright ftem to the height of forty 
or fifty feet, fending out many flender 
branches upward, which have a fmooth 
dark coloured bark, with fome {pots of 
grey; thefe are garnifhed with leaves 
placed alternately, which are near four 
inches long, and about two broad in 
the middie, ending in long fharp points 
and deeply fawed on their cdges, having 
feveral tranfverfe veins which are pro- 
minent on their underfide, The flow- 
ers come out from the wings of the 
leavesallalong the branches; they have 
a male and an hermaphrodite flower 
generally at the fame place, the male 
flowers being fituated above the others : 
thefe have no petals, but a green her- 
baceous empalement, fo make no fi- 
gure ; they come out in the fpring, at 
the fame time when the Jeaves make 
their firft appearance, and generally 
decay before the leaves have grown to 
hali their magnitude, After the ow- 
ers are paft, the germen of the her- 
maphrodite flowers becomes a round 
berry about the fize of a large pea, 
which is black when ripe, 

2d. Lote Tree with a dark purple 
fruit, This grows naturally in North 
America, and delights in a moift rich 
foil, in which it becomes a very large 
tree. Itrifes witha ftrait tem, which 
in young trees is fmooth and of a dark 
colour, but as they advance it becomes 
rougher, and of a lighter green. The 
branches are much diffufed on every 
fide, and are garnifhed with oblique 
oval leaves, ending in points, and 
fawed on their edges ; they are placed 
alternately on the branches, with pretty 
long foot-ftalks, The flowers come 


out oppofite to the leaves upon pretty - 


long foot-ftalks, the male fiowers 
ftanding above the hermaphrodite, as 
in the other fpecies; after thefe decay, 
the hermaphrodite flowers are fuc- 
ceeded by roundifh berries, which are 

fmaller 
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.~ fmaller than thofe of the firft fort, and, 


when ripe, are of a dark purple colour, 

his tree flowers in May, and the feeds 
ripen in O&ober. Of this fort there 
are feveral pretty large trees in the Eng- 
lifh gardens, fome of which produce 
great quantities of fruit annually, 
which, in favourable feafons, come to 
maturity, fo that from thefe feeds there 
have been plants raifed ; and there are 
few years in which there is not fruit of 
this fort fent from America, whereby 
it is now become pretty common in 
the Englifh nurferies. 

3d. Smaller Eaftern Lote Tree, with 
fmaller and thicker leaves, anda yellow 
fruit. This fort was difcovered by Dr, 
Tournefort in Armenia, from whence 
she fent the feeds to the Royal garden at 
Paris, where they fucceeded, and the 
trees which were there raifed have pro- 
duced fruit for feverai years; fo that 
moft of the curious gardens in Europe 
have been furnifhed with it from 
thence. It rifes with a ftem about ten 
or twelve feet high, dividing into 
many branches, which fpread_ hori- 
zontally on eyery fide, having a fmooth 
greenifh bark, garnifhed with leaves 
about an inch and a half long, and near 
an inch broad, inclining to a heart- 
fhape, but are oblique, one of the ears 
of the bafe being fmaller and lower 
than the other; they are of a thicker 
texture than thofe of the common fort, 
and of a paler green, placed alternate 
on the branches, and have thort foot- 
flaiks, 

The flowers come out from the foct- 
ftalks of the leaves, in the fame man- 
ner as the former, andare fucceeded by 
oval yellow berries. which, when fully 
ripe, turn of a darker colour. The 
wood of this tree is yery white. 

Thefe trees are all propagated by 
feeds, which fhould be fown foon af- 
ter they are ripe, when they can be 
procured at that feafcon, for they fre- 
quently come up the following {pring ; 
whereas thofe which are fown in the 
fpring, will not come up till a twelve- 
month after; therefore itis the beft 
way to fow them in pots or tubs, that 
they may be eafily removed, for thofe 
which are fown inthe fpring fhould be 
placed in a fhady fituation in fummer, 
and conftantly kept clean from weeds; 
but ia autumn they fhould be placed 
in a warm fituation, plunging the pots 
into the ground; and if they are co- 
vered over with a little tan from ade- 
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cayed hot-bed, it will prevent the froft 
from penetrating the earth to injure the 
feeds ; and if thefe pots are placed on a 
gentle hot-bed in the fpring, it will 
greatly forward the vegetation of the 
feeds, whereby the plants will have 
more time to get ftrength before the 
winter: but when the plants appear 
above ground they muft have a large 
fhare of air admitted to them, other- 
wife they willbe drawn up weak; and 
as foon as the weather is warm, they 
muft be expofed to the open air, and 
in fummer they muft be conftantly 
kept clean from weeds; if the feafon 
proves dry, they will require watertwo 
or three times a week, In autumn it 
will be proper to remove the pots, and 
place them under a hot-bed frame, to 
fhelter them in winter from fevere froft 5 
or where there is not that conveniency, 
the pots fhould be plunged into the 
ground near a wall or hedge; and as 
the plants when young are full of fap, 
and tender, the early frofts in autumn 
frequently kill the upper part of the 
fhoots; therefore the plants fhould be 
either covered with mats, or a little 
ftraw or peafe-haulm laid over them 
to proteét them, 

In the following fpring the plants 
fhould be taken out of the feed-pots, 
and planted in the full ground: this 
fhould be done about the middle or 
latter end of March, when the danger 
of the froftis over; therefore a bed or 
two fhould be prepared (according to 
the number of plants raifed) in a fhel- 
tered fituation, and if poffible, in a gen- 
tle loamy foil. The ground muft be 
well trenched, and cleared from the 
roots of bad weeds, and when levelled, 
fhould be marked out in lines at one 
foot diftance; then the plants fhould 
be carefully turned out of the pots and 
feparated, fo as not to tear their roots, 
and planted in the lines at fix inches 
afunder, preffing the earth clofe down 
to the roots. If the ground be very 
dry when they are planted, and there 
is no appearance of rain foon, it will 
be proper to water the beds, to fettle the 
ground to the roots of the plants; and 
after this, if the furface of the ground 
be covered with fome old tan or rotten 
dung, it will keep it moift, and prevent 
the drying winds from penetrating to 
the roots of the plants, 

The following fummer the neceflary 
care muft be taken to keep them con- 

ftantly 
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ftantly clean from weeds: but after the 
plants are pretty well eftablifhed in the 


ground, they will not require any wa- . 


ter, efpecially toward the latter end of 
fummer, for that will occafion their 
late growth, whereby they will be in 
great danger of fuffering by the autumn 
frofts ; for the more any of thefe young 
trees are ftopped in their growth by 
drought towards autumn, the firmer 
will be their texture, which will enable 
them to bear the feverity of winter. 

The plants may remain in the nur- 
fery two years, by which time they will 
have obtained fufficient ftrength to be 
tranfplanted bi are defigned 
to remain for good, becaufe thefe plants 
extend their roots wide every way; fo 
that if they ftand long in the nurfery, 
their roots will be cut in removing, 
which will be a great prejudice.to their 
future growth, 

Thefe forts are hardy enough to 
thrive in the open air in England, after 
they are become ftrong; but for the 
two firft winters after they come up 
from feeds, they require a little pro- 
teétion, efpecially the third fort, which 
is tenderer than either of the former, 
The young plants of this fort fre- 
quently have variegated leaves; but 
thofe are more impatient of cold than 
the plain leaved, 

Baftard Lote TREE, 
Prums Tree. 

LOVAGE, [Levifticum.] This is a 
large umbelliferous plant, cultivated 
with us in gardens. The root nearly 
agrees in quality with that of angelica ; 
the principal difference is, that the lo- 
vage root has a itronger fmell, anda 
fomewhat lefs pungent tafte, accom- 
panied with a more durable fweetnefs : 
the feeds are rather warmer, and more 
agreeable than the root, Thefe fim- 
ples, though certainly capable of being 
applied to ufeful purpofes, are not at 
prefentregarded. The root, wounded 
early in the fpring, bleeds an un@tuous 
odorous juice, which flowly exficcated, 
proves an aromatic gummy refin. 

It is eafily propagated by feeds fown 
in autumn, and taking care to keep the 
plants clean from weeds, There are 
feveral fpecies kept in the gardens, 

LOVE APPLE. See ApPre. 

Love in a Miff. See Passion 
Flower, 

Love lies a Bleeding. 
RANTHUS, 


See DaTE 


See Ama- 
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LOUSEWORT, 
Staves Acre, 

LOW, See LAMENESS, 

LOW-WORM., A difeafe in horfe¢ 
hardly known from St, Anthony’s fire, 
or the fhingles, having the fame fymp- 
toms. It is a worm that is bred in the 
back of a horfe, between the fkin and 
the bone, or runs along the neck to the 
brain, and when it comes to the tuni= 
clethereof, makeshim- run mad, The 
fymptoms of this diforder are, after a 
long journey he will be fick, and fall 
from his meat, and ftretch out himfelf 
at length with his feet, bending his 
back, and ftraining to ftale, but can- 
not ; which in time will make him fo 
mad, that he will gnaw the manger, 
rack-ftaves, or any thing within his 
reach, Give him one of Bracken’s 
cordial balls every night and morning, 
with a drench of warm ale and a toaft, 

LOWK. A weeding hook, 

LUCERNE, [Medic‘a.] This plant 
was difcovered in Media by Darius du- 
ring his Perfian expedition, By this 
means it paffed afterwards into Greece, 
and thence to Italy, before the times of 
Cato and Virgil. 

From being difcovered in Media, it 
had its name Medica, Medicago, and 
Medick; it is called by the Spaniards 
Alfalfa, and Ervaye; and bythe French 
La Lucerne, Grand Treffle, and Foe- 
num Burgandiacum; that is Burgundy 
hay. 

There is no doubt but that its cul- 
ture continued upon a flourifhing 
footing in Italy till the irruption of the 
Goths and Vandals, when it was neg- 
leG&ted and left to perifh by thofe fa- 
vage invaders, But as Spain fuffered 
much lefs from thefe barbarians than 
Italy, and as the Moors were all lovers 
of plants, and to a certain degree her- 
balifts, the culture of lucerne was there 
faintly kept alive like a veftal fire, It 
is probable that the fort we now have 
is a defcendant of Columella’s lucerne, 
who removed it from Italy,-and natu- 
ralized it in Andalufia, where it was 
preferved for many ages. From Spain 
it returned to Naples, and thence to 
Volterra, and Scandiano, being held in 
much efteem every where, but more 
particularly near cities, where land is 
{carce and dear, 

About the year 1550, a Venetian 
nobleman who was fond of hufbandry 
raifed it with fuccefs, and not long af- 
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cerwards the Archbifhop of Montigili 
carried a parcel of the feed to Rome, 
fo that the culrure of lucerne foon fpread 
with great rapidity over great part of 
the ecclefiaftical ftate, and all Lom- 
bardy, Infome few years Coant Fabio 
taught the French to raife lucerne round 
Paris, infomuch that in Henry IVth’s 
reign it was ascommon, at leaft in the 
fouthern parts of France, as broad 
clover is at prefent with us. 

About 1573, lucerne found its way 
into Germany, and was cultivated in 
one of the lovelieft parts of the whole 
empire, namely, the Lower Palatinate. 
At the fame time its fame reached 
England, where all admired it, and 
fome few had the courage to make ef- 
fays towards cultivating it; but their 
attempts were languid, and generally 
unfuccefsful, notwithftanding they had 
the practice of the ancients to guide 
them, in the books de Rebus Rufticis. 
At length Hartlib excited the atten- 
tion of the public afrefh inthe year 
1650; hedid as much, circumftances 
confidered, as a man of his great ge- 
nius could do, But as there was no 
method of raifing it at that time ge- 
nerally known, but by the common 
practice ufed in cultivating clover, it 
of courfe mifcarried in our climate. 

Lucerne has a perennial root, and an 
annual ftalk which rifes three or four 
feet high in good land, and is garnifhed 
at each point with trifoliate leaves, 
whofe lobes are fpear-fhaped, about an 
inch and a half long, and half an inch 
broad, and fawed towards the top. 
The flowers grow in (pikes, which are 
from two tonear three inches in length, 
Sifing from the wings of the ftalks; 
they are of the pea bloom or butterfly 
kind, of a fine purple colour, and are 
fucceeded by comprefied moon-fhaped 
pods, which contain feveral kidney- 
thaped feeds, It flowersin June, and 
the feed ripens in September, 

There are feyeral varieties of this 
fpecies of lucerne, but the greater up- 
right medick or lucerne with purple or 
violet flowers is the ftrongeft, and beft 
for ufe, and confequently the moft pro- 
fitable for the hufbandman, 

The antients, and fome of the mo- 
derns, are lavifh in its praife, efteeming 
it fuperior to every other fort of vege- 
table food, either green or made into 
hay, that has hitherto been ufed for 
the fupport of cattle, If rightly ma- 
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naged it is capable of fupporting heat -— 


and drowth even near the equator; 
and may be fuccefsfully raifed in any 
climate not exceeding fixty degrees of 
latitude either north or fouth; fo that 
there will be little to fear from our 
fummer droughts, even when the 
neighbouring fields ave ftinted in 
growth and half parched up, 

It is difficult to.affign any reafon 
why it is called lucerne; for the can- 
ton of that name in Switzeriand neither 
was nof is famous for producing it; 
nor did the weftern or northern parts of 
Europe receive it thence, as appears 
from the account already given of its 
progrefs, 

Lucerne is one of tre handfomeft of 
the artificial graffes, the flowers of the 
common kinds are fometimes red, and 
fometimes purple; a large field when 
in full bloffom has a very bright beau- 
tiful glow ata diftance. It is looked 
upon to be wholefome for men as well 
as cattle; and the leaves are eaten in 
the fouth of France with the {pring fal- ~ 
lad herbs, the tafte is like that of cref- 
fes. Theleaves infufed in boiling wa- 
ter have all the fragrance of fine new- 
madehay. Several writers prefcribe it 
in fmall quantities for fick fheep, and 
indeed to all cattle that are ill, languifh- 
ing, oroutof plight. Meadow lucerne 
has been ftiled fops in quine, and proba- 
bly on account of its flowers being 
thrown into wine and water, like bo- 
rage and buglofs, to give the liquor an 
agreeable flavour, 

Befides the fuperior goodnefs of lu- 


cerne as food for cattle, its early ap- ~— 


pearance is another particular adyan- 
tage; for it comes in ufe long before 
all common graffes, and even fix or 
feven weeks before clover or winter 
vetches. 

Cattle are very fond of this green 
food, preferring it to the clovers and 
trefoils. Is fhould however beremem- 
bered, that they likewife prefer that 
which has been cut and remained a day 
or twoin a fhady place. Lucerne muft 
be given with more caution to cows 
than horfes; with the latter it proves 
extremely diuretic for about eight or 
ten days, and then they begin to grow 
fat. Sheep will eat it either green or 
dried, when they refufe every other fort 
of food, All cattle prefer lucerne hay 
to any other, if you lay different heaps 
before them: a horfe willnever leave a 
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fprig in the rack or manger. As to 
young pigs, fcarcely any food is fo 
healthy, nourifhing and agreeable, as 
the vegetable we are here {peaking of, 
if it be cut while itis green and carried 
‘to the ftye; nor does any fort of food 
enable the fow to give larger quanti- 
ties of milk, 

Cold will not injure this plant ; for 
in the fevere winter of 1728-9, fome 
roots which were dug up in O&ober, 
and laid upon the ground in the open 
air till the beginning of March, were 
again planted, and they fhot out very 
vigoroufly foon after; nay, even while 
they lay upon the ground, they fent out 
fhoots from the under fide of the roots. 
Wet wiill altogether deftroy it: a little 
of the feed was fown upon a moift fpot 
* of ground for a trial, it flourifhed du- 
ring the fummer, but during the win- 
ter rains the roots began to rot, and 
before the fpring mo({t of them pe- 
rifhed. Having given this, we hope 
not unentertaining account, we fhall 
briefly defcribe the different methods of 
cultivating lucerne; viz. the broad- 
caft, drilling, and tranfplantation, 

The foil which is efteemed mott pro- 
peris adeep, rich, and well-conditi- 
oned one, and rather inclined to moif- 
ture than drynefs; but by no means 
wet from ftagnating water, as this al- 
ways proves fatal to lucerne, It 
fhould be well ploughed, and harrowed 
till it is exceeding fine, and be cleaned 
from all forts of weeds, of which no 
plantis moreimpatient. If fome frefh 
ftable litter be ploughed in juft before 
the feed is fown, it will enable the 
young plant to pufh forth its leaves and 
ftalks with luxuriance the firft fummer, 

The feed fhould be procured from 
France, Italy, Switzerland, or Spain, 
becaufe it feldom arifes at a fufficient 
degree of maturity inour climate; for 
we want that ftrength of fun-fhine, 
and conftant fettled weather, which 
the cultivators of lucerne enjoy in the 
countries juft mentioned, 

It may be fown (about forty pounds 
to an acre) from the beginning of 
March to the end of May; but about 
the middle of April is the beft time, 
provided the weather be dry. The 
plant comes up like clover, but varies 
a little after it isa month old, and be- 
gins to put out three leaves. Great 
care muft be taken to keep it clean 
- trom weeds, otherwife they will foon 
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overpower and choak the infant crop, 
In Languedoc they mow the lucerne 
whenit is feveninches high ; by which 
means all the annual weeds are cut of 
and killed, This however is by fome 
entirely condemned, on account of the 
lucerne bleeding when it is cut fo 
young, 

The moft proper time to mow lu- 
cerne for hay is juft when it begins to 
bloffom. It thould be turned in the 
fwarth like clover, and when fuffici- 
ently made, it fhould be carried toa 
barn, for it does not keep fo well in a 
rick, It feems mott eligible to mow it 
only once the firft year, and when it 
fhoots again, to feed it off with fheep, 

Early the next fpring it fhould be 
harrowed to tear up the weeds, which 
may be done without any material in- 
jury to the roots of the lucerne; An 
harrow has been contrived for this 
purpofe that refembles a large garden 
rake with handles fixed to the head, fo 
that a labourer may prefs down the 
teeth into the land: this harrowing 
may be renewed every fpring, fome re- 
commend it after every mowing, 

With refpe& to the number of cut- 
tings, though fome writers pretend it 
may be mowed fix times, yetit has 
rarely been mowed in this country 
more than three times in one year, 

Mr, Miller recommends, from his 
own experience, a different method of 
cultivating this plant. Hefowed itin 
drills about eighteen inches afunder, 
fcattering the feeds very thin in the 
drills, about fix pounds to an acre, 
His reafon for this pra€tice was, more . 
eafily deftroying the weeds than in the 
broad-caft, This hoeing he repeated 
feveral times, and always in dry wea- 
ther, becaufe weeds do not then ve- 
getate, 

With this management the lucerne 
was fitto cut in Auguft ; after which, 
the ground between the rows was 
again hoed: in September it was four 
or fiveinches high, when he ufvally fed 
it off with fheep till November, In 
the beginning of February following, 
the intervals fhould be again ftirrred 
with the hoe, by which means, ina 
warm foil, the fhoots will be five or 

* fix inches high in March, when there , 
is {carce a blade of grafs to be feen 
elfewhere. This may be fed down till 
a week in April, and then left til! the 
beginning of June, when it will be fit 

to 
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to cut. The ground fhould again be 
hoed, and there will be another crop fit 
to cut by the latter end of July; after 
which, it fhould be fed'down again in 
autumn, 

in this manner there will be con- 
tantly twocrops'to cut, and two feed- 
ings every year; and in good feafons 
there may be three crops cut, and two 
feedings. 5192 

'Mr. Miller is inclined to think, that 
the reafon why it does not fucceed fo 
weil in Englands owing to its being 
fowed with corn; for though the plant 
be hardy when grown toa large fize, 
yet if it be incommoded by any ether 
plant at its firft coming up, it never 
flourifhes; or it may have been fowed 
at a wrong feafon, or in wet weather, 
However, certain it is, that if the na- 
tural grafs or weeds are not kept down 
at firft, they will foon overpower and 
deftroy the lucerne, 

The late ingenious author of the 
Effays on Hufbandry, recommends anew 
method of cultivating lucerne; which 
is, by raifing the plants in a nurfery in 
the {pring, and tranfplanting them into 
the field in Auguft or September, ha- 
ving previoufly cut off their ftalks and 
tap roots, 

The plants in the nurfery being 
eighteen inches high, are carefully to 
be digged up, and the earth entirely 
loofened at top and bottom before they 
are drawn out. In the next place the 
long tap roots are to be cut off at eight, 
nine, or ten inches below the crown of 
the plant; and the ftalks or fhoots 
clipped about five inches above the 
crown of the plant, which is then to 
be thrown into a veffel of water, (for 
this plant is very impatient of heat 
and fun-fhine after it is taken up) and 
the fame day removed into the field 
prepared forits reception, and planted 
in rows three feet four inches afunder, 
The crop is to be horfe-hoed, and may 
be cut fiveor &x times in one year, 
which will (the author fays) produce 
ten tons. 

This method is attended witha great 
deal of care, trouble and expence ; but 
if the lucerne be tranfplanted in moift 
or fhowery weather, the additional 
trouble of {teeping the plants in water 
may be fpared; thoughit is a plant of 
fuch ineftimable value that it will an- 
fwer almoit any expence, 

It is obferved by all the cuitivators, 
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that lucerne may be cut long before 
meadow grafs, and that the drilled crops 
are earlier than the broad-caft,. They 
have likewife another advantage, which 
is, being more eafily kept free from 
weeds; but where the ground is pro- 
perly prepared by fallowing or'turnips, 
fo that the lard is properly clean and 
fine, the broad-caft will’ have greatly 
the advantage, and recommend itfelf to 
the praétical: hufbandman, as being 
more fimple,'and lefs expenfive, 

We fhall conclude with obferving, 
that afhes and foot are excellent dref- 
fings for lucerne, and fuperior to dung, 

LUG, or Lue, Apole, or perch of 
land, 

LUNGS, Sheep are very fubje& to 
be difordered in the lungs, which is 
eafily perceived in their breathing or 
by their coughing: nothing requires a 
more fpeedy remedy, for they grow in- 
curable when it is negle&ted but a little 
time, and die as men in a confumption, 

Change of air and pafture are effen- 
tial to the cure of thisdifeafe; without 
this caution no remedy will take place. 

The caufe of this diforder, in what- 
ever form it appears, whether in 
coughing, wheezing, or panting, in 
difficulty or fhortnefs of breath, is the 
fame, It is owing to cold, and it ge- 
nerally. comes upon ‘fheep that have 
been kept in low grounds in wet 
weather, 

Let them be drove into an enclofed 
pafture where there is fhort grafs and 
a gravelly foil, and if poffible, where 
there is a fpring or other running 
water, 


Bruife a bafket fuil of the leaves of 
co}tsfoot, and prefs out the juice; 
bruife -in the fame manner an. 
equal quantity of plantain, leaves 
and roots together, and prefs out 
its juice. Mix thefe, and bruife 
as much garlick as will yield about 
a fourth part as much juice as one 
of the others, Mix all. together, 
and add: to them a pound of ho- 
ney, an ounce of powdered anni- 
feeds, and an ounce and a half of 
powdered elecampane, . Give a 
quarter of a pint of this, warm, 
to every fheep that is affeéted, 
once a day, and it will by degrees 
make a perfect cure, rs 


Out of a whole flock thus affected, 
when the farmer has taken thorough 
care 
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ware in this refpeét, we have. known 
when not one fheep, has been loft. ._ 

_. LUNGWORT, [Pulmonaria.] This 
is a perennial. plant growing naturally 
in woods and fhady, places, in Italy, 
. Germany, Switzerland, Auftria, and 
Hungary; the. leaves are rough, and 
the ftalk rifes to the height of.a foot, 
the flowers which.are red, purple and 
blue, are produced in fmall. bunches 
at the top of the.ftalks, \There are fe- 
veral {pecies cultivated in the gardens, 
one.of which is annual. . Perennials 
may be propagated by. parting . the 
roots in,autumn, and the annual fort 
by feeds fown in.autumn, . 

Cow’s LuNGwort. Mullein. 

LUPINE, [Lzpinus.].. The fpecies 
are, 1. Theleffer.blue lupine, . 2. Nar- 
row-leaved, taller blue lupine, , 3. The 
common yellow lupine. . 4. The great 
blue lupine. 5. Garden or manured 
lupine, with a white flower. 6, Small 
perennial, creeping blue lupine , of 
Virginia,’ 

The firft fort grows naturally among 
the corn in. the fouth of France and 
Italy, and in great abundance in Sicily, 
This is an annual, plant, which:rifes 
with a firm, ftrait, channelled fialk, 
near three feet high, divided toward 
the top into feveral branches, garnifhed 
with hand-fhaped leaves, compofed of 
five, fix, or feven oblong lobes, which 
join in one center at their bafe. The 
flowers are produced in fpikes at the 
end of the branches, ftanding half 
round the ftalk in a fort of whorl; they 
are ofa light blue colour, and are fuc- 
ceeded by ftrait taper pods with one 
cell, inclofing a row of roundith feeds. 

It is propagated in the borders of 
the pleafure garden for ornament, by 
fowing the feedsin April in the places 
where they are to remain; and when 
the plants come up, they fhould be 
thinned where they are too clofe, and 
kept clean from weeds, which js all the 
culture they require. 

The fecond fort has much the ap- 
pearance of the firft, but the {talks rife 
higher; the leaves have more lobes, 
and ftand upon longer foot-ftalks; the 
lobes are blunt pointed, and the feeds 
arevariegated. This requires the fame 
culture as the firft, and flowers at the 
fame time, 

The third fort is the common yellow 
Lupine, this grows naturally in Sicily, 
It .rifes about a foot high, with a 
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branching ftalk, garnifhed with hand- 
fhaped leaves, compofed of nine hairy 
lobes, which join at their bafe to the 
foot-ftalks, The flowers are yellow, 
and are produced in loofe fpikes at the 
end of the branches, ftanding in whorls 
round the ftalks, Thefe are fuccecded 
by. flattith hairy pods about two inches 
long, inclofing four .or five roundifh 
feeds, a little compreffed on their fide, 
This fort flowers at the fame time as 
the former ;. but to have a fucceffion 
of the flowers, the feeds are fown at 
different times, viz. in April, May, and 
June, but thofe only which are firft 
fown will ripen their feeds, It may 
be cultivated in the fame manner as 

the two former, and is equally hardy, 
The fourth fort is fuppofed to be a 
native of India. Itis an annual plant, 
which rifes with a ftrong, firm, chan- 
nelled italk, from three to four feet 
high, covered with a foft brownifh 
down, dividing upward into feveral 
ftrong branches, garnifhed witli hand- 
fhaped leaves; compofed of nine, ten, 
or eleven wedge-fhaped hairy lobes, 
which are narrow at their bafe, where 
they join the foot-ftalk, The flowers 
are placed in whorls-round the ftalks 
above each other, forming a loofe fpike 
at the end of the branches; they are 
Jarge, and of a beautiful blue colour, 
but haveno fcent. ‘The pods of this 
fort are large, almoft an inch broad, 
and three inches long, inclofing three 
large roundifh feeds compreffed on their 
fides, very rough, and of a purplifh 
brown colour, There is a variety of 
this with fiefh-coloured flowers, which 
is commonly called the rofe lupine; it 
differs from the blue only in the colour 
of the flower, but this difference is per- 

manent, for neither of the forts vary, 
This is generally latein the ripening 
of the feeds, fo that unlefs the autumn 
proves warm and dry, they do not ri- 
pen wellin England; therefore the be 
way to have good feeds is to fow them 
in September, clofe to a warm wall on 
dry ground, where- they will live 
through our ordinary winters; and 
thefe plants will flower early the fol- 
lowing fummer, fo there will be 
time for the feeds to ripen before 
the rains fall in the autumn, which 
frequently caufes the feeds to rot which 

are not ripe, 

The fifth fort grows naturally in the 
evant, but is cultivated in fome parts 
of 
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ef ftaly, as other pulfefor food, This 
hath a thick upright ftalk about two 
feet high, which divides toward the top 
' into fmailer branches, garnifhed with 
hand-fhaped leaves, compofed of feven 
or eight narrow, oblong, hairy lobes, 
which join at their bafe, of a dark 
greyifh colour, witha filvery down, 
The flowers are produced in loofe 
fpikes at the end of the branches; they 
are white, and fit clofe to the ftalk, 
and are fucceeded by hairy ftrait pods 
about three inches long, a little com- 
preffed on the fides, which contain five 
or fix flattifh white feeds, having a lit- 
tle cavity like a navel, in that part 
which is fixed to the pod. This is an 
annual plant, which is cultivated for 
ornament in the pleafure garden, The 
feeds mutt be fown in the places where 
the plants are to remain, and may be 
treated in the fame way as the firft fort, 

The fixth fort grows naturally in 
Virginia, and other northern parts of 
America, It hath a perennial creep- 
tng root, from which arife feveral ereé 
channelled ftalks a foot and a half high, 
garnifhed with hand-fhaped leaves, 
compofed of ten or eleven {pear-fhaped 
lobes, which join at their bafe. The 
flowers grow in long loofe fpikes, which 
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terminate the ftalks, and are placed 
without order on every fide the ftalk ; 
they are of a pale blue colour, and are 
fucceeded by pods having three or four 
feeds, which ripen in Auguft, and are 
foon fcattered if they are not gathered, 
for after a little moifture the fun caufes 
the pods to open with an elafticity, and 
caft out the feeds to a diftance, This 
fort is propagated by feeds as the for- 
mer, which fhould be fown where the 
plants are to remain ; for although the 
root is perennial, yet it runs fo deep 
into the ground, as that it cannot be 
taken up entire; and if the root is cut 
or broken, the plant never thrives well 
after, Some of the roots of this plant 
have been three feet deep in the ground 
in one year from feed ; they alfo fpread 
out far on every fide, fo that tk-  -aft 
have room; therefore the young plants 
fhould not bereft nearer than three 
feet afunder, 

LUSTWORT, [Drofera.] Sundew, 
a plant which grows naturally on bogs 
in many parts of England, 

LYE. A fteep or liquor impregna- 
ted with falts, &c. FA 

LYNCHETS., 
arable fields. 

LYCHNIS, SeCampion, * 
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